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2  Uranus  and  its  Satellites.  [July, 

brilliancy  or  particular  location  were  rendered  peculiarly  serviceable, 
received  particular  names,  for  their  more  perfect  identity,  or  from 
mere  caprice.  This  was  done  at  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  now 
lost ;  yet  we  continue  both  the  divisions  and  the  names,  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  book  of  Job,  and  again  in  Amos,  we  find  these 
divisions  recognised  ;  and  many  of  the  early  poets  make  mention  of 
them.  Numbers  of  the  fixed  stars  are  now  known  to  revolve  in 
proper  orbits  around  each  other ;  but  still  they  are  termed  fixed,  be- 
cause to  the  unassisted  eye,  they  suffer  no  change  of  position  with 
regard  one  to  another. 

It  was  to  this  class  of  heavenly  bodies  that  Uranus,  until  the  year 
1781,  was  supposed  to  belong.  Being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it 
was  probably  seen  by  millions  of  the  human  family,  in  the  earlier  ageq 
of  the  world  ;  but  it  was  seen  only  as  one  of  the  countless  gems  that 
immovably  deck  the  celestial  vault. 

When  astronomy  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  accurate  cata- 
logues of  the  fixed  stars  desirable,  the  compilation  of  such  was  un- 
dertaken ;  and  Uranus  must  of  necessity  have  had  a  place  in  each  of 
these  which  embraced  stars  of  so  low  a  magnitude,  unless  overlooked 
by  inadvertence  :  in  several  it  certainly  appeared. 

Observations  made  by  Flamstead,  an  English  astronomer,  record 
the  position  of  this  body  in  the  heavens,  in  the  year  1690 ;  and  at 
several  other  periods.  Mayer,  a  native  of  Maspach,  in  Wurtemberg, 
'  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers,  not  only  of  the  18th  century,  but 
of  any  ago  or  any  country,'  (says  Delambre,)  in  his  new  catalogue 
of  zodiacal  stars,  for  1756,  has  inserted  it  as  star  No.  964.  Bradley, 
an  Englishman,  also  observed  and  noted  this  body  as  a  fixed  star,  m 
1753.  Lemonnier,  a  French  astronomer,  first  observed  and  noted 
Uranus,  as  a  fixed  star,  in  1765 ;  and  his  manuscripts,  now  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Paris,  show  no  less  than  twelve  observations, 
upon  the  same  planet.  In  all  these  instances  no  opinion  was  enter- 
tained, by  any  one  of  the  observers,  that  this  paiticular  body  differed 
in  any  respect,  from  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  fact 
of  its  identity  with  these  was  first  suspected  by  finding  no  star  in 
either  of  the  several  places  where  stars  had  been  designated,  in  the 
maps ;  and  such  suspicions  were  subsequently  verified  by  calculations 
that  show  it  to  have  occupied  the  respective  positions  thus  assigned, 
at  the  stipulated  periods  of  time. 

As  no  planet  was  suspected  to  exist  beyond  Saturn,  so  none  was 
sought  for  there ;  nor  had  the  discovery  of  motion,  in  Uranus,  the 
most  distant  connexion  with  any  preconceived  intention  of  such  dis- 
covery :  it  was  the  result  of  accident  alone.  Herschel,  (father  of 
the  present  English  astronomer  now  observing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,)  a  native  of  Hanover,  had  established  himself  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  some  years  engaged  in  the  construction  of  teles- 
copes, through  mere  curiosity  and  a  taste  for  astronomy.  These  in- 
struments he  applied  to  use,  as  he  completed  them,  and  thus  became 
a  highly  creditable  and  able  practical  observer.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1781,  while  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  upon 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  regarding  with  attention  several 
small  ones,  near  the  feet  of  Gemini,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
one  appeared  larger  than  the  rest,  when  seen  in  his  telescope.    Aa 
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the  fixed  stars  are  not  materially  magnified  by  these  instruments,  the 
fact  of  this  enlarged  appearance,  when  once  detected,  fixed  the  ob- 
server's attention.  The  telescope  with  which  this  discovery  was 
made  was  one  of  seven  feet  in  length  only,  and  the  eye-piece  in  use 
at  the  moment  was  one  which  magnified  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  times.  Having,  by  subsequent  observations,  determined  that 
the  star  in  question  had  changed  place,  in  relation  to  those  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  Herschel  no  longer  concealed  his  discovery. 
Still  he  had  no  suspicion  he  had  discovered  a  planet :  he  wrote  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  stating  the  facts,  and  add- 
ing that  his  first  impression  was  he  had  detected  a  small  comet,  with- 
out either  tail  or  envelope  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  announce- 
ment he  adds :  '  the  sequel  has  shown  that  my  surmises  were  well 
founded,  this  proving  to  be  the  comet  we  have  lately  observed/ 
This  announcement  was  published  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  the 
Society's  transactions  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Maskelyne,  the  English 
astronomer,  announced  the  discovery  to  M.  Messier,  and  the  astrono- 
mers of  Paris  were  at  once  engaged  in  observing  the  supposed 
comet,  and  in  calculating  its  orbit  Nor  were  they  long  in  detecting 
the  error  that  had  been  committed,  in  regard  to  the  body  in  question. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1781,  less  than  two  months  from  the  first  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  as  a  moving  body,  Jean-Baptute  Gasper  Bochart 
de  Saron  ascertained  that  it  was  much  more  elongated  from  the  sun 
than  any  of  the  other  planets ;  and  his  extraordinary  facility,  in  cal- 
culating cometarv  orbits,  had  thus  early  enabled  him  to  know  that  the 
motions  of  this  body  answered  not  to  a  parabolic  curve.  He  gave 
the  first  idea  of  a  circular  orbit,  and  this  suggestion  was  carried  out, 
and  the  orbit  determined,  by  his  co-laborer,  M6chain,  according  to 
the  method  of  La  Place.  Thus,  through  the  combined  agency  of  a 
most  happy  piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune,  on  the  part  of  Hers- 
chel, in  England,  and  the  industry  and  mathematical  skill  of  the 
Paris  astronomers,  a  new  planet  stood  revealed  to  the  knowledc^e  of 
mankind,  belonging  to  our  own  solar  family,  and  yet  revolving  m  an 
orbit  so  immensely  distant  as  to  envelope  all  the  others,  and  to  give 
to  the  known  limits  of  the  solar  system  an  augmentation  of  dimen- 
sions  almost  beyond  conception. 

It  has  often  been  averred  —  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  repeat  the 
truth,  because  the  errors  in  question  are  still  found  in  the  newest 
books  —  that  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  motion  in  Uranus  through  the 
agency  of  his  noted  forty  feet  telescope  ;  and  also  that  he  recognised 
that  body  as  a  planet.  For  the  promulgation  of  the  former  of  these 
errors,  we  may  refer,  among  others  equally  respectable,  to  a  no  less 
authority  than  Amott's  Elements  of  Physics ;  and  for  the  latter, 
among  others,  to  the  North  American  Review,  not  to  enumerate  a 
multitude  of  minor  publications,  many  of  them  school  books,  and  hence 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  youth,  which  have  given  them  currency 
until  they  have  well  nigh  passed  into  proverbs.  Advertence  to  this 
subject  was  called  for  here,  as  the  only  means  of  justifying  some  of 
the  above  statements ;  and  the  expose  is  equally  demanded  in  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Herschel  himself,  who  certainly,  in  his 
publications  upon  these  subjects,  has  given  no  authority  for  these 
creations  of  some  unknown  pen. 
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That  research  might  be  stimulated,  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
proposed  the  theory  of  the  new  planet  for  the  subject  of  the  prize 
of  1790  ;  and  although  but  eight  years  bad  transpired,  since  investi- 
gations began,  Delambre,  produced  tables  of  Uranus  which  took  the 
prize ;  and  which  are  found  so  accurate  as  to  be  still  retained. 

By  these  it  was  disclosed  that  Uranus  revolves  in  an  orbit  whose 
distance  from  the  sun  is  more  than  nineteen  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  earth ;  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Saturn  —  the 
most  distant  planet  known,  before  this  discovery.  In  this  orbit  Ura- 
nus accomplishes  its  siderial  revolution  in  a  little  more  than  eighty- 
four  years  and  twenty-nine  days  —  moving  like  the  other  planets  from 
west  to  east.  Less  than  three  quarters  of  a  single  solar  year  of  that 
planet,. then,  has  transpired  since  its  first  discovery  as  a  member  of 
our  solar  family!  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  4";  y«t  its  real 
diameter  is  about  thirty-five  thousand  miles,  and  its  bulk  about  eighty 
times  that  of  our  earth.  Though  of  such  magnitude,  yet  at  the 
enormous  distance  at  which  it  is  placed,  and  considering  the  lenti- 
tude  of  its  apparent  motion,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  its 
real  character  escaped  detection  so  long.  The  inclination  of  its 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  planet, 
being  not  quite  47'.  Dr.  Herschel  says,  '  the  flattening  of  the  poles 
of  this  planet  seems  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained,  by  many  observa-^ 
tions.  The  seven  feet,  the  ten  feet,  and  the  twenty  feet  instrument 
equally  confirm  it;'  and  hence  this  planet,  it  has  been  infeiTed,  has  a 
motion  upon  its  axis ;  which,  reasoning  from  analogy,  is  certainly 
probable  in  the  highest  degree,  although  the  fact  has  not  yet  been 
verified  by  observation.  When  its  planetary  character  was  detected, 
fifty-seven  years  since,  this  body  was  in  the  constellation  Gemini :  it 
is  now  near  A  of  Aquarius,  about  8^  almost  due  north  from  the  star 
Scheat,  of  the  same  constellation. 

The  number  of  satellites  belonging  to  Uranus  is  not  settled  ;  but 
those  which  are  well  known  offer  some  peculiarities  forming  excep- 
tions to  rules  that  have  been  observed  by  nature  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  celestial  mechanism  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted. 

It  was  not  until  1787  that  Uranus  was  known  to  be  attended  by 
moons.  On  the  11th  of  January,  of  that  year,  Herschel  believed  he 
discovered  two ;  and  subsequent  observations  left  no  doubt  of  this 
fact.  This  discovery  was  made  with  his  twenty  feet  reflector,  after 
it  bad  been  transformed  from  the  Newtonian  form  to  a  front  view 
instrument.  Of  his  great  telescope,  of  forty  feet,  he  says  he  had 
his  first  view  in  it  on  the  19th  of  February,  1787,  but  that  it  was  not 
finally  completed  until  the  2Sth  of  August,  17S9.  He  afterwards 
supposed  he  had  discovered  four  other  satellites,  and  two  rings, 
belonging  to  this  planet ;  but  he  subsequently  disproved  the  exis- 
tence of  these  last,  retaining  only  the  four  additional  satellites. 
These  have  never  been  seen  by  any  other  astronomer,  nor  has  any 
proof,  additional  to  the  opinion  of  Herschel,  been  obtained,  that 
there  are  such  bodies.  The  suspected  rings  were  evidently  optical 
illusions  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  arose  from  the  defect 
of  figure  of  the  speculum  of  the  forty  feet  telescope.  Indeed  this 
instrument,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  constantly  the  theme  of 
eulogy  and  admiration,  seems  never  to  have  been  of  very  extensive 
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practical  use.  The  figure  of  the  gpeculum  is  well  known  to  have 
oeen  so  defective,  that  the  images  of  the  celestial  bodies  which  it 
produced  were  distorted,  and  although  very  high  magnifying  powers 
were  tried  upon  it,  yet  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  does  not  hesitate  to  state,  in  bis  *'  Practical  Astronomy,'' 
(4to.  London,  1829,)  that  owing  to  this  defect  the  magnifying  pow- 
ers used  upon  it  seldom  exceeded  200.  The  belief  in  its  limited 
usefulness  is  still  farther,  and  very  strongly  confirmed,  by  the  fact 
that  this  telescope  was  taken  down,  some  years  since,  and  laid  aside, 
for  no  other  avowed  reason  except  that  the  Jrame  ioark  had  become 
decayed ! 

All,  then,  which  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  attendants 
of  Uranus,  is  that  it  has  two  satellites  ;  but  these  present  phenomena 
wholly  unknown  in  any  other  portion  of  the  celestial  mechanism. 
'  Contrary  to  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system — 
whether  of  primaries  or  secondaries — the  planes  of  their  orbits  are 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic^  being  inclined  no  less  than  78^ 
58'  to  that  plane,  and  in  these  orbits  their  motions  are  retrograde; 
that  is  to  say,  their  positions,  when  projected  on  the  ecliptic,  instead 
of  advancing  Jrom  west  to  east,  round  the  centre  of  their  primary,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  planet  and  satellite,  move  in  the  oppo- 
site direction/ 

For  these  peculiarities  no  satisfactory  cause  has  been  assigned ; 
and  they  leave  us  no  less  strikingly  impressed  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  appendages  of  the  most  distant  planet  now,  than  we  were 
with  those  of  Saturn,  when  that  was  supposed  to  move  'upon  the 
utmost  border  of  the  solar  system.  But  of  the  limits.of  that  system, 
whatever  may  once  have  been  thought,  we  can  now  form  no  settled 
opinion.  The  space  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  wil&in  which  the 
attraction  of  our  sun  surpasses  that  of  the  sun  of  any.  other  system, 
is  shown,  by  the  orbits  of  some  comets,  to  be  aln^gst  beyond  our 
conception  ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  these  l>odies,  in  their 
^  protracted  journeys  of  a  thousand  years,'  do  or  do  not  reach  the 
confines  of  that  space.  Certain  it  is,  that  space  enough  is  there  to 
allow  of  a  farther  augmentation  of  the  number  of  our  primary 
planets ;  but  whether  we  shall  ever  recognise  them,  if  such  there 
are,  cannot  now  be  known. 

The  remarkable,  yet  wholly  empirical  law  of  Bode,  touching  the 
distances  of  the  planetary  orbits  from  the  sun  •—  a  law  which  is  also 
found  applicable  to  the  distances  of  satellites  from  their  primaries  — 
if  continued  beyond  Uranus,  would  give  the  next  planet  a  distance 
three  hundred  And  eighty-eight  times  greater  frogi  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  and  a  siderial  revolution  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years.  As  no  fixed  proportion  between  the  size  and  the  distances 
from  the  sun,  i& found  to  prevail  among  the  planets,  a  body,  so  far  as 
we  know,  may  hei^eafler  become  known  to  us,  even  at  that  prodigious 
elongation,  by  reason  of  great  size,  aided  by  improved  telescopes, 
and  perhaps,  also,  by  some  happy  fortuity,  ^uch  as  that  which  first 
fixed  attention  upon  Uranus,  and  one  or  more  of  the  telescopic 
planets. 

Indeed  we  cannot  aver,  with  any  certainty,  that  the  first  observa- 
tions are  not  already  made  and  recorded,  that  are  to  eventuate  in 
perfbeting  the  discoTery  of  one  or  more  such  bodies.    Mr.  Wartman, 
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of  Geneva,  obseired,  in  September,  1831,  a  small  star  which  had  an 
appreciable  motion,  both  in  right  ascension  and  in  declination  ;  and 
in  May,  1835,  Mr.  Cacciatore,  of  Palermo,  obserred  another  (for 
their  positions  showed  them  not  the  same)  distinguished  for  like 
motions.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  bodjj  calculations,  based  upon 
the  imperfect  observations  obtained,  render  it  probable  that  its  orbit, 
if  this  be  a  planet,  is  at  near  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  that 
of  Vesta ;  but  of  the  star  observed  by  Mr.  Wartman,  no  such 
approximate  determination  was  obtained.  Neither  of  these  bodies, 
we  believe,  has  ever  been  seen  since  the  year  in  which  it  was 
discovered ;  and  what  they  are,  or  where  arranged,  in  the  celestial 
economy,  if  ever  made  known  to  us,  is  still  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
future.  R.  w.  H. 

JS^ftfl*,  Jm»,  183a 
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Bt  the  deep  forest'e  yet  unwaken'd  green, 
To  tread  on  witherd  leaves,  and  herbage  new, 

And  trace  the  first  young  buddings'  tender  sheen ; 
The  downy  Uverwort's  sweet  eye  of  blue, 

And  pale  avemoni.  on  amber  stem, 

Faint  —  blushing  aelicate  —  the  woods  first  gem. 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  bubbles  into  light, 
Amidst  the  ferns  that  fringe  her  mossy  brink. 

Inlaid  with  scarlet  berry,  gleaming  bright. 
Invites  the  wanderer  to  stoop  and  dnnk: 

O !  give  me  one  sweet  day  amidst  the  woods, 

The  vernal,  stirring  breeze,  and  rous'd-up  floods ! 

The  fitful  spirit  of  the  wilderness 
Raiseth  the  heart,  and  the  adoring  eye, 

To  Him  who  doth  with  early  beauty,  bless 
The  slender  service-tree  that  waves  so  high, 

Her  snow-white  wreathes  amidst  the  unclad  wild; 

And  owns  the  sparrow  for  His  mercy's  child. 

I  love  all  blossoms  of  the  early  spring ; 

All  living  things  the  winter-storm liath  lefi: 
The  red-cup  moss,  the  myrtle  —  fragrant  thing ! 

Each  tinge  of  life  within  the  rock's  dark  cleft : 
And  when  the  blue-bird  warbles  sweet  and  clear, 
To  rest  in  some  charm'd  spot,  the  hymn  to  hear. 

Where  the  sweet  water-fall  is  chiming  low, 
Amidst  the  shrub-roots,  and  the  old  grav  stone; 

Catchins  the  sunbeams  in  her  sparkline  now, 
And  shadows  of  the  forest  branches,  lone, 

Yet  leafless,  rustling  tuneful  over  head, 

With  thwarted  twigs  beneath  the  blue  aky  spread. 

There  flow  to  Him  my  soul!  my  joyful  soul. 
Upward  with  the  elastic  air,  and  scent 

Of  earlv  buds;  and  gentle  sounds  that  roll 
Amidst  the  boughs;  and  song  of  waters,  blent 

With  hum  of  new-waked  insect,  on  the  wmg, 

And  all  the  breathing  harmonies  of  spring. 

Hx  who  hath  form*d  us  for  devotion.  He 
Hath  worn  our  nature;  and  hath  lov'd  to  pray 

Where  the  wild  woods,  his  temple's  canopy, 
Oave  a  religious  color  to  the  day; 

Here  let  ns  gather  strength,  e'er  we  depart 

Whero  the  world  calls.    God  keeps  the  pun  in  heart 
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THE    AMBITIOUS    MAN. 


*  Vaulting  ambiiion,  which  o'erleaps  its  ael^ 


And  fiiUs  on  the  other  side,'  Macbsth. 


WsRE  all  the  crowns,  and  columns,  and  arches,  in  time  past 
awarded  to  successful  ambition,  to  be  multiplied  one  hundred  told, 
they  would  hardly  equal  the  hopes  which  have  been  blasted,  and 
hearts  broken  in  the  winning  of  them.  Disease  has  withered,  and 
accident  and  self-destruction  have  found  their  victims,  and  men  have 
seen  the  destroying  messenger.  But  all  the  while  ambition  has  been 
decoying  us,  and  stimulating  our  lower  energies,  and  its  only  records 
are  here  and  there  a  wrinkled  and  care-laden  brow,  or  an  inscription 
on  a  tombstone.  It  goes  abroad  flaunting  and  dazzling ;  its  solitary 
strivings,  its  heart-burnings,  and  its  down-trampling  arts  are  unol>* 
served  within  the  inner  sanctuary. 

My  friend,  Charles  Egerton,  was  a  lawyer  who  misused  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  degraded  it  into  a  means  of  political  preferment.  At 
college  be  was  one  of  the  mildest  fellows  in  the  world  —  winning 
respect  by  mental  superiority,  and  retaining  it  by  a  thousand  natural 
kindnesses.  I  used  to  admire  his  love  for  his  mother,  who  was  a 
widow,  and  had  met  with  such  a  series  of  domestic  losses,  that  'the 
balance  of  her  thoughts'  already  '  inclined  to  another  world.' 

In  conformity  with  her  wi^es,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  the  min- 
istry. By  degrees,  however,  he  proposed  to  himself  a  wider  field  — 
a  place  among  the  names  that  never  die  !  He  might  fail,  but  he  must 
strive  to  influence  the  world.  During  all  these  changes,  his  filial  af- 
fection never  cooled.  '  If  my  parent  were  not  a  widow/  he  used  to 
say, '  and  her  love  to  me  her  last  tie  to  earth,  I  would  act  for  myself, 
and  the  time  should  arrive  when  she  might  be  proud  indeed  of  her 
son !' 

Egerton  had  one  more  inducement  to  humble  and  patient  exertion. 
Months  and  years  of  intercourse  had  attached  him  to  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spirits  I  have  ever  known.  Anna  Carlton  —  a  gentle 
creature,  who  had  never  seen  the  dazzling  flatteries  of  what  is  termed 
fashionable  life  —  was  at  first  pleased  with  his  boyish  preference ; 
as  youth  changed  to  womanhood,  she  found  her  regard  rather  in- 
creased. For  a  while,  she  believed  her  interest  in  his  struggle,  and 
her  triumphs  in  his  success,  to  be  no  more  than  friendly ;  and  he  said 
he  was  no  gladder  to  meet  her  bright  eyes  and  modest  bow,  than  he 
should  have  been  that  of  any  other  pretty  damsel.  Both  were  mis- 
taken, and  both  at  last  perceived  their  mistake.  If  their  attachment 
was  not  formally  acknowledged,  it  was  nevertheless  warm,  and  appa- 
rently indestructible. 

Anna  was  an  humble  being ;  unambitious  to  attract  but  by  her 
lovely  temper ;  always  engaged,  and  always  postponing  herself  to 
her  friends.  She  had  that  thorough  self-devotion,  that  cheerful  for- 
giveness, which  mark  woman  only.  In  warmer  days  I  used  to  fancy » 
uiat  her  character  was  in  no  single  point  deficient ;  I  suppose  she 
had  failings,  but  only  because  she  was  human.  Her  moUier  died 
wheu  she  was  in  her  third  year,  and  Anna  had  been  a  kind  of  soothing 
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spirit  to  a  capricious  father ;  at  length  her  gentle  influence  failedt 
he  commended  her  to  the  care  of  friends  and  gave  himself  to 
temptation.  She  lived  at  times  with"* the  Egertons,  and  then  the 
widow's  home  was  bright  and  gladsome. 

Anna  Carlton  was  nearly  eighteen  when  J!gerton  resoWed  to  re- 
linquish theology  for  a  more  ambitious  calling.  I  often  wish  every 
thing  could  be  as  it  was  in  those  days ;  ambition  cam^  and  in  its 
train  strugglings,  art,  coldness.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  detail  more 
of  my  old  friend's  life  —  nor  have  I  need.  He  is  dead,  and  by  his 
wish,  expressed  in  his  closing  hours,  several  ms,  records  have  been 
put  into  my  hands ;  parts  of  which  I  have  thought  it  no  brejach  of 
confidence  to  extract.  I  have  forborne  to  make  alterations  in  them, 
leaving  the  circumstances  given  above,  to  explain  a  rather  abrupt 
narrative,  and  apologize  for  the  tone  of  disappointment  and  repining 
occasionally  perceptible.     These  desultory  passages  shall  be  called 

SCRA.PS    FROM    A    GREEN    BAG. 

•   .  •  •  'A  dark  eye  made  me  a  politician.    I 

blush  to  confess  it.  It  carries  me  back  to  years  and  feelings  from 
which  I  seldom  draw  the  curtain.  Professional  eminence,  which  I 
used  to  coveti  now  that  I  am  leaving  the  scene,  crumbles  to  dust  in 
the'grasp.  I  recollect  my  first  case ;  events,  coincidences  connected 
with  it  cannot  be  forgotten. 

*  My  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  wished  me  to  prepare  for  the 
church.  I  suppose  that  wish  was  deeper  in  her  heart  than  any  other ; 
but  she  was  too  mild  a  being  to  restrain  by  ambitious  aspirations.  I 
told  her  that  a  wider  field  would  afford  me  eminence,  and  her,  and  a 
youn<r  friend  whom  she  loved,  pecuniary  independence. 

'  When  she  consented  to  itiy  relinquishing  her  favorite  profession, 
a  tear  was  on  her  cheek.  *  My  son,  always  recollect,'  said  she,  taking 
my  hand  *  more  affectionately  than  it  has  ever  been  g^rasped  since, 
'  that  seventy  years  are  short  enough  for  God's  service ;  fame  is  ex- 
acting, and  if  you  are  its  devotee,  death  may  overtake  you  unpre- 
pared. Never  forget  the  claims  of  another,  in  the  struggles  and 
honors  of  this  world ;  be,  for  my  sake,  a  good  man.* 

*  I  would  relinquish  every  attainment  to  hear  that  mild  counsel 
again.  I  thought  at  the  time  I  would  not  forget  the  scene,  were 
temptations  never  so  many. 

'  Anna  Carlton  was  standing  by,  and  looking  steadily  in  my  face  ; 
I  assured  them  that  no  professional  allurements  should  trample  upon 
conscientiousness,  inasmuch  as  /  would  never  engage  in  a  cause,  unless 
truth  were  on  my  side.  The  widow  smiled,  and  my  last  evening  at 
home  flew  away  speedily  and  pleasantly.  Anna  read  to  us  from  one 
of  the  English  poets,  and  I  remember  thinking  how  public  honors 
fell  into  shadow,  beside  her  lovely  temper ;  and  her  exquisitely  re^ 
fined  mind.  '  Your  profession,'  said  she,  '  will  strengthen  and  sharpen 
your  powers,  let  it  not  circumscribe  thenx  They  should  be  farther 
reaching  than  this  world.'  The  next  morning  I  hurried  to  town,  to 
commence  my  reading. 

^  '  Reverencing,  as  all  involuntarily  do,  great  intellectual  effort,  for  a 
time  I  was  enraptured  with  the  minds  who  had  elevated  ray  profes- 
sion.    I  revelled  in  the  stores  of  knowledge  to  which  I  had  ai^iesa. 
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But  I  did  not  forget  those  whom  I  loved,  and  my  yisits  at  home  were 
frequent  and  delightful.  As  the  science  opened  before  me,  I  began 
to  rejoice  that  I  was  not  bound  to  a  single  parish,  and  pictured  to 
myself  the  honors  and  the  influence  for  which  I  was  a  candidate. 
Those  were  boyish  days ;  I  never  realized  my  anticipations. 

*  Young  men  learn  bitterly  their  lessons  of  humility ;  and  to  one 
ridiculously  fancying,  as  I  did,  that  his  services  could  be  really  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  legal  profession,  the  weeks  and  months  of  idleness 
and  unfulfilled  expectation  which  followed  the  hanging  out  of  my 
name,  were  unspeakably  provoking.  I  went  regularly  to  my  office  to 
do  little  nothings.  Never  was  a  fire  so  faithfully  replenished,  never 
were  books  so  oflen  put  in  order,  and  chairs  and  tables  so  scrupu- 
lously arranged  ;  and  never  was  a  poor  fellow  more  disappointed.  I 
adhered,  liowever,  to  my  resolution  of  not  compromising  with  high 

Principle  for  the  sake  of  emolument ;  and  several  petty  cases,  which 
might  have  obtained,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  old  college  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  tell  the  truth,  a  rival  withal.  I  had  h9pecl  our  proximity 
was  to  have  ended  at  the  university,  but  I  soon  foUnd  him  my  neigh- 
bor  now,  as  in  old  times.  He  was  a  man  of  more  cunning  address, 
more  affability,  as  people  are  pleased  to  term  it 

These  are  slight  matters  in  themselves,  but  they  bring  back  for- 
cibly those  days,  and  account  for  feelings  and  conduct  of  later  life. 
In  half  a  year,  not  above  six  charges  stood  on  my  book  ;  these  were 
written  very  legibly  and  elegantly,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  put  so  few 
into  a  collector's  hands,  and  so  let  them  pass.  Were  I  to  live  those 
years  again,  I  should  not  take  such  neglect  to  heart ;  but  then  1  was 
vexed,  and  for  many  weeks  did  not  visit  my  mother,  who  wore, 
kind  soul !  the  same  refreshing  smile,  whether  darkness  or  sunshine 
were  abroad. 

One  Saturday  morning  I  was  sitting  with  several  old  friends  in 
my  office,  cursing  in  my  heart  a  profession  which  I  lauded  to  them, 
when  a  stout,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  as 
coolly  as  I  could,  remarked  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  storm. 

'  We  are  strangers,  Sir,'  said  he, '  but,  although  the  affair  will  come 
to  a  public  trial,  for  delicate  reasons  1  shall  prefer  your  services  to 
those  of  my  usual  barrister.' 

*  I  know  my  eyes  brightened,  despite  my  attempts  to  take  this  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  bundle  was  soon  opened,  and  the  stranger, 
turning  over  paper  after  paper,  stated  to  me  the  principles  of  the 
proceeding.  *  I  am  the  lawful  executor,'  he  remarked,  and  then 
added,  wiSi  a  singular  sternness  in  his  glance,  '  and  she,  ungrateful 
for  a  thousand  favors,  would  extort  my  own  just  inheritance.' 

'  We  conned  over  the  documents  a  while  longer  in  silence.  There 
was  a  will,  and  a  codicil,  a  report  of  an  old  trial,  several  grants  of 
real  estate,  and  eight  or  ten  private  letters.  After  I  had  gained  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  the  suit  —  which  I  foresaw 
would  be  of  some  moment  —  the  middle-aged  man  bade  me  good 
morning.  *  I  trust  that  all  exertions  will  be  made.  Sir,'  said  he, '  and* 
all  the  fidelity  used  on  your  part,  which  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  honor.  Of  your  ability,  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  doubt'  I 
bowed  to  the  compliment,  and  we  parted. 
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*  In  more  successful  days,  I  have  wondered  at  tlie  joy  with  which 
I  hailed  this  first  professional  engagement.  I  fancied  the  renown  and 
pecuniary  ease  to  which  it  might  lead  ;  I  thought  of  providin?  for  the 
widow  and  Anna  ;  re-crossing  my  room  for  the  hundredth  time,  and 
almost  clapping  my  hands  for  joy. 

*  My  client,  it  appeared,  was  executor  of  an  estate,  to  which  the 
children  of  his  sister,  a  widow,  laid  certain  claims,  by  right  of  their 
father.  The  suit  concerned  some  valuable  landed  property,  which 
it  was  contended,  by  reason  of  previous  sales,  as  well  as  an  obscurity 
in  the  testamentary  dispositions,  formed  a  part  of  their  inheritance. 
The  executor  had  placed  innumerable  instruments  before  roe,  but  I 
confess  I  thought  his  grounds  unsubstantial ;  the  objections,  to  use  a 
term  of  our  trade,  were  wire-dratDu.  However,  the  more  compli- 
ment to  my  ingenuity,  thought  I,  bending  hour  after  hour  over  torn 
letters,  and  formal  documents,  and  sketching  every  favorable  view 
of  the  case. 

*  Evening  was  just  closing  in,  when  I  received  a  short  letter  from 
my  mother.  She  was  sorry  another  week  had  elapsed  without  my 
visiting  the  homestead,  and  hoped  I  should  never  find  a  heartier  wel- 
come elsewhere.  Her  health  was  worse  than  it  had  been,  althougli 
Anna  Carlton  was  a  kind  nurse,  etc.,  etc. 

*  I  never  expected  to  greet  coldly  a  letter  from  my  mother ;  but 
there  was  something  so  mild  in  all  this,  it  brought  back  the  last  even- 
ing at  home,  which  all  at  once  contrasted  strangely  with  the  busi- 
ness I  had  undertaken.  'Oh!'  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,'!  have 
broken  that  foolish  promise,  that  silly  resolution,  about  keeping 
truth  on  my  side  !' 

'  Taking  up  the  papers  again,  I  tried  to  laugh  the  matter  oiT;  but 
the  cob-web  I  had  been  weaving,  I  no  longer  dared  tread  upon.  '  And 
yet,'  thought  I, '  I  have  been  slaving  and  starving  six  months  ;  shall 
I  lose  this  opportunity,  to  humor  an  over-anxious  mother,  and  a  young 
creature  who  really  is  —  a  good  deal  of  a  prude!'  I  reflected  on 
my  neighbor's  success,  and  how  my  friends,  who  had  heard  the  offer, 
would  wonder  at  my  refusal,  and  then  put  the  letter  hastily  away ; 
resolved,  however,  to  see  home  the  next  day. 


'  TuE  widow,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Anna  Carlton,  was  just  coming 
out  of  afternoon  service,  as  I  passed  by  the  village  chuitifa.  She  was 
quite  pale,  but  the  mother's  smile  still  sat  upon  her  features.  As  I 
gave  her  my  arm,  I  said  I  had  been  considerably  employed,  and  even 
could  now  remain  but  a  day  with  her;  engagements  required  my  return. 
'  Do  not  forget,'  said  Anna  Carlton,  'what  we  owe  to  our  first  bene- 
factors.' 

'  I  could  have  borne  that  speech  once,  but  now  there  was  some- 
thing of  freedom  in  it,  which  rather  displeased  me.  The  sensitive 
creature  half  suspected  it,  and  the  color  mounted  to  her  cheek  in  an 
instant.  It  is  sad  enough,  when  the  intercourse  of  familiar  friends 
decays  at  the  core,  but  continues  fair  upon  the  surface  !  Strip  friend- 
ship of  its  frankness,  and  a  skeleton  will  haunt  you.  I  was  soriy  to 
have  hurt  Anna's  feelings,  and  yet  somehow  she  did  not  appear  so 
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fine  a  rirl  as  before  I  had  left  home ;  she  was  a  little  too  primitive,  I 
fancied,  for  convenience. 

'  When  the  time  came,  I  was  reluctant  to  return  ;  an  hundred  petty 
kindnesses,  which  can  only  come  from  a  son's  hands,  had  been  left  un- 
done. The  widow  parted  from  me,  I  imac;ined,  rather  anxiously,  and 
reproachfully.  Anna  said  if  it  was  best  to  go,  not  a  word  was  to  be 
said.     She  spoke  with  more  reserve  than  in  old  times. 

'  I  should  remark,  that  about  this  time  the  struggles  between  the 

golitical  parties  of  Conservatives  and  Reformists  were  very  strong, 
ociety  was  beginning  to  be  marked  with  the  distinction.  Some  of 
the  younger  men  sided  with  their  fathers ;  others  attached  them- 
selves to  one  faction  or  another,  as  fancy  or  interest  dictated.  ^My 
early  days  had  glided  away  in  retirement,  and  when  I  commenced  a 
town  life,  my  choice  was  to  be  made.  I  looked  about  me,  and  hap- 
pening to  gain  the  frieodship  of  several  distinguished  Conservatives, 
was  not  long  in  declaring  myself  a  warm  advocate  of  their  party 
doctrines.  Several  anonymous  papers  which  1  had  compiled,  at- 
tracted attention,  and  a  few  political  acquaintances  spoke  of  me  as 
about  to  be  a  useful  man.  Art,  too,  was  used,  where  I  did  not 
suspect  it. 

'  One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Conservative  party  was  the 
judge,  before  whom  our  all-important  cause  was  to  oe  argued ;  a 
man  whom  many  respected,  but  few  loved  or  understood.  Haughty 
and  yet  condescending;  wary  and  winning ;  a  sage  in  his  profession ; 
a  man  of  consummate  art  in  private  intercourse,  and  a  skilful  politi- 
cian, 1  was  anxious  to  increase  his  favorable  opinion  of  me.  Ambi- 
tion, like  the  poor  artizan  striving  to  weave  the  dewy  cob-webs, 
grasps  every  hope,  be  it  never  so  unsubstantial. 

'When  the  day  of  the  trial  Came,varied  and  violent  emotions  pressed 
upon  me.  I  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  reviewing  the  docu- 
ments in  my  possession  —  preparing  my  argument,  and  arranging 
our  testimony.  And  yet,  something  continually  cast  a  shadow  in  my 
way.  My  thoughts  strayed  homeward ;  I  kept  thinking  of  my  late 
visit,  and  in  the  middle  of  an  argument,  the  smile,  or  form,  or  some 
expression  of  my  mother,  or  Anna  Carlton,  would  intrude  itself  upon 
me.  When  morning  came,  and  my  client  called  to  hope  all  was 
right,  I  was  sadly  out  of  spirits. 

'  The  court-room  was  nearly  full ;  some  curiosity,  others  custom, 
and  others  interest,  had  brought  thither.  Judge  Lynde  complimented 
me  elegantly  and  coldly ;  spoke  o£  our  political  prospects,  and  said 
his  hopes  were  much  raised  touching  my  coming  effort.  I  had  known 
the  magistrate  so  little,  that  such  condescension  surprised  and  em- 
barrassed me.  There  was  one  individual  among  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  whom  I  looked  upon  with  considerable  interest.  She 
sat  in  plain  black  apparel,  with  her  countenance  quite  concealed ; 
1  could  not  refrain  conjuring  up  troublesome  fancies  concerning  her. 
Opposite  me  was  my  old  college  rival,  Robert  Fleming,  who  con- 
gratulated me  on  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  distinction.  I 
watched  his  eye  —  but  it  w&is  very  calm,  and  I  bowed  a  return  of  Jiis 
good  wishes.  Many  others  whom  I  knew,  were  present,  and  the  oc* 
casion  was  more  embarrassing  even  than  I  had  anticipated. 

'  After  the  opening  counsel  had  finished,  witnesses  were  sum- 
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moned,  and  my  duties  commenced.  I  made  an  effort  at  seyerity  in 
cross-examination,  and  really  elicited  some  contradictions.  By  and 
by  they  called  the  woman  in  mourning.  She  took  the  stand  with  a 
humble  dignity.  Her  form  was  rather  bent,  and  as  she  drew  aside  her 
▼eil,  it  disclosed  a  mild  blue  eye>  while  her  smile,  occasionally 
awaJcened,  was  so  calm,  that  a  sunbeam  seemed  resting  on  her  coun- 
tenance. She  was  the  mother  on  whose  behalf  the  action  was  brought, 
and  she  gave  her  'testimony  with  a  modesty  and  a  subdued  firmness, 
which  I  cannot  forget.  There  was  so  much  of  dependency  in  her 
situation;  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  not  very  long  for  it 
either ;  and  when  they  turned  to  me  to  re-scrutinize  what  she  had 
deposed,  I  was  glad  to  shake  my  head,  and  let  it  pass.  My  client 
frowned  I  remarked  at  my  so  doing,  and  Fleming  touched  his  arm 
and  smiled.  I  felt  at  that  moment  that  nothing  could  recompense 
me  for  failure. 

'  Witnesses  were  examined  ;  the  various  counsel  finished  their  ar- 
guments ;  and  my  turn  came  to  conclude  the  defence.  I  had  arranged 
a  long  line  of  corroborating  circumstances ;  eyery  point  had  been 
patiently  considered  ;  and  yet  foreign  thoughts,  and  a  sensation  of  in- 
adequacy, continually  annoyed  me.  I  recollected  the  saying,  'My 
son,  be  for  my  sake  a  good  man,'  and  what  I  had  to  say,  appeared 
cold  and  artificial.  Still,  the  magistrate's  attention,  and  the  half-re- 
epectful  and  half-sneering  gaze  of  Robert  Fleming,  urged  me  along. 

'  Like  most  young  advocates,  I  was  unusually  explicit ;  touching 
on  the  various  points  minuted  on  my  ample  brief,  drawing  the  in- 
tended inferences,  and  commenting  on  the  opposing  testimony.  But 
my  words  wanted  the  life  which,  though  all-important,  no  touch  of 
my  wand  could  awaken.  Once  to  suspect  we  are  doing  ill,  is  a  posi- 
tive bar  to  doing  otherwise.  I  knew  I  had  not  said  what  I  ought, 
or  said  it  as  I  ought,  and  I  sat  down  provoked  and  disheartened. 

'I  recollect  my  client's  expression  of  disappointment.  Although  he 
had  no  right  to  anticipate  a  very  splendid  argument,  some  parts  of 
the  defence  led  him  to  wonder  at  the  want  of  regularity  and  power 
which  marked  it  as  a  whole.  Neither  he  nor  Fleming  made  any  re- 
mark, while  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  who,  without  much 
delay,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Thus  ended  my  first  pro* 
fessional  effort. 


*  Thet  have  given  it  to  the  widow's  children  !'  said  I,  as  I  sat  alone 
in  my  office,  the  evening  after  the  unfortunate  trial.  The  events  of 
the  day  were  passing  through  my  mind  quickly  and  painfully.  I  could 
not  but  fancy  that  my  failure  was  somenow  connected  with  the  reso- 
lution I  had  formed,  on  undertaking  my  profession.  I  had  looked  to 
that  day  as  the  great  stepping-stone,  perhaps  to  political  eminence, 
and  it  had  given  way  beneath  my  feet. 

'  Presently  Robert  Fleming  entered.  He  was  not  a  usual  visitor, 
and  I  thought  his  calling  at  that  time  peculiarly  unfair.  We  con- 
versed carelessly  awhile  about  ordinary  topics.  A  little  anxious  lest 
I  might  appear  down-hearted,  I  alluded,  in  an  apparently  accidental 
manner,  to  the  business  which  had  occupied  the  court. 

'  He  turned  his  deep  black  eye  toward  me,  and  for  a  time  made  no 
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reply.  At  lensth  he  said, '  You  were  remarkably  unfortunate.'  '  Oh  1' 
I  replied,  '  with  forced  unconcern, '  I  hardly  hoped  any  thing  else ; 
it  was  up-hill  work.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  '  I  fancied  it  would  interest 
you,  'he  added,  rising  to  go  away,  'and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  recommended 
you  to  the  executor.  We  had  heard  of  a  certain  prudish  promise^ 
and  longed  to  see  how  firmly  it  would  be  kept  But  I  perceive  you 
have  got  the  better  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  entirely  1'  said  I,  parting  from  him  with  a  ^smile,  while  the 
tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  ached  with  vexation,  that,  of  all 
other  men,  he  had  sent  the  temptation,  watched  my  weakness,  and 
seen  it  work  my  failure. 

'  While  I  was  brooding  over  the  events  of  that  unlucky  day,  and 
not  long  afler  my  visitor's  departure,  a  servant  put  into  my  hands  a 
note  from  Judge  Lynde.  The  magistrate  was  peculiarly  conde- 
scending, and  begged  I  would  meet  a  few  friends  at  his  house  on  the 
ensuing  evening,  in  a  strain  of  happy  compliment,  of  which,  more 
than  other  man,  he  was  master.  The  clouds  seemed  breaking 
away. 

^  I  said  that  Lynde  was  a  wary  and  a  contriving  man  ;  but  his  art 
was  perfect,  for  it  was  invisible.  He  was  a  little  past  fifty,  his  hair 
gray,  and  spare  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  smile  one  of  the  most  open 
in  the  world.  Yet  at  times  his  brow  would  contract,  and  a  shado 
cross  his  countenance ;  but  it  passed  away  in  a  moment,  and  an  ex- 
pression was  resumed,  as  bright  as  the  moon-beam  —  as  beauti^l,  and 
as  cold.  He  was  enough  a  man  of  the  world  to  dazzle  one  whose 
ambition  was  to  win  the  world's  applause. 

'  During  the  evening,  he  took  several  opportunities  of  alluding  to 
the  difiicuHies  of  the  late  trial ;  explained  v/ith  considerable  candor 
his  political  views,  and  urged  others,  as  particularly  necessary  for  the 
generation  coming  upon  tne  stage. 

*  The  mistress  of  tne  house,  and  others  of  the  family,  possessed  the 
same  elegant  cordiality.  The  second  daughter,  Fanny  Lynde,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  very 
tall,  finely  modelled,  and  perfectly  graceful.  A  slight  degree  of 
hatUeur  mingled  itself  in  her  still  expression,  but  was  lost  in  the  ani- 
mation of  her  speech.  The  mental  activity  of  her  father,  without  his 
darker  musings,  enlivened  her  conversation,  and  a  natural  wit,  which 
romps,  perhaps,  freest,  when  unencumbered  by  a  heart,  gave  a  charm 
and  freshness  to  her  society.  She  sought,  and  secured,  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  admiration  of  gay  life.  I  thought  I  had  never  heard 
any  one  converse  more  gracefully. 

'  The  image  of  the  magistrate's  beautiful  daughter  haunted  me 
long  after  I  had  left  the  brilliant  scene  which  she  adorned.  I  was  to 
have  written  to  the  widow  that  evening,  but  the  words  came  slowly, 
and  I  found  the  ink  dry  in  my  pen,  and  myself  contrasting  the  fasci- 
nating girl  by  whose  side  1  had  so  pleasantly  galloped  through  the 
evening,  with  my  old  friend  Anna  Carlton.  Anna  would  have  quiv- 
ered like  an  aspen-loaf  in  the  merry  throng,  which  seemed  but  to  add 
strength  and  grace  to  the  young  thing  I  had  been  conversing  with. 
Then  Anna's  simplicity,  frankness,  and  self-devotion  came  to  recol- 
lection, and  (I  thmk  of  it  to  this  day  with  pleasure,)  for  once  the 
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scales  balanced  each  other  —  but  for  the  last  time.     Ever  after,  ambi- 
tion held  the  beam. 

'  Months  elapsed ;  friendships  were  multiplied ;  business  increased 
in  proportion ;  my  visits  at  the  politician's  were  frequent,  and  by  de- 
grrees,  reports  buzzed  about  right  merrily.  Every  one  has  seen  some 
person  or  other  take  a  fancy,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  another  less  emi- 
nent or  powerful  than  himself.  To  such  a  fancy  was  Lynde's  con- 
descension to  me  attributable.  He  complained  of  my  alraence  from 
his  house,  and  frequently,  before  joining  the  elegant  group  in  the 
drawing-room,  would  explain  to  me  in  his  study  the  propriety  of 
urging  myself  forward  in  the  conservative  ranks,  and,  mixing  with 
his  counsel  more  or  less  flattery,  anticipate  the  certain  triumph  of 
our  party  principles. 

'  I  have  seen  in  my  day  men  of  talents  panting  for  distinction,  and 
men  of  eminence  proud  of  their  achievements ;  but  never  one  so 
tinged  with  the  changing  hues  of  ambition,  now  glittering  with  suc- 
cess, now  bright  with  hope,  and  now  dark  with  despair.  Every  thing 
was  secondary;  literary  application  was  necessary  to  eminence; 
affability  was  politic,  and  hospitality  a  stepping-stone ;  the  present 
nothing ;  the  future  always  anticipated,  never  attained ;  his  mind 
working  incessantly  beneath  the  oil  of  social  intercourse  thrown  upon 
the  surface  ;  his  energies,  and  means,  and  hopes,  tending  toward  one 
point,  and  that  political  advancement.  Years  ago,  I  could  not  see 
all  this  as  clearly  as  I  now  see  it. 

'  Touching  the  hours  spent  in  the  magistrate's  family,  I  have  no- 
thing now  to  say.  A  light,  dazzling  but  not  very  pure,  plays  about 
them  in  memory ;  and  associations  burning  to  myself,  but  cold  to 
any  other,  are  enkindled  when  the  embers  of  recollection  are  dis- 
turbed. They  are  added  to  the  record  of  pleasures  alloyed  by  self- 
reproach,  and  giddy  enjoyments  overcoming  the  resolutions  of  better 
moments.  Broken  projects,  unfinished  aspirations,  and  shattered 
hopes,  are  the  ruins  of  those  days. 

'  In  time,  I  began  to  be  rallied  on  my  good  fortune  in  gaining 
Lynde's  confidence,  and  on  my  familiarity  at  his  house.  My  fortune, 
Fleming  and  others  said,  was  made.  Reports,  which  arose  naturally 
out  of  affairs,  were  diligently  circulated,  and,  strange  to  say,  with 
such  absurdities  I  was  gratified.  Business  increased,  and  a  letter  to 
my  mother,  of  this  date,  thus  concludes  :  *  I  really  quite  fancy  this 
town  life.  Professional  stumbling-blocks  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved, and  our  social  intercourse  is  delightful.  I  am  troubled  at 
accounts  of  your  debility.       •       •       •       Regards  to  Miss  Carlton.' 

'  One  person  only  felt  fully  the  freezing  conclusion  of  that  letter. 
Nearly  a  year  of  bustle  and  ambitious  exertion  followed  ;  un- 
usual success  made  me  arrogant,  and  led  me  at  last  to  think  of  more 
quiet  days  —  the  amusements  and  society  of  the  country  village,  and 
the  simple  household  of  the  widow  —  coldly  and  seldom.  Scheming, 
contrivance,  and  success,  occupied  the  present,  and  pointed  to  the 
future.' 

'  It  was  a  very  hurried  letter,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  without 
delay*     As  I  entered  the  magistrate  s  study,  the  last  rays  of  day-light 
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were  lingering  there,  faint  and  few.  The  large  apartment,  strewed 
as  usual  with  heaps  of  papers,  opened  volumes,  letters  and  mbs.,  was 
perfectly  still.  I  never  could  conceive  of  that  room  being  the  scene 
of  lifesome  gayety,  but  only  of  deep  thought,  and  complicated  pro- 
jects of  ambition.  Lynde,  holding  a  letter  which  had  lately  been 
received,  sat  half-buried  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  on  my  entrance^ 
greeted  me  with  even  unusual  warmth. 

*  We  had  not  met  for  several  weeks  :  circumstances  had  made  me 
refrain  from  his  house  ;  and  in  that  period,  stormy  times  had  passed. 
There  had  been  several  official  appointments ;  one  or  two  foreign 
ambassadors  had  been  elected ;  and  more  than  one  applicant  was 
vexed  and  disappointed.  Whispers  were  about,  that  Lynde  had 
coveted  such  a  distinction  ;  but  I  had  heard  them  increduously,  as  a 
thousand  other  idle  tales. 

'  The  politician  walked  through  the  apartment  for  several  minutes ; 
not  as  usual  making  an  effort  at  casual  conversation,  but  engrossed 
with  his  own  hurrying  reflections.  I  had  never  before  seen  him 
resign  the  command  of  his  feelings. 

'  fSgerton,  you  have  known  me  more  privately,'  at  length  he  said, 
still  walking  rapidly  backward  and  forward,  and  smoothing  the  white 
hair  from  his  forehead, '  than  such  a  difference  in  years  generally 
warrants.  Your  intimacy  in  this  family  has  been  very  great ;  God 
knows,  I  approve  of  it,  and  its  consequences !'  He  paused,  seeming 
to  doubt  whether  he  could,  even  fqr  once,  draw  thoughts  and  feelings 
from  the  very  bottom  of  a  well,  deeper  than  whose  surface  the  light 
of  human  sympathy  seldom  penetrated. 

"I  am  an  old  man,'  he  added.  '  The  world  call  me  eminent,  and 
most  men  ambitious.  But  what  I  had  been,  had  not  the  substance 
been  transformed  to  shadow  in  my  grasp,  no  one  has  conceived  t  Do 
they  not  mutter  some  thing  about  the  late  embassy  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  1     Do  they  say  I  am  disappointed  V 

*  I  replied*  that  vague  reports  had  been  circulated  touching  the 
matter. 

' '  They  lie,  by  the  light  of  heaven  1'  He  paused  ;  and  smiling, 
added,  in  an  under  tone, '  I  hope  we  understand  each  other  V 

' '  If  years  of  intercourse,'  said  I, '  have  not  recommended  me  to 
your  confidence ' 

' '  Ay  :  whatever  I  have  felt  concerning  that  appointment  is  locked 
up  here.  I  am  sinking  below  the  horizon,  but  he  who  has  gained  the 
distinction,  has  hardly  reached  the  meridian.  The  honorable  station 
of  foreign  secretary  at  the  same  court  is  yet  to  be  filled,  and  here, 
and  here,  and  here,'  he  said,  turning  over  letters  and  documents, '  are 
assurances  that  my  interest  will  weigh  much  in  the  choice/ 

'  He  moved  closer  toward  me,  and  with  a  searching  but  half-hesi- 
tating glance,  discovered  the  project  which  had  been  occupying  his 
mind,  adjuring  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. I  wondered  a  little  at  his  eagerness,  but  he  hurried  on,  and  taking 
my  hand,  exclaimed  :  '  It  may  be  yours  without  a  struggle !  Observe 
the  ambassador ;  scrutinize  every  movement  —  eveiy  motive ;  use 
warily  the  confidence  — he  must  needs  repose  —  and  secretly  and 
faithfully  report  all  to  me.  By  aid  of  a  little  ingenuity  in  disposing  of  a 
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few  late  events — by  watching  the  future  —  I  fancy  he  will  not  long 
adorn  his  coveted  station.' 

* '  Become  a  spy !'  said  I,  with  some  indignation. 

' '  Nay,  merely  a  political  opponent ;  a  friend  in  the  smile  and  cour- 
tesies of  life  — in  heart  only  an  enemy.  You  cannot  say  I  often  solicit 
favors.  If  I  fall  of  a  sudden,  remember  he  balked  me  of  the  honor, 
and  act  as  I  would  act !' 

*  A  hundred  emotions  rushed  across  my  mind.  I  thought  some- 
thing about  self-respect,  and  official  corruption,  and  moral  indepen- 
dence, and  about  being  hurried  away  by  temptation.  But  the  spark 
had  fallen,  and  as  the  train  which  years  had  laid,  burned  and  flashed 
along  its  way,  the  last  relic  of  good  resolution  was  consumed.  I  took 
his  hand,  and  bound  myself  to  second  him.  Other  matters  were  then 
touched  upon,  which  J  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over.  '  God  be  thank- 
ed !'  said  he,  as  we  parted, '  I  fancy  the  girl  too  will  be  a  rare  flower 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.' 


'  Evert  one  is  pleased  to  be  thought  a  rising  man  ;  and  notwith- 
standing an  occasional  sneer  at  my  intimacy  with  the  veteran  politi- 
cian, the  terms  began  to  be  applied  to  me  pretty  frequently.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  appointment  from  which  he  promised  himself  materials 
for  revenge,  fell,  as  he  had  prayed,  upon  me.  It  was  my  first  great  step 
on  ambition's  ladder,  and  although  afler  years  elevated  me  more,  my 
head  was  never  again  so  giddy.  Favors  greater  than  the  political 
distinction  hung  upon  the  choice,  and  I  entered  Lynde's  mansion  for 
the  first  time,  the  accepted  suitor  of  his  beautiful  daughter. 

'  All  this  now  seems  like  a  dream ;  I  can  hardly  realize  how  years 
have  gone,  and  hopes,  and  good  desires,  and  prospects,  have  changed. 

'  Solemn  fools  nodded  their  heads  on  learning  the  result  of  '  the 
intimacy ;'  several  who  had  hardly  known  me  when  business  was 
dull,  were  especially  cordial  in  their  congratulations ;  and  Fleminjg 
averred  that  he  had  always  foreseen  that  I  should  meet  with  good 
luck.  To  say  the  truth,  when  I  looked  upon  the  majestic  creature 
leaning  on  my  arm,  and  found  myself  appointed  to  a  responsible  of- 
fice at  a  foreign  court,  and  yet  a  young  man,  I  half  doubted  if  all 
were  reality.  But  the  brightest  sun  casts  shadows,  and  somehow  a 
train  of  dark  recollections  would  mingle  themselves  with  the  splendid 
images,  which  used  to  flit  before  me,  and  despite  myself,  compel  me 
to  pay  regard  to  them.  I  dreamed  now  and  then  of  standing  in  my 
mother's  chamber,  and  in  the  brightest  gayeties  of  life,  a  fitful  flash 
of  memory  would  sometimes  show  me  in  the  past,  the  happy  country 
girl,  poor  Anna  Carlton.  But  I  threw  into  my  letter  to  my  mother, 
announcing  the  state  of  affairs,  all  the  affectionate  warmth  for  which 
once,  alas !  I  had  no  need  to  strive.  I  fear  to  her  it  was  the  form,  and 
semblance,  and  elegance  of  regard,  without  the  soul.  Before  she 
replied,  I  went  to  visit  her. 

The  cottage  door  was  not  opened  as  usual  by  Anna  Carlton,  but 
by  a  neighbor,  whose  countenance  brightened  when  we  met,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  at  a  little  ceremony.    The  widow,  she  said,  had  been 
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ill  Bince  my  last  letter ;  she  would  apprize  her  of  every  arrival.  I 
sat  down  in  the  widow's  parlor,  feeling  that  it  was  an  altered  spot. 
Yet  the  old  heir-looms  were  all  there,  and  the  family  clock  clicked 
quietly  in  the  comer.  But  no  young  voice  echoed  there,  and  I  fan- 
cied Uiat  the  happy  hearts  which  used  to  beat  there,  would  beat 
never  again  so  merrily. 

'  By  and  by  my  mother  entered.  She  was  paler  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  I  saw  had  delayed,  that  she  might  change  a  ruffle,  or  add 
some  decoration  to  her  apparel,  before  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  straneer  son,  and  it  grieved  me  deeply.  I  thought  of  the  days 
when  I  used  to  leap  into  her  arms ;  when  every  hope  and  fear  was 
nightly  divulged  to  her,  and  how  in  after  years  I  took  pride  in 
administering  to  the  comforts  of  that  kindest,  and  humblest,  and 
loveliest  of  mothers. 

'  As  she  advanced  toward  me,  there  was  a  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
and  at  first  a  little  formality  in  her  expression ;  but  only  for  the  in- 
stant :  she  clasped  her  arms  around  me,  and  said,  with  a  tenderness  I 
have  never  forgotten, '  Oh  1  my  son,  God  bless  you !' 

*  The  news  of  my  engagement  had  come  upon  her  as  the  storm 
upon  the  willow ;  no  resistance,  no  crash,  but  its  victim  yielding, 
and  bent  to  the  earth.  There  was  a  sadness  and  humility  about  her, 
which  no  human  words,  and  no  human  eye  but  hers  could  have 
expressed. 

'  Of  Fanny  Lynde  she  spoke  with  a  delicacy  which  became  so 
humble  a  being  as  herself  But  when  I  told  her  with  my  own  lips 
that  I  was  going  from  the  country,  and  must  shortly  take  leave  of 
her,  had  her  tears  been  drops  of  molten  lead,  they  could  not  more 
have  burned  me  to  the  soul.  With  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  I  inquired 
for  Anna  Carlton.  She  was  rather  unwell,  and  in  her  room.  I  knew 
well  enough  the  illness  which  detained  her,  but  not  the  exertion  my 
mother  was  making  to  give  me  a  cheerful  welcome.  But  Qod  forbid 
I  should  detail  that  visit !  Like  the  rest  of  these  events,  it  has  passed 
behind  a  veil  which  is  seldom  withdrawn.  I  requested,  before  I  left, 
to  see  Miss  Carlton,  if  but  for  an  instant,  wishing  to  gaze  on  a 
remembrance  of  better  and  happier  days. 

'  Several  neighbors  came  to  ofier  congratulations  —  some  in  igno- 
rance, and  some  for  form.  Several  were  happy  I  had  been  so  for- 
tunate in  my  profession  and  connexions,  and  others  said,  bluntly, 
there  was  no  predicting  what  changes  years  might  work ;  and  then 
shaking  their  heads,  hoped  the  widow  was  better,  and  Anna  quite 
well. 

'  Heavy  hours  rolled  away,  and  the  time  came  for  my  departure. 
Of  the  parting  with  my  mother  I  shall  not  speak.  It  haa  come  to  an 
end,  and  I  was  about  crossing  the  threshhold,  when  I  heard  a  light 
footstep,  and  saw  Anna  Carlton  advancing  toward  us.  There  was 
not  the  usual  color  in  her  cheek,  nor  the  usual  spirit  in  her  eye ;  but 
there  was  the  same  beaming  smile  as  ever.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
perfectly  unmoved,  and  when  I  approached  her,  speech  seemed  to 
have  forffotten  its  office. 

'  But  I  had  seen,  as  I  had  desired,  the  relic  of  earlier  days,  and  her 
glance  seemed  to  roll  back  the  dark  tide  of  years.  Perhaps  she  found 
the  like  satisfaction  in  the  interview.     She  extended  her  hand,  I 
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clasped  it  in  mine,  and  with  that  most  common  and  coldest  of  forms, 
without  a  single  word,  Anna  Carlton  and  I,  who  nsed  to  chat  to- 
gether from  morning  till  night,  separated  for  ever.  I  left  tha  cottage 
with  the  wish,  that  as  with  tae  pollution  had  entered,  it  might  follow 
me  thence  again,  and  reached  town,  my  spirits  ill  according  with  the 
merry  and  gorgeous  preparations  for  the  coming  wedding. 

'  Lynde,  a  weak  man  in  his  devotion  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
would  fain  show  the  world  that  he  approved  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage. He  was  resolved  that  his  fair  and  favorite  child  Aould  cele- 
brate her  nuptials  in  all  the  splendor  he  could  command.  Fanny 
Lynde  herself  moved  through  the  scene  like  a  queen  receiving  her 
duQB  ;  her  personal  beauty  and  graceful  wit  had  nven  her  a  kind  of 
conventional  ascendancy;  she  conversed  with  all,  but,  as 'it  were, 
descended  to  converse  with  them.  Her  father  would,  time  and  ag^n, 
take  her  hand,  and  charge  her  playfully  to  do  him  credit  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James ;  to  which  a  glance  of  her  dark  eye,  or  the  scornful 
turn  of  her  lip,  was  her  only  and  perhaps  best  reply.. 

'  I  joined  in  the  gayety  which  was  going  forward,  and  watched 
the  splendor  which  was  preparing,  apparently  with  considerable 
interest. 

'  At  last  the  month  was  gone,  and  the  festivities  were  at  hand. 
Congratulations  poured  in  —  thanks  were  returned  —  ceremonies 
were  performed  ;  and  little  was  talked  of,  but  the  wedding  and  our 
departure.  The  day  before  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized, 
Lynde  was  sitting  in  my  office,  e^laining  for  the  hundredth  time  a 
certain  course  I  was  to  pursue,  after  having  officially  gained  the  am- 
bassador's confidence,  when  a  man  brought  me  a  letter  in  a  familiar 
hand,  with  a  black  seal.  '  The  magistrate  urged  me  to  thrust  it  away 
for  the  time ;  but  I  had  involuntarily  broken  it  open,  and  —  oh  Grod  I 
that  letter,  and  its  consequences !'   . 


I  DO  not  much  regret  that  my  friends  record  breaks  off  thus  ab- 
ruptly. Perhaps,  unconsciously  interested  in  the  circumstances,  I 
have  already  extracted  more  than  was  fitting.  But  I  shall  have  little 
to  add.  The  letter  commenced  with  the  most  affectionate  advice 
from  the  widow ;  she  commended  him  to  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
with  a  mother's  fervor,  and  feeling  fro&  her  increasing  weakness  that 
they  should  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  she  besought  him,  in 
memory  of  younger  days,  and  more  boyish  pleasures,  to  be  a  good 
man. 

Such  a  tone  of  perfect  jhildness  and  forgiveness  as  marked  that 
letter,  I  never  before  Ibtened  to.  It  reverted  a  little  to  old  times 
and  old  companions ;  recalled  one  or  two  early  adventures,  which 
of  a  winter's  evening  at  home  used  to  send  the  laugh  round  the  circle, 
and  besought  her  son  to  seek  with  his  best  zeal  the  glory  one  day  to 
be  revealed.  From  the  trembling  hand  which  traced  them,  these 
words  fell  with  a  burning  heat.  All  at  once,  the  weak  hand-writing 
ended,  and,  evidently  written  at  a  later  date,  was  the  foDowing : 
*  Grod  did  not  permit  your  dear  mother  to  transmit  to  you  this  last 
memento  of  her  affection.  She  sank  away  calmly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  expired  last  evening,  with  your  name  upon  her  lips.  Anna 
Caklton/ 
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So  suddenly,  and  from  such  a  source,  did  poor  Egertpn  learn  this 
sad  news.  There  were  many  shakings  of  the  head,  when  it  was 
told  through  the  village  that  die  widow  Eeerton  was  dead.  Many 
bad  said  that  she  was  dying  of  neglect,  and  many  more,  would  not 
like  to  charge  their  consciences  with  Egerton's  coldness  to  a  certain 
young  friend,  and  prophesied  no  good  of  a  marriage,  which,  truth  to 
tell,  it  were  better  should  not  take  place.    . 

I  have  often  thought  these  latter  good  people^  spoke  with  a  fair 
degree  of  shrewdness.  The  nuptials  were  decently  delayed,  and 
that  delay  postponed  them  for  erer.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
above  letter,  Fanny  Lynde  received  an  injury  on  an -equestrian  party 
ef  pleasure,  and  was  brought,  senseless  to  her  father's  house.  Cn 
Lynde's  agony  and  disappointment,  a  less  haughty  man  can  hardly 
conceive ;  so  many  bright  visions,  and  paternal  hopes,  dispelled  in  a 
moment  I  He  insisted,  however,  on  Egerton's  retaining  his  situa- 
tion ;  possibly  he  could  return,  "and  find  her  improved.  Ambition 
once  more  conquered  pand  when  in  a  few  months  Charles  Egerton 
sailed  for  England,  his  bride  had  scarcely  the  consciousness  to  bid 
him  farewell. 

It  is  rather  fashionable  now-a-days  to  make  light  of  affairs  of  the 
heart,  and  to  talk  coldly  about  the  nonsense  of  pining  for  disap- 

gointed  love.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  these  notions  may  be  sincere ; 
ut  Anna  Carlton  knew  nothing  of  them.  She  had  loved  Egerton 
with  all  her  affections,  and  never  once  thought  of  concealing  it.  We 
often  see  a  man,  when  the  regard  he  has  trusted  totters  to  the  ground, 
gather  strength  from  the  fall,  and  again  be  stem  and  daring.  But 
the  delicate  hopes  and  affections  of  woman  are  sadly  shattered  by 
the  Jarring. 

When  the  widow's  household  was  broken  up,  Anna  Carlton  found 
a  home  with  as  kind  a  ft'iend.  Perhaps  a  stranger  would  have  thought 
her  daily  duties  cheerfully  performed ;  and  so  they  were,  but  not 
heartily.  She  was  willing  to  live  for  others ;  but  for  herself,  she 
prayed  every  night  to  meet  the  widow  in  heaven  —  for  those  on 
earth,  whom  her  prayer  might  avail. 

I  will  not  linger  on  the  remainder  of  this  "sketch.  Sometimes 
a  neighbor  would  strive  to  make  the  young  orphan  happy^  and  when 
in  their  simple  merry-meetings  a  smile  used  to  sit  on  Anna'a  cheek, 
they  fancied  her  spirits  were  returning.  But  her  heart  was  en- 
shrmed  within  an  inner  temple,  the  threshhold  of  which,  joy  never 
passed.  Not  a  word  of  repining  ever  escaped  her,  nor  was  a  mo- 
ment given  to  idleness ;  and  thus  she  gently  and  hourly  declined. 
A  few  months  of  sorrow  and  solitude,  and  close  beside  the  spot 
where  the  widow  Egerton  was  buried,  the  sod  was  composed  over 
thegrave  of  her  young  friend,  Anna  Carlton. 

When  the  world  dazzles,  or  interest  leads  astray,  I  love  to  wander 
to  that  rural  burial-place.  The  unostentatious  record  of  her  purity, 
who  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  disappointment,  to  me  is 
full  of  meaning,  and  I  take  my  place  ag^in  among  men,  with  a  kind- 
lier sympathy  for  the  erring,  ana  better  guarded  against  temptation. 


20  Hymn.  fJu^y. 


HYMN. 

WUTTKN   rOR  THE  LATE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBEATION    Of*  '  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  P1L4SRIIU,  AT 

NCW'HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT.* 

Hbbe  then,  beneath  the  green-wood  shade, 

His  altar  first  the  pilgrim  made; 

'T  was  here,  amid  the  mingled  throng. 

First  breathed  the  prayer,  add  woke  the  song. 

The  same  low  sonnds  are  in  our  ears, 
Which  echoed  in  those  early  years; 
'T  was  this  same  wave,  with  gentle  reach, 
Came  rippling  up  the  shingled  beach. 

The  sun  which  lends  its  gladness  now, 
Lay  bright  upon  the  pilgnm*s  brow ; 
And  this  same  wind,  here  breathinff  free, 
Curled  round  his  honoi'd  head  in  glee. 

How  peaceful  smiled  that  Sabbath  sun  ! 
How  holy  was  that  daT  begun  ! 
When  here,  amid  the  thick  woods  dim. 
Went  up  the  pilgrim's  first  low  hymn  1 

Hush'd  was  the  stormy  forest's  roar. 
The  forest  eagle  screamed  no  more  ; 
And,  far  along  the  ocean's  side. 
The  billow  murmur'd  where  it  died. 

The  young  bird,  cradled  by  its  nest, 
Its  matin  symphony  repressed ; 
And  nothing  broke  tne  silence  there, 
Save  the  low  hymn,  or  humbler  prayer. 

The  red  man,  as  the  blue  wave  broke 
Before  his  dipping  paddle's  stroke. 
Paused,  and  nung  ust'ning  on  his  oar, 
As  the  hymn  came  from  off  the  shore. 

Look  now  upon  the  same  still  scene ! 
The  wave  is  blue,  the  turf  is  green ; 
But  where  are  now  the  wooa  and  wild  — 
The  pilgrim  and  the  (brest  child  1 

The  wood  and  wild  have  pass'd  away ; 
Pilgrim  and  forest  child  are  clay ; 
And  her^  upon  their  j^aves.  v>t  stand. 
The  freedf-men  of  a  mighty  land  I 

And  lol  our  goodly  heritage, 

A  busy  scene,  a  prosperous  age ; 

Here  Commerce  spreads  her  snowy  wings, 

And  Art,  amid  her  labor,  sings. 

Far  as  the  spreading  gaze  is  given, 
A  fruitful  soil,  a  glowing  heaven ; 
Contentment  all  the  valley  fillBL 
While  peace  is  piping  ftom  the  nills. 

And  here,  where  hearth  nor  home  might  bless, 
Once,  in  the  woody  wilderness, 
Like  spring,  young  Love  now  decks  the  year. 
And  Sharon's  sweetest  rose  is  here. 


*  Supposed  to  be  ranf  on  the  spot  wh«re  the  pilgrima  laaded,  end  held  their  fint  public  Sebbuth 
worship. 
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Soft  voices  wake  the  streets  all  day, 
And  smiling  looks,  and  hearts  as  say; 
And  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  birda 
Childhood's  light  laugh,  and  half-lisp'd  words. 

Law,  Justice,  Love,  here  meet  as  one, 
Here  Science  hails  her  gifted  son; 
Here  Faith  secures  htr  sacrifice. 
And  Hope  bends  radiant  from  the  skies. 

Then  while  upon  this  spot  we  stand, 
The  children  of  that  Christian  band. 
Be  ours  the  thoughts  we  owe,  this  aay, 
To  our  great  fathers  pass'd  away. 

By  prayer  and  contemplation  led, 
Be  ours  bv  their  brave  spirits  fed ! 
Be  ours  the  faith  and  valor  true, 
Which  nerved  that  brave  immortal  few  I 

Be  OUTS  the  love  by  virtue  given — 
The  good  man's  boast,  the  pride  of  Heaven ; 
Be  ours  their  efforts  and  their  aim, 
Their  truth,  their  glory,  and  their  name ! 
Jftm-Havtnt  Jmtu,  1838.  w.  t.  t» 


SHAKSPEARE'S    SEVEN    AGES. 


AGE   rirTH. 


*  And  then,  the  Juctice, 
lu  fair  roaDd  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eye*  iievere,  and  beard  of  formal  cnt. 
Full  of  wiie  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  ao  he  plays  bis  part.' 

It  has  lately  been  well  and  truly  said,  '  There  are  two  kinds  of 
wisdom :  in  the  one,  every  age  in  which  science  flourishes  surpasses, 
or  ought  to  surpass,  its  predecessor ;  of  the  other,  there  is  nearly  an 
equal  amount  in  all  ages.  The  first  is  the  wisdom  which  depends 
upon  long  chains  of  reasonings,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  of  a  g^reat  subject  at  once,  or  complicated  and  subtle  processes 
of  metaphysical  analysis :  this  is  properly  philosophy ;  the  other  is 
that  acquired  by  experience  of  life,  and  a  good  use  of  the  opportu- 
nities possessed  by  all  who  have  mingled  much  with  the  world,  or 
who  have  a  large  share  of  human  nature  in  their  bosoms.  This  un- 
systematic wisdom,  drawn  from  personal  experience  is  termed  pro^ 
perly  the  wisdom  of  ages.'*  The  writer  fVom  whom  we  quote,  goes 
on  to  state,  that  this  notion  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  fire,  on  this  account,  equally  applicable 
to  all  periods.  Indeed  it  is  the  writing  from  these  real  sources  of 
knowledge,  action  and  observation,  that  makes  the  popularity  of 
£sop,  the  excellence  of  Bacon,  and  the  immortality  of  Shakspeare. 
But  terms  and  customs^  the  science  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  change. 

*  London  and  Westminster  Rev.,  Jan.  1837. 
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, i 

The  'justice'  of  our  historian  is  not  the  justice  of  one  day  univer- 
sally. The  character  he  has'  hit  upon  to  embody  the  '  fifth  age'  is 
not,  perhaps  as  applicable  now.  as  it  was  then.  But  Shakspeare 
himself  was  a  'justice/  when  he  wrote  the  a^es,  not  though  as  he 
painted  him.  It  is  his  own  age  that,  in  our  view,  he  fails  to  describe 
with  perfect  truth.  But  it  has  almost  passed  into  an  axiom  that  no 
man  can  write  the  history  of  his  own  times  or  of  his  own  life.  Then 
how  can  a  justice  describe  a  justice  ]  No  American  could  at  this 
time  write  the  history  of  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  with 
impartiality ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  the  life  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  will  be  written  by  some  one  in  the  next  generation. 
The  man  looks  with  truth  upon  his  boyhood,  his  loves,  and  his  battles, 
but  he  does  not  know  himself.  The  '  justice'  is  the  age  of  wisdom^ 
but  not  the  wisdom  of  its  own  nature  and  ^ime,  but  of  the  past. 

A  man  may  be  a  fool  at  thirty,  and  yet  die  a  sage.  Let  him  who 
has  gleaned  no  knowledge  at  forty,  who  is  a  dupe,  a  bigot,  and  a  sneak 
at  this  age,  keep  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possiole.  His  case  is  hope- 
less. It  is  told  as  a  great  wonder  in  the  history  of  mind,  that  Sheri- 
dan was  a  dull  boy.  Now  he  is  called  a  dull  boy  who  does  not  get 
his  lessons  at  school.  Who  hates  books  ;  and  it  is  precisely  those  minds 
diat  are  not  easily  trammelled  and  harnessed  by  false  systems  of  edu- 
cation, that  are  tnost  likely  to  turn  out  well.  Why  expect  the  fruit 
before  the  harvest  1  Why  look  for  wisdom  in  the  ages  of  experience  t 
Byron's  early  poetry  was  perhaps  justly  ridiculed.  He  who  is  a 
wonder  as  a  boy,  is  rarely  distinguished  as  a  man.  ^The  boyhood  of 
a  distinguished  man  may  be  maae  to  become  a  wonder,  when  read 
by  the  light  of  his  manly  deeds  ;  when  we  have  the  key  of  his  cha- 
racter at  hand  to  decipher  the  riddle  of  his  waywardness  or  dull* 
ness  in  his  youth.  The  fruits  that  are  early  ripe  are  often  worm- 
eaten  and  unsound,  and  the  minds  that  are  precocious  and  forward, 
never  arrive  at  perfect  strength.  Let  him  who  is  cosseted  in  his 
early  years  as  a  genius,  content  to  stand  upon  the  sandy  foundation 
of  a  pretty  thought,  or  a  flowery  college  exercise,  beware  of  ne- 
glecting the  common ;  beware  of  neglecting  these  paths  to  wisdom 
which  lie  open  to  be  trod  in  the  market  places  of  mankind. 

The  steps  to  the  'justice'  or  age  of  wisdom,  are  reeularlv  pro- 
gressive. A  man  may  not  jump  the  '  lover'  or  the  '  soldier'  with  im- 
punity. This-  is  the  reason  why  some  are  never  wise,  because  they 
are  never  boys,  lovers,  and  soldiers,  in  a  natural  way ;  ther  are  hur* 
rled,  by  ambitious  and  impatient  parents,  who  always  look  at  their 
children  through  magnifying  glasses,  over  the  early  disciplinaiy 
'ages.'  A  boy  is  a  lover  when  he  should  be  playing  ball ;  he  passes 
into  action  when  ha  should  be  '  sighing  like  furnace,'  ^d  he  becomes 
a  long,  lean,  lank  'justice,'  with  no  portliness  nor  'wise  saws'  in 
which  to  play  his  part. 

Many  poets  who  have  been  worshipped,  were  not  men  in  inde^ 
pendence,  self-reliance,  and  resolution.  Like  the  wandering  barpeni, 
the  minstrels  of  old,  they  have  been  welcome  in  castle  hall,  in  lady's 
bower.  They  have  had  the  freedom  of  the  world  granted  to  them  $ 
and  by  common  consent  have  been  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  rules 
and  obligations  which  bind  working,  every-day  men.  Their  ex- 
cesses have  been  pardoned  as  venial  eccentricities,  and  all  their 
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•trumnaw  viewed  m  the  peculiarities  of  genius.  Penons  very 
wisis  m  their  own  estimadoo,  fall  into  the  palpable  inconsistency  of 
lidiouHng  those  who  would  elevate  common  lue  into  its  real  impor- 
tance, and  who  would  consecrate  in  poetry,  not  the  wild,  the  nuper- 
natural,  the  exaggerated,  but  simple  action,  way-side  truth,  the  hum- 
ble, the  pure,  the  lowly ;  the  cottage,  not  the  palace';  the  cottager, 
not  the  kmg.  Those  very  persons  wlKhnow  cry  out  so  louldly  against 
transcendentalism,  the  rague,  the  £Edse,  as  they  call  it,  are  the  men  who, 
by  their  patronage  and  praise,  have  been  the  advocates  of  those  who, 
so  they  wrote  well,  they  were  content  should  live  very  badly.  They 
prefer  Byron  and  Goldsmith,  the  one  an  exile  by  his  own  ill-regulated 
passions,  the  other  a  vagabond  and  gambler,  to  Wordsworth,  with  his 
worship  of  nature,  and  his  saint-like  life.     . 

Oolasmith  never  was  a  tHse  man  or  'justice.'  He  travelled  widely,. 
and  mixed  extensively  with  mankind.  He  is  wise  by  fits  and  starts, 
just  in  proportion  as  he  follows  his  practical  knowledge  ;  and  he  is  a  ^ 
fool  in  his  new  clothes,  and  at  cards,  and  with  his  wine.  Poor  Goldy ! 
We  love  thee  while  we  condemn  thee.  We  use  thy  faults  for  argu- 
ment —  for  the  benefit  of  truth  ;  thy  virtues  need  no  trumpet.  And 
thou  thyself,  in  thy  purified  st^te,  {roe  from  duns,  landladies,  and  thy 
soperioTB  in  talk,  who  prevented  thee  irksomely  from  realizing  at  the 
moment  the  inward  strength  thou  wert  conscious  of  possessing,  now 
robed  in  immortal  clothing  with  no  base,. earthly  senses  to  distract 
thy  spirit,  as  thou  indulgest  thy  roving  propensities  in  speeding  from 
Worid  to  world,  in  thy  pursuits  of  divine  history,  if  thou  art  stopping 
to  look  over  my  shoulder  as  1  indite  thy  name,  in  the  reckless  gene- 
rosity of  thy  nature,  art  willine  for  all  sacrifices  of  thine  own !  Thou 
knowest  my  motive  !  Thou  forgivest  the  apparent  wrong  1  Come, 
let  me  read  to  thee  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  in  this  richly *bound  vo- 
lume of  your  works  I  A  poor  tribute,  this  gilding  and  binding,  to 
thy  merit  1  Know  that  thou  art  read  in  many  a  carefully  worn  book, 
by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire;  that  all  know  thee  and  love  thee,  and 
all  acknowledge  that '  e*en  thy  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side  1' 

Man  was  made  to  be  a  father,  to  have  a  family  altar,  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  children.  These  acts  develope  his  nature,  and  make 
him  a  *  justice.'  How  foolbh  to  suppose  a  house  capable  of  erecting 
itself,  or  to  suppose  a  human  being  can  be  wise  without  experience  I 

Those  young  men  who  are  starting  in  life  with  high  hopes,  and 
who,  in  a  noble  spirit,  have  counted  the  cost  of  their  undertaking,  and 
determined  upon  the  sacrifice,  shbuld  not  be  discouraged  when  a 
youne  genius  arises  and  shoots  by  them  in  their  plodding  course, 
seeming  to  take  by  intuition  what  costs  them  so  much  work.  Let 
them  recollect,  that  almost  all  those  who  lived  in  the  body,  years  ago, 
and  are  not  yet  dead  in  the  hear^  of  the  world,  did. not  produce  their 
lasting  fruits  until  they  had  become  'justices;'  been  experienced  in 
Kle,  suffered  its  pangs,  its  ineffable  miseries,  and  undergone  its  labor. 
Men  may  have  a  wonderful  aptne^  in  storing  in  their  minds  the 
knowledge  of  past  ages,  a  retentive  memory,  a  musical  ear,  fine  taste^ 
i.  e.,  a  good  balance  of  the  senses,  the  selections  of  the  ear  not  offend- 
ing the  eye,  and  so  through  all,  and  yet  be  wanting,  no  matter  how 
showy  they  may  be,  in  a  power  to  originate  a  single  valuable  idea. 
The  makers  are  few ;  the  sellers,  the  transporters,  the  box-fillers^  the 
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binders,  many.  For  a  young  man  to  feel  his  faults,  to  know  and  la- 
ment bis  deficiencies,  is  the  surest  token  of  inherent  soundness.  He 
must  not  expect  to  be  a  'justice'  in  a  hurry.  Let  him  work,  and 
patiently  bide  his  time. 

The  early  successes  of  the  genius  make  him  satisfied  with  himself, 
an;l  endanger  his  mental  health.  He  is  apt  to  stop  to  contemplate 
his  own  elevation  ;  to  reap  his  reward,  ere  it  is  ripe  tor  the  plucking ; 
while  the  late  reapers  gain  the  full  harvest,  pressed  down  and  running 
over.  If  any  one  is  anxious  to  test  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we 
refer  him  to  the  eminent  lawyers,  profound  philosophers,  and  elo- 
quent and  sound  preachers  of  this  or  any  time.  Those  men  who 
have  held  the  first  places  in  the  world's  action,  its  honors  and  respect, 
as  a  general  thing,  either  spent  their  youth  in  manual  labor  or  some 
drudgery  or  other.  After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  many  have  begun 
their  book-education,  already  educated  to  no  common  strength,  and 
have  sat  with  boys  on  a  recitation  bench,  at  school  and  college,  and 
been  taught  by  their  juniors.  They  have  had  the  courage  and  philo- 
sophy to  do  all  this,  and  more,  to  support  themselves  through  this 
iron  labor  (for  books,  words,  signs,  are  no  trifle  to  a  man  who  has  all 
his  life  been  used  to  the  real  thing  itself,)  by  services,  in  a  menial 
capacity,  so  called,  to  the  college ;  and  then  have  by  inches  mounted 
the  '  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,'  and  been  re- 
warded tor  their  chivalry  and  manliness.  These  are  the  'justices/ 
and  we  hope  they  have  their  '  bellies  with  good  capon  lined,'  or  mut- 
ton or  beef-steak,  as  they  recount  the  history  of  their  early  struggles 
to  their  children.  Surely  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man  to  go  well  fed,  let 
him  be  never  so  intellectual  and  philanthropic  ! 

Wisdom  id  not  always  employed  for  good,  and  we  must  needs  con- 
fess that  most  of  the  charlatanry  in  the  world  is  perpetrated  by  mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen  or  'justices.'  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  youth 
lends  itself  to  a  set  piece  of  imposition.  It  may  be  driven  to  shifts, 
be  led  into  crime,  and  plunged  in  despair,  which  very  state  is  a  proof 
of  a  not  seared  conscience.  But  a  man  must  be  long  drilled,  tightly 
cramped,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  (we  take  the  view  of 
Shakspeare,)  before  he  will  be  willing  to  put  on  the  garb  of  '  wise 
saws  and  modem  instances,'  and  play  a  part.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth 
passed,  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  action  being  over,  many  a  man,  being 
taught,  by  conscience  and  his  wisdom,  to  read  the  selfishness  and 
wickedness  of  his  own  heart,  about  whose  purity  and  fitness  for 
death  he  has  had  no  time  to  consider,  does  try,  at  least,  to  assume 
the  exterior,  the  reality  of  which  he  so  much  needs,  and  which  his 
moral  nature  demands,  of  virtue  and  sobriety ;  and  without '  making 
any  bones'  about  it,  he  joins  churches  ;  is  enrolled  in  societies  for  the 
suppression  of  every  thing,  po  matter  what,  so  it  bears  the  name  of 
'  reform ;'  begins  to  look  grave  ;  comb  out  his  curls ;  keep  a  little 
memorandum-book  of  wise  sayings ;  feed  that  disposition  in  the 
world  to  look  up  to  the  solenm  quackery  of  humbug,  and  so  '  he 
plays  his  part.' 

Such  an  one,  having  learned  the  pleasures  of  temperance  by  the 
pains  of  excess,  the  folly  of  passion  by  the  comforts  of  a  constant 
equanimity,  is  prepared  to  enjoy  an  inferior  kind  of  happiness  in  the 
gratifications  of  sense.    He  knows  the  rules  of  his  stomach.    You 
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do  not  catch  him  guzzling  beer  and  oysters  of  a  morning,  He  es- 
chews cocktails,  slings,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  toddies,  and,  '  his  fair 
round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined,'  he  sips  his  weak  brandy  and 
water,  or  his  diluted  sherry,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  no  novice, 
and  who  can  predict  to  a  shade  the  coats  of  his  tongue  at  sunrise. 
Enviable  justice  !  Thou  worldly-wise,  thou  respectable  man,  through 
what  dangers  hast  thou  passed  !  How  many  severe  head-aches  and 
severe  mortifications,  sometimes  burnt,  and  again  only  singed,  has 
Time  carried  you !  Where  didst  thou  learn  that  voice,  that  swell  and 
froth  of  utterance  1  Where  that  port,  that  measured  gait,  the  blend- 
ing of  stage  dignity  and  commercial  consequence  1  Where  leamedst 
thou  the  carriage  of  that  cane  1  What  tailor  made  thy  coat,  the  flaps 
so  broad  and  respectable  1 — and  where  gottest  thou  that  hat,  that  looks 
new  and  old  in  a  breath,  with  just  enough  of  wear  about  it  ?  I  see 
thou  hast  a  wife ;  and  she  too,  inestimable  woman  1  begins  to  fill 
out  into  respectability.  Who  could  suppose  either  of  you  ever 
danced  1  .  You  seem  to  have  been  for  ages  what  you  now  are. 
You  look  no  older  to*day  than  yesterday,  or  six  years  ago. 
Were  you  ever  young  ]  Did  those  '  eyes  severe'  in  wisdom,  ever 
look  love,  drop  the  tear  of  pity,  or  glisten  with  delight  1  Did  those 
compressed  lips  ever  cry  '  ma,'  or  imprint  a  warm  kiss  ?  Good  jus- 
tice, thou  art  not  much  to  blame,  but  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal 
to  laugh  at  in  your  mock  solemnity.  You  are  acting  a  part.  God 
speed  you  harmlessly  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  act ! 

Now  —  laying  aside  the  true  justice,  a  man  all  benevolence  and 
charity,  who  has  learned  to  look  as  a  philosopher  and  Christian  upon 
the'errors  of  man,  who  deals  in  large  principles,  and  trades  wholesale 
in  virtue  —  there  is  your  justice-merchant,  your  justice-deacon,  your 
justice-parson,  your  justice-quack,  your  justice-reformer,  and  your 
justice-of-the-peace.  The  first  makes  no  allowance  for  any  body's 
faults  but  his  own  ;  the  second  sleeps  in  church,  and  votes  a  member 
out  of  meeting  for  setting  in  his  hay  on  a  showery  Sunday ;  the  third 
preaches  what  he  does  not  believe  ;  the  fourth  gives  medicines  he 
never  takes  himself;  the  fifth  is  crazy  about  the  public  virtue,  to  the 
neglect  of  all  inward  piety ;  the  sixth  often  gets  his  appointment 
because  fit  for  nothing  else,  or  as  a  reward  for  twenty  years*  service  to 
a  party.  Some  of  these  do  and  some  do  not  wear  '  beards  of  formal 
cut.'  Some  only  shave  once  a  week,  out  of  compliment  to  a  clean 
shirt.  All  are  large  eaters ;  many  sly  drinkers.  All  are  '  full  of 
wise  saws  and  modem  instances,  and  so  they  play  their  part' 


HOPE 


Hops  is  a  goddess  fairest  seen, 
When  Time  holds  up  his  veil  between ; 
Her  charms  are  of  such  doubtful  hue, 
They  cannot  bear  a  closer  view. 
Approach  can  mar  them  — contact  blight, 
And  brief  possession  mars  them  quite. 
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AN    ALLEGORY. 


BY    6&ACB    6RArT0!l. 


In  a  beautiful  valley,  which  had  loug  since  been  redeemed  from 
the  rude  hand  of  nature,  and  over  which  the  art  of  man  had  spread 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  a  noble  mansion  reared  its  walls.  In 
the  midst  of  a  spacious  plain  it  stood,  and  peace  and  plenty  were 
there. 

This  goodly  dwelling  was  inhabited  by  a  dame  called  Virtue,  who 
not  only  maintained  order  and  discipline  within  its  walls,  but  over  the 
whole  valley  shed  the  influence  of  her  wise  laws  and  sober  regula- 
tions. Virtue  was  a  comely  matron,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  when 
she  wore  a  smile  upon  her  brow,  and  walked  abroad  through  peace- 
ful scenes,  to  the  natural  beauty  of  which  her  prudence  had  added  an. 
air  of  sweet  security.  The  majesty  of  a  queen  sat  upon  her  brow, 
and  the  purity  of  an  angel ;  and  there  was  at  times  something  so 
winning  m  her  tranquil  smile,  that  an  unfortunate  wretch  who  had 
often  looked  on  her  from  a  distance  with  wistful  eyes,  ventured  one 
evening  to  approach  under  the  shadow  of  twilight,  and  implore  her 
protection. 

The  supplicant  was  one  of  those  erring  daughters  of  humanity 
for  whom  Vice,  the  great  arch  enemy  of  Virtue,  had  set  his  snares, 
and  not  in  vain.  Poor  fool! — she  had  unwarily  entered  his  en- 
ticing paths,  and  becoming  sorely  entangled,  had  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrace  her  steps ;  but  not  unscathed  did  she  escape ;  she 
had  lost  her  fairest  ornaments,  and  many  a  thorn  had  pierced  her  feet 
and  rent  her  garments.  Thus  blemished  and  bent  with  shame,  she 
appeared  before  Virtue,  and  humbly  asked  permission  to  tread  the 
same  road,  and  follow  at  a  distance  on  her  chaste  footsteps. 

Scarcely  had  this  dejected  form  presented  itself,  when  a  sudden 
change  came  over  the  face  of  Virtue.  As  though  a  wintry  wind 
had  swept  over  her,  she  stood  chilled  and  rigid,  and  scarcely  opening 
her  lips,  motioned  sternly  with  her  raised  arm  to  the  sinner  to  depart. 
But  not  so  was  this  child  of  error  to  be  daunted.  Still  lingering 
near  the  sweet  abode  of  Virtue,  she  haunted  her  steps,  and  hung 
upon  her  robe,  and  entreated  beseechingly  to  be  allowed  once  more 
to  wind  her  way  in  silent  obscurity  through  those  paths  of  peace. 
Until,  observing  ever  that  she  was  repulsed  with  scorn  and  abhor- 
rence, she  stepped  aside,  and  fell  once  more  into  the  snares  of  Vice, 
where  fearful  i^ls  beset  her,  and  evil  fellowship  corrupted.  The  blan- 
dishments oi^  Pllsasure  and  Wantonness,  those  thoughtless  satellites  of 
Vice,  gave  transient  relief  from  the  anguish  of  remorse,  and  with 
companions  like  unto  these  she  revelled  a  while,  forgetful  of  the 
charms  of  innocence,  and  indignant  at  the  frowns  of  Virtue  ;  for  a 
change  had  passed  over  her  soul,  from  the  moment  she  was  cast  off, 
degraded,  from  her  last  interview  with  that  prudent  and  dignified  lady. 
They  never  met  again,  except  by  chance,  when,  sad  and  weary,  this 
wretched  wanderer  made  a  last  feeble  effort  to  regain  her  footing 
within  the  outskiits  of  Virtue's  beautiful  domain.  Well  might  she 
struggle,  for  a  yawning  abyss  was  near,  and  many  a  fatal  warning 
told  her  that  her  backward  steps  were  sliding  thitherward.    But  it 
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was  now  too  late  to  shake  off  the  evil  companions  that  dragged  her 
downward,  and  hindered  her  for  ever  more  from  passing  unnoticed 
into  the  humble  path  of  duty.  Wantonness  idled  near,  and  Levity 
hung  about  her  like  a  gaudy  creeper  round  a  sickly  stem. 

A  crimson  flush  rested  on'the  chaste  brow  of  Virtue,  and  indig- 
nation sparkled  in  her  eyes,  when  she  accidentally  encountered  the 
hardened  gaze,  and  loose  disordered  air,  of  the  unfortunate ;  and 
turning  to  her  friends  Modesty  and  Propriety,  whose  faces  were  as 
red  as  her  own,  she  cried,  in  tones  that  sounded  like  knells  of  death 
in  the  ears  of  the  guilty  :  '  Aid  me,  aid  me,  my  maidens,  in  chasing 
this  abandoned  creature  from  our  own  pure,  unsullied  walks  !' 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  her  wish  was  accomplished,  and 
Vice,  seizing  on  his  victim,  hurled  her  into  the  abyss  of  in&my,  where, 
through  scenes  of  unspeakable  pollution,  she  tn>d  her  way  to  ever- 
lasting sorrow. 

Where  were  those  lovely  sisters,  the  fair  attendants  on  Virtue, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  whose  sweet  voices  mi?ht  have  counselled 
that  stem  dame  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  Mercy,  and  stretch 
forth  a  redeeming  hand  to  the  erring  one,  before  it  was  too  late  to  save 
her  from  the  dreadful  doom  of  the  wicked  1  Faith  was  at  church ; 
Hope  dwells  too  much  on  the  future,  to  grant  assistance  in  present 
difficulty ;  and  as  for  Charity  —  she  was  at  home. 
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Tbb  maidens  of  my  own  countries 

I  boast  me  of  them  all ; 
As  smiling  in  their  tranauii  homes, 

As  blithe  in  festal  hall  i 
I  boast  me  of  their  forms  of  grace, 

Their  eyes  of  heaveul  v  blue, 
But  most  I  pnde  me  in  their  hearts  — 

Tbeir  hearts,  so  warm  and  true. 

'Come,  Laura  of  the  siren  song 

The  ball  to-night  is  gay ; 
With  rosea  there  and  music-notes, 

They  slip  the  hours  away ; 
Then  be  no  more  the  lone  wild-rose, 

With  sweet  face  aye  unseen, 
But  braid  those  sunny  locks,  and  come 

To  reign  our  Beauty's  queen.' 

*  Oay,  gay,  I  trow  the  ball  may  be, 

With  mirth  and  music's  chime, 
But  I  must  by  my  father  sit, 

And  sing  an  old  world  rhyme. 
Sweeter  to  me  than  dancer's  praise, 

It  is  to  hear  him  say, 
*God  bless  thee  now,  my  bonny  child, 

Thou  steal'st  mine  age  away!' 

*  Come,  Aroie  of  the  roguish  eye. 

Young  Ernest  leads  the  dance, 
To  him  full  many  a  maiden  throws 

A  message-sending  glance ; 
Come  show  that  dainty  cheek  to-night, 

Its  blushes  are  betrayed, 
And  be  no  more  the  lily-flower, 

That  lives  and  dies  a.  maid. 
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*  Voung  Ernest  leads  the  danoe  to«mght. 

He  hath  a  soul  of  glee ; 
Yet  were  his  step  not  there,  I  trow, 

The  ball  were  bright  for  me : 
But  wo 's  my  heart  I  all  sick  and  pale 

My  brother  pineth  now. 
And  he  will  chide  for  Anne's  hand 

To  bathe  his  burning  brow.' 

'  Say  Isabel,  *  our  soul's  lady^' 

Tlie  ball  is  blithest  now. 
Then  why  amidst  its  mirtn,  so  pale^ 

With  brimful  eye,  art  thou  1 
Ye  look  just  like  the  new-dressed  rose 

The  big  rain  has  gone  o'er. 
That  droops  the  head,  and  seems  to  say, 

I  'II  queen  it  here  no  more.' 

*  The  ball  is  beautiful  to  me. 

The  music  is  most  sweet, 
'T  is  joy  to  see  my  sisters  glance. 

Their  glow-worm  light'mng&et ; 
But  Leslie  is  a  sailor  bold. 

And  he  is  on  the  sea ; 
The  winds  may  lose  his  bark,  to-night, 

Then  What's  this  ball  to  meT 

The  maidens  of  my  own  countrie, 

I  boast  me  of  them  all. 
As  smiling  in  their  tranquil  homes, 

As  blithe  in  festal  half; 
I  boast  me  of  tbeir  forms  of  grace^ 

Their  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 
But  most  I  pride  me  in  their  hearts, 

Their  hearts,  so  wapm  and  true. 

H.  L.  B. 
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THE   EVENING  OP  LIFE. 


'  Wren  the  summer  day  of  youth  in  slowly  wasting  away  into  the  nightfall  of  age,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  past  yean  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  as  life  woara  to  its  close,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back, 
Ibrough  the  vista  of  time,  uoon  the  sorrows  and  felicities' of  our  earlier  years.  If  we  have  a  home 
to  shelter,  and  hearts  to  rejoice  with  us,  and  friends  have  b^en  gathered  together  around  our  fire- 
sides, then  the  rough  places  of  our  wayfaring  will  have  been  wprn  and  smoothed  awav,  in  the 
twilight  of  life,  while  the  sunny  spots  we  have  passed  through,  wilLgrow  brighter  and  more  beantiftil. 
Happy  indeed  are  they,  whose  intercourse  with  the  world  has  not  changed  the  tone  of  their  holier 
feelings,  or  broken  those  musical  chords  of  the  haart,  whose  Tibntions  are  so  melodious,  to  tender 
aiMl  touching,  in  the  evening  of  age.*  ____ 

Two  articles,  one  entitled  *  Our  Birth  Days,'  and  the  other  *  Our 
Wedding  Days,'  have  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker.  They  were 
designed  to  present  to  view  many  of  those  interesting  scenes  which 
distinguish  the  period  between  the  dawn  of  infancy  and  the  meridian 
of  human  life  ;  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  early  wishes  con- 
tinually expanding,  and  the  aspirations  of  young  ambition,  in  its 
advance  to  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world,  and  the  realization 
of  anticipated  happiness,  not  only'  in  the  morning  of  connubial  pro- 
mised and  hopes,  but  in  the  calm  and  retirement  of  the  family  circle, 
amidst*  its  kind,  and  mild,  and  purifyine  influences.  Some  advice 
has  been  offered,  and  some  suggestions  have  been  made,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  awaken  more  particular  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  and  delightful  ofnces,  on  which  the  happiness  of  home 
so  essentially  depends ;  which  assuredly  serve  to  l^righten  those 
chains  which  connect  hearts  with  hearts,  here  on  earth ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  vital  importance,  may  prepare  those  hearts  for  never-end- 
ing communion  in  the  regions  of  love,  purity,  and  peace,  in  Heaven. 
In  our  early  days,  we  are  constantly  extending  our  upward  view  to 
the  elevated  landscapes  spread  out  before  us.  Our  ambition  is  con- 
tinually prompting  us  to  ascend,  till  we  can  reach  them,  and  join  the 
happy  multitudes  who  possess  and  enjoy  them.  In  this  prospective 
and  distant  view,  we  perceive  unnumbered  charms,  but  we  have  no 
distinct  vision  of  the  scenes  beyond.  In  process  of  time,  in  various 
paths,  we  advance ;  and,  as  we  advance,  we  discover  the  elevation 
to  be  less  than  we  had  imagined  :  and  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
summit,  we  see  that  the  plain  is  not  so  extensive  as  we  had  supposed  ; 
and  find  that  the  ground  soon  becomes  gradually  descending  to  the 
shadowy  vale  of  years.  To  this  vale,  our  view  is  now  more  parti- 
cularly to  be  directed,  and  to  the  search  for  those  avenues  which  may 
be  the  most*  smooth,  peaceful,  and  pleasant. 

We  are  now  to  consider  ourselves  as  having  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  our  earthly  journey,  from  which  the  place  of  its  termination  be- 
comes every  year  more  and  more  distinctly  discernible.  We  per- 
ceive a  gradual  change  in  the  climate,  and  an  autumnal  coolness  in 
the  air,  as  we  advance  :  the  verdure  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness  ; 
and  the  fading  colors  around  us  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  life's  sober  twilight,  and  solitude,  and  decay.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  prospect  to  the  general  observer,  and  such  are  the  rear 
soning  and  tne  conclusions  which  are  constantly  commanding  our  at- 
tention. Such  scenes  as  these  are  of  an  instructive  character.  They 
call  to  our  remembrance  the  flatteries  of  the  world,  and  its  thousand 
broken  promises,  and  teach  us  to  depend  for  our  contentment  and 
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happiness  upon  other  sources  than  those  which  satisfied  our  desires 
in  the  days  of  the  heart's  sunshine,  while  indulging  in  the  pride  of 
health  and  prospect.  We  must  search  for  these  sources,  and  secure 
a  supply  from  them.  Their  waters  may  not  be  so  sparkling  as  those 
we  loved  in  former  years,  but  they  are  more  salubrious  and  coropo- 
aing.  The  holidays  of  the  heart  may  not  be  so  gay  and  joyous,  but 
its  seasons  of  thanksgiving  will  be  calm  and  peaceful.  What  then 
are  these  sources  1  They  are  numerous,  and  accessible  to  all.  It 
b  true,  that  in  all  periods  of  life,  sickness  or  sorrow  may  visit  us,  and 
infuse  bitterness  into  our  cup.  For  these,  allowances  must  always  be 
made,  in  our  estimates  of  happiness  :  but  making  proper  deductions 
on  this  account,  it  will  be  found  that  life's  evening,  and  its  near  ap- 
proach to  it,  have  their  fair  proportion  of  substantial  peace  and  com- 
fort 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  benefit  of  those  lessons  which  we 
have  been  taught  by  experience ;  and  foolish  experiments  we  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  repeat.  We  shall  be  on  our  guard  against  temp- 
tations, knowing  how  we  are  surrounded  by  them,  and  knowing  also 
their  power.  The  young  are  always  trying  experiments  ;  the  aged 
have  seen  their  uselessness,  and  avoid  them.  Youth  is  a  bold  and 
imprudent  speculator ;  Age  is  cautious,  and  deals  more  in  realities 
than  in  castle-building.  Hence  the  pains  and  mortifications  of  disap- 
pointment seldom  destroy  or  impair  its  peace  of  mind.  In  the  next 
place,  the  feelings  and  passions,  which  make  so  much  display  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  in  old  age  become  calm  and  subdued ;  at  least  their 
motion  is  more  gentle  and  pacific.  Anger  and  resentment  are  found 
to  be  disorderly  and  disturbing  inmates  of  the  bosom  ;  and  they  will 
soon  be  expelled  by  those  whose  experience  has  taught  them  the 
miseries  which  such  intruders  always  occasion.  In  the  third  place, 
in  old  age,  our  friendships  become  matured  ;  and  our  friends  are  es- 
timated according  to  what  we  consider  their  deserts ;  whereas  the 
hasty  friendships,  as  they  are  called,  formed  in  early  life,  are  fre- 
qently  dangerous  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties  :  they  are  formed  at 
random,  too  of\eu,  and  end  in  misfortune.  A  want  of  experience 
occasions  thousands  of  these  temporary  alliances,  which  are  produc- 
tive of  no  valuable  results.  Old  friends  are  like  old  wine :  more 
pure,  more  loved,  and  more  medicinal,  than  new.  '  A  faithful  friend 
IS  the  medicine  of  life ;'  and  when  experience  is  added  to  fidelity,  so 
much  the  better. 

Again.  Go  into  the  family  circle,  and  see  the  venerable  heads  of 
it,  whose  hsnds  and  hearts  have  been  joined  for  half  a  century.  They 
have  become  acquainted  vrith  each  other's  desires,  failings,  and  vir- 
tues ;  and  if  the  world  frowns,  they  are  from  habit  inclined  to  aid 
and  comfort  each  other.  Their  happiness  and  duty  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. If  any  thing  is  necessary  to  strengthen  their  mutual  affection 
and  add  to  the  harmony  of  home,  they  find  it  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  been  faithful  in  the  education  of  their  children,  by  planting  in 
their  hearts  the  seeds  of  religion  and  virtue.  If  old  age  is  not  a  sea- 
son of  pure  enjoyment,  with  a  competency,  the  fault  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  early  aberrations,  or  a  sinful  apostacy  from  known 
duty.  It  is  true  that  the  remarks  immediately  preceding  are  only 
generally  correct     There  is  in  society  a  melancholy  catalogue  of 
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exceptions ;  but  such  is  human  nature,  and  such  are  the  frailties  and 
follies  of  man. 

To  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  —  such  as  the  literary,  and 
those  whose  circumstances  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  labor 
or  business,  and  who  are  fond  of  reading  and  indulging  in  matters  of 
taste  —  the  evening  of  life  affords  especial  opportunities  for  the  roost 
tranquil  enjoyments,  arising  from  the  view  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  ;  and  it  is  the  happy  season  for  solemn  meditation  on 
subjects  of  eternal  moment :  and  for  this  last  purpose,  the  season  is 
most  interesting  to  all,  whatever  may  be  the  external  circumstances 
which  distinguish  their  lot  in  life.  The  foregoing  observations  have 
reference  to  some  of  the  comforts  of  old  age,  as  they  are  seen  to  exist, 
arising  out  of  the  employments,  habits,  dispositions,  tastes,  and  views, 
of  people,  as  they  approach  the  vale  of  years.  It  is  true,  that  in 
countless  instances  they  are  imperfect  and  unsatisfying  comforts. 
They  are  too  often,  merely  occasional  and  transitory  :  but  man's  im- 
prudence or  misconduct  gives  them  this  character.  Such  being  the 
sorrowful  truth,  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist  are  anxious  to 
change  the  aspect  of  society,  and  by  inducing  mankind  to  observe 
the  only  true  regimen,  to  increase  the  moral  health,  and  preserve  it 
in  purity  and  strength,  when  bodily  disabilities  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. Let  us  then  resort  to  the  only  medicine  which  possesses  the 
necessary  virtue  to  sustain  the  health  of  the  heart,  and  its  best  affec- 
tions, not  only  in  the  summer  of  life,  but  in  its  waning  autumn,  and 
the  cold  climate  of  its  winter.  The  only  sure  way  to  guard  against 
this  climate,  is  to  be  constantly  preparing  for  it.  Such  a  preparation 
renders  our  approach  toward  it  by  no  means  unwelcome,  because  it 
is  so  gradual.  In  a  word,  a  virtuous  life  is  the  only  one  which  can 
grive  serenity  and  peace  during  the  last  act  of  life's  drama.  The  calm 
beauty  of  its  evening  is  generally  the  natural  consequence  of  a  fair 
morning,  properly  improved  in  preparation  for  the  labors  and  duties  of 
its  busy  day :  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties  will  procure 
those  treasures  which  will  last,  and  preserve  their  virtues  till  the 
close  of  the  evening.  We  have  abundant  assurance  that  such  is  the 
course,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world.  They  who,  when 
young,  cultivate  kind  and  affectionate  dispositions,  will  imperceptibly 
surround  themselves  with  friends,  and  receive  courtesy  and  kindness 
from  all.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  those  in  the  meridian  of 
life.  Sincerity,  integrity,  and  truth,  always  will  command  respect, 
and  secure  the  homage  of  all  hearts,  except  the  hearts  of  those 
'  whose  censure  is  praise,  and  whose  good  opinion  is  scandal.'  In 
old  age,  virtue  will  always  enjoy  and  inspire  confidence  :  and  the 
peace  of  mind  which  an  old  man,  walking  in  the  path  of  honor  and 
truth,  displays  to  those  around  him,  insensibly  awakens  in  them  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  kindles  the  desire  of  imitation.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  that  influence  which  the  Christian  and  good  man, 
without  seeming  to  know  it,  exerts  on  all  around.  His  atmosphere 
is  all  health  and  purity. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  a  large  portion  of  those  miseries  which 
multitudes  suffer  in  old  age,  are  penalties  which  they  are  doomed  to 
endure,  as  the  usual  consequences  of  irregular  habitsi  violent  passions, 
unhallowed  desires,  or  unpardonable  carelessness.    Heaven  thus 
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teaches  wisdom ;  and  yet  how  few  attend  to  the  lessons  given  them  ! 
Let  these  solemn  truths  never  be  forgotten,  by  the  rising  or  the  risen 
generation.  To  be  sure,  there  are  miseries  which  age  is  doomed  to 
suffer,  that  seem  to  be  the  effects  of  pure  misfortune  :  but  what  we 
call  misfortunes,  too  often  are  occasipned  by  imprudence  or  inatten- 
tion. Afflictions  must  come,  according  to  the  order  of  nature.  Sick- 
ness distresses  our  friends,  as  well  as  ourselves;  and  ^^eir  .death 
wounds  our  hearts.  Still,  in  all  these  cases,  the  good  man  finds  peace 
in  the  retrospect  of  life,  and  is  sustained  by  hopes,  and  consolations, 
and  humble  trust,  when  he  extends  his  view  beyond  the  valley  before 
him.  His  life  may  have  been,  at  certain  periods  of  it,  covered  with 
clouds  and  gloom*  and  even  storms  may  have  overtaken  him.  Still 
he  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  around  him.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  often  witness  days  in  succession,  during  which  no  sunshine 
gladdens  the  earth,  and  the  elements  are  in  wild  and  destructive  com- 
motion ;  yet  before  those  days  have  closed,  the  heavens  have  pre- 
sented to  view  the  western  horizon  all  mild,  cloudless,  and  beautiful, 
and  glowing  with  the  promises  of  a  morning  of  serenity  and  softness. 
The  setting  svin  of  the  good  man  is  equally  peaceful,  and  full  of 
promise.  Heaven  grant  that  ours  may  be  such  !  To  gain  this  bless- 
ing should  be  the  unceasing  business  of  life  —  the  constant  aspira- 
tion of  the  heart.  Whatever  may  be  our  sphere  of  action,  we  all  nave 
our  duties ;  and  our  great  aim  should  be,  to  perform  them  properly. 
Time  is  on  the  wjng.  Youth  soon  rises  into  manhood  ;  manhood  is 
for  a  while  buried  in  the  midst  of  cares,  pleasures,  and  anxieties,  and 
then  hastens*  onward  toward  his  last  resting  place.  Let  us  all,  in 
view  of  *  Life's  Evening,'  and  the  solemnities  which  are  associated 
with  it,  sincerely  endeaver  to  be,  as  will  appear  to  be,  such  as  we 
ought  to  be.  This  is  no  time  for  deceiving  others  or  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  depend  on  the  flattery  of  our  epitaphs,  inscribed  by  the  hand 
of  affection,  and  therefore  deceptive  and  overdrawn ;  nor  let  us  re- 
pose our  confidence  in  the  comforting  aphorism,  that '  Death  opens 
the  gate  of  Fame,  and  shuts  the  gate  of  Envy  after  him.'  Let  us  es- 
tablish our  own  characters,  as  good  and  worthy,  and  deserve  them. 
Let  this  be  our  earthly  crown  of  rejoicing.  A  poet  of  feeling  and 
sensibility  has,  in  the  two  following  lines,  beautifully  described  the 
good  man's  exit : 

'Night  dews  fall  not  more  gently  on  the  ground, 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  ezpires.so  soft.' 
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Tna  earth  and  air  ate  ailent.  the  pure  aky 
Relieved  alone  by  pale  clouds  floating  by : 
The  summer  moon,  in  her  soft  majesty, 
Is  pouring  silver  on  the  Bleeping  sea. 
This  ia  the  hour  when  love,  deceitiiil  apnte, 
Steals  ¥riih  his  magic  throush  the  shades  of  night. 
Giving,  in  lover's  ejrea,  a  holier  smile 
tJnto  the  beama  which  kias  each  leafy  isle ; 
Unto  the  firmament  a  softer  mood ; 
Unto  the  aea  a  deeper  aoUtuda. 
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CLIMBING    THE    NATURAL    BRIDQE. 


BY    THE    ONLY    SURVIVING    WITMEtS    OF    THAT    B  X  TR  A  ORD  III  A  R  V    rSAT. 

I  HAVE  some  reason  to  believe,  that  I  am  the  only  aurviving 
witness  of  that  most  adventurous  exploit  of  climbing  the  Natural 
Bridge  in  Virginia ;  and  believing  that  the  particulars  ought  to  be 

fut  upon  record,  I  have  selected  the  Knickerbocker  as  the  medium, 
have  oftentimes,  and  for  many  years,  withstood  repeated  solicitations 
to  do  this,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  I  ffive,  lest  it  might  be 
supposed,  by  some  suspicious  persons,  that  I  had  waited  for  the  death 
of  the  other  alleged  witnesses. 

Immediately  after  the  adventure  had  been  accomplished,  and  while 
all  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  recorded  them  in 
a  sort  of  journal,  kept  to  record  visiters'  names,  by  poor  Patrick 
Henry,  a  man  of  color,  who  kept  the  Bridge.  This  record  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Patrick,  whenever  a  visiter  became  inquisitive  about  the 
circumstances.  Some  believed  my  statement,  and  others  disbelieved 
it ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  disbelieved  it,  as  he  informed  me. 
This  was  far  from  being  pleasant,  to  one  who  had  never  had  bis  ve- 
racity doubted  before.     But  this  was  not  all. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  Bridge,  some  time  afler  the  event,  when 
a  large  company  of  respectable-looking  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
just  returned  from  under  the  Bridge,  and  were  waiting  dinner,  like 
myself,  at  the  house  on  the  summit,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
conversation,  among  this  company,  naturally  turned  upon  the  re- 
markable event,  as  it  does  to  this  day ;  and  the  book  was  referred  to, 
as  usual,  for  the  particulars.  I  immediately  gave  Patrick  the  hint 
that  I  wished  to  remain  incog.,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  for  myself 
the  remarks  upon  my  testimony.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  listener 
never  hears  any  good  of  himself,  and  so  it  turned  out  on  this  occasion. 
The  company  were  unanimous  in  discrediting  my  testimony,  ladies 
and  all.  Little  did  they  imagine  that  the  man  himself  was  ensconced 
in  a  comer  of  the  same  room  with  themselves.  I  forthwith  deter- 
mined to  volunteer  no  more  testimony  about  things  so  out  of  the 
common  current  of  events  ;  at  all  events,  I  determined  to  hold  my 
peace,  until  the  public  mind  should  settle  down  into  the  truth,  as  it 
generally  does  at  last 

That  time  seems  to  have  arrived.  The  public,  without  an  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  has  yielded  its  credence  to  the  united  testi- 
mony of  so  many  witnesses.  Scarcely  a  periodical  in  the  country, 
or  a  book  of  travels,  but  mentions  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  coming  forward  at  this  time.  Tra- 
dition has  got  hold  of  the  story  at  the  wrong  end.  In  the  very  last 
number  of  your  Magazine,*  one  of  your  contributors  misrepresents 
the  matter  —  unintentionally  no  doubt ;  and  Miss  Martineau,  in  her 
'Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,'  undertakes  to  detail  the  whole 
affair,  scarcely  one  circumstance  of  which  she  does  correctly.    Under 

"  See  Knickbbbockeb  Magazine,  for  May. 
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these  circumstances,  I  think  a  discerning  public  will  readily  appre- 
ciate my  true  motiyes  in  coming  out  oyer  my  own  signature  :  indeed 
unless  I  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  at  all. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1818,  that  James  H.  Piper,  Wil- 
liam Revely,  William  Wallace,  and  myself,  being  then  students  at 
Washington  College,  Virginia,  determined  to  mcJce  a  jaunt  to  the 
Natural  Bridge,  fourteen  miles  off.  Haying  obtained  permission 
from  the  president,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  rejoicing.  When  we 
arriyed  at  the  Bridge,  nearly  all  of  us  commenced  climbing  up  the 
precipitous  sides,  in  order  to  immortalize  our  names,  as  usual. 

We  had  not  been  long  thus  employed,  before  we  were  joined  by 
Robert  Penn,  of  Amherst,  then  a  pupil  of  the  Rey.  Samuel  Hous- 
ton's grammar  school,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bridge. 
Mr.  Piper,  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  commenced  climbing  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek  from  the  one  by  which  the  pathway  ascends 
the  rayine.  He  began  far  down  the  banks  of  the  brook ;  so  far,  that 
we  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone,  and  were  only  apprized  of  his 
whereabout,  by  his  shouting  aboye  our  heads.  When  we  looked  up, 
he  was  standing  apparently  right  under  the  arch,  I  suppose  an  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  bottom,  and  that  on  the  smooth  side,  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  inaccessible  without  a  ladder.  He  was  standmg 
far  above  the  spot  where  Greneral  Washington  is  said  to  haye  in- 
scribed his  name,  when  a  youth. 

The  ledgre  of  rock  by  which  he  ascended  to  this  perilous  height, 
does  not  appear  from  below  to  be  three  inches  wide,  and  runs  almost 
at  right  anj^les  to  the  abutment  of  the  Bridge ;  of  course,  its  termi-  ^ 
nation  is  »r  down  the  cliff,  on  that  side.  Many  of  the  written  and  ^ 
traditional  accounts  state  this  to  be  the  side  of  the  Bridge  up  which 
he  climbed.  I  believe  Miss  Martineau  so  states ;  but  it  is  altogether 
a  mistake,  as  any  one  may  see,  by  casting  an  eye  up  the  precipice  on 
that  side.  The  story  no  doubt  originated  trom  this  preliminary 
exploit. 

The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  was  standing,  appeared  so  narrow 
to  us  below,  as  to  make  us  believe  his  position  a  very  perilous  one. 
and  we  earnestly  entreated  him  to  come  down.  He  answered  us 
with  loud  shouts  of  derision.  At  this  stage  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Penn  and  servant  left  us.  He  would  not  have  done  so,  I  suppose,  if 
he  had  known  what  was  to  follow ;  but  up  to  this  time,  not  one  of 
us  .had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Mr.  Piper  intended  the  darine 
exploit  which  he  afterward  accomplished.  He  soon  after  descended 
from  that  side,  crossed  the  brook,  and  commenced  climbing  on  the 
side  by  which  all  visiters  ascend  the  ravine.  He  first  mounted  the 
rocks  on  this  side,  as  he  had  done  on  the  other  —  far  down  the  abut- 
ment, but  not  so  far  as  on  the  opposite  side.  The  projecting  ledge 
may  be  distinctly  seen  by  any  visitor.  It  commences  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  pathway,  on  the  lower  side,  and  winds  round,  gradu- 
ally ascending,  until  it  meets  the  cleft  of  rock  over  which  the  cele- 
brated cedar  stump  hangs.  Following  this  ledge  to  its  termination, 
it  brought  him  to  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
placed  him  between  two  deep  fissures,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
gigantic  xolumn  of  rock  on  which  the  aforementioned  cedar  stump 
stands.    This  column  stands  out  from  the  Bridge  as  separate  and  die- 
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tiDot  as  if  placed  there  by  natute  on  purpose  for  an  obaenratory  ta 
the  wonderful  arch  and  ravine  which  it  over  looks.  A  huge  crack 
or  fissure  extends  from  its  base  to  its  summit ;  indeed  it  is  cracked 
on  both  sides,  but  much  more  perceptibly  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Both  these  fissures  are  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  numerous ' 
roots  project  into  them  from  the  trees  growing  on  the  precipice.  It 
was  between  these,  that  the  before-mentioned  ledge  conducted  him. 
Here  he  stopped,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  threw  them 
down  to  me.  Ana  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  story,  so  often  told,  that  he  went  up  to  inscribe  bis  name,  and 
ascended  so  high  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  return  than  go  for- 
ward. He  could  have  returned  easily  from  the  point  where  he  dis« 
encumbered  himself,  but  the  fact  that  he  did  thus  prepare  so  early, 
and  so  near  the  ground,  and  after  he  had  ascended  more  than  double 
that  height,  on  tbe  other  side,  are  clear  proofs,  that  to  inscribe  his 
name  was  not,  and  to  climb  the  bridge  was,  his  object.  He  had  al- 
ready inscribed  his  name  above  Washington  himself,  moro  than  fifly 
feet. 

Around  the  face  of  this  huge  column,  and  between  the  clefts,  he 
now  moved,-backward  and  forward,  still  ascending,  as  he  found  con- 
venient foot  hold.  When  he  had  ascended  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  the  earth,  and  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
pillar  overhangs  the  ravine,  his  heart  seemed  to  fail  him !  He  stopped, 
and  seemed  to  us  to  be  balancing  midway  between  heaven  and 
earth.  We  were  in  dread  suspense,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  him  dashed  to  atoms  at  our  feet.  We  had  already  exhausted 
our  powers  of  entreaty,  in  persuading  him  to  return,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Now,  it  was  perilous  even  to  speak  to  him,  and  verv  dif- 
ficult to  carry  on  conversation  at  all,  from  the  immense  height  to 
which  he  had  ascended,  and  the  noise  made  by  the  bubbling  of  the 
little  brook,  as  it  tumbled  in  tiny  cascades  over  its  rocky  bed,  at  our 
feet.  At  length  he  seemed  to  discover  that  one  of  the  clefts  before- 
mentioned  retreated  backward  from  the  overhanging  position  of  the 
piUar.  Into  this  he  sprang  at  once,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  danger. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  that  story  about  our  hauling 
Um  up  with  ropes,  and  his  fainting  away  so  soon  as  he  landed  on  the 
summit  Those  acquainted  with  the  localities,  will  at  once  perceive 
its  absurdity,  for  we  were  beneath  the  arch,  and  it  is  half  a  mile 
round  to  the  top,  and  for  the  most  part  up  a  rugged  mountain. 
Instead  of  fainting  away,  Mr.  Piper  proceeded  at  once  dovm  the 
hill  to  meet  us,  and  obtain  his  hat  and  shoes.  We  met  about  half 
way,  and  there  he  laid  down  for  a  few  moments,  to  recover  himself 
from  his  fatigue. 

We  dined  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Donihoo,  half  way  between  the 
Bridge  and  Lexington,  and  there  we  related  the  whole  matter  at  the 
dinner  table.  Mr.  Donihoo  has  since  removed  to  the  St.  Clair,  in 
Michig^.  Mr.  Piper  was  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  the  president  of  the  college  vras  his 
spiritual  preceptor,  as  well  as  his  teacher  in  college.  Accerdingly 
he  called  him  up,  next  morning,  to  inquire  into  it,  thinking,  perhaps, 
tStkU,  it  was  not  a  very  proper  exhibition  for  a  student  of  theology. 
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The  reverend  president  is  still  alive,  and  can  corroborate  my  testi« 
monv.  I  mean  the  Rev.  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  at  present  at  the 
head  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  As  to  the  other  wit- 
nesseSy  Mr.  Revely  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  somewhat  dbtinguished,  I  believe,  for  a  yoone  man  | 
but  he  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  poison,  as  I  have  been  informed* 
Mr.  Wallace  was  then  from  Richmond,  but  a  native-  ^f  Scotland, 
whither  he  returned  soon  after.  It  strikes  me  that  J  pnce  heard  of 
his  death,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain*  He  may  be  QtiU  aMye,  and 
able  to  substantiate  my  statement.  ;  ;    . 

Mr.  Piper  himself  afterward  married  a  daughter  ofG.^.  Alexander 
Smyth,  of  Wythe,  and  was  soon  after  appoiptisd  princip/il  of  some 
academy  in  the  West,  which  he  abandoned;  however,  ais  Ike  had  done 
the  ministry  before.  The  last  I  heard  of  him,  was  ditripg  the  last 
summer,  when  I  saw  his  name  registered'  at  one  of  Che  Virginia 
sprincs.  I  was  told  he  had  become  an  engineer,  an3  was  then,  en- 
gaged in  surveying  a  road  between  some  two  of  the  springs. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  hastily  related  every  thihg  about  the  Ex- 
ploit, which  I  have  any  reason  to  believe  will  be  interesting  to  the 

public,  either  now  or  hereafter. 

WuxiAX  A.  CAivmais. 


LINES 

ON    BtlNO    AIKBD    IT    A    LADT    *WaAT    !■    WITI' 

Wbat  '8  wit  1    "Tis  strange  that  you  shdold  ask 

That  yoa  poaaeas,  to  know : 
'  Tis  ¥ri8dom'B  arrow,  barl/d  by  truth, 

LaanchM  from  Apollo's  bow. 
Brief  aa  the  lightning,  but  the  darta, 

Like  those  yoor  eyea  aurround, 
Make  e*en  the  pierced  their  briUianee  own. 

And  half  forgive  the  wound. 

II. 

To  toil  denied,  or  art,  wit  ia 

The  immediate  gift  of  heavaa. 
Like  Pallaa  from  the  brain  of  Jove^ 

In  perfect  armor,  riTen. 
It  faateat  binds  the  freeat  minda^ 

And  willing  alavea  oommanda  i 
'  Can  Arffua*  handrsd  eyea  echpas^ 

And  chain  Briarena'  handa. 

111. 

VTit  can.  like  Nile^  the  daaerf  a  dearth 

With  life  and  verdure  grace; 
While  all  the  fertile  grandeur  own, 

But  none  the  source  can  trace. 
'  Tie  the  mind'a  beauty  i  but  where  both 

Abound,  who  darea  to  teach 
The  unconscious  fair  what  either  is, 

Will  rue  the  forea  of  each !  o. 
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THE    CRUSADES. 

Bright  rose  the  sun  over  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  never,  since 
the  world  had  birth,  did  it  rise  on  a  brighter  or  more  inspiring  scene. 
There,  her  gorgeous  palaces  and  beautiful  temples  bathed  in  the 
sunlight  of  an  eastern  mom,  rose  Jerusalem  I 

*  Her  towers,  her  domes,  her  pinnacles,  her  walls, 
Her  glittering  palaces,  her  splendid  halls, 
Showed  in  the  lustrous  air  like  some  bright  dream, 
Wove  by  gay  fancy  from  the  morning  beam.* 

Jerusalem  I  What  hallowed  associations  rush  upon  the  mind  at 
that  name  !  Once,  Queen  of  the  East,  and  mistress  of  the  world;  un- 
surpassed in  importance,  and  unrivalled  in  splendor ;  the  home  and 
pride  of  Judea's  sons.  Now,  the  jackall  howls  where  heir  kings 
reigpaed,  and  the  crumbled  marble,  once  marking  where  her  warriors 
slept,  now  mingles  with  the  whirling  sands  of  Arabia. 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time  !  Retrace  the  scroll  of  history  to  that 
epoch  when  Europe  sent  forth  her  noblest  and  her  best,  to  battle 
with  the  Saracen,  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  their  Redeemer  from 
defilement  and  disgrace. 

Under  the  city's  walls  were  encamped  the  Army  of  the  Cross.  Com- 

S anions  in  former  wars,  and  victors  in  former  battles,  they  had  come 
etermined  to  accomplish  their  errand,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  There 
were  the  flower  and  boast  of  Europe's  chivalry.  Steel  hauberk  and 
coat  of  mail  gleamed  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  trumpet's  note  of  de- 
fiance rang  on  the  morning  air,  with  the  taunting  clash  of  the  Turk- 
ish cymbal.  That  pennon  which  had  floated  o'er  the  head  of  its 
gallant  lord  amid  former  conflicts  of  his  house,  now  danced  gaily  to 
an  Asiatic  breeze.  The  emblem  of  an  ancient  line,  it  was  not  there 
to  be  dishonored ;  the  cherished  relic  of  past  splendor  its  fair  blazonry 
was  not  there  to  be  stained  or  sullied. 

Who  would  blame  the  enthusiasm  which  had  thus  led  them  forth 
to  battle  1  Who  can  censure  that  piety  which  gave  strength  and 
ainew  to  their  arms  in  the  battle's  shock,  and  was  their  last  solace  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  of  death  1  Yet,  there  are  those  who  call  the 
age  of  chivalry  an  age  of  folly  —  who  denounce  the  Crusades  but  as  an 
act  of  madness.  Madness  and  folly  they  may  have  been ;  unjust  they 
certainly  were ;  but  who  of  us,  had  he  lived  in  that  day,  would  not 
have  also  bound  the  sacred  emblem  to  his  shoulder,  and  followed 
the  crusading  host  to  the  holy  land  ?  The  enthusiasm  of  the  hermit 
of  Amiens,  the  oratory  of  St  Benlard,  and  the  commanding  talents 
of  Fulk,had  successively  been  used  to  spur  them  on  to  action.  The 
commands  of  the  papal  prelate  were  imperative,  were  not  these 
enough  to  impel  them  to  almost  any  deed.  But  the  Saracen's  insul- 
ting heel  was  on  the  very  sepulchre  of  their  Lord !  The  Turk's 
proud  foot  spumed  the  dust  once  pressed  by  the  meek  footsteps  of 
Christ  I  Jerusalem  was  captive !  Through  her  courts  and  palaces 
a  Moslem  strode  in  defiance,  and  reigned  without  rebuke  !  Were 
they  Christians,  and  could  they  endure  this  1  Were  thev  knights, 
and  could  they  brook  it  1  Drawing  the  avenging  steel,  they  swore 
never  again  to  sheathe  it,  till  their  object  was  accomplished,  or  till 
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the  last  drop  of  their  life's  blood  had  ceased  to  circle  round  those 
hearts  which  beat  only  for  their  honor  and  their  God. 

But  why  seek  to  excuse  the  Crusades  by  the  motives  which  led  to 
them  1  It  is  their  consequences  that  give  them  importance  in  his- 
tory, and  furnish  ample  apology  for  all  their  follies,  if  not  for  all  their 
crimes.    Apology  ! 

*  Sleep,  Richard  of  the  lion  heart. 
Sleep  0B|  nor  from  thy  cerements  start/ 

at  the  wrong  done  thy  memory  and  thy  name.  But  the  age  of  chi- 
valry has  passed,  like  a  bright  vision  of  the  morning. 

If  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  dreary  picture  which  the  civil- 
ized world  presented  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  and  compare  it  with 
the  succeeding,  we  must  allow  that  the  political  advantages  resulting 
from  them  were  such  as  Europe  will  never  cease  to  feel,  so  long  as 
her  hills  shall  stand,  or  her  name  be  known. 

Tom  by  intestine  feuds,  the  western  world  was  at  that  time  the 
scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  atrocious  wars  that  ever  disfigured  the 
page  of  history.  The  order  and  beauty  of  the  social  compact,  like 
that  of  the  ocean  lashed  to  fury  by  the  rushing  tempest,  was  lost  in 
the  wild  vortex  of  raging  passions  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  Law 
and  right  were  neither  respected  nor  obeyed.  The  sword  was  the 
only  passport  to  greatness,  and  opened  the  only  path  to  fortune  and 
to  honor.  Human  life  was  held  but  as  the  sport  of  any  petty  tyrant 
who  chose  to  take  it,  and  the  frequent  death-cry  of  the  murdered 
rolled  wildly  up  to  an  offended  God. 

Then  came  the  Crusades.  Glory,  immortality,  religion,  all  pointed 
with  imploring  finger  to  the  scene  of  a  Saviour's  sufferings  and 
death.  Fame  called  upon  her  votaries  to  battle  to  the  death  with 
Paynim  hosts  ;  Religion  upon  hers  to  wipe  for  ever  from  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  Christian  world,  the  deep,  damning  disgrace  of  al- 
lowing an  unbelieving  race  to  defile  the  land  they  loved,  the  sepul- 
chre they  adored*  Then  warring  nations  dropped  their  swords,  and 
gave  answer  to  the  cry  of  vengeance.  They  came,  the  noble  and 
the  proud,  the  young  and  the  old,  rallying  round  the  crimson  stand- 
ard. Unity  of  sentiment  and  community  of  interest  have  ever  given 
birth  to  mutual  kindness,  and 

'  All  those  courtesies  that  Io<re  to  shoot 
Round  virtae's  steps,  the  flowrets  of  her  fruit' 

So  was  it  tlien  ;  and  Europe,  purified  and  enlightened  from  this  and 
odier  causes  flowing  from  it,  woke  from  the  lethargy  which  had  so 
long  bound  her,  and  advanced  rapidly  toward  that  civilization  and 
refinement  which  now  ennoble  and  adorn  her. 

The  effects  of  the  Crusades  upon  literature,  though  not  immediate, 
were  no  less  salutary.  Philosophers  have  moralized,  scholars  have 
wept,  over  the  deplorable,  the  degrading  igrnorance  of  the  tenth 
ana  eleventh  centuries.  Science  slept.  A  death-like  lethargy  had 
come  over  her,  which,  like  the  sultry  blast  of  an  eastern  noon,  had 
palsied  all  her  efforts,  and  withered  all  her  energies.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  had  long  since  fled.  She  seemed  for  ever  to  have  forsaken 
those  haunts  she  once  loved  so  well,  till  the  Troubadoura,  catching  up 
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the  lyre,  then  shattered  by  Time's  careless  hand,  struck  firom  its  looff 
mute  strings  those  strains  which  roused  nations  to  arms,  and  a  world 
to  naadness.  NeVer  was  music  more  magically  eloquent.  The  lyre 
which  thrilled  beneath  a  Homer's  touch,  or  the  lapses  of  the  cygnet 
song,  might  have  been  sweeter ;  they  could  not  have  been .  more  in* 
spiring.  All  Europe  responded  to  the  strains  which  swept  over  the 
land,  and  echoed  through  her  old  baronial  halls. 

Then  commenced  the  restoration  of  letters  in  the  West  The  Trou- 
badour's lay  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  diviner  strains  of  a  Boccacio, 
a  Petrarch,  and  a  Dante.  Song  again  revived,  and  from  the  blush- 
ing vine  hills  of  France,  from  the  castled  crags  of  Scotland,  from  the 
wild  glens  of  Switzerland,  and  the  lovely  vegas  of  romantic -Spain, 
again  ascended  the  poet's  breathings,  free  as  their  mountain  air. 
The  very  Crusades  themselves,  by  furnishing  the  materials  from 
which  to  weave  the  gorgeous  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  by 
making  the  Crusaders  acquainted  with  all  the  glowing  imagery  and 
fanciful  decorations  of  oriental  literature,  gave  an  impulse  to  letters 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  felt,  till  man  shall  cease  to  appreciate 
and  admire  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  the 
Crusades  retarded  the  progress  of  literature  1  Rather,  they  cherished 
and  promoted  it,  when  the  last  flicker  of  the  fire  upon  her  altar 
had  nearly  expired,  in  sadness  and  in  gloom. 

Such  were  the  holy  wars,  their  causes,  and  their  effects ;  and  our 
feelings  and  sympathies  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  their  final  success. 


It  was  sunset  The  rich  mellow  light  streamed  in  a  thousand  va- 
riegated hues  over  Olivet's  green  top,  the  holy  city,  and  the  Christian 
camp,  till  at  last  it  met  Bethsaida's  wave,  blushing  and  sparkling  in 
its  embrace.  Not  a  ripple  disturbed  its  mirrored  stillness, save  when 
the  bright-plumed  bird  stooped  to  lave  his  wing,  or  taste  its  refresh- 
ing coolness.  Above,  was  the  deep  blue  sky,  so  bright  and  clear 
that  fancy  could  almost  soar  to  the  regions  of  the  blest  —  could  al- 
most catch  the  harmonies  of  heaven.  All  was  calm  and  beautifuL 
Even  the  stem  sentinel,  pacing  his  lonely  round,  for  a  qnoment  re* 
laxed  his  iron  brow,  and  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  surpassing  loveli- 
ness of  that  hour.  But  a  far  brighter  sight  met  his  eye,  as  he  gazed 
upward,  and  saw  the  consecrated  folds  of  the  sacred  banner  floating 
in  triumph  over  the  walls  and  battlements  of  Jerusalem.  Yes,  that 
day  had  seen  the  city  theirs,  and  the  kniehtly,  the  good,  the  gallant 
Godfrey,  as  he  bent  to  kiss  the  tomb  he  had  rescued,  was  seen  to  dash 
away  a  tear  of  mingled  gratitude,  penitence,  and  veneration,  and  then 
to  lift  his  hands  in  mental  adoration  to  that  Being  who  is  ever  the 
same,  whether  amid  the  burning  sands  of  Syria,  or  the  icy  regions  of 
the  Pole.  Thus  should  heroes  conquer.  Thus  did  the  crusaders. 
Blame  not  hastily  their  misdirected  zeal.  Censure  not  their  holy 
enthusiasm.  Profane  not  with  sacrilegious  touch  the  moes-erowB 
tombs  where  their  ashes  sleep.  Their  faults  were  the  faults  of  their 
age  ^  their  virtues  all  their  own. 

*.  B,  JC 
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MT    MOTHER. 


*  Bleat  mothar !  I  reoMmber  thee  !* 


Blbst  mother  I  I  remember  thee,  from  early  childhood's  hour, 
When  first  my  heart  awoke  to  feel  maternal  love's  deep  power ; 
Whea  not  a  transient  tear  oouki  dim  the  smile  of  infant  blisi^ 
That  was  not  dried  beneath  the  warmth  of  a  mother's  fervent  kiss. 

Ah !  yet  the  prayer  I  learned  to  lisp  at  twilight  by  thy  knee, 

Is  clear  upon  the  deep- wrought  page  of  halloweci  memory! 

And  those  soft  tones  that  rose  to  heaven  from  out  thy  swelling  breast, 

They  seem  to  sound  upon  my  ear,  though  thou  art  gone  to  rest 

Blest  mother !  I  remember  thee,  from  youth's  fresh,  buoyant  day ; 
A  star  thou  wert  to  guide  my  feet,  of  pure  and  constant  ray : 
Thy  love  possessed  a  charm  beyond  the  Ught  of  pleasure's  beams^ 
And 't  was  thy  counsel  that  forbade  my  trust  in  earthly  dreams. 

And  I  remember  a  soft  hand,  that  smoothed  my  aching  head, 
A  tearful,  guardian  eye,  that  watched  beside  my  curtamed  bed ; 
The  careful  step,  the  soothing  draught  thy  kindness  had  prepand, 
And  all  the  tokens  of  that  love  thy  orphan  child  once  shareo. 

Blest  mother!  I  remember  thee,  as  guide,  companion,  friend ! 
When  yeara  mature  had  taught  my  heart  life's  blessings  and  their  end  { 
When  1  had  learned  to  share  thy  griefs,  to  shed  the  tear  ior  thee^ 
Who  in  my  wayward  days  had  turned  to  pray  and  weep  for  me. 

'T  was  mine  to  cheer  thy  widowed  heart  with  all  a  daughter's  love^ 
And  hft  thy  sinking  spirit  up  to  brighter  scenes  above ; 
To  scatter  in  thy  lonely  path  the  flowers  which  kindness  weaves^ 
And  bind  around  thy  temples  fair  affociion's  myrtle  leaves. 

Blest  mother  1  1  remember  thee,  (alas!  how  sad  the  spot 
On  memory's  page,  which  even  now  the  tear  of  grief  must  blut  I) 
When  first  the  blight  of  fell  disease  passed  o'er  thy  constant  heart, 
And  on  thy  brow,  with  death's  pale  hand,  't  was  written,  'We  must  part!' 

But  not  a  murmur  mingled  then  with  faith's  assurance  given, 
And  not  a  fear  passed  with  thee  through  the  darksome  vale  to  heaven  ; 
No !  God's  own  rod  and  stafi*  were  there,  nor  could  I  wish  thy  stay, 
When  angels  beckoned  thee  from  earth  and  all  its  ills  ayay. 

Blest  mother !  I  remember  tbee^  when  on  thy  sable  bier, 
And  followed  by  an  orphan  tram,  which  stranger  hands  must  rear; 
When  laid  withm  thy  narrow  bed,  where  now  the  green  turf  grows, 
While  we  were  left  alone  to  stem  the  tide  of  human  woes. 

Yet  not  a/oft«,  for  One  there  is,  our  Father  in  the  sky. 
Who  stoops  to  make  our  cause  his  own,  who  listens  to  our  cry; 
Upon  bis  arm  our  strength  was  stayed,  his  hand  hath  been  our  guide^ 
And  He  who  gives  the  ravens  food,  for  us  will  still  provide. 

Blest  mother !  now  I  think  of  thee,  as  one  amid  that  threng 
Who  chant  before  the  throne  of  Gkxi  their  *  everlasting  song ;' 
In  midnight  dreams  thy  angel  form  around  my  couch  appears, 
And  ofr  toy  hand  seems  stretched  again,  to  wipe  away  my  lean. 

When  gating  at  the  shining  stars,  their  fixed  and  holy  light 
Recalls  thine  own  unwavenng  faith,  and  thy  example  bright ; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  a  star  thou  'It  ever  shine, 
With  beams  more  bc«utilul  and  bright  —  a  luatxe  all  divine. 
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LETTER    FOUR. 


I  PROMISED  you,  Fausta,  before  the  news  should  reach  you  in  any 
other  way,  to  relate  the  occurrences  and  describe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day  appointed  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
The  day  has  now  passed,  not  without  incidents  of  even  painful  inter- 
est to  ourselves,  and  therefore  to  you«  and  I  sit  down  to  fulfil  my  en- 
gagements. 

Vast  preparations  had  been  making  for  the  dedication,  for  many 
days  or  even  months  preceding,  and  the  day  arose  upon  a  city  full  of 
expectation  of  the  shows,  ceremonies,  and  games,  that  were  to  reward 
their  long  and  patient  waiting.  For  Xhe  season  of  the  year,  the  day 
was  hot,  unnaturally  so ;  and  the  sky  filled  with  those  massive  clouds, 
piled  like  mountains  of  snow  one  upon  another,  which,  while  they 
E>oth  please  the  eye  by  their  forms,  and  veil  the  fierce  splendon  of 
the  sun,  as  they  now  and  then  sail  across  hb  face,  at  the  same  time 
portend  wind  and  storm.  All  Rome  was  early  astir.  It  was  ushered 
m  by  the  criers  traversing  the  streets,  and  proclaiming  the  rites  and 
spectacles  of  the  day,  what  they  were,  and  where  to  be  witnessed, 
followed  by  troops  of  boys,  imitating  in  their  grotesque  way  the  pom- 
pous declarations  of  the  men  of  authority,  not  unfrequently  drawing 
down  upon  their  heads  the  curses  and  the  batons  of  the  insulted  digni- 
taries. A  troop  of  this  sort  passed  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
Julia  and  I  were  sitting  at  our  morning  meal.  As  the  crier  ended 
his  proclamation,  and  the  shouts  of  the  applauding  urchins  died  away, 
Milo,  who  is  our  attendant  in  preference  to  any  other  and  all  others, 
observed, 

'  That  the  fellow  of  a  crier  deserved  to  have  his  head  beat  about 
with  his  own  rod,  for  coming  round  with  his  news  not  till  after  the 
graatest  show  of  the  day  was  over.' 

'  What  mean  you  V  I  asked.     'Explain.' 

*  What  should  I  mean/  he  replied,  '  but  the  morning  sacrifice  at 
the  temple.' 

'  And  what  so  wonderful,'  said  Julia, '  in  a  morning  sacrifice  1  The 
temples  are  open  every  morning,  are  they  not  1' 

*  Yes,  truly  are  they,'  rejoined  Milo ;  '  but  not  for  so  great  a  pur- 
pose. Curio  wished  me  to  have  been  there,  and  says  nothing  could 
have  been  more  propitious.  They  died  as  the  gods  love  to  have 
them.' 

'  Was  there  no  bellowing  nor  struggling,  then  V  said  Julia. 

'  Neither,  Curio  assures  me ;  but  they  met  the  knife  of  the  priest 
as  they  would  the  sword  of  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

'  How  say  you  V  said  Julia,  quickly,  turning  pale ;  '  do  I  hear 
aright,  Milo,  or  are  you  mocking  1  God  forbid  that  you  should 
•peak  of  a  human  sacrifice !' 
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'  It  is  even  so,  mistress,  And  why  should  it  not  be  sol  If  the  fa- 
vor of  the  gods,  upon  whom  we  all  depend,  as  the  priests  tell  us,  b 
to  be  purchased  so  well  in  no  other  way,  what  is  the  life  of  one  man 
or  of  many  in  such  a  cause  %  The  great  Gallienus,  when  his  life  had 
been  less  ordered  than  usual,  after  the  rules  of  temperance  and  reli- 
gion, used  to  make  amends  by  a  few  captives  slam  to  Jupiter ;  to 
which,  doubtless,  may  be  ascribed  his  prosperous  reign.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  there  was,  as  Curio  informed  me,  at  the  market,  not  long 
afterwards,  a  sacrifice,  on  the  private  altar  of  the  temple,  of  ten  cap- 
tives. Their  blood  flowed  just  as  the  great  god  of  the  temple  showed 
himself  in  the  horizon.  It  would  have  done  you  good.  Curio  said,  to 
see  with  what  a  hearty  and  dexterous  zeal  Fronto  struck  the  knife 
into  their  hearts — for  to  no  inferior  minister  would  he  delegate  the 
sacred  office.' 

'  Lucius,'  cried  Julia,  *  I  thought  that  such  offiarings  were  now  no 
more.  Is  it  so,  that  superstition  yet  delights  itself  in  the  blood  of 
murdered  men  V 

*  It  is  just  so,'  I  was  obliged  to  reply.  'With  a  people  naturally 
more  g^entle  and  humane  than  wa  of  Rome,  this  custom  would  lone 
ago  have  fallen  into  disuse.  They  would  have  easily  found  a  way, 
as  all  people  do,  to  conform  their  religious  doctrine  and  oflerings  to 
their  feelings  and  instincts*  But  the  Romans,  by  nature  and  long 
training,  lovers  of  blood,  their  country  built  upon  the  ruins  of  others 

.  and  cemented  with  blood  —  the  taste  for  it  is  not  easily  eradicated. 

^  There  are  temples  where  human  sacrifices  have  never  ceased.   Laws 

have  restrained  their  frequency  —  have  forbidden  them  under  heavi- 

/  est  penalties  unless  permitted  by  the  state — but  these  laws  ever 

have  been,  and  are  now  evaded;  and  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of 
Fronto  and  others  of  his  stamp  to  restore  to  them  their  lost  honorst 
and  make  them  again,  as  they  used  to  be,  the  chief  rite  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.  I  am  not  sorry,  Julia,  that  your  doubts,  though  so 
painfully,  have  yet  been  so  eflectually  removed.' 

Julia  had  for  some  time  blamed  as  over-ardent  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians.  She  had  thought  that  the  evil  of  the  existing  supersti- 
tions was  over-estimated,  and  that  it  were  wiser  to  pursue  a  course 
of  more  moderation ;  that  a  system  that  nourished  such  virtues  as  she 
found  in  Portia,  in  Tacitus,  and  others  like  them,  could  not  be  so 
corrupting  in  its  power  as  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting it ;  that  if  we  could  succeed  in  substituting  Christianity  quiet- 
«  ly,  without  alienating  the  affections  or  shocking  too  violently  the  pre- 
judices of  the  believers  in  the  prevailing  superstitions,  our  gain  would 
be  double.  To  this  mode  of  arguing  I  knew  she  was  impelled  by 
her  love  and  almost  reverence  of  Portia;  and  how  could  I  olame  it^ 
springing  from  such  a  cause  1  I  had,  almost  criminally,  allowed  her 
to  blind  herself  in  a  way  she  never  would  have  done  had  her  strong 
mind  acted,  as  on  other  subjects,  untrammelled  and  free.  I  was  not 
sorry  that  Milo  had  brought  before  her  mind  a  fact  which,  however 
revolting  in  its  horror  to  such  a  nature  as  hers,  could  not  but  heal 
while  it  wounded. 

•  Milo,'  said  Julia,  as  I  ended,  *  say  now  that  you  have  been  jesting ; 
;             that  this  is  a  piece  of  wit  with  which  you  would  be^n  in  a  suitable 

way  an  extraordinary  day ;  this  is  one  of  your  GaUienus  fictions/ 
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'  Before  the  gods,  if  never  before/  replied  Mile,  '  1  have  told  you 
the  naked  truth.  But  not  the  whole  —  for  Curio  left  me  not  till  he 
had  shown  how  each  had  died.  Of  the  ten,  but  three,  he  averred, 
resisted,  or  died  unwillingly.  The  three  were  Germans  from  beyond 
the  Danube  —  brothers,  he  said,  who  had  long  lain  in  prison  till  their 
bones  were  ready  to  start  through  the  skin.  Yet  were  they  not 
ready  to  die.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  they  longed  — 
more  even  than  for  life  or  freedom  —  to  say ;  but  they  might  as  well 
have  been  dumb  and  tongueless,  for  none  understood  their  barbarous 
jargon.  When  they  found  that  their  words  were  in  vain,  they  wrung 
their  hands  in  their  wo,  and  cried  out  aloud  in  their  agony.  Then, 
however,  at  the  stem  voice  of  Froiito  warning  them  of  the  hour,  they 
ceased  —  embraced  each  other,  and  received  the  fatal  blow;  the 
others  signified  their  pleasure  at  dying  so  rather  than  to  be  thrown 
to  wild  beasts  or  lefl  to  die  by  slow  degrees  within  their  dungeon's 
walls.  Two  rejoiced  that  it  was  their  fate  to  pour  out  their  blood 
upon  the  altar  of  a  god,  and  knelt  devoutly  before  the  uplifted  knife 
of  Fronto.  Never,  said  Curio,  was  there  a  more  fortunate  offering. 
Aurelian  heard  the  report  of  it  with  lively  joy,  and  said  that '  now 
all  would  go  well.'  Curio  is  a  good  friend  of  mine ;  will  it  please 
you  to  hear  these  things  from  his  own  lips  V 

*  No,'  said  Julia ;  *  I  would  hear  no  more.  I  have  hoard  more 
than  enough.  How  needful,  Lucius,  if  these  things  are  so,  that  our 
Christian  zeal  abate  not !  I  see  that  this  stern  and  bloody  supersti- 
tion requires  that  they  who  would  deal  with  it  must  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hand,  ready  to  part  with  nothing  so  easily,  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  hew  away  one  of  the  branches  or  tear  up  one  of  the  roots  of  this 
ancient  and  pernicious  error.  I  blame  not  Probus  longer — no,  nor 
the  wild  rage  of  Macer.' 

*  Two,  lady,  of  the  captives  were  of  Palmyra;  the  queen's  name 
and  yours  were  last  upon  their  lips.' 

'Great  God  !  how  retribution,  like  a  dark  pursuing  shadow,  hangs 
upon  the  steps  of  guilt.  Even  here  it  seeks  us.  Alas,  my  mother  ! 
Heaven  grant  that  these  things  fall  not  upon  your  ears !' 

Julia  was  greatly  moved,  and  sat  along  time  silent, her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  weeping.  I  motioned  to  Milo  to  withdraw  and  say 
no  more.  Upon  Julia,  although  so  innocent  of  all  wrong  —  guiltless 
as  an  infant  of  the  blame,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  world  fixes 
upon  Zenobia — yet  upon  her  as  heavily  as  upon  her  great  mother 
f^l  the  sorrows  which  sooner  or  later  overtake  those  who  for  any 
purpose,  in  whatever  degree  selfish,  have  involved  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  useless  suffering.  Being  part  of  the  royal  house,  Julia  feels 
that  she  must  bear  her  portion  of  its  burdens.  Time  alone  can  cure 
this  grief. 

But  you  are  waiting  with  a  woman's  impatient  curiosity  to  hear 
of  the  dedication. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  were  at  the  palace  of  Aurelian  on  the 
Palatine,  where  a  procession,  pompous  as  art  and  rank  and  numbers 
could  make  it,  was  formed,  to  move  thence  by  a  winding  and  distant 
route  to  the  temple  near  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal.  Julia  repaired  with 
Portia  to  a  place  of  observation  near  the  temple — I  to  the  palace  to 
join  the  company  of  the  emperor.    Of  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
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the  procession  I  shall  tell  you  nothing.  It  was  in  extent  and  variety 
of  pomp  and  costliness  of  decoration,  a  copy  of  that  of  the  late  tri- 
umph, and  went  even  beyond  the  captivating  splendor  of-  the  exam- 
ple. Roman  music — which  is  not  that  of  Palmyra — lent  such 
charms  as  it  could  to  our  passage  through  the  streets  to  the  temple, 
from  a  thousand  performers. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  lofby  fabric,  I  thought  that  no  scene  of 
such  various  beauty  and  magnificence  had  ever  met  my  eye.  The 
temple  itself  is  a  work  of  unrivalled  art.  In  size  it  surpasses  any 
other  building  of  the  same  kind  in  Rome,  and  for  the  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  purity  of  design,  although  it  may  fall  below  the 
standard  of  Hadrian's  age,  yet  for  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  and  lux- 
uriance of  invention  in  its  details,  and  lavish  profusion  of  embellish- 
ment in  gold  and  silver,  no  temple  nor  other  edifice  of  any  preceding 
age  ever  perhaps  resembled  it.  Its  order  is  the  Corinthian,  of  the 
Roman  form,  and  the  entire  building  is  surrounded  by  its  slender 
columns,  each  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  marble.  Upon  the  front 
is  wrought  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  Hours.  The  western  extre- 
mity is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
temple  itself.  At  the  eastern  there  extends  beyond  the  walls  to  a 
distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  building  a  marble  platform,  upon 
which  stands  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  which  is  ascended  by  various 
flights  of  steps,  some  little  more  than  a  gently  rising  plain,  up  which 
the  beasts  are  led  that  are  destined  for  the  altar. 

When  this  vast  extent  of  wall  and  column  of  the  most  dazzling 
brightness  came  into  view,  every  where  covered,  together  with  the 
surrounding  temples,  palaces  and  theatres,  with  a  dense  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  of  all  climes  and  regions,  dressed  out  in  their  richest 
attire  —  music  from  innumerable  instruments  filling  the  heavens  with 
harmony  —  shouts  of  the  proud  and  excited  populace  every  few  mo- 
ments and  from  different  points,  as  Aurelian  advanced,  shaking  the 
air  with  its  thrilling  din  —  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  frequent  blasts 
of  the  trumpet  —  the  whole  made  more  solemnly  imposing  by  the 
vast  masses  of  cloud  which  swept  over  the  sky,  now  suddenly  unveil- 
ing and  again  eclipsing  the  sun,  the  great  god  of  this  idolatry,  and 
from  which  few  could  withdraw  their  gaze  ;  —  when  at  once  this  all 
broke  upon  my  eye  and  ear,  I  was  like  a  child  who  before  had  never 
seen  aught  but  his  own  village  and  his  own  rural  temple,  in  the  effect 
wrought  upon  me,  and  the  passiveness  with  which  I  abandoned  my- 
self to  the  sway  of  the  senses.  Not  one  there  was  more  ravished  by 
the  outward  circumstance  and  show.  I  thought  of  Rome's  thousand 
years,  ofher  power,  her  greatness  and  universal  empire,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment my  step  was  not  less  proud  than  that  of  Aurelian.  But  after 
that  moment  —  when  the  senses  had  had  their  fill,  when  the  eye  had 
seen  the  glory,  and  the  ear  had  fed  upon  the  harmony  and  the  praise, 
then  I  thought  and  felt  very  differently ;  sorrow  and  compassion  for 
these  gay  multitudes  were  at  my  heart;  prophetic  forebodings  of 
disaster,  danger,  and  ruin  to  those  to  whose  sacred  cause  I  bad  linked 
myself,  made  my  tongue  to  falter  in  its  speech,  and  my  limbs  to 
tremble.  I  thought  that  the  superstition  that  was  upheld  by  the 
wealth  and  the  power,  whose  manifestations  were  before  me,  had  its 
roots  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth  —  far  too  deep  down  for  a  few 
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like  myself  erer  to  reach  them.  I  was  like  one  whose  last  hope  of 
life  and  escape  is  suddenly  struck  away. 

I  was  roused  from  these  meditations  by  our  arriral  at  the  eastern 
front  of  the  temple.  Between  the  two  central  columns,  on  a  throne 
of  gold  and  ivory,  sat  the  emperor  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the 
senate,  the  colleges  of  augurs  and  haruspices,  and  by  the  priests  of 
the  various  temples  of  the  capital,  in  all  their  peculiar  costume. 
Then  Fronto,  the  priest  of  the  temple,  when  the  crier  had  proclaimed 
that  the  hour  of  worship  and  sacrifice  had  come^  and  had  commanded 
silence  to  be  observed  —  standing  at  the  altar,  glittering  in  his  white 
and  golden  robes  like  a  messenger  of  light  —  bared  his  head,  and 
lifting  his  face  up  toward  the  sun,  offered  in  clear  and  sounding  tones 
the  prayer  of  dedication.  As  he  came  toward  the  close  of  his  prayer, 
he,  as  is  so  usual,  with  loud  and  almost  frantic  cries  and  importunate 
repetition,  called  upon  the  god  to  hear  him,  and  then  with  appropri- 
ate names  and  praises  invoked  the  Father  of  gods  and  men  to  be  pre- 
sent and  hear.  Just  as  he  had  thus  solemnly  invoked  Jupiter  by 
name,  and  was  about  to  call  upon  other  gods  in  the  same  manner, 
the  clouds,  which  had  been  deepening,  and  darkening,  suddenly  ob- 
scured the  sun ;  a  distant  peal  of  thunder  rolled  along  the  heavens, 
and  at  the  same  moment  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  temple  a  voice 
of  preternatural  power  came  forth,  proclaiming  so  that  the  whole 
multitude  heard  the  words,  '  God  is  but  one ;  the  king  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible.'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror  that 
seized  those  multitudes.  Many  cried  out  with  fear,  and  each  seem- 
ed to  shrink  behind  the  other.  Paleness  sat  upon  every  face.  The 
priest  paused  as  if  struck  by  a  power  from  above.  Even  the  brazen 
Fronto  was  appalled.  Aurelian  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  by  his 
countenance,  white  and  awe-struck,  showed  that  to  him  it  came  as  a 
voice  from  the  gods.  He  spoke  not,  but  stood  gazing  at  the  dark 
entrance  into  the  temple  from  which  the  sound  had  come.  Fronto 
hastily  approached  him,  and  whispering  but  one  word  as  it  were 
into  his  ear,  the  emperor  started  ;  the  spell  that  bound  him  was  dis- 
solved; and  recovering  himself — making  indeed  as  though  a  very 
different  feeling  had  possessed  him  —  cried  out  in  fierce  tones  to  his 
guards, 

'  Search  the  temple ;  some  miscreant  hid  away  among  the  columns 
profanes  thus  the  worship  and  the  place.  Seize  him  and  drag  him 
forth  to  instant  death  !' 

The  guards  of  the  emperor  and  the  servants  of  the  temple  rushed 
in  at  that  bidding,  and  searched  in  every  part  the  interior  of  the 
building.  They  soon  emerged,  saying  that  the  search  was  fruitless. 
The  temple  in  all  its  aisles  and  apartments  was  empty. 

The  ceremonies,  quiet  being  agayi  restored,  then  went  on.  Twelve 
bulls,  of  purest  white  and  of  perfect  forms,  their  horns  bound  about 
with  fillets,  were  now  led  by  the  servants  of  the  temple  up  the  mar- 
ble steps  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  where  stood  the  cultrarii  and  ha- 
ruspices, ready  to  slay  them  and  examine  their  entrails.  The  omens, 
as  gpuhered  by  the  eyes  of  all  from  the  fierce  strugglings  and  bellow* 
ings  of  the  animals  as  they  were  led  toward  the  place  of  sacrifice — 
some  even  escaping  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them  —  and  from  the  violent  and  convulsive  throes  of  others 
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as  the  blow  fell  upon  their  heads,  or  the  knife  severed  their  throats, 
were  of  the  darkest  character,  and  brought  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
brow  of  the  emperor.  The  report  of  the  haruspices  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  entrails  was  Httle  calculated  to  remove  that  gloom.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  unfavorable.  Especially  appalling  was  the 
sight  of  a  heart  so  lean  and  withered  that  it  scarce  seemed  possible  it 
should  ever  have  formed  a  part  of  a  living  aniraal.  But  more  har- 
rowing than  all  was  the  voice  of  Fronto,  who  prying  with  the  harus- 
Sices  into  the  smoking  carcass  of  one  of  the  slaughtered .  bulls,  sud- 
enly  cried  out  with  horror  that  '  no  heart  was  to  be  found.' 

The  emperor,  hardly  to  be  restrained  by  those  near  him  from 
some  expression  of  anger,  ordered  a  more  diligent  search  to  be 
made. 

*  It  id  not  in  nature  that  such  a  thing  should  be,'  he  said.  '  Men 
are,  in  truth,  sometimes  without  hearts ;  but  brutes,  as  I  think, 
never.' 

The  report  was  however,  confidently  confirmed.  Fronto.  himself 
approached,  and  said  that  his  eye  had  from  the  first  been  upon  the 
beast,  and  the  exact  truth  had  been  stated. 

The  carcasses,  such  parts  as  were  for  the  flames,  were  then  laid 
upon  the  vast  altar,  and  the  flames  of  the  sacrifice  ascended. 

The  heavens  were  again  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  which  accu- 
mulating into  dark  masses  began  now  nearer  and  nearer  to  shoot 
^  forth  lightning  and  roll  their  thunders.     The  priest  commenced  the 

last  office,  prayer  to  the  god  to  whom  the  new  temple  had  been  thus 
solemnly  consecrated.     He  again  bowed  his  head,  and  again  lifted  up 
f  bis  voice.     But  no  sooner  had  he  invoked  the  god  of  the  temple  and 

besought  his  ear,  than  again  from  its  dark  interior,  the  same  awful 
sounds  issued  forth,  this  time  saying,  '  Thy  gods,  O  Rome,  are  false 
and  lying  gods.     God  is  but  one.' 

Aurelian,  pale  as  it  seemed  to  me  with  superstitious  fear,  strove  to 
shake  it  off,  giving  it  artfully  and  with  violence  the  appearance  of 
offended  dignity.  His  voice  was  a  shriek  rather  than  a  human  ut- 
terance, as  he  cried  out : 

'  This  is  but  a  Christian  device ;  search  the  temple  till  the  accursed 
Nazarene  be  found,  and  hew  him  piece-meal  -^ '  More  he  would 
have  said,  but  at  the  instant  a  bolt  of  lightning  shot  iroro  the  heavens, 
and  lighting  upon  a  large  sycamore  which  shaded  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple court,  clove  it  in  twain.  The  swollen  cloud  at  the  same  moment 
burst,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  upon  the  city,  the  temple,  the 
gazing  multitudes,  and  the  just  kindled  altars.  The  sacred  fires 
went  out  in  hissing  and  darkness ;  a  tempest  of  wind  whirled  the 
limbs  of  the  slaughtered  victims  into  the  air,  and  abroad  over  the 
neighboring  streets.  All  was  confusion,  uproar,  terror  and  dismay. 
The  crowds  sought  safety  in  the  houses  of  the  nearest  inhabitants, 
and  the  porches  and  of  the  palaces.  Aurelian  and  the  senators,  and 
those  nearest  him,  fled  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.  The  heavens 
blazed  with  the  quick  flashing  of  the  lightning,  and  the  temple  itself 
seemed  to  rock  beneath  the  voice  of  the  thunder.  I  never  knew  in 
Rome  so  terrific  a  tempest.  The  stoutest  trembled,  for  life  hung  by 
a  thread.  Great  numbers,  it  has  now  been  found,  in  every  part  of 
the  capitol,  fell  a  prey  to  the  fi^ry  bolts.     The  capitol  itself  was 
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Btruck,  and  the  brass  statue  of  Vespasian  in  the  forum  thrown  down 
and  partly  melted.  The  Tiber  in  a  few  hours  overran  its  banks,  and 
laid  much  of  the  city  on  its  borders  under  water. 

But  ere  long  the  storm  was  over.  The  retreating  clouds,  but  still 
sullenly  muttering  in  the  distance  as  they  rolled  away,  were  gaily 
lighted  up  by  the  sun,  which  again  shone  forth  in  his  splendor.  The 
scattered  limbs  of  the  victims  were  collected  and  again  laid  upon 
the  altar.  Dry  wood  being  brought,  the  flames  quickly  shot  upward 
and  consumed  to  the  last  joint  and  bone  the  sacred  offerings.  Fronto 
once  more  stood  before  the  altar,  and  now  uninterrupted  performed 
the  last  office  of  the  ceremony.  Then  around  the  tables  spread 
within  the  temple  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  feasting  upon  the  luxu- 
ries contributed  by  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  filling  high  with 
wine,  the  adverse  omens  of  the  day  were  by  most  forgotten.  But  not 
by  Anrelian.  No  smile  was  seen  to  light  up  his  dark  countenance. 
The  jests  of  Varus,  and  the  wisdom  of  Porphyrins  alike  failed  to 
reach  him.  Wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  brooded  gloomily 
over  what  had  happened,  and  strove  to  read  the  interpretation  of  por- 
tents so  unusual  and  alarming. 

I  went  not  in  to  the  feast,  but  returned  home,  reflecting  as  I  went 
upon  the  events  I  had  witnessed.  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  That 
in  times  past,  long  afler  the  departure  from  the  earth  of  Jesus  and  his 
immediate  followers,  the  Deity  had  interposed  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
perplexity  to  the  church,  and  in  a  way  to  be  observed  had  manifest- 
ed his  power,  I  did  not  doubt.  But  for  a  long  time  such  revelations 
had  wholly  ceased.     And  I  could  not  see  any  such  features  in  the 

S resent  juncture,  as  would,  to  speak  as  a  man,  justify  and  vindicate  a 
eparture  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Divine  Providence.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  voice, 
nor  discover  any  way  in  which,  had  one  been  so  disposed,  he  could 
so  successfully  and  securely  have  accomplished  his  work.  Revolving 
these  things,  and  perplexed  by  doubts,  I  reached  the  Coelian —  when, 
as  I  entered  my  dwelling,  I  found  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Probus 
seated  with  Julia,  who,  at  an  early  period  foreseeing  the  tempest,  had 
with  Portia  withdrawn  to  the  security  of  her  own  roof. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  come  at  length,'  said  Julia  as  I  entered  ;  '  our 
friend  has  scarce  spoken.  I  should  think,  did  I  not  know  the  con- 
trary, that  he  had  suddenly  abandoned  the  service  of  truth,  and  be- 
come a  disciple  of  Novatus.  He  hath  done  little  but  groan  and 
sigh.' 

*  Surely,'  I  replied,  '  the  occasion  warrants  both  sighs  and  groans. 
But  when  came  you  from  the  temple  V 

'  On  the  appearance  of  the  storm,  just  as  Fronto  approached  the 
altar  the  first  time.  The.  signs  were  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  who 
were  not  so  much  engrossed  by  the  scene  as  to  be  insensible  to  all 
else,  that  a  tempest  was  in  the  sky,  and  would  soon  break  upon  the 
crowds  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and  hail  —  as  has  happened.  So  that 
warning  Portia  of  the  danger,  we  early  retreated  —  she  with  reluc- 
tance—  but  for  myself  1  was  glad  to  be  driven  away  from  a  scene 
that  brought  so  vividly  before  me  the  events  of  the  early  morning.' 

'  I  am  glad  it  was  so,'  I  replied  ;  '  you  would  have  been  more  se- 
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▼ereiy  tried,  had  you  remained.'    And  I  then  gave  an  account  of  the 

occurrences  of  the  day. 

'  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it/  she  said  as  I  ended.    '  Probua, 

teach  us  what  to  think.     I  am  bewildered  and  amazed.' 
'Lady/  said  Probus,  'the  Christian  service  is  a  hard  one.' 
'  I  have  not  found  it  so,  thus  far,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  light  and 

easy  one.' 

'  But  the  way  is  not  ever  so  smooth,  and  the  path  once  entered 

upon,  there  is  no  retreat.' 

•  No  roughness  nor  peril,  Probus,  be  they  what  they  may,  can  ever 
shako  me.  It  is  for  eternity  V  have  embraced  this  faith,  not  for 
time  —  for  my  soul,  not  for  my  body.' 

'  God  be  thanked  that  it  is  so.  But  the  evils  and  sorrows  that  time 
has  in  store,  and  which  afflict  the  body,  are  not  slight  And  some- 
times they  burst  forth  from  the  overburdened  clouds  in  terrific  vio- 
lence, and  poor  human  strength  sinks  and  trembles,  as  to-day  before 
the  conflict  of  the  elemen  ts.' 

'  They  would  find  me  strong  in  spirit  and  purpose,  I  am  sure,  Pro- 
bnS|  however  my  woman's  frame  of  flesh  might  yield.  No  fear  can 
change  my  mind,  nor  tear  me  from  the  hopes  which  through  Christ  I 
.  cherish  more,  a  thousand  fold,  than  this  life  of  an  hour.' 

•  Why,  why  is  it  so  ordained  in  the  Providence  of  God,'  said  Pro- 
bus,  '  that  truth  must  needs  be  watered  with  tears  and  blood,  ere  it 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit  ?  When  as  now  the  ^ky  is  dark  and  threat- 
ening, and  the  mind  is  thronged  with  fearful  anticipations  of  the  sor- 
rows that  await  those  who  hold  this  faith,  how  can  I  with  a  human 

I  heart  within  me  labor  to  convert  the  unbelieving  1   The  words  falter 

upon  my  tongue.  I  turn  from  the  young  inquirer,  and  with  some 
poor  reason  put  him  ofi*  to  another  season.  When  I  preach,  it  is 
with  a  coldness  that  must  repel,  and  it  is  tb&t  which  I  almost  desire 
to  be  the  eflect.  My  prayers  never  reach  heaven  nor'the  consciences 
of  those  who  hear.  Probus,  they  say,  is  growing  worldly.  His 
heart  burns  no  longer  within  him.  His  zeal  is  cold.  We  must  look 
to  Macer.  I  fear,  lady,  that  the  reproaches  are  well. deserved.  Not 
that  I  am  growing  worldly  or  cold,  but  that  my  human  afiections 
lead  me  away  from  duty,  and  make  me  a  traitor  to  truth  and  my 
master.' 

'  O  no,  Probus,'  said  Julia ;  '  these  are  charges  foolish  and  false. 
There  is  not  a  Christian  in  Rome  but  would  say  so.  We  all  rest 
upon  you.' 

'  Then  upon  what  a  broken  reed  f  I  am  glad  it  was  not  I  who 
made  you  a  Christian.' 

'  Do  you  grieve  to  have  been  a  benefactor  ?  a  redeemer  1  a  sa- 
viour 1' 

'  Almost  when  I  see  the  evils  which  are  to  overwhelm  the  believer. 
I  look  around  upon  my  little  flock  of  hearers,  and  I  seem  to  see  them 
led  as  lambs  to  the  slaughter  -^  poor,  defenceless  creatures,  set  upon 
by  worse  than  lions  and  wolves.  And  you,  lady  of  Piso,  how  can  I 
Bincerely  rejoice  that  you  have  added  your  great  name  to  our  hum- 
ble roll,  when  I  think  of  what  may  await  you.  Is  that  form  to  be 
dragged  with  violence  amid  the  hootings  of  the  populace,  to  the  tri- 
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banal  of  the  beast  Variu  T  Are  thoae  limbs  for  the  rack  or  the 
firer 

'  I  truBt  in  God  they  are  not,  Probus.  But  if  they  are  needed,  they 
are  little  to  give  for  that  which  has  made  roe  bo  rich  and  given  winga 
to  the  souL    I  can  spare  the  body,  now  the  soul  can  live  without  it' 

'  There  spoke  the  universal  Christian !  What  but  truth  could  so 
change  our  poor  human  nature  into  somewhat  quite  divine  and  god- 
like !  Think  not  I  shrink  myself  at  the  prospect  of  obstruction  and 
assault.  I  am  a  man  loose  upon  the  world,  weaned  by  suffenng  and 
misfortune  from  earth,  and  ready  at  any  hour  to  depart  from  it  You 
know  my  early  story.  But  I  in  vain  seek  to  steel  myself  to  the  pains 
of  others.  I  can  bear,  but  I  cannot  behold.  But  from  what  I  have 
said,  I  fear  lest  you  should  think  me  over  apprehensive.  I  wish  it 
were  so.     But  all  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  against  us.' 

'  More  then,'  said  Julia,  '  must  have  come  to  your  ears  than  to 
ours.  When  last  we  sat  with  the  emperor  at  his  table,  he  seemed 
well  inclined.  And  when  urged  by  Fronto,  rebuked  him  even  with 
violence.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  so.' 

'  Is  it  then  from  the  scenes  of  to-day  at  the  temple  that  you  draw 
fresh  omens  of  misfortune  ?  I  have  asked  you  what  we  should  think 
of  them.' 

'  I  almost  tremble  to  say.  I  stood,  Fiso>  not  far  from  you,  upon 
the  lower  flight  of  steps,  where  I  think  you  observed  me.' 

'  I  did.  And  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  from  the  temple,  methought 
your  face  was  paler  than  Aurelian's.     Why  was  that  V 

*  Because,  Piso,  I  knew  the  voice.' 
'  Knew  it!     What  mean  you  V 

'  Repeat  it  not  —  let  it  seek  into  your  ear  and  there  abide.  It  was 
Macer's.' 

'  Macer's  ?     Surely  you  jest.' 

'  Alas  !  I  wish  it  were  a  jest.  But  his  tones  were  no  more  to  be 
mistaken  than  were  the  thunder's.' 

'  This,  should  it  be  known,  would,  it  is  plain  to  see,  greatly  exas- 
perate Aurelian.  It  would  be  more  than  enough  for  Fronto  to  work 
his  worst  ends  with.  His  suspicions  at  once  fell  upon  the  Chris- 
tians.' 

'  That,'  said  Probus,  '  was,  I  am  confident,  an  artifice.  The  coun- 
tenance struck  with  superstitious  horror,  is  not  to  be  read  amiss. 
Seen  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  signature  is  upon  it,  one  and 
unequivocal.  But  with  quick  instinct  the  wily  priest  saw  his  advan- 
tage, seized  it,  and,  whether  believing  or  not  himself,  succeeded  in 
poisoning  the  mind  of  Aurelian  and  that  of  the  multitude.  So  great 
was  the  commotion  among  the  populace,  that,  but  for  the  tempest,  I 
believe  scarce  would  the  legions  of  the  emperor  have  saved  us  from 
slaughter  upon  the  spot.  Honest,  miguided  Macer  —  little  dost  thou 
know  how  deep  a  wound  thou  hast  struck  into  the  very  dearest  life 
of  the  truth  for  which  thou  wouldst  yet  at  any  moment  thyself  freely 
suffer  and  die !' 

'  What,'  said  Julia, '  could  have  moved  him  to  such  madness  V 

*  With  him,'  replied  Probus, '  it  was  a  deed  of  piety  and  genuine 
zeal  for  Grod ;  he  saw  it  in  the  light  of  an  act  god-luBe  and  god-direct- 
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ed.  Could  you  read  bis  heart,  you  would  find  it  calm  and  serene  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  duty  greatly  performed.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible be  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  but  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
a  higher  power^  to  whom  he  gives  all  the  glory  and  the  praise.  There 
ate  many  like  him,  lady,  both  among  Christians  and  Pagans.  The 
sybils  impose  not  so  much  upon  others  as  upon  themselves.  They 
who  give  forth  the  responses  of  the  oracle,  oft-times  believe  that  they 
are  in  very  truth  fall  of  the  god,  and  speak  not  their  own  thoughts, 
but  the  inspirations  of  him  whose  priests  they  are.  To  themselves 
more  than  to  others  are  they  impostors.  The  conceit  of  the  peculiar ' 
favor  of  God  or  of  the  gods,  in  return  for  extraordinary  devotion,  is  a 
weakness  that  besets  our  nature  wherever  it  is  found.  An  apostla 
perhaps  never  believed  in  his  inspiration  more  firmly  ^than  at  times 
does  Macer,  and  others  among  us  like  him.  But  this  inward  solitary 
persuasion  we  know  is  nothing,  however  it  may  carry  away  captive 
theundiscrirainating  multitude.' 

'  Hence,  Probus,  then  I  suppose  the  need  of  some  outward  act  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  to  show  the  inspiration  real'    « 

'  Yes,'  he  replied.  '  No  assertion, of  divine  impulses  or  revelations 
can  avail  to  persuade  us  of  their  reality,  except  supported  and  con- 
firmed by  miracle.  That,  and  that  only,  proves  the  present  God. 
Christ  would  have  died  without  followers  had  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  only  his  character  and  his  truth,  even  though  he  had  claimed, 
and  claimed  truly,  a  descent  from  and  communion  with  the  Deity. 
Men  would  have  said, '  This  is  an  old  and  common  story.  We  see 
every  day  and  every  where  those  who  affect  divine  aid.  No  act  is  so 
easy  as  to  deceive  one's  self.  If  you  propose  a  spiritual  moral  system 
and  claim  for  it  a  divine  authority,  show  your  authority  by  a  divine 
work,  a  work  impossible  to  man,  and  we  will  then  admit  your  claims. 
But  your  own  inward  convictions  alone,  sincere  as.  they  may  be  and 
possibly  founded  in  truth,  pass  with  us  for  nothing.  Raise  one  that 
was  dead  to  life,  and  we  will  believe  you  when  you  reveal  to  us  the 
spiritual  world  and  the  life  to  come.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Julia, '  such  would  be  the  process  in  my  own  mind. 
There  seems  the  same  natural  and  necessary  connection  here  be- 
tween spiritual  truths  and  outward  acts,  as  between  the  forms 
of  letters  or  the  sound  of  words,  and  ideas.  We  receive  the 
most  subtle  of  Plato's  reasonings  through  words  —  those  mira- 
eles  of  material  help  —  which  addre^  themselves  to  the  eye  or 
ear.  So  we  receive  the  truths  of  Jesus  through  the  eye  wit* 
nessing  his  works,  or  the  ear  hearing  the  voice  from  Heaven. 
But  we  wander  from  Macer,  in  whom,  from  what  you  have  told 
us  and  Piso  has  known,  we  both  feel  deeply  interested.  Can  he 
not  be  drawn  away  from  these  fancies  which  possess  him  1  'T  is 
a  pity  we  should  lose  so  strong  an  advocate,  to  some  minds  so 
resistless,  nor  only  that,  but  suffer  injury  from  his  extravagance.' 

'  It  is  our  purpose,'  I  replied,  'to  visit  him  to  try  what  meet  earnest 
remoostranee  and  appeal  may  have.  Soon  as  I  shall  return  from  my 
promised  and  now  necessary  visit  to  Marcus  and  Lucilia,  I  shall  not 
fail,  Probus,  to  request  you  to  accompany  me  to  his  dwelling.' 

'  Does  he  dwell  far  from  us  t'  asked  Julia. 
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'  His  house,  if  house  it  may  he  called/  replied  Probus, '  is  in  a 
narrow  street,  which  runs  just  behind  the  shop  of  Demetrius,  mid- 
way between  the  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal.  It  is  easily  found  by  first 
passing  the  shop  and  then  descending  quick  to  the  left  — the  street 
Janus,  our  friend  Isaac's  street,  turning  off  at  the  same  point  to  the 
right.  At  Macer's,  should  your  feet  ever  be  drawn  that  way,  you 
would  see  how  and  in  what  crowded  space  the  poor  live  in  Rome/ 

'  Has  he  then  a  family,  as  your  words  seem  to  imply  1' 

. '  He  has ;  and  one  more  lovely  dwells  not  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  In  his  wife  and  elder  children,  as  I  have  informed  Piso,  we 
shall  find  warm  and  eloquent  advocates  on  our  side.  They  tremble 
for  their  husband  and  father,  whom  they  reverence  and  love,  know- 
ing his  impetuosity,  his  fearlessness  and  his  zeal.  Many  an  assault 
has  he  already  brought  upon  himself,  and  is  destined  I  fear  to  draw 
down  many  more  and  heavier.' 

'  Heaven  shield  them  all  from  harm,'  said  Julia.  'Are  they  known 
to  Demetrius  1  His  is  a  benevolent  heart,  and  he  would  rejoice  to 
do  them  a  service.  No  one  is  better  known  too  or  respected 
than  the  Roman  Demetrius:  his  name  merely  would  be  a  pro- 
tection ' 

'  It  was  from  Macer,'  replied  Probus,  '  that  Demetrius  first  heard 
the  truth  which  now  holds  him  captive.  Their  near  neighborhood 
brought  them  often  together.  Demetrius  was  impressed  by  the  ardor 
and  evident  sincerity  so  visible  in. the  conversation  and  manners  of 
Macer;  and  Maoer  was  drawn  toward  Demetrius  by  the  cast  of 
melancholy  —  that  sober,  thoughtful  air  —  that  separates  him  so  from 
his  mercurial  brother,  and  indeed  from  all.  He  wished  he  were  a 
Christian.  And  by  happy  accidents  being  thrown  together  —  or 
rather  drawn  by  some  secret  bond  of  attraction  —  he  in  no  long  time 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him  one.  From  the  hand  of  Felix  he  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  baptism.' 

'  What  you  have  said,  Probus,  gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  am  not 
only  now  sure  that  Macer  and  his  little  tribe  have  a  friend  at  hand» 
but  the  knowledge  that  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Demetrius  has  been 
wrought  upon  by  Macer,  has  served  to  raise  him  in  my  esteem  and 
respect.     He  can  be  no  common  inan,  and  surely  no  madman.' 

'  The  world  ever  loves  to  charge  those  as  mad,'  said  Probus. '  who 
in  devotion  to  a  great  cause  exceed  its  cold  standard  of  moderation. 
Singular,  that  excess  in  virtue  should  incur  this  reproach,  while  ex- 
cess in  vice  is  held  but  as  a  weakness  of  our  nature  1' 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Milo,  who  came  to  conduct  us  to  the 
supper  room ;  and  there  our  friendly  talk  was  prolonged  far  into  the 
evening. 

When  I  next  write  I  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  of  Marcus  Lu- 
cilia  and  the  little  Gallus.  How  noble  and  generous  in  the  queen, 
her  magnificent  gift  \  When  summer  comes  round  again  I  shall  not 
fail,  together  with  Julia,  to  see  you  there.  How  many  recollectiona 
will  come  thronging  upon  me  when  I  shall  again  find  myself  in  the 
court  of  the  Elephant  sitting  where  I  once  sat  so  often  and  listened 
to  the  voice  of  Longinus.  May  you  see  there  many  happy  years. 
Farewell. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  sensation  caused  in  Rome  by  the  yoice 
beard  at  the  dedicationi  and  among  the  adherents  of  the  popular 
faith,  by  the  unlucky  omens  of  the  day  and  of  the  sacrifice.  My  of- 
fice at  that  time  called  me  often  to  the  capital,  and  the  palace  of 
Aurelian,  and  threw  me  frequently  into  his  company  and  that  of 
Livia.  My  presence  was  little  heeded  by  the  emperor,  who,  of  a  bold 
and  manly  temper,  spolce  out  with  little  reserve  and  with  no  disguise 
or  fear,  whatever  sentiments  possessed  him.  From  such  opportuni- 
ties and  from  communications  of  Menestheus,  the  secretary  of  Aure- 
lian,  little  took  place  at  the  palace  which  came  not  to  my  knowledge. 
The  morning  succeeding  the  dedication  I  had  come  to  the  city  bring- 
ing a  packet  from  the  queen  to  the  empress  Livia.  While  I  waited 
in  the  common  reception  room  of  the  palace,  I  took  from  a  case 
standing  there,  a  roll  and  read.  As  I  read,  I  presently  was  roused 
by  the  sound-  of  Aurelian's  voice.  It  was  as  it  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  He  soon  entered  the  apartment  accompanied  by  the 
priest  of  the  new  temple. 

'  There  is  something,'  he  said  as  he  drew  near,  '  in  this  combina- 
tion of  unlucky  signs  that  might  appal  a  stouter  spirit  than  mine. 
This  too,  after  a  munificence  toward  not  one  only  but  all  the  temples, 
never  I  am  sure  surpassed.  Every  c^od  has  been  propitiated  by  gifts 
and  appropriate  rites.  How  can  all  this  be  interpreted  other  than 
most  darkly  —  other  than  as  a  general  hostility  —  and  a  discourage- 
ment from  an  enterprise  upon  which  I  would  found  my  glory.  This  has 
come  roost,  unlooked  for.  I  confess  myself  perplexed.  I  have  openly 
proclaimed  my  purpose  —  the  word  has  gone  abroad  and  travelled  by 
this  to  the  court  of  Persia  itself,  that  with  all  Rome  at  my  back  I  am 
once  more  to  tempt,  the  deserts  of  the  East.' 

He  here  suddenly  paused,  being  reminded  by  Fronto  of  my 
presence* 

'  Ah,  it  matters  not ;'  he  said  ;  '  this  is  but  Nichomachus,  the  good 
servant  of  the  Queen  of  Palmyra.  I  hope,'  he  said  turning  to  me, 
'  that  the  queen  is  well  and  the  young  Faust ula  V 

*  They  are  well,*  I  replied. 

*  How  agree  with  her  these  cooler  airs  of  the  west  1  These 
are  not  the  breezes  of  Arabia,  that  come  to-day  from  the  moun- 
tains/ 

'  She  heeds  them  little,'  I  replied ;  *  her  thoughts  "are  engrossed  by 
heavier  cares.' 

*  They  must  be  fewer  now  than  ever.* 

*  They  are  fewer,  but  they  are  heavier  and  weigh  upon  her  life 
more  than  the  whole  East  once  did.  The  remembrance  of  a  single 
great  disaster  weighs  as  a  heavier  burden  than  the  successful  man- 
agement of  an  empire.' 

'  True,  Nichomachus,  that  is  over  true.*  Then  without  further 
regarding  me  he  went  on  with  his  conversation  with  Fronto. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  said,  *  now  go  back ;  and  to  go  forward  may  be  pre- 

Bunoptuous.' 

*  I  cannot  but  believe,  great  emperor,'  said  Fronto,  *  that  J 
have  it  in  my  power  to  resolve  your  doubts,  and  set  your  mind  at 
ease.' 
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'  Rest  not  then/  said  Aurelian  with  impatience  — '  but  say  on.' 

'  You  sought  the  gods  and  read  the  omens  with  but  one  prayer  and 
thought.  And  you  have  construed  them  as  all  bearing  upon  one 
point  and  having  one  significancy  —  because  you  have  looked  in  no 
other  direction.  I  believe  they  bear  upon  a  different  point,  and  that 
when  you  look  behind  and  before,  you  will  be  of  the  dame  judg- 
ment.* 

« Whither  tends  all  this  V 

'  To  this  —  that  the  omens  of  the  day  bear  not  upon  your  eastern 
expedition,  but  upon  the  new  religion !  Tou  are  warned  as  the  great 
high  priest,  by  these  signs  in  heaven  and  on  earth  —  not  against  this 
projected  expedition,  which  is  an  act  of  piety,  if  a  warlike  expedition 
ever  may  be  termed  so  —  but  against  this  accursed  superstition  which 
is  working  its  way  into  the  empire  and  threatening  the  extermination 
and  overthrow  of  the  very  altars  on  which  you  laid  your  costly  of- 
ferings. What  concern  can  the  divinities  feel  in  the  array  of  an  army 
compared  with  that  which  must  agitate  their  sacred  breasts  as  they 
behold  their  altars  cast  down  or  forsaken,  their  names  profaned, 
their  very  being  denied,  their  worshippers  drawn  from  them  to  the 
secret  midnight  orgies  of  a  tribe  of  Atheists,  whose  aim  is  anarchy 
in  the  state  and  in  religion ;  owning  neither  king  on  earth  nor  king 
in  heaven  —  every  man  to  be  his  own  priest  —  every  man  his  own 
master  I     Is  not  this  the  likeliest  reading  of  the  omens  V 

'  I  confess,  Fronto,'  the  emperor  replied,  the  cloud  upon  his  brow 
clearing  away  as  he  spoke, '  that  what  you  say  possesses  likelihood. 
I  believe  I  have  interpreted  according  to  my  fears.  It  is  as  you  say ; 
the  East  only  has  been  in  my  thoughts.  It  cannot  in  reason  be 
thought  to  be  this  enterprise,  which  as  you  have  said  is  an  act  of  piety, 
all  Rome  would  judge  it  so  —  against  which  the  heavens  have 
thus  arrayed  themselves.  Fronto !  Fronto  I  I  am  another  man ! 
Slave,'  cried  he  aloud  to  one  of  the  menials  as  he  passed,  Met  Muca- 
por  be  instantly  summoned.  Let  there  be  no  delay.  Now  can  my 
affairs  be  set  on  with  something  more  of  spe^d.  When  the  gods 
•smile  mountains  sink  to  mole-hills.  A  divine  energy  runs  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  and  lends  more  than  mortal  force  to  the  arm  and  the 
will.* 

As  he  spoke,  never  did  so  malignant  a  Joy  light  up  die  human 
countenance  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  Fronto. 

'  And  what  then,'  he  hastily  put  in  as  the  emperor  paused,  '  what 
ehall  be  done  with  these  profane  wretches  1' 

'  The  Christians !  They  must  be  seen  to.  I  will  consider.  Now, 
Fronto,  shall  I  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  human  glory.  Now  shall 
Rome  by  me  vindicate  her  lost  honor  and  wipe  off  the  foulest  stain 
that  since  the  time  of  Romulus  has  darkened  her  annals.' 

*  You  will  do  yourself  and  the  empire  immortal  honor.  If  danger 
ever  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  state,  it  is  now  from  the 
secret  machinations  of  this  god-denying  tribe.' 

'  I  spake  of  the  Etist  and  of  Valerian,  Fronto.  Syria  is  now 
Rome's.  Palmyra,  that  mushroom  of  a  day,  is  level  with  the  ground. 
Her  life  is  out.  She  will  be  hereafter  known  but  by  the  fame  of  her 
past  greatness,  of  her  matchless  queen,  and  the  glory  of  the  victories 
ihat  crowned  the  arms  of  Aurelian.    What  now  remains  but  Persia  t' 
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*  The  Cbrbdana,'  said  the  prieat,  shortly  and  bitteiij. 

'  You  are  risfat,  Fronto ;  the  omens  are  not  to  be  read  otherwise. 
It  is  against  £em  they  point.  It  shall  be  maturely  weighed  what 
shall  be  done.  When  Persia  is  swept  from  the  field  and  Ctesiphon 
lies  as  low  as  Palmyra^  then  will  I  restore  the  honor  of  the  gods,  and 
let  who  will  dare  to  worship  other  than  as  I  shall  ordain !  Whoever 
worriiips  them  not,  or  other  than  them*  shall  die.' 

*  In  tnat  spoke  the  chief  minister  of  religion  -*-  the  representative 
of  the  gods.  The  piety  of  Aurelian  is  in  the  mouths  of  men  not  less 
than  his  glory.  The  city  resounds  with  the  praise  of^im  who  has  en- 
riched the  temples,  erected  new  ones,  made  new  provision  ifor  the 
priesthood,  and  fed  the  poor.  This  is  the  best  greatness.  Posterity 
will  rather  honor  and  remember  him  who  saved  them  their  faith,  than 
him  who  gained  a  Persian  victory.  The  victory  for  Religion  too  is 
to  be  had  without  cost,  without  a  step  taiken  from  the  palace  gate,  or 
from  the  side  of  her  who  is  alike  Aurelian's  and  the  empire's  boast' 

'  Nay,  nay,  Fronto,  you  are  over*zealouB.  This  eastern  purpose 
admits  not  of  delay.  Hormisdas  is  new  in  his  power.  The  people 
are  restless  and  dirided.  The  present  is  the  moment  of  success.  It 
cannot  bear  delay.  To-morrow^  could  it  be  so,  would  I  start  for 
Thrace.    The  heavens  are  propitious.    They  frown  no  l<Higer.' 

'  The  likeliest  way  methinks,'  replied  the  priest,  *  to  insure  success 
and  the  continued  favor  of  the  gods  in  that  which  they  do  notfiirbid, 
were  first  to  fulfil  their  commands  in  what  they  have  enjoined.' 

'  That,  Fronto,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  of  weight.  But  where  of 
two  commands  both  seem  alike  urgent,  and  both  cannot  be  done  at 
once,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  choose,  and  \n  choosing  we 
may  err.' 

'  To  an  impartial,  pious  mind,  O  emperor,  the  god  of  thy  worship 
never  shone  more  clear  in  the  heavens  than  shines  his  will  m  the  ter- 
rific signs  of  yesterday.  Forgive  thy  servant,  but  drawn,  as  thou  art 
by  the  image  of  fresh  laurels  of  victory  to  be  bound  about  thy  brow, 
of  the  rich  spoils  of  Persia,  of  its  mighty  monarch  at  thy  chariot 
wheels-,  and  the  long  line  of  a  new  triumph  sweeping  through  the 
gates  and  the  great  heart  of  the  capital  —  and  thou  art  blind  to  the 
will  of  the  gods,  though  writ  in  the  dread  convulsions  of  the  elements 
and  the  unerring  language  of  the  slaughtered  rictims.' 

'Both  may  be  done  —  both,  Fronto.  I  blame  not  your  zeal. 
Your  freedom  pleases  me.  Religion  is  thus,  I  know,  in  ffood  hands. 
But  both  I  say  may  be  done.  The  care  of  the  empire  in  t£is  its  other 
part  may  be  left  to  thee  and  Varus,  with  fall  powers  to  see  that  the 
state  in  the  matter  of  its  faith  receives  no  harm.  Your  knowledge  in 
this,  if  not  your  zeal,  is  more  than  mine.  While  I  meet  the  enemies 
of  Rome  abroad,  you  shall  be  my  other  self  and  gain  other  victories 
at  home.' 

'  Little,  I  fear,  Aurelian,  could  be  done  even  by  me  and  Varus 
leagued,  with  full  delegated  powers,  opposed  as  we  should  be  by 
Tacitus  and  the  senate  and  the  best  half  of  Rome.  None  but  an  arm 
omnipotent  as  thine  can  crush  this  mischief.  I  see  thou  knowest  not 
how  deep  it  has  struck  nor  how  wide  it  has  spread.  The  very  foun- 
dations of  the  throne  and  the  empire  are  undermined.  The  poison 
0(  Christian  atheism  has  infected  the  whole  mind  of  the  people,  not 
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only  througbout  Rome,  but  Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Asia.  And  for 
this  we  bave  to  tbank  wbom  1  Whom  but  ourselTes  ?  Ever  since 
Hadrian  —  otherwise  a  patriot  king — built  his  imagelesa  temples, 
in  imitation  ot  this  barren  and  lifeless  worship ;  ever  since  the  weak 
Alexander  and  his  superstitious  mother  filled  the  imperial  palace 
with  their  statues  of  Christ,  with  preachers  and  teachers  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  ever  since  the  Philips  openly  and  without  shame  professed  his 
faith ;  ever,  I  say,  since  these  great  examples  bare  been  before  the 
worid,  has  the  ancient  religion  declined  its  head,  and  the  new  st^ed 
proudly  by.  Let  not  Aurelian's  name  be  added  to  this  fatal  list. 
Let  him  first  secure  the  honor  of  the  gods  —  then,  and  not  till  then, 
seek  his  own.' 

'  You  urge  with  warmth,  Fronto,  and  with  reason  too.  Your  words 
are  not  wasted ;  they  have  fallen  where  they  shall  be  deeply  pon- 
dered. In  the  mean  time  I  will  wait  for  the  jxidgment  of  the  augurs 
and  haruspices ;  and  as  the  colleges  report,  will  hold  myself  bound 
so  to  act.' 

So  they  conversed,  and  then  passed  on.  I  was  at  that  time  but 
little  conversant  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  empire.  I  knew 
but  little  of  the  character  o£  the  prevailing  faith  and  the  Pagan 
priesthood ;  and  I  knew  less  of  the  new  religion  as  it  was  termed. 
But  the  instincts  of  my  heart  were  from  the  gods,  and  they  were  all 
for  humanity.  1  loved  man,  whoever  he  was  and  of  whatever  name 
or  faith ;  and  I  sickened  at  cruelties  perpetrated  against  him  both  in 
war  and  by  the  bloody  spirit  of  superstition.  I  burned  with  indigna- 
tion therefore  as  I  listened  to  the  cold-blooded  arguings  of  the  bigot- 
ed priest,  and  wept  to  see  how  artftilly  he  could  warp  aside  the  better 
nature  of  Aurelian,  and  pour  his  own  venom  into  veins  that  had  else 
ran  with  human  blood,  at  least  not  the  poisoned  current  of  tigers^ 
wolves,  and  serpents  of  every  name  and  nature  most  vile.  My  hope 
was,  that  away  trom  his  prompter,  and  the  firat  purpose  of  Aurelian 
would  return  and  have  its  way. 


EN  EROT. 

Th«  soil  whose  rank  luxuriance  yields 

But  thistleSp  thorns,  and  weeds, 
May  smile,  with  yellow  Ceres  crowned, 

Snould  Culture  sow  the  seeds : 
But 't  were  a  waste  of  time  and  toil 

To  till  the  Lybian  sands ; 
Here  Art  and  Culture  both  despair, 

And  Prudence  holds  her  hands. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Mind  :  her  force 

And  energy  misused 
In  follies,  or  for  purposes 

More  mischievous  abused, 
By  friendly  counsel,  armed  with  truth, 

May  be  directed  right  { 
But  where 't  is  barren  all,  and  waste, 

The  case  is  hopeless  quite. 
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osceola'bsoliloquy. 

I 

Hb  stood  beside  the  unmarbled  mouad  \ 

That  held  the  ashes  of  his  sire, 
And  gated  upon  the  sacred  ground, 

With  lip  compressed  and  eye  of  fire : 
The  moon  shone  wildly  on  the  scene. 
Glancing  the  forest  boughs  between; 
And  floated  on  the  mournful  gale 
The  spirit-sifihs  that  nightly  wail 
By  chieftainr  graves,  with  mimic  moan. 
Now  of  the  screeoh-owl's  earthless  tone, 

•  Now  of  the  note,  long,  lone,  and  shrill. 
Caught  from  the  dismal  whip-poor-will. 

The  pilgrim  chieftain  raised  his  eye 

Slowly  from  the  ancestral  grave, 
And  spoke —  the  stream  that  murmured  by 

Mingling  the  music  of  its  wave 
With  his  soft  tones,  as  thus  be  sung, 
Of  hopes  to  which  his  spirit  clung, 
Of  what  his  nation  was,  before 
The  white  man  sought  their  happy  shore ; 
How  proud,  how  powerful  then — and  how 
Helpless  and  almost  hopeless,  now. 

*The  spirits  of  the  Dead  are  near  I 

At  Osceola's  call  they  come ; 
Now  in  the  breezes  low  and  drear 
Their  spirit- whisperings  I  hear, 

Mournins  their  fallen  home; 
Well  may  tney  mourn ;  I  mourn  with  them 
The  breaking  of  the  parent  stem 
Of  that  proud  vine  from  which,  when  young, 
And  in  its  beauty  green,  they  sprung ; 
Well  may  they  mourn ;  themselves  were  free 

As  yon  unfettered  stream,  that  runs 
Joyous  toward  the  summer  sea, 

While  we,  their  undegenerate  eons, 
Like  that  same  stream,  when  from  its  breast 

Struggling  the  icy  bands  to  shake, 
And  murm'nng  in  its  wild  unrest, 

We  chafe  the  chains  we  cannot  break. 

*  Yet  will  we  strive;  the  sons  of  sires 

Who  once  were  sovereigns  in  the  land, 
Once  more  around  their  council  fires 

Shall  gather  their  unconquered  band; 
Once  more  shall  ring  our  battle  cry 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  wild  and  high ; 
Again  th'  unbunea  hatchet  gleam. 
By  forest-wilds  and  mountain  stream  ; 
Till  they  beneath  whose  tyrant  sway 
Our  race  is  hast'ning  to  decay. 
O'er  the  once  bright,  now  broken  chain 
Of  peace,  shall  mourn,  and  mourn  in  vain. 

'Tis  true  the  chiefs  whose  forms  were  wont 
To  tower  in  the  red  battle's  front. 
The  old  men,  whose  prophetic  voice 
Made  every  warrior's  heart  rejoice. 
The  SBse,  the  seer,  are  vanished  all 
From  festive  board  and  council  hall ; 
We  miss  them  in  our  hunting  haunts, 
We  miss  them  in  the  martialdance, 
And,  pilgrims  to  their  reatiog  spot, 
We  call  them,  bat  they  answer  not. 
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Yet  Osoeola  lives,  mod  thoee 
Who  answer  to  his  battle-cry, 

Thou^fb  few  to  combat  countless  foes, 
Are  ready  %nth  their  chief  to  die. 

<  They  call  me  'saTaee* — I  am  so  i 
My  tears  were  never  tangbt  to  flow 
For  common  griefs  —  and  he  who  sees 
His  nation,  Uke  their  forest  trees, 
Thinninff  and  falling,  one  by  one, 
Till  each  proud  patnarch  is  gone, 
And  those  who  unger  to  the  laat, 
Stripped  by  oppression's  winter  blast. 
Without  a  witnessed  tear  to  show 
The  secret  workings  of  his  wo, 
May  well  look  on  with  stoic  eye, 
To  see  his  country's  foemen  die. 

*  They  say  an  equal  war  I  wage 
With  women,  and  witb  helpless  age. 
And  in^Ats  on  their  moihei's  knees : 
It  is  ttotsoi  trophies  like  these 
I  do  not  seek— 1  do  not  shun ; 
I  reck  not  of  them,  lost  or  won : 
Mv  voice  as  soon  could  stop  the  blase 

when  kindled  on  the  prairie  plain, 
As  soon  control  the  flasn  that  plays 

Around  the  tow'ring  temple's  vane^ 
As  stay  the  hand  of  my  brave  men. 
When,  eehoinff  far  through  vale  and  glen, 
O'er  forest  wild  and  barren  hill. 
They  hear  the  war-cry  loud  and  shriU. 

'  If  in  the  war-creed  of  our  race 
The  name  of  Mercy  has  no  places 
It  has  been  blotted  thence  by  those 
To  whom,  by  birthright,  we  are  foes ; 
Through  our  once  happy  hunting-grounds 
Daily  ine  laborer's  axe  resounds, 
And  the  destroying  woodman  roves 
Heedleaa  amid  our  council  groves  { 
But  'neath  the  rod  of  Mamton 
The  red  man  scruples  not  to  bow : 
We  saw  in  this  his  ruling  hand, 

And  yielded  to  diamce  and  toil, 
Aa  strangers  in  our  lather's  land, 

And  aliens  on  our  native  soiL 

'This  did  we  bear,  and  would  have  borne ; 

We  gave  up  all,  with  tearless  eye, 
Clsiming  the  pittance  in  rstiim 
Beside  our  fiitners*  graves  to  moiim,— 

Beside  our  fatherr  gravea  to  dial 
Our  restless  conouerors  willed  not  thos ; 

Uttsated  with  tne  soil  they  've  won, 
They  say  a  bettor  home  for  us 

Lies  far  toward  the  setting  son ; 
A  land  in  whoae  green  huntmff-grounda 
Unscared  by  nan,  the  j^ame  ao(mndS| 
And  where,  they  say,  is  ample  room 
For  us  our  empire  to  resume. 
It  may  not  be :  how  bright,  how  fair 

That  distant  land,  it  matters  not ; 
Our  fathers'  spirits  are  not  there. 

Nor  there  their  sacred  burial-spot. 
No  I  we  have  sworn  upon  their  graves, 

Their  list'ning  spirits  lingering  nigh. 
That  ere  the  Mississippi's  waves 

^'  "  Qs  from  them,  we  will  dis  f 
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But  in  the  east  yon  purple  ray 
Betokens  the  return  of  day, 
And  Osceola's  chosen  men 
Await  him  in  the  secret  glen  ; 
Perhaps  ere  night,  pale  phantom  bandl 
He  joms  you  in  the  spint-land, 
For  ere  the  settinfi  of  the  sun, 
A  battle  must  be  Tost  and  won !' 

He  said  —  but  on  his  stoic  face 
His  heart's  emotions  left  no  trace ; 
Hope,  hatred,  pride,  revenge,  despair, 
Were  his,  but  made  no  impress  tnero. 
One  last,  lon^,  silent  look  he  gSYe 
Toward  hb  sire's  rude  forest  grave. 
Then  with  a  swift  but  noiseless  tread. 
He  Ie£k  the  dwelling  of  the  dead. 


p.  a.  M. 
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*  Inter  magnoc  ecce  3ttijor,* 


I  DO  love  people  who  cannot  keep  even  their  faults  to  themselves, 
but  in  an  hour's  acquaintance  will  make  such  a  display  of  their  weak 
points,  that  you  never  forget  them.  Such  an  one  was  Major  Dart.  I 
saw  him  one  day,  and  shall  wear  his  impression  for  my  whole  life. 

'  Now  I  do  hope  Major  Dart  will  come,  if  every  body  else  stays 
away,'  said  my  blooming  friend,  Alice  Somers,  as  she  drew  the  flow- 
ers on  the  centre-table  more  under  the  light  of  the  astral,  and  looked 
round  with  complacency  on  the  finished  preparations  for  an  evening 
party.  Just  then  the  door  bell  rang,  and  a  note  and  a  port-folio  were 
brought  in. 

'  Alajor  Dart's  man,  ma'am.' 

Poor  Alice  exclaimed,  '  too  bad  —  too  bad'  —  for  the  note  ran 
thus: 

'  Major  Dart  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Somen, 
and  expresses  his  deep  regret  that  he  shall  be  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sure of  looking  in  upon  their  brilliant  circle  this  evening.  He  has 
just  had  the  ill  fortune  to  recollect  a  previous  engagement,  and  could 
forswear  his  memory  for  playing  him  true  this  once.  He  takes  the 
liberty  to  send  a  few  drawings  of  his  proteg^,  Leslie,  which  may 
furnish  entertainment  for  some  of  Miss  Somers'  young  friends.  Ma- 
jor D.  will  do  himself  the  honor  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Somers'  stranger 
guests  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Is  n't  it  provoking,  mother  1  I  wanted  the  girls  should  see  him. 
He  is  such  a  character.'  The  company  now  began  to  assemble,  and 
amidst  the  various  introductions  to  which,  as  strangers,  Anna  Clair 
and  myself  were  subjected,  I  thought  no  more  of  Major  Dart  for  the 
whole  of  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

The  next  morning  brought  its  round  of  engagements.  We  had 
but  one  day  left  to  see  all  the  remaining  show-places  of  wide-spread 
Washington,  where  '  hurryings  to  and  fro'  weary  the  curious  stran- 
ger into  the  belief  that  he  must  have  seen  much  more  than  he  hat* 

TOL.XII.  8 
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Who  but  an  Englishman  doet  not  belieye  he  ifl  doing  something, 
when  he  is  driving  at  full  speed  from  Congress  burial  ground  to 
Georgetown,  or  toiling  up  steps,  and  opening  and  shutting  all  the 
doors  in  the  capitol,  to  make  the  most  of  an  hour  1 

When  we  returned  to  dinner,  the  sqUarest,  stiffest,  smoothest  of 
cards,  in  the  blackest  and  most  perfect  of  letters,  told  us  that '  Major 
Dart,  U.  S.  A.,'  had  done  his  duty. 

And  more  than  his  duty,.it  seemed ;  for  as  Alice  was  again  taking 
up  her  lamentation,  Mrs.  Somers  interrupted  it.  '  Major  Dart  called 
a  second  time,  and  spent  half  an  hour  with  me.  He  probably  either 
expected  you  would  return,  or  he  wasr  sufficiently  entertained  with 
Florence  Gray,  and  my  other  morning  visitors.  On  learning  that  you 
had  gone  to  the  rooms  of  the  War  Department,  he  begged,  if  the 
ladies  were  interested  in  Indian  portraits  and  relics,  they  would  do 
him  the  honor  to  look  at  his  small  collection.  He  believed  even 
Miss  Alice  and  I  had  never  visited  him,  though  we  were  his  neigh- 
bors. After  scouring  the  prairies,  and  soaring  into  raptures  over  the 
free  Indian  life,  till  the  young  ladies  logked  satiated,  and  rose  to  go, 
he  spoke  of  a  present  of  dried  buffalo  tongue  he  had  just  received,  and 
offered  to  share  it  with  me ;  but  he  immediately  retracted,  and  said 
he  would  rather  reserve  it  for  our  visit.  So  I  have  promised  for  you 
that  we  will  all  go,  and  at  four  o'clock  ;  so  come  to  dinner,  that 
we  may  be  ready.' 

'  Major  Dart  and  buffalo  tongue  !  —  too  much  for  one  day.* 

*  Like  the  old  woman's  cherry-pie  and  letter  from  David,  Alice.' 

Our  party  looked  larger  than  we  had  supposed,  when  it  stood  ready 
to  move.  There  was  Mrs.  Somers,  Miss  £lsa,  a  stiff  maiden  cousin, 
spending  the  day,  whom  we  took  because  Alice  knew  the  Major 
would  not  waste  a  thought  on  her  to  court  her ;  Frank  Somers,  a 
bright  boy  of  nine,  full  of  the  Major's  museum,  and  we  three  fiiir 
damsels,  who,  Alice  averred,  would  form,  to  the  gallant  Major's  eye, 
the  centre  and  main  group,  of  which  the  rest  would  be  but  the  frame 
work.  Our  escort,  cousin  David,  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  shut  the 
hall  door,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  later. 

'We  shall  not  have  much  time  for  the  pictures  or  Major  Dart,' 
said  Mrs.  Somers.  '  Now,  Alice,  do  be  decorous,  and  do  not  make 
Ann  and  Jane  laugh  in  the  poor  Major's  face.  You  know  he  recol- 
lects you,  Anna,  as  an  acquaintance  eight  years  ago.  Be  recognised 
gratefully,  my  dear ;  he  is  accustomed  to  civil  treatment  And,  Jane, 
mind  you  do  not  stare  at  his  lame  foot  or  broken  nose.  Those  are 
his  two  grest  mortifications.'  '  Yes,  he  has  a  broken  limb  and  a  lame 
nose,  that  you  must  not  see.  Somebody  quarrelled  with  him  once ; 
(I  do  not  see  how  it  could  happen,  he  is  always  so  polite,)  and  with 
a  blow  from  a  cane  marred  his  countenance  in  that  fashion,  and  by 
way  of  righting  the  matter,  he  stood  up  in  aduel  and  took  aball  through 
his  knee.  But  just  listen  to  cousin  Elsa.  She  is  congratulating 
herself  on  bavins  worn  her  new  black  satin,  just  what  she  would  have 
chosen  if  she  had  known  we  were  going.  She  must  have  designs  on 
die  Major.    Here  we  are  at  the  door.' 

A  smart-lookinff  negro  appeared,  to  receive  us,  and  the  inner  door, 
which  was  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  pale,  half-way  genteel  boy 
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of  twelve  years,  disclosed  the  Major  standing  in  sta^  behind  a 
chair.  He  was  a  short,  thick  man,  of  more  than  fifty,  with  fierce  look 
ing  light  hair,  erect  above  his  temples,  and  as-nearly  meeting  over  his 
crown  as  an  impulse  on  both  sides  could  carry  iu  Huge  red  whis- 
kers did  what  they  could  to  befriend  a  bronzed,  and  seamed,  and  bat- 
tered face,  but  the  mutilation  of  a  large  acquiline  nose  was  not  a 
defect  that  could  be  veiled :  bis  pale  blue  eyes  rolled  round  furiously, 
to  make  amends  for  all,  by  a  look  of  extreme  animation. 

'  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Mrs.  Somers,'  said  the  figure,  advan- 
cing as  far  as  it  could,  and  retain  the  support  of  the  chair,  for  the 
cane  was  thrown  under  the  table.  '  Welcome,  fair  ladies.  A  ba- 
chelor's welcome,  my  merry  Lady  Alice.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  see 
my  lovely  little  playmate  in  the  majestic  Miss  Anna  Glair  ?  Time  is 
too  partial ;  he  aoes  not  so  beautify  me,*  passing  his  hand  over  hia 
forehead,  as  if  to  smooth  incipient  wrinkles,  and  managing  with  the 
same  movement  to  draw  the  locks  closer  over  the  bald  spot.  '  I  am 
enraptured  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Ashton.  This  is  too 
much  honor  for  a  poor  lonely  man.  How  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
lady  to  welcome  you  I  Kind  Miss  Alice !  if  you  would  only  persuade 
some  fair  friend  to  take  compassion  on  the  bachelor  1  Ah !  you  are 
looking  at  my  flowers.  You  should  have  that  bouquet,  Miss  Alice,  but 
my  especial  favorite,  Florence  Ghray,  sent  it  to  me  not  an  hour  ago. 
You  have  seen  Florence,  Miss  Anna  1  She  is  our  city  belle,  and 
very  pretty  I  am  bound  to  think  her,  for  she  is  always  kind  to  me. 
My  plants  are  really  hardly  worth  looking  at.  I  prize  them,  because 
they  are  nearly  all  fairy  favors ;  they  come  to  me  myeteriously,  and  I 
can  only  find  out  whence,  and  their  errand,  by  applying  to  my  Flora's 
dictionary.  But  you  must  each  have  a  flower.  Tom,  my  scissors 
from  the  drawer.  Let  me  introduce  Master  Willis,  my  little  friend 
and  proteg^.    A  lad  of  some  genius,  Mrs.  Somers.' 

The  novel  decorations  of  the  parlor  now  attracted  my  whole  atten- 
tion. The  walls  were  hung  with  embroidered  bufialo  skins,  and 
rare  furs,  and  decorated  with  elk  horns  and  hoofs,  bows  and  arrows, 
beautifully  carved  clubs,  pipes,  and  cups,  plumes,  and  feather  robes 
and  coronets,  gay  moccasms,  and  game  bags,  and  cabinets  of  coins 
and  minerals,  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skill.  Beaded  belts  and 
pouches,  and  long  shining  black  locks,  which  had  been  victor's 
trophies,  and  strings  of  rattling  bears'  teeth,  were  festooned  around 
several  large  and  beautiful  paintings,  and  I  was  completely  absorbed, 
when  mignonette  and  a  rose-bud  thrust  under  my  nose  recalled  me 
to  the  gallant  Major. 

'  Rather  savage  decorations,  but  I  am  half  a  savage.  My  life  has 
been  spent  among  the  red  men,  and  I  could  gladly  return  to  them, 
were  it  not  for  you  charmers,  whom  we  may  not  carry  into  the  wilds. 
Tom,  thank  you  for  that  port-folio  —  the  smallest  one  —  but  you  may 
give  me  both.' 

'  Pardon  me,  but  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  to  show  you  some 
sketches  of  mv  own,  of  scenes  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  This 
is  an  actual  likeness  of  my  favorite  horse,  Flash-o'-Lightning.  | 
Talued  him  from  having  taken  him  myself  on  the  prairie.  He  was 
stolen  from  me,  but  I  took  my  revenge  in  their  own  Indian  fiuJiion. 
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See  this  burning  village  —  and  the  fury  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
braves.  I  bear  the  marks  of  it  yet,  but  I  live  to  bask  in  the  light  of 
sunny  eyes  to-day.' 

'  Did  they  scsJp  you,  Sir  V  asked  little  Frank,  with  his  innocent 
and  admiring  eyes  upturned. 

'  But  I  was  intending  to  show  you  some  drawings  that  are  really 
worth  looking  at ;  very  perfect  little  things,  done  in  water  colors. 
By  the  way,  if  the  same  labor  and  skill  had  been  exerted  in  oils,  my 
proteg6  would  have  been  immortal,  instead  of  depending  upon  my 
poor  patronage.  Poor  Went  worth  !  he  has  been  three  years  absent, 
taking  sketches  for  me  from  actual  groups.  I  do  love  the  bold  atti- 
tudes of  these  indomitable  lords  of  the  wilds.  But,  ladies,  we  are  getting 
too  barbarous.  Let  us  return  to  more  civilized  life.  What  will  suit 
your  tastes  best  1  I  have  some  fine  European  views.  I  can  speak 
for  their  correctness,  from  actual  observation.  Tom,  my  good  lad, 
that  red  port-folio.  A  new  and  valuable  set  of  Spanish  mountain 
sketches,  just  received  from  my  promising  young  fnend.  Lieutenant 
Lesler,  author  of '  Peak  Peerings,'  of  which  work,  by  the  way,  I  may 
say  I  stood  sponsor. 

*  Those  are  French  and  Italian  architectural  prints.  I  can  answer 
for  their  correctness,  from  examination.  Ha,  ha!  I  criticized  so  se- 
verely the  tower  you  see  there,  that  the  grotesque  statues  have  been 
taken  down,  the  cross  elevated,  and  they  have  begun  to  build  out  a 
little  projection  here,  to  hide  the  defect.  If  you  could  have  seen  how 
strangely  the  workmen  looked,  suspended  in  baskets  from  that  im- 
mense height. 

'  There  is  a  drawing  I  should  like  your  opinion  upon  —  an  emblem- 
atic design  of  my  own —  where  is  it,  Tomi  Oh  1  I  recollect  that  it 
is  lying  on  the  table  in  Congress  Library.  The  artists  who  met  there 
yesteraay,  borrowed  it,  and  they  talk  of  doing  me  the  honor  of  trans- 
ferring my  device  to  an  empty  pannel.  Beautiful  heads  those  1  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  admired  originals.  But  have  not  we  had 
enough  of  pictures  1  Could  I  not  persuade  one  of  you  ladies  to  try 
my  new  German  piano  ?  No  1  Then  I  must  do  myself  the  honor 
to  touch  the  keys,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  sound.  That  air  is  better 
on  the  flute.  Tom,  the  flute  in  the  ebony  case.  Is  n't  that  sweet  ? 
but  finer  still  on  my  musical  glasses.  You  may  smile,  ladies,  but  I 
actually  retain  all  the  enthusiasm  that  was  felt  for  that  simple  musical 
instrument  when  it  was  first  exhibited.' 

The  soft,  sad  sounds  floated  over  our  heads,  and  I  turned  my  back 
on  the  thick  thumbs,  that  with  needlessly  flourished  circles  were 
bringing  them  out,  to  enjoy  something  so  heavenly,  but  the  Major 
thought  proper  to  add  a  voice  hardly  seraph-like  enough  to  harmonize. 
I  could  not  but  express  my  admiration,  for  the  instrument  was  new 
to  me.  I  was  met  by  an  ofier  to  impart  all  his  skill  to  roe,  if  I  would 
only  stay  a  week.  He  would  even  send  to  Baltimore  for  an  instru- 
ment for  me,  as  his  was  the  only  one  in  the  city. 

'  It  is  too  solemn  for  me  often.  Give  me  my  violin,  Tom,  or  rather 
my  double  flageolet.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  to  breathe  through 
it  one  little  air  that  may  revive  us.  My  good  Tom,  just  give  me  my 
pet  little  French  flageolet  now,  in  that  upper  drawer  of  my  desk,  that 
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tbe  ladies  may  see  the  difference.  I  do  myself  and  it  too  much  honon 
my  dear  ladies.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  negro  with  refresh- 
ments—  cakes,  wine,  buffalo  tongae,  which  was  duly  wondered  over 
and  admired.  The  swart  negro  entered  affain,  and  whispered  to  his 
master.  *  Ah  I  just  in  time,  J  ohn  —  very  fortunate.  Ladies,  I  have 
just  received  a  present  of  champagne  from  my  friend  Col.  Corkin. 
Produce  it,  John,  and  the  ladies  will  drink  his  health.' 

The  shadows  of  a  November  evening  had  been  for  some  time 
gathering  about  us,  and  except  that  the  grate  cast  a  red  glow  over 
the  wall,  and  revealed  the  wildness  of  antler,  and  hoof,  and  shaggy 
bear  skin,  we  should  have  been  in  darkness.  We  were  taking  our 
leave,  as  John  entered  with  lights. 

'  Oh !  John,  my  cat —  my  good  Tom,  find  my  cat !'  exclaimed  Ma- 
jor Dart  '  I  must  show  Conrad  to  the  ladies.  He  is  a  splendid  crea- 
ture —  a  present  from  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  I  mortally 
offended  Commodore  Downes,  of  the  fngrate  that  brought  Conrad 
over,  by  refusing  to  part  with  him.'  But  the  noble  Maltese  did  not 
love  ladies,  and  scorned  a  bribe  of  buffalo-tongue ;  he  scratched 
Frank,  and  in  escaping  from  him,  sprang  upon  Miss  Elsa.  She  was 
in  convulsions.  '  Take  off  tbe  spiteful  beast!'  she  screamed.  '  There  I 
see  how  his  great  claws  are  fraying  my  satin !  I  never  could  abide 
a  cat.' 

'  But  you  mifi^ht  make  believe  you  could,'  whispered  Alice. 

The  polite  Major  looked  horror-stricken,  and  if  we  had  thought  it 
time  to  go  before,  we  surely  did  now. 

We  had  hardly  risen  from  the  tea-table,  when  Major  Dart  appeared 
once  more,  bearing,  as  a  farewell  gift  to  Anna  and  me,  two  carefully 
wrapped  little  parcels.  '  Ladies,'  he  said, '  will  you  not  just  walk  to 
the  door,  and  look  at  Billy  Button  %  He  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and 
if  you  could  be  induced  to  stay  and  honor  him,  I  should  be  so  happy 
to  ride  with  you  to-morrow  morning.'  '  Oh  1  Major  Dart,'  said  Alice, 
*  Billy  Button  has  upset  his  reputation.  No  young  lady  in  the  city 
will  ride  him,  since  he  threw  Marion  Burke  over  his  head.' 

'  Ah  I  dear  Miss  Alice,  I  could  explain  all  that  to  your  satisfaction. 
Billy  never  would  throw  you  or  any  body  whom  he  liked.  He  is  a 
pony  of  discretion.  But  just  look  at  him,  ladies.'  To  the  door  we 
went,  to  see  by  the  lamp-light  a  diminutive  roan,  with  a  white  mane. 
'  Beautiful  creature !  but  where  is  the  Major  1  I  surely  thought  he 
was  listening.'  '  Holding  up  by  a  chair  in  the  parlor,  watching  for 
our  exclamations.     It  is  too  cold.    Let  us  go  in.' 

'  It  is  really  a  beautiful  animal.  Major  Dart,  and  I  should  like  a  trot 
over  the  long  bridge  to-morrow.'  '  Miss  Alice,  Miss  Anna,  I  must 
exculpate  Billy,  for  he  is  my  favorite,  though  I  have  other  horses  that 
are  safe,  and  that  you  might  like  better ;  all  at  your  service,  ladies. 
Now  what  shall  I  bid  upon  your  stay  1  Would  not  a  horse-back  party 
to  Mount  Vernon,  and  a  fresh  cedar  branch  from  the  tomb  of  tombs,  be 
some  inducement]  Miss  Jane,  you  look  like  the  soul  of  patriotism. 
But  Miss  Alice,  Miss  Anna,  let  me  tell  you,  Billy  Button  is  in  great 
demand.  I  have  a  quire  of  beautiful  pink  and  blue  notes,  .asking  the 
loan  of  Billy  Button,  and  it  is  getting  troublesome  to  him  to  be  so 
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popular ;  so  I  did  not  desire  to  condemn  hifl  one  Tigorous  effi>rt  for 
more  freedom. 

'  But  what  haye  you  there,  Mins  Jane  1  Sheila  1  How  could  I  for- 
t  to  ask  you  to  look  at  my  little  collection  1  Apropos,  I  saw  yester- 
ay  a  beautiful  specimen  of  shell  work.  Not  that  I  admire  that  arti- 
ficial arrangement  of  shells,  but  this  is  fine  of  its  kind.  Master  Frank, 
will  you  speak  to  my  man  John  ?  John,  take  my  compliments  to 
Miss  Margaret  Hill,  and  request  the  loan  of  a  box  I  was  admiring 
there  yesterday.  Be  careful,  John.  She  yalues  it  yery  hiehly,  but! 
think  she  will  not  refuse  me.  Stay,  John,  I  will  mount  Billy  Button^ 
for  I  have  an  engragement  Sorry  to  leave  you,  ladies.  Heart-bro- 
ken that  we  cannot  make  Washing^ton  more  pleasant  to  you.  Oh ! 
Miss  Anna,  and  you  Miss  J  ane,  remember  me,  if  my  little  gift  pros- 
pers. Mrs.  Somers,  help  the  young  ladies,  if  you  can.'  And  he 
bowed  and  shuffled  his  way  out  A  few  moments  after,  the  shell  box 
was  brought  in,  and  we  aclmired  it  as  much  as  it  deserved,  and  did 
not  forget  to  notice  the  main  point,  that  Major  Dart  would  not  have 
bad  overlooked,  that  the  admired  Miss  Margaret  Hill  yielded  her 
treasures  at  his  slightest  wish.  Our  keepsakes  proved  nothing  more 
than  little  withered  bulbs,  though  they  were  doubtless  from  Msjor 
Dart's  horticultural  friends  in  Holland.  Mine  never  made  an  efiort 
to  gpx>w,  and  Anna  Clair  says,  in  a  letter  some  six  months  afterward, 
'  Oh !  Jane,  what  flattering  words  Major  Dart  used  1  —  and  to  me  par^ 
ticularly,  as  Alice  and  you  admitted.    But 

'  Hopes  that  were  angela  in  their  birth  , 

Have  perished  young,  like  things  of  earth.' 

My  flower  proved  to  be  a  Narcissus.    The  giver  must  have  died  be* 
fore  this  of  self-adoration.' 


A     KEP  LT 

TO  LINBl  ADDftBSSBD  *TO  TRB  AUTHOR  Of  *THB  OAK  BT  THB  WAYMDB." 

Thb  time  of  singing  birds  hathoome,  of  bloasoms.  and  of  leaves, 

Of  the  robin  on  the  green- wood  branch,  the  swallow  'neath  the  eaves; 

The  violets  bv  the  fountain  side,  tbeir  fragrant  odura  pour. 

And  the  old  elms  wave  their  featherj^  crests,  as  ligbtl^r  as  of  yore ; 

The  unchained  streamlets  o'er  the  hills  are  leaping  bnght  and  free^ 

And  the  rush  of  many  a  river  soondeth  onwara  to  the  sea ; 

Here,  where  thy  winds,  my  early  home!  breathe  coolly  o'er  my  brow. 

Rest  I  once  more  beneath  the  oak,  and  its  o'ershadowmg  bougn. 

Mirth  and  the  bounding  footstep  had  left  the  revel  hall, 

And  harp,  and  song,  and  ringing  cup,  the  nightly  fisstival ; 

And  quenched  on  its  deserted  hearth,  wss  many  a  household  fire, 

And  sunlight  from  mine  eastern  bills,  burned  high  on  dome  and  spire ; 

The  voices  of  my  kindred  came  whispering  to  my  heart. 

And  the  echoes  of  mine  ancient  graves  seemed  to  call  me  to  depart  \ 

Thou,  where  thou  standest,  wayside  oak,  fresh  garlanded  by  spring, 

Wert,  with  thy  giant  outspread  arms,  me  onward  beckoning. 

Ijpy  to  find  thy  gnarl6d  Umbs  in  scattered  foliage  gay ; 
Thou  'rt  hale,  old  tree  1  and  vigorous — still  green,  'mul  thy  decay  I 
I  i^ory  in  thy  strength,  which  stiU  defieth  boh  and  storm. 
Bull  mourn  that  here^  in  lonelineas^  nprsars  thina  aged  form. 
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When  from  thy  forest  parent  hongh,  Bome  wild  wind  sweeping  by, 
Bade  thee  ehoot  forth,  strike  root,  and  toss  thy  branches  to  thesiy, 
Whispered  it  that  the  severed  one  for  home  aiar  would  yearn, 
But,  uke  the  bird  of  paradise,  might  never  more  return  1 

Wesry  within  the  palaees  and  halls  of  mndeor,  lies 
*    The  heart  which  to  Ambition  itself  doth  sacrifice ; 

True,  Care  doth  weave  the  web  o'er  all  I—  it  spreadeth  wide  and  for, 
O'er  the  lowly  peasant  in  his  dell,  the  conqueror  on  his  car ; 
Yet  none,  not  e'en  the  sternest  soul,  iu  griefo  alone  would  bear, 
But  the  sorrows  of  the  mighty,  what  kindred  soul  may  share  1 
O  sweetly  wells  the  desert  fount  beneath  the  palm  tree  hid, 
While  lone  and  lofty  mid  the  sands,  nprears  the  pyramid. 


be  the  philanthropic  heart,  that  throbs  to  aid  its  kind — 
Praised  be  the  open  hand,  outspread  a  brother's  wounds  to  bind  { 
Honor  to  him,  whose  franchised  mind  achieveth  him  a  lot, 
Beyond  the  dreumscribed  domain  which  bounds  his  father's  cot: 
Q I  save  me  fix>m  that  fate  —  to  live  *  unblessing,  and  unknown,' 
And  shield  me  finom  that  loftiness,  which  dwells  alone—  alone ! 

lUm^EugUmd,  J«m,  1838.  Iomk."- 
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SV  lOSN  SALT,  BSa.,  AOTHOR  OF  'AWHALS  OF  TRB  P  ARISH,' *L  AO  11  B  T0DD,'BTC: 


ISICBIBSB  TO  PHILIP  HONB,  BSQ.,  NBW-VOBK,  AND  MT  OTHBB  AMBBICAN  PBIBMDS. 


Or«ca*dk,  1837. 


Thb  brif  hteit  Uatsof  manv  a  glowing  gleam 
Appeared  to  ne  in  your  wild  lylTAii  land  { 
For  that  I  beckon  to  a  deepteM  dream 
Theiprltee  that  wait  on  the  poetic  wand. 
Methought  I  there  covld,  without  Ikney,  trace 
The  irild  memoriali  of  aperiah'd  race, 
The  former  fathers  of  the  firm  and  bland ; 
And  there  the  grave  of  some  great  overthrow, 
Whoee  mouldered  epitaph  ■till  seem'd  to  tell 
Of  men  who  ilumber  with  their  arts  below. 
Like  Egypt's  sires  that  with  obliTion  dwell. 
To  these,  when  sleep  at  midnight  wing'd  away. 
Pale  memory  pointed  with  her  lunar  ray, 
And  bade  m»  thus  to  you  the  phatasma  display. 


PREFACE. 


It  18  not,  howeyer,  so  much  the  domiciliatioii  of  the  incidents  of 
this  romance,  nor  the  rememhrance  of  much  kindness,  that  induces 
Ese  to  wish  it  may  be  published  in  America,  and  become  honored  there 
with  some  degree  of  favor,  as  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  more  important  than  any  theme  of 
poetry,  and  which  I  have  long  deemed  worthy  of  the  grayest  con- 
sideration. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  conyersation  with  my  old  friend,  President 
Westy  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  mentioned  an  interesting  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  wiU  here  repeat. 

Mr.  Jacob  Duchey  was  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
British  proyinces  in  America,  as  a  most  pathetic  and  persuasiye 
preacher.  The  publicity  of  his  character  in  the  world  was,  howeyer^ 
chiefly  owing  to  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Washington,  soon 
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after  the  appointment  of  that  chief  to  the  command  of  the  army.  The 
purport  of  this  letter  was,  to  persuade  the  general  to  go  oyer  to  the 
British  cause.  It  was  carried  to  him  by  a  Mrs.  Ferguson,  a  daughter 
of  one  Dr.  Graham,  a  Scottishphysician  in  Philadelphia.  Washing- 
ton at  that  time  lay  at  Valley  Forge»  and  this  lady,  on  the  pretext  of 
paying  him  a  visit,  as  they  were  previously  acquainted,  went  to  the 
camp.  The  general  received  her  in  his  tent,  with  much  respect,  for 
he  ereatly  admired  the  masculine  vigor  of  her  mind. 

When  she  had  delivered  the  letter,  he  read  it  attentively,  and  rising 
from  his  seat,  walked  backward  and  forward  upward  of  an  hour, 
without  speaking.  He  appeared  to  be  much  agitated  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  ;  but  at  length,  having  decided  with  himself^ 
be  stopped,  and  addressed  her  in  nearly  the  following  words  : 

'Madam,  I  have  always  esteemed  your  character  and  endowments : 
and  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  noble  principles  by  which  you  are  ac- 
tuated on  this  occasi  on ;  nor  has  any  man  in  the  whole  continent 
more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  friend,  than  I  have  in  the 
honor  of  Mr.  Duchey.  But  I  am  here  entrusted  by  the  people  of 
America  with  sovereign  authority.  They  have  placed  their  lives 
and  fortunes  at  my  disposal,  believing  me  to  be  an  honest  man. 
Were  I  therefore  to  desert  their  cause,  and  consign  them  agrain  to 
the  British,  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  To  myself  perpetual 
infamy,  and  to  them  endless  calamity.  The  seeds  of  everiasting  di- 
vision are  sown  between  the  two  countries.  And,  were  the  British 
ag^in  to  become  our  masters,  they  would  have  to  maintain  their  do- 
minion oy  force,  and  would  after  all  retain  us  in  subjection  only  as 
they  would  hold  their  bayonets  tp  our  breasts.  No,  madam ;  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Duchey,  though  conceived  with  the  best  intention,  is 
not  framed  in  wisdom.  America  and  England  must  be  separate 
states ;  but  they  may  have  common  interests,  for  they  are  but  onb 
PEOPLE.  It  will  therefore  be  the  object  of  my  life  and  ambition,  to 
establish  the  independence  of  America  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the 
second,  to  arrange  such  a  community  of  interests  between  the  two 
nations,  as  shall  indemnify  them  for  the  calamities  which  they  now 
suffer,  and  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  nations.' 

This  declaration  made  on  me  a  lasting  impression.  I  well  re- 
member when  on  the  first  occasion  I  landed  at  New- York,  the  kind 
of  convulsive  emotion  with  which  I  heard,  on  every  side,  that  the  pa- 
rent language  of  the  country  was  English.  It  affected  me  with  a  kind 
of  painful  surprise,  although  I  well  knew  I  was  to  hear  no  other ;  and 
from  that  evening,  the  words. of  Washington  took  enfeoffment  of  my 
mind.  Often  and  often  did  I  think  in  America  of  what  ways  the  no- 
tion of  the  general  could  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  compact,  and 
I  think  so  still ;  but  I  am  too  little  of  a  politician  to  say  how  the  desi- 
deratum may  be  attained.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  pub- 
lication is,  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  measure  to  the  benevo- 
ent  and  the  enlightened.  To  what  influence,  indeed,  might  not  the 
great  free  nations  aspire,  over  '  the  nations  not  so  blest,'  were  they 
bound  together  by  a  fellowship  such  as  the '  Emancipator  of  the 
West'  contemplated  I  j.  o. 

Vttk  Mmrckt  183a 
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THE     ATLANTINES 


^OOK    I. 

Laivd  of  the  firm  and  calm,  land  Of  my  ehoioe ! 
With  withered  heart,  life's  winter  drear  around, 
I  chittering  cburme  of  thee  an  olden  song : 
Land  of  the  firm  and  calm,  home  of  my  youngi 
Where  once  I  dreamed  to  build  a  storied  pile 
Of  benefits  to  man  —  Iris  of  thought  1 
It  too  hath  vanish'd,  like  my  other  dreamiu 

To  me,  with  silence  at  the  midnight  hoar, 
When  but  the  stars  and  J  to  fancy  seem 
Of  all  the  world  awake,  thy  woodlands  wild 
Loom  like  a  haln-fram'd  apocalypse, 
And  many  a  vision  of  things  pass'd  away 
Assume  the  part  that  dreams  perform  in  sleep. 
The  time-bmlt  trees,  the  labvnnthsof  woods, 
And  the  lone  holiness  that  dwells  therein, 
Dilate  my  spirit  with  sublimity, 
As  when  I  first  felt,  on  the  shoreless  sea, 
The  viewless  presence  of  the  Infinite. 
Oft  when  the  fitful  whisp'ring  summer  breeie 
Rustled  the  foliaj^e  as  in  wantonness, 
I  paus'd  to  listen,  as  alone  I  sirayM, 
Thinking  of  ocean  and  the  starry  night, 
When  the  calm  moon,  high  in  the  blue  serene^ 
Surveyed  below  the  hoary-headed  waves, 
Like  old  men  murm'ring  prayers  of  miseries^ 
As  if  in  expectation  that  the  heavens 
Would  alter  destiny  fur  their  imploring. 

But  not  in  summer,  when  the  kindly  gale 

KannM  with  delisht,  I  only  lov'd  to  roam 

The  wildering  wUderness  of  ancient  woodai 

For  in  the  turbulence  of  crash  and  storm, 

Oft  have  I  stood,  enraptured  with  amaze. 

To  hear  the  mighty  anthems  of  the  houcha, 

And  see,  with  ininglings  of  poetic  thought, 

The  glorious  light'nings  pierce  the  vaiuting  leaves^ 

Showering  a  momentary  day  around, 

Stiewine  the  earth  as 't  were  with  radiant  plumes, 

Snatch'd  by  black  demons  from  the  angelr  wingip. 

Yet  though  at  times,  when  winter  ruled  the  year, 
And  fear,  the  bedlamite,  ^[itlv  arms  outspread, 
Rode  on  the  mane  of  tn^i^Bridled  blast, 
Allured  by  dismal  pleasure,  I  have  sought 
The  top  of  some  steep  heiuht,  more  did  I  love 
To  mark  the  openings  of  the  balmy  b^d.. 
In  the  soft  airf  jtrhen  gracious  spring  rcv^ftl'd 
Her  emeraicTtints,  bright  upon  every  bough; 
For  then  1  saw  divine  Benevolence 
Wreathe  with  the  genial  spirit  of  the  day 
The  green  assurances  of  plenty  stor'd, 
And  invitations  to  the  thralls  of  care 
To  seek  asylums  where  a  man  may  scorn 
The  burly  beadles  of  the  feudal  world. 

But  erery  season  in  the  sylvan  wild 

Hath  some  peculiar  solace  of  itfiidwn 

To  soothe  the  troubled  mind  ;  and  thus  though  spring 

Seem'd  joyous  as  the  hopeful  heart  of  youth, 

It  was  not  only  with  her  promises 

That  I  in  lone  sequester'd  walks  was  pleas'd. 

The  &Bgr«nt  greetings  of  the  opening  flower 
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Inspir'd  still  happier  themcB,  for  then  the  birdii 
Though  but  at  intervals  too  luns,  sing  gay, 
Tit!  solitude  grow  8  social,  and  the  rills* 
Mrhich  noiny  prattle  in  the  vernal  primei 
Like  boisterous  children  glad  with  holiday, 
Pour  their  pure  waters  shrinkingly  along, 
As  holy  maidens,  youne  and  modestly, 
Whisper  responses  at  their  cocfirmatiod. 

But  thou,  O  autumn  !  gorgeous,  elorious  queen  I 
To  thee  admiring  homage  most  fpsid, 
Deeming  that  earth  mi>;hi  then  in  splendor  Tie 
With  Heaven  at  eve.    Brieht  sunset  of  the  year  t 
All  then  seem'd  flame,  ana  all  the  forest  then 
An  unci>n8uming  conflagration  blaz'd. 
In  such  a  i^cene,  when  the  still  bowery  jglad^ 
Was  all  around  full  of  strsnge  mystic  light, 
As  if,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  shade, 
Th'  aurora  of  the  northern  morning  shone, 
Arakf  a  young  Atiantine,  musing,  said  : 

'  How  holy  is  this  calm  magnificence  ' 

Of  mountain,  lake,  and  wood  !  The  cesieleee  foar 

Of  the  hoarse  cataract,  by  distsnce  soften'd, 

8eems  as  the  soothing  lull  of  Nature's  TOtoe. 

Here  I  will  pause,  till  old  Orooko  ooiiiea, 

Nor  on  the  simple  worshippers  intrude. 

Who  still  with  him  refuse  the  Christian  faitbr 

And  midst  those  scenes  of  solemn  lonelineaa^ 

With  aimless  rites  and  inefTectual  prayers, 

Adore  the  phantasies  our  nations  served. 

Till  blest  Antonio  from  the  ocean  came. 

This  Arak  said,  what  timo,  like  created  Man, 

Renown'd  Sir  God  trey  shook  Jerusalem  ; 

And  88-  bespoke,  abruptly  from  the  bowers, 

Orooko  came,  a  nensive,  sged  man. 

*And  who,*  cried  he,  *  art  thou,  who  in  these  ahadea 

Presum'st,  in  that  apostate's  garb,  to  steal?' 

*Dost  thou  not  know  me?'  aigb'd  tlie  Teatnr'd  vonth, 
As  if  in  doubt  such  strangeness  were  but  feign'a. 

'WHiat,  Arak  I  is  it  thee?'    Arak  advanc'd, 
But  Ih'  old  man,  recoiling,  said  in  tears : 
*  Nay,  no  embrace !  —  thou  hast  the  gods  foraakan, 
And  1,  their  priest,  must  never  more  aij^ain 
Receive  thee  to  these  arms,  nor  ever  raiae 
My  hands  above  thee. to  implore  thxib  bleaaing. 
*  O  ye  unknown,  dread  and  beneficent ! 

Pardon  these  tears,  forgive  my  weak  old  heart, 
That  w  uld  extenuate  this  young  man's  sin  I 
But  Arsk,  if  in  penitence  thoucuni'st, 
I'll  bathe  thy  forehead  with  most  joyous  teara.' 

Arak  look'd  seriously,  and  sadly  said, 

As  if  his  heart  were  written  with  contrition, 

'  I  bring  a  message  to  you  from  the  kmg.' 

Orofjko  aigh'd,  and  musincly  awhile 

Paus'd  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  said,  as  in  sorrow : 

■What  would  he  now  with  me?    Ohl  he  might  apara 

The  Utile  remnant  I  have  left  of  life 

To  the  deserted  worship  of  the  gods —  - 

Our  fathers'  gods.    The  ever- bounteous  powera, 

VV  bo  never  on  our  blest  contented  tribes 

Sent  civil  discord,  till-thst  fatal  hour 

When  on  our  coast  the  baleful  stranger  camet 

Like  something  ominous  cast  from  the  aeaP 

Sad  arak  heard  him  as  a  son  attends 
The  aimless  babble  of  his  sire  insane : 
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*  AImI  Orooko^  vou-will  not  discern 

The  good,  the  blessing,  in  Antonio  given.' 

Bat  with  a  firmer,  thoogh  a  sadder  voice, 
The  solemn  old  man  in  compassion  said  : 

*  Beneath  the  bouKhs  of  these  far-spreading  bowers 
We  happy  dwelt,  and  with  the  morning  light 

Our  hymn,  as  cheerful  as  the  thankful  birds'. 
Rote  to  the  Powers  that  bless'd  us ;  all  the  day 
The  active  chase  gave  energy  to  health, 
Aad  when  at  nighr,  our  frugal  meal  despatch'd, 
We  8tretch*d  ourselves  secure  on  Nature's  lap, 
And  fear'd  no  danger  in  the  form  of  man, 
For  we  had  nolhini;  then  that  cuula  be  stol'nl 
Spirit  of  Nature  I  did  my  tongue  say  nothing  1 
Yea,  we  had  happiness;,  the  bosom's  gem, 
But  the  wave's  outcast  has  purloin'd  them  allf 

*He  has  enricb'd  with  better,'  said  the  youth, 
'Taught  us  to*raif:e  our  homes  and  slicltenng  shcd% 
The  woes  with  which  the  God  svenj^es  guilt. 
And  the  ^st  promise  of  another  lite, 
The  glorious  morning  after  death's  dsrk  night ; 
Bot  me  king  summons  you —  obey  the  king.' 

Oraoko  musingly  replied : 

'  I  cannot  aid  him  in  his  new  designs; 

My  heart  grows  cold  whene'er  by  chance  aftr 

My  wand'ring  eyes  see  through  the  opening  woods 

This  rising  town,  and  dread  presagea  come 

That  mighty  deities,  whose  tnrones  of  fire 

I>eep  in  the  noUow  of  the  mountsins  glow, 

Will  burst  abroad,  and  hurl  in  floods  of  flame 

The  laad  apostates  and  iheir  homea  away. 

But  what  can  Yamo9  now  require  of  me  1 

Oh  1  he  was  once  the  sunbeam  of  my  soul. 

And  surely  did  prolific  Nature  ne'er 

A  being  fashion  in  the  form  of  man, 

So  gocKl,  so  kind,  so  modest,  and  so  brave. 

Hetninks  I  could  have  pardon'd  all  the  tribes 

Had  they  rais'd  altars  io  adore  that  youth  { 

For  they  had  hut  adored  in  him 

The  embodied  excellence  of  all  that  lives.' 

Arak  compassionately  heard  him  speak, 
And  said  with  reverence  mingling  with  hia  sorrow, 
'The  queen  uf  late,  droopme,  forgoes  his  love, 
And  he  desires  that  with  your  speediest  skill 
Yoo  would  restore  to  him  her  wonted  fondueie.' 

The  old  man  sigh'd,  and  then,  relenting,  aaid : 
'Though  ahe  loo  is  apostate,  I  will  gn| 
Lead  on,  I'll  follow :  never  but  to  take 
Some  gentle  essence  of  appeasing  herbs, 
To  quiet  sorrow  or  extinguish  psin. 
Shall  e'er  my  feet  toward  Atlantis  ieod.' 

limn  while  the  king  fraternal  kindness  felt 
For  strange  Antonio,  whose  inspiring  power 
Awoke  the  slumbering  genius  of  the  lend. 
And  thus  his  gratitude  and  hope  express'd : 

'Thfioe  hsve  the  trees  renew'd  a*id  shed  their  leavaay 
And  the  fourth  fruit  hantfs  hlushina  on  the  bough, 
Since  thou,  Antonio,  child  of  Providence, 
Waet  en  our  shore csst  from  the  mystic  wave% 
To  bless  our  wilds  and  regions  undivulg'd. 
Bow  rich  in  knowledge  hsst  thou  made  us  all! 
Yee,  aa  the  new  moon  out  of  darkness  bom. 
Thou  cheef'st  oar  spirits  with  the  bloat  reflex 
Of  that  eternal  lighL  which  o'er  thv  world 
Shide  iff  blight  nuMaybMinii   lBtIithi«te% 
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With  radiant  wisdom  ever  blessing  us, 
Thou  hast  thyself  remained  alone  unblest.* 

Antonio  saddenM  as  he  spoke,  and  said, 
^Like  one  (hat  humbly  with  contrition  grieves  : 
Host  gracious  Yamos !  in  what  I  have  done, 
I  have  m  the  effects  a  rich  reward. - 
Yea  in  the  honors  which  the  good  unborn 
Will  pay  my  name,  I  do  a  me«l  foretaste. 
The  time  will  come,  when  from  the  eastern  world, 
With  swan-like  pomp,  some  daring  mariner 
Will  this  way  steer,  to  whom  these  aceties  unknovB, 
Of  inland  seas  and  forests  infinite, 
Shall  be  reveal'd.    When  that  blest  dove  shall  find 
The  arts  of  Europe  and  the  Christian  foith, 
Hy  name  will  shine  in  bright  equsiity 
With  that  of  Abraham  or  Cadmus,  they 
Who  in  the  olden  time  taught  mankind  truth.' 

Benignant  Yamos  gently  toob  his  hand. 

And,  more  with  reverence  than  with  friendship,  spoke : 

'But  wherefore  wilt  ihou  not  be  one  of  usl 

Our  nations  will  to  thy  posterity 

Give  higher  honors  than  to  all  our  kings. 

I  pra}^  thee,  friend,  or  rather  should  I  sav. 

Creative  genius  of  this  woodland  world, 

Consent  to  what  I  pray  for —  fair  Morh 

Has  long  the  influence  uf  Ihy  virtues  felt ; 

Felt  as  tne  flower  that  feels  the  solar  beam. 

You  seem  perplext  1  —  why  are  you  thus  disturb'd  7' 

Antonio  wiped  away  a  rueful  tear, 
And  answer'd  with  a  lowly  contrite  voice: 
'My  heart  is  glowinflr  full  of  gratitude; 
But  in  the  fosPring  of  your  infant  state, 
I  have  abundant  blessing.    Did  I  yield 
To  soft  endearments,  ray  ennobling  aims 
Might  sink  abortive,  propagating  wo.' 

*Thou  hast,  Antonio,  yet  but  precept  given} 
.    Give  us  example,  too,  that  we  may  see, 

By  thy  bright  practice,  how  to  guide  ourselves. 
The  rights  of  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  men, 
Thou  hast  to  us  prescrib'd,  take  now  a  wife, 
And  thereby  show  us  we  example  need.' 

The  glozing  spirit  of  the  eastern  clime 
EntePd  Antonio,  yet  his  conscious  heart 
Could  not  but  mourn,  as  thus  he  did  mislead : 
'There  is  a  beauty.  Sir,  in  principles 
Which  men  who  most  in  theory  revere, 
"•  Cannot  transpose  into  their  way  of  life. 

I  have  denied  myself  connubial  love, 
Lest  I  should  not  in  practice  well  conform 
To  those  blest  principles  I  try  to  teach.'  , 

Yamos,  with  awe,  such  oa  of  old  with  which 
The  votive  pilgrim  at  Dodona's  shrine 
Heard  the  res^Mnses  of  the  oracle, 
Said  as  a  worshipper,  and  then  withdrew, 
'I  own  the  god-like  grandeur  of  thy  thought. 
And  do  thee  homage;  but  while  thus  you  scorn 
A  conscious^  fallen,  fearful,  erring  man. 
Such  virtue  makes  you  glorious  and  divine.' 

Antonio  stood  as  one  convicted  stands. 
And  weeping  briny  bitterness,  exclaim'd : 
'  How  black  and  horrible  methinks  I  seem, 
Beside  the  lustre  of  ihy  purer  rnind ! 
Thou  dost  sustain  me,  Yamos,  in  thv  love, 
As  the  new  moon  in  its  embrace  of  brightneae 
Holds  in  its  axmt  the  dark  and  rayless  old.* 
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Meanwhile  to  Idda  from  Antonio  went 
The  noble  Yamos.  pensive  to  have  faiFd, 
And  thus  he  tried  her  waywardness  to  soothe: 

*  Alas,  dear  Iddal  wherefore  sbun'st  thou  me? 
The  time  was  once,  that  I  was  all  to  thee ; 
The  blossom  breathing  to  the  noontide  sun 
Its  bosom's  fragrance,  never  was  more  true 
To  it  than  thou  to  me ;  but  thou  art  changed, 
Ah  me,  how  changed !  looking  askance  on  me 
As  on  some  hatefin  reptile  that  you  fear'd.' 

Moved  by  his  sadness,  conscious  of  a  sin. 
She  answerM,  shudd'ring  as  with  penitence : 
'  I  know  not,  Yamosp  why  I  should  be  thus; 
X  would  10  thee  be  wnat  1  was  before, 
But  someToul  vapor  doth  my  brain  infect, 
And  stain  the  wonted  substance  of  my  thoughts.' 

Tamos  replied :  *  Since  good  Antonio 

Hath  not  been  potent  to  turn  back  again 

Thy  wander* d  love,  but  ever  still  the  more 

This  woful  change  works  with  increased  dislike, 

I  have  sent  Arak  to  the  old  Orooko, 

To  bring  him  with  his  healthful  simples  here, 

That  we  may  try  their  power.'    Idda  exclaim'd : 

*  Leave  where  he  lives  that  petulent  old  man ! 
What  would  he  here,  but  fret,  as  he  was  wont^ 
Against  Antonio^  and  with  greeting  eyes 
Make  still  more  irksome  my  unhappy  heart T 

Oriev'd  Yamos  said,  almost  bewailingly: 
*Does  he,  too,  Idda,  grow  unloved  of  tbeel 
Once  that  old  man  to  thee  was  as  a  god*  — 
'  But  is  he  not  Antonio's  enemy T 
Cried  the  alarmed  queen,  '  and  may  he  not 
Come  but  to  harm,  and  wither  with  dismay^' 

Perturbed  Yamos  said,  as  if  t'  appease 
Some  dread,  begotten  of  an  ailing  fancy  : 
*He  has  refus'ato  take  the  Christian  faith. 
Yet  there's  no  enmity  in  his  kind  nature ; 
I'd  think  as  soon  Antonio  bad  and  false. 
As  I  could  think  the  father  would  molest' 

'  But  wherefore  bring  him  here?'  the  queen  inquired : 

*  Art  thou  not  ill  at  easel'  the  king  replied ; 

'  Fair  Mori  droops,  and  all  our  med' ernes  fail. 
Alps,  poor  Mora,  solitary  still. 
With  hopeless  wishes  she  jnust  ever  pine : 
Antonio  has  rejected  her.'    '  Rejcciea !' 
The  startled  Idda,  in  amazement,  cried : 

*  He  will  not  marry !'  sigh'd  the  youthful  king; 
*On  his  great  purpose  constantly  intent, 

He  '11  never  join  his  fate  to  womankind ; 
I  wish  him  happy  who  's  my  people  blest.' 

'But  he  rejected  her,  and  will  not  marry  1' 

With  gladdening  earnestness  the  queen  inquired ; 

And  Yamos  answer'd : '  Why  delights  that  you? 

My  dearest  Idda,  my  once  gentle  Idda, 

Why  should  the  tidings  such  strange  pleasure  prove?' 

'  Ob,  not  to  love  him,  were  almost  to  sin 
A  sin  as  great  as  loving  oset  much  1' 

*  Ah !  my  fit  comes !'  the  kindling  Idda  cried  i\ 

*  Over  my  head  some  dire  unholy  thing 
Sits  fell  and  hungry,  feeding  on  my  brain  I 
I  would  I  were  not  what  I  am,  or  could 
Again  the  virtue  of  thy  love  return.' 

Then  from  his  fond  embrace  she  burst  away, 
Ab  if  his  arms  were  flaroea  that  clasp'd  with  wo. 
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A  GhiAMMAi  OF  Tfn  Gbexk  Language,  vou  tbs  vbm  op  Schooli  and  CouaeBi. 
By  Chaelxs  Amthon,  LL.D.  In  onevoliune.  pp.  284.  New-Tork:  Habpsb  axd 
Bbothebe. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  called  the  attention  of  the  pnUic  to  an 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  by  this  accomplished  scholar, and  we  now  bail  with 
equal  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  grammar,  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the 
source  whence  it  emanates.  Our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  reviev)  a  woric  of  the 
depth  and  calibre  of  the  one  before  us,  were  it  otherwise  in  our  power.  It  mast  suf- 
fice, therefore,  that  we  record  our  opinions  of  the  volume,  with  such  brief  mention  of 
our  reasons  for  maintaining  them,  as  may  comport  with  our  time  and  space.  Tha 
utility  of  such  a  work  is  unquestionable.  No  Greek  grammar  has  heretofore  existed, 
at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  early  students  in  that  most  copious,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  delicately  correct,  of  languages;  the  preliminary  works,  such  as  the  Eton 
and  Westminster  grammars,  being  bald  and  meagre  in  many  parts  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  needlessly  diffuse  in  others  of  far  less  consequence ;  while  those  of  a  more 
advanced  character,  such  as  Matthias',  particularly,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  are  too 
extended  in  their  plan,  and  too  deep  in  their  acumen,  for  mere  beginners.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  (hat  this  grammar  is  at  the  same  time  simpler  than 
any  yet  in  existence,  even  of  the  most  compressed,  and  more  conectly  learned  than 
the  most  voluminous.  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  best  Greek  grammar  we  have 
ever  met,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  ever  published ;  for  while  it  is  eminently 
easy  of  comprehension,  clear  in  its  arrangement,  and  happy  in  its  illustration,  it 
contains  every  thing  needful  for  the  attair.menl  of  the  glorious  language  to  which  it 
is  the  key,  even  in  its  highest  branches.  We  have  not,  as  we  have  said,  the  time  to 
go  fully  into  its  points  of  {jilTerence  from,  and  superiority  to,  other  grammars;  but  to 
come  at  the  matter  shortly,  its  greatest  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  great  degree 
of  originality  —  for  the  subject  has  been  already  so  folly  treated  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  new  discoveries —  but  in  that  lucidus  ordo,  that  clear  arrangement,  and  easy  expo- 
■ition  of  the  subject,  which  is  indeed  the  all  in  all,  in  the  severe  and  ill-appreciated  art 
of  teaching.  It  consists,  in  short,  in  a  new  way  of  telling  things,  known  for  the 
most  part  before ;  but  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  no  less  than  its  fulness,  is  this  new 
way,  that  we  are  convinced  that  by  means  of  this  Grammar,  a  boy  may  obtain  a  very 
tolerable  insight  into  the  minutia  of  the  Greek  language,  before,  by  the  old  method,  be 
would  have  learned  the  fonnation  of  the  tenses.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  this 
quality  is  apparent ;  and  a  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  might  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  which  we  have  reached  by  a  careful  study  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
work,  by  merely  reading  the  excellent  remarks  on  the  accents— (too  much  negleetad 
by  far,  as  well  as  their  more  necessary  adjunct,  the  prosodial  quantities,  in  the  general 
•docttion  of  this  country,)  which,  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  page,  contain  all  thst 
can  be  said  on  the  subject,  within  the  comprehension  of  the  learner;  while  the  mora 
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ample,  though  still  brief,  exercise  under  the  same  head,  at  the  375th  page,  could  not 
be  improved,  were  it  expanded  to  a  Tolume. 

The  first  very  decided  improvement  tii  atrangemeni  which  we  find,  is  the  giving 
the  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjeaives  at  full  length,  through  all  the  three  numbers; 
and  especially  in  the  separating  of  the  nominauve,  accusative,  and  vocative  dual,  in- 
stead of  the  senselesa  mode  of  merely  declining  the  singulsrs,  and  affixing,  in  sepa- 
rate columns,  the  last  syllables  of  the  dual  and  plural  cases,  without  the  smallest  ex- 
planation, 10  the  invariably  bewildered  learner,  whether  this  new  syllable  is  to  be 
added  to  the  termination,  or  substituted  for  any  portion,  of  the  singular  cases.  This 
to  the  writer  is  a  small  matter,  but  not  so  to  the  reader !  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  this  apparently  trivial  change  will  save  both  pupil  and  tutor  weeks,  nay  months, 
of  labor  aikl  vexation  in  the  difficult  process  of  tuition.  The  remarks  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  eases  are  admirably  clear  and  logical.  On  coming  to  the  adjectives,  we 
ars  even  more  struck,  than  in  the  nouns,  by  the  excellency  of  the  more  ample  method^ 
of  declension ;  while  the  remarks  on  their  terminations,  as  connected  with  their  mean- 
ings, strike  us  as  being  entirely  new  to  a  school  grammar,  and  no  less  useful  than 
original.  In  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  degrees  of  comparison,  an  important 
step  is  gained,  by  giving  a  series  of  plain  and  easy  directions  for  the  mutations  ne- 
eessary  to  different  contingencies  in  the  positive  form,  instead  of  laying  down  one 
general  rule  for  all,  which  ib  false  of  aUf  and  immediately  contradicUd  by  a  catalogue 
of  exceptions,  equal  (if  not  greater)  in  number  to  the  forms  first  stated. 

In  the  verbs,  an  excellence  of  the  same  character  is  observable  throughout; 
although,  jMiryarenMeM,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  altering  the  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  present  passive  from  rtfrrjy  into  the  attic  form  rtfmi,  even  while  we 
do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  more  critically  correct.  In  the  first  place,  the  change 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  learner  to  unUam  something,  a  process  more  difficult, 
always,  than  acquisition ;  and  secondly,  rdwrsi  is  not  so  obviously  deducible  from 
th«*old  second  singular  ritrn,  by  contraction  and  syncopation,  as  the  r«irrt9ai  of  the 
eommon  dialect.  The  rules  for  the  two  arguments  are  beautifully  clear —  ages  in  ad- 
vance of  other  grammars ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  same,  scarcely  less  easy  of  com- 
prehension, while  yet  so  ample  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  The  same 
observation  applies,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  to  the  rules  for,  and  remarks  on,  the  for- 
mation of  tenses,  the  mastering  of  which  is  the  fixing  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  ac- 
quiring the  language.  Those  syllables  for  the  alterations  of  quantity  in  the  penultimate 
syllables  of  the  first  and  second  aorists,  are  especially  clear;  and  the  fact  is  the  more 
rsmarkable,  that  in  former  works  they  have  been  very  much  encumbered  and  obscure. 

The  observations  on  the/or6e  of  the  tenses,  voices,  and  moods,  are  no  less  admirable 
than  the  foregoing.  Almost  the  only  thing  we  see  to  regret,  in  the  whole  volume,  is 
that  the  admirable  method  vf  declining  and  conjugating  at  lengthy  is  not  brought  to 
bear — where  we  think  it  perhaps  most  needful  —  on  the  contrast  verbs.  It  is  true, 
that  it  would  have  added  a  few  pages  to  the  bulk  of  the  work,  but  we  think  the  ex- 
penditure of  space  and  labor  would  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  superior 
light  it  would  have  thrown  upon  the  learner's  mind.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  Gram- 
mar, we  have  only  time  to  say,  that  it  fully  equals  the  beginning,  and  that  the  short 
but  lucid  syntax  deserves  all  the  praise  awarded  to  other  portions,  for  perspicuity ,  and 
for  a  force  of  conviction,  amounting  nearly  to  mathematical  demonstration.  In  short, 
we  know  no  mode  by  which  we  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  peculiar  superiority 
of  Antbon's  Gkeek  Grammar,  to  all  others,  than  by  likening  it  to  the  effect  of  giving  a 
problem  of  Euclid  to  a  learner  with  the  analytical  demonstration — every  step  gained 
represented  below  the  last,  with  brief  algebraic  signs,  thereby  flashing  the  result. 
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at  it  were  instantaneously,  upon  his  UDderstanding,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  labof 
through  the  verbose  full  length  rigmarole  of  the  older  method* 

The  great  problem  in  the  art  of  teaching  is,  that  the  teacher  sfabuld  forgd  that  he 
knows  himself  what  he  is  teaching  to  others;  should  rewumbtr^  thai  what  is  clear  sji 
day  to  him,  is  all  Cimmerian  darkness  to  his  pupil.  This  problem,* long  since  proved. 
Professor  Anthon  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  the  first  to  put  in  praotio6;  and  in  oonae* 
quence  his  is,  we  may  well  believe,  the  best  Greck  Grammar  kxtamt.  Of  ooimai 
it  will  be  at  once  adopted  by  every  institution  in  this  country,  that  enlertaioa  a 
wholesome  dread  of  being  charged  with  mean  and  narrow-minded  jealousy ;  and  va 
should  be  little  astonished  to  learn  that,  like  the  claasical  Lezicooof  the  same  author, 
it  had  become  a  class>book  in  the  colleges  of  Burope. 


Thb  Pobtbv  of  Tbavellino  in  thb  United  States.  By  Caboune  Gilmak.  With 
Additional  Sketches,  by  a  few  Friends ;  and  a  Week  among  Autographs,  by  Rev.  S. 
QiLMAiT.    In  one  volume,    pp.  430.    New- York :  Samuel  Colmas. 

With  but  little  pretension,  this  book  has  very  many  agreeable  qualities.  It  is 
light,  lively,  and  entertaining;  the  lady-author  having  gone  like  a  bee  from  floirgr  to 
flower,  and  generally  found  a  flower  in  almost  every  thing.  Weshould  except,  however, 
the  colloquy  relative  to  stage  *sea  sickness,'  which  is  unredeemed,  and  in  bad  taste. 
The  thrice  described  scenes  of  the  lady's  '  northern  excursion' are  invested  with  a 
new  interest  in  her  hands.  The  poetical  portions,  howbeit,  for  the  most  part,  impress 
us  less  favorably  than  the  prose,  a  specimen  or  'two  of  which  we  subjoin^*'.  The  an- 
nexed is  a  happy  satire  upon  the  '  all-is-barren'  species  of  English  travellers  in  our 
borders : 

"  When  entering  the  steamer  Victoria  at  Buffalo,  I  was  startled  by  the  queatbn,  'An 
you  going  to  Great  Britain  Y  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  realized  that  I  was  about  to 
be  under  a  different  ffoverntnent,  and  I  felt  a  mighty  workins  of  that  organ  which 
makes  csptious  traveUers.  We  soon  left  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  enibrsd  oa 
the  Niagara  river.  Grand  Island  is  twelve  miles  lone,  and  is  interesting  from  the  Cict 
of  its  having  been  selected  as  the  sp  Jt  where  Major  Noah,  of  New- York,  projected  the 
city  of  Ararat,  as  a  rallying-point  for  the  Jews.  That  plan  failed,  and  it  is  now  owned 
by  a  company  of  Bostonians  for  saw  mills,  etc.,  and  is  hkely  to  be  an  extensiva  aad 
lucrative  concern.    A  village  is  already  rising  there,  with  its  chureh  and  schooL    • 

*'I  observed  s  man  smoking  and  spitting  on  the  quarier-deek  of  the  stesm-bost,  and 
as  I  had  not  seen  such  a  spectacle  throughout  my  whole  journey  from  the  Sooth,  I 
asked  who  he  was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  sn  Englishman)  the  agent  for  the  Briush 
Hotel.  I  was  lost  in  astonishment,  havine  taken  all  my  views  of  such  mstters  from 
Hall,  Trollope,  and  Company.  Of  course  I  entered  on  my  notes,  in  conspicuous  cha- 
ract«s,  thst  Englishmen  smoke  and  spit,  (a  favorite  word  with  English  jonrnahata.)- 
As  we  entered  Chippewa  Creek,  the  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  was  an  English  lady, 
knee  deep  in  the  water,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  above  her  elbows,  scrubbing  a  naked  boy. 
My  surprise  Was  indescribable,  and  I  entered  on  my  notes  (I  never  kept  notes  bat  lor 
this  occasion,)  the  singulsr  manner  in  which  English  women  perform  their  ablniions  in 
open  creeks.  As  we  passed  through  another  village,  I  observed  on  one  sign  *  Storeagt,*  on 
another,  '  TravUUra.*  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  these  are  countrvmen  of  Johnson, 
and  Sheridan  1  I  immediately  entered  on  my  tablets,  according  to  tne  sweepmg  cus- 
torn  of  foreign  journalists,  thst  the  Canadian  shop-keepers  are  ignorant  of  the  moat 
simple  forms  of'^orthograpny.  Dinner  was  ready  on  our  arrival,  and,  as  the  keeper  of 
the  Pavilion  had  boasted  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  or  to  see  on  the  American  sida, 
I  expected  a  great  entertainment;  more  particularly  did  I  fiael  that  I  was  in  a  natioa 
renowned  for  civilization  and  silver  forks.  What  was  my  renewed  astonishment  at 
finding  at  my  plate  a  dirty  steel  fork  I  I  was  almost  induced  to  take  out  m^  tablets  on 
the  spot,  and  insert,  that  m  the  large  hotels  in  British  America  silver  forks  are*  not  uasd. 
and  direct  teachers  to  draw  the  shade,  meaning  unciviUsed.  over  that  part  of  the  world 
on  school  maps.  I  afterward  discovered  that  about  a  third  of  the  plates  were  provided 
with  discolored  washed  metal,  three-pronged  forks ;  and  I  minuted  them  at  the  first 
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British  hotel  I  ever  vintad,  a  third  of  the  visiten  can  obtain  imitation  silTer  forks  if  they 
happen  to  sit  at  the  riffbt  end  of  ihe  table. 

"  It  will  be  percetvecT  that  in  detaihng  these  things,  I  am  departing  from  my  usual  habit 
of  seeing  the  good  and  agreeable  wherever  it  can  ue  found.  I  have  rather  done  it  as  a 
lesson  to  myself,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  describe  isolated  things  aa  general ;  how 
easy  it  is,  in  traveUing,  to  revel  on  a  few  defects,  and  slight  the  useful  and  fair ;  but  I 
have  not  quite  wastedmy  time  in  the  paltry  cavilling." 

An  old  lady  at  Watertown,  (Mass.,)  lamented  to  our  authoress  the  indifference  to 
eharch-going  that  had  been  growing  upon  the  community,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  time: 

"  Her  grandmother  had  told  her,  that  no  distanoe  or  inclemency  of  weather  had  pre- 
vented her  from  going  to  muting  when  a  girl ;  that  mothers  took  their  infants  wnen 
but  four  weeks  old,  and  wrapping  them  in  tneir  arms,  travelled  through  snow  and  sun- 
shine to  the  ordinances  of  religion.  There  were  seats  provided  in  toe  broad  aisle  for 
those  who  had  babies,  and  they  generally  brought  apparatus  for  feeding  them.  My  in- 
formant waa  obliged  to  confess,  however,  one  accident  that  occurred  in  this  church 
nursery,  which  more  fastidious  modem  tastes  has  avoided.  A  dog  prowling  about  the 
porringers  of  pap  and  fennel'seed  in  the  broad  aisle,  came  to  a  pitcher  of  milk,  and 
thrust  nis  head  in.  As  if  to  punish  this  sacrilegious  theft  bis  bead  stuck  there,  ana  una- 
ble to  relieve  himself  he  ran  from  pew  to  pew  with  the  pitcher  attached  to  him,  drawing 
away  the  attention  of  the  congregation  from  theTthly  and  8thly,  with  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  edified." 

At  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Worcester,  the  writer  was  introduced  to  several 
very  interesting  individuals,  one  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  the  incarnation  of 
David  Crockett: 


quakes  for . 
Mississippi 

one  of  my  earthquakes.    What  do  you  think  of  thatl' 

A  deserved  reproof  is  forcibly  conveyed,  in  the  reflections  upon  the  ruins  of  Mount 
Benedict,  the  former  residence  of  the  UrsuUne  community,  near  Boston : 

"  Physical  infirmity  produces  sadness,  but  moral  obliquity,  horror.  I  have  seen  in- 
stanees  where  the  love  of  the  picturesque  has  induced  persons  to  erect  seeming  ruins  in 
oor  young  country',  but  there  is  no  need  of  this  artificial  efibrt  here.  These  blackened 
walb  tell  a  story  of  deep  and  awfiil  pathos.  I  walked  on  the  broken  terrac^  where  tho 
8ist*rs  and  their  young  pupils  used  to  sit  of  a  summer's  afrernoon,  while  the  traveller 
on  the  road  below  pausM  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  their  graceful  forms  as  their  dresses 
lluttered  in  the  wind ;  I  passed  the  wall  over  which  the  frightened  creatures  leaped  at 
midnight  by  the  light  of  their  burning  home ;  and  I  saw  the  rifled  tomb,  which  the 
mob'feft  empty,  as  it  is  now !  On  the  few  walla  that  are  still  standing,  one  may  see 
mottoes  sna  words  indicative  of  the  foelings  of  the  portion  of  the  community  who 
destroyed  them.  It  vrill  hardly  be  believed  that  a  couplet  like  the  follovring  is  one  of 
the  least  vulgar  and  blasphemous  there : 

*  The  prietU  go  to  bell, 
MThife  the  Yukeet  ring  the  belL' 

"  Tbers  are  epithets  connected  vrith  the  names  of  some  of  the  former  inmates,  whose 
grossness  is  enough  to  madden  a  sensitive  mind.  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  wish  the 
whole  ruin  levelled  and  obliterated,  to  avoid  the  accusation  it  seems  to  speak  to  the 
mind  of  a  stranger,  or  to  let  it  stand  as  a  solemn  warning  to  the  descendants  of  those 
Pilgrims  who  sought,  on  this  very  soil, 

^  *  Freedom  to  worehip  God.' " 

'    Ths '  Notes  of  a  Southern  Excursion,  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  etc./ 
ore  mora  novel  and  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  the  North ;  but  we  have  neither 
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nine  nor  room  to  notice  them  in  detail.  '  Ertracts  from  a  Private  Journal  kept  on  a 
Tour  from  Charleaton  to  New- York,  by  four  Friends,*  (not  duakers,}  and  '  A  week 
among  Autographa,*  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Oilman,  close  a  volume  which  may  be  espe- 
cially commended,  at  this  season  of  travel,  as  a  most  take-up-able  book  in  a  steam- 
boat or  rail-road  car. 


MoaAL  Views  or  Commebcx,  Society,  and  Politics.  In  twelve  Discourses.  By  Rev. 
Obyillb  Dewbt.  In  one  volume,  pp.  300.  New- York :  David  Felt  akd  Cokpa- 
mr.  Stationers'  Hall. 

If  this  volume  bad  reached  our  table  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  month,  we  should 
have  been  sorely  tempted  to  transfer  at  least  an  entire  half  of  its  contents  to  these  pa- 
ges, that  our  readers  might  enjoy  wiih  us  the  excellent  moral  lessons  that  are  here 
laid  down,  and  enforced  with  lucid  argument  and  a<hnirable  eloquence.  The  moral 
laws  of  trade  and  contracts ;  the  uses  of  labor,  and  the  passion  for  a  fortune ;  the  moral 
limits  of  accumulation  i  the  natural  and  artificial  relations  of  society,  and  the  moral 
evils  to  which  American  society  is  exposed;  associations,  social  ambition,  war, 
political  morality,  the  blessing  of  freedom,  and  the  place  which  education  and  reli- 
gion must  have  in  the  improvement  of  society ;  these  themes —  unusual,  perhaps,  but 
lor  no  good  reason,  to  the  pulpit — are  the  topics  treated  of,  in  the  discourses  before 
us.  Such  space  as  we  can,  we  devote  to  extracts,  in  place  of  any  comments  of  our 
own.  How  nobly  is  the  spirit  of  fashion,  of  selfish  exclusion,  rebuked  in  the  an- 
nexed passage  from  our  author's  remarks  upon  society : 

"There  is  a  certam  distinction,  then ;  there  is  a  charmed  circle,  within  which  the  so- 
cial exclusionist  entrenches  himself  and  that  circle  i«  surrounded  as  with  an  electric 
chain,  which  sends  quick  and  thrilling  sensibility  through  every  part.  But  touch  an 
individual  in  that  circle — but  mention  his  name,  and  the  man  or  the  woman  we  are 
speaking  of;  feels  it  instantly ;  attention  is  on  the  alert ;  the  ear  is  opened  to  every  word; 
tnere  is  the  utmost  desire  to  know,  or  to  seem  to  knowi  the  individual  in  question ;  — 
there  is  an  eagerness  to  talk  about  him,  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  him.  Is  he 
eick,  or  is  he  well  1  —  is  he  in  this  place,  or  in  that  place?  —  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances rise  to  great  importance,  the  moment  they  are  connected  with  him.  But,  now, 
do  yon  speak  of  a  person  out  of  that  drcle — be  it  of  fashion,  or  birth,  or  wealth,  or  talent, 
or  be  it  a  circle  composed  of  some  or  all  of  these ;  and  suddenly  the  social  exclusionist 
has  passed  throoeh  a  total  metamorphosis.  He  says  not  a  wordt  perhaps :  he  settles 
the  matter  more  briefly,  and  at  less  expense.  His  manner  speaks.  There  is  an  abso- 
lute, an  linspeakable  inailierence.  He  knows  nothing  about  persons  of  that  class,  who, 
alas  1  have  nothing  in  this  world  to  make  them  interesting,  but  their  mind  and  heart. 
And  if  you  speak  of  such  one,  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  you.  as  if  he  scarcely  comprehen- 
ded what  part  of  the  creation  you  are  talking  about.  And  when  he  is  made,  at  length, 
to  recognise  a  thing  so  unimportant,  as  the  concerns  of  a  £sUow  being,  held  to  be  inferior, 
you  find  that  he  is  included  with  a  multitude  of  others,  under  the  summary  phrase 
of '  those  peopW  or.  *  that  sort  of  people;*  and  with  such,  you  would  find  that  he  scarcely 
more  acknowledged  the  tie  of  a  common  nature,  than  with  the  actually  inferior  beings 
of  the  animal  oeation. 

"  Tkia  feeling  of  selfish  and  proud  exclusion  is- confined  to  no  one  class.  I  wish  we 
could  say,  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  grade  of  character.  I  wish  we'could  say,  that  it 
did  not  infect  the  minds  of  inany  persons,  otherwise,  of  great  merit  and  worth.  I  wish 
we  could  say,  that  any  one  is  exempt  from  it.  Living,  growing  up,  as  we  aU  have  been, 
in  a  selfish  world,  educated,  more  or  less,  b^  worldly  maxims,  we  have  none  of  us, 
perhaps,  fioit  as  we  ooght,  the  sacred  claim  of^horoan  nature  —  felt  our  minds  thrill  to 
ite  touch,  as  to  an  electric  chain — felt  ourselves  bound  with  the  bands  of  holy  human 
sympathy —  felt  that  all  human  thought,  desire,  want,  weakness  hope,  joy  and  grie^ 
were  oiir  own —  ours  to  commune  with  and  to  partake  of.  Few  have  felt  this;  for  it  is 
always  the  attribute  of  the  holiest  philanthropy,  or  of  the  loftiest  genius.   Of  the  loftiest 

genius,  I  repeat ;  for  I  venture  to  say,  that  ail  such  genius  has  ever  been  distinguished 
y  iu  earnest  sympathy  and  aacred  mterest  in  all  human  feeling.  And  why  should  we 
not  feel  it  1  The  very  dog,  that  goes  and  lies  down  and  dies  upon  the  grave  of  hie  mae- 
ter,  will  almost  draw  a  tear  from  mb,  so  near  does  he  approach  to  human  affection.  And 
vmn  the  war-hortOi  that  has  earned  his  rider  through  many  battles,  bows  hie  neck, 
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•Bd  thrills  duoogh  bis  whole  frame,  at  the  approach  and  touch  of  that  master' a  hand, 
we  feel  something  more  than  respect,  towards  the  noble  animal.  Oh  I  sacred  humani- 
ty I  bow  arc  theu  dishonored  by  thy  children,  when  the  merest  appendase  of  thy  condi- 
tioB,  the  mere  brute  companion  of  thy  fortunes,  is  more  reffarded  than  thou ! 

^  what  a  picture  does  human  society  present  to  us !  If  1  were  to  represent  the  world 
in  lisiott,  I  snould  say  that  I  see  it,  not  as  that  interchanse  of  hill  ana  dale  which  now 
sprmds  around  me,  but  as  one  vast  mountain {  and  all  the  multitudes  that  cover  it,  are 


is  using  the  same  treatment  towards  those  who  are  beneath  Ifccm,  that  they  bitterly  and 
Boornfully  complain  o^  in  those  who  are  above;  all  but  the  topmost  circle,  imitators  as 
well  as  competitors,  injuring  as  well  as  injured;  and  the  topmost  circle — with  no  more 
Co  eain,  revelling  or  sleeping  upon  its  perilous  heiehts,  or  dizzy  with  its  elevation — soon 
felfs  from  its  pinnacle  or  pride,  giving  place  to  others,  who  snare  in  constant  sucoesaioB 
the  same  fate.    Such  is  tne  miserable  struggle  of  social  ambition  all  the  world  over. 

Of  equal  beauty  and  force,  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  upon 
social  ambition,  illustrating  the  ingratitude  and  folly  of  cherisfamg  Jealousies  and 
heart-burnings,  because  of  the  worldly  superiority  of  those  around  us: 

"Your  neighbor  is  above  you  in  the  world's  esteem,  perhsps  —  above  you.  it  maylM^ 
in  fact ;  but  what  are  you  7  You  are  a  man;  you  are  a  rational  and  religious  being;  you 
are  an  immortal  creature.  Yes,  a  glad  and  glorious  existence  is  yours;  your  eye  is 
opened  to  the  lovely  and  majestic  vision  of  nature;  the  paths  of  knowledge  are  around 
yon,  and  they  stretch  onward  to  eternity;  and  most  of  all,  the  glory  of  the  infinite  GKmL 
the  all- perfect  alUwise.  and  all-beautiful,  ia  unfolded  to  jou.  what  now,  compared 
with  this,  is  a  little  worldly  eclat  1  The  treasured  of  infinity  and  of  eternity  are  heaped 
upon  thy  laboring  thought ;  can  that  thought  be  deeply  occupied  with  ouestions  of  mor- 
tal prudence  7  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  enriched  by  some  generous  benenctor.  almost  be- 
yond measure,  and  should  find  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  vex  himself  ana  complaitt« 
because  another  man  was  made  a  few  thousands  richer. 

"  Where^  unreasonable  complainer  I  dost  thou  stand,  and  what  is  around  theel  The 
worid  spreads  before  thee  its  sublime  mysteries  where  the  thoughts  of  saees  lose  them^ 
selves  in  wonder;  the  ocean  liAs  up  its  eternal  anthems  to  thine  ear;  the  eolden  sun 
lighte  thy  path;  the  wide  heavens  stretch  themselves  above  thee,  and  worlds  rise  upon 
worlds,  and  systems  beyond  systems,  to  infinity :  and  dost  thou  stand  in  the  centre  of 
all  this,  to  complain  of  thy  lot  and  place?  Pupil  of  that  infinite  teaching !  minister  at 
Nature's  great  altarl  child  of  heaven's  favor!  ennobled  beingi  redeemed  creature  I 
must  thou  pine  in  sullen  and  envious  melancholy,  amidst  the  plenitude  of  the  whole 
creation  1 

"  <  But  thy  neighbor  is  above  thee,'  thou  sayest.  What  theni  What  is  that  to  theel 
What,  though  the  shout  of  miUionsrose  around  bimi  What  is  that,  to  the  million- 
voiced  natqre  that  God  has  given  Uuc  ?  That  shout  dies  away  into  the  vacant  air ;  it  is 
not  his :  but  thy  nature  —  thy  favored,  sacred  and  glorious  nature  —  is  thine.  It  is  the 
reality  —  to  which  praise  is  but  a  fleetine  breath.  Thou  canst  meditate  the  things, 
which  applauae  but  celebrates.  In  that  thou  art  a  man.  thou  art  infinitely  exalted 
above  what  any  man  can  be,  in  that  he  is  praised.  I  had  rather  be  the  humblest 
man  in  thfa  world,  than  barely  be  thought  greater  than  the  greatest.  The  beggar  is 
greater,  as  a  man,  than  is  the  man,  merely  as  a  king.  Not  one  ofthe  crowds  that  hstenad 
to  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  —  not  one  who  has  bent  with  admiration 
over  the  pages  of  Homer  or  Shakspearc —  not  one  who  followed  in  the  train  of  Cesar 
or  of  Napoleon,  would  part  with  the  humblest  power  of  thought,  for  all  the  fame  that 
ia  echoing  over  the  world  and  through  the  ages." 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts,  without  presenting  one  passage  froHa  '  Moral  Expa* 
tores  of  American  Society,'  advocating  a  manly  freedom  in  the  expression  of  just 
opinions,  howsoever  unpopular  they  may  chance  to  be : 

*  What  barrier  is  there  against  the  universal  despotism  of  public  opinion  in  this  country^ 
but  individual  freedom?  Who  is  to  stand  up  against  it  here,  but  the  possessor  of  that 
lofry  independence  1  There  is  no  king,  no  sultan^  no  noble,  no  privileged  class;  no- 
body else  to  stand  against  it.    If  you  yield  this  point,  if  you  are  for  ever  making  conip 


virtues  will  De  trodden  under  foot,  by  their  unworthy  children.     Thev  tented  not  to 
atand  up  against  kings  and  nobles,  and  parliament  and  people.  Better  did  t|iay  acooum 
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it,  that  their  lonely  bark  ahould  sweep  the  wide  aea  in  freedom— happier  were  theyi 
when  their  sail  swelled  to  the  storm  of  winter,  than  to  be  slaves  in  palaces  of  ease. 
Sweeter  to  their  ear  was  the  music  of  the  gale,  that  shrieked  in  their  broken  cordage, 
than  the  voice  at  home  that  said  'submit,  ana  you  shall  have  rest:'  And  when  they 
reached  this  wild  shore,  and  built  their  altar,  and  k'neltupon  the  frosen  anow  and  the  flinty 
rock  to  worship,  they  built  that  altar  to  freedom,  to  individual  freedom,  to  freedom  of 
conscience  and  opinion }  and  their  noble  prayer  was,  that  their  children  might  be  thus 
free.  Let  their  sons  remember  the  prayer  of  their  extremity,  and  the  great  bequest 
which  their  magnanimity  has  left  us.  •  *  *  I  know  of  but  one  thing  safe  in  the 
universe,  and  that  is  truth.  And  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  truth  for  an  individual  mind, 
and  that  is,  unfettered  thought.  And  I  know  but  one  path  for  the  multitude  to  troth, 
and  that  is,  thought,  freely  expressed.  Make  of  truth  itself  an  altar  of  slavery,  and 
guard  it  about  with  a  mysterious  shrine ;  bind  thought  as  a  victim  upon  it ;  and  let  the 
passions  of  the  prejudiceid  multitude  minister  fuel ;  and  you  sacrifice  upon  that  accursed 
altar,  the  hopes  of  the  world ! 

'<  Why  is  it.  in  fact,  that  the  tone  of  morality  in  the  high  places  of  society,  is  so  lax  and 
complaisant,  but  for  want  of  the  independent  and  indicnant  rebuke  of  society  7  There 
is  reproach  enough  poured  upon  the  drunkenness,  debauchery  and  dishonestv  of  the 
poor  man.  The  good  people  who  go  to  him  can  sfseak  plainly  —  ay,  very  plainly,  of  his 
evil  ways.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  fashionable  vice  is  able  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  some- 
times to  occupy  the  front  ranks  of  society.  It  is  because  respectable  personsj  of  hesita- 
ting  and  compromising  virtue,  keep  it  m  countenance.  It  is  because  timid  woman 
stretches  but  her  hancTto  the  man  whom  she  knows  to  be  the  deadliest  enemy  of  mo- 
rality and  of  her  sex,  while  she  turns  a  cold  eye  upon  the  victims  he  has  ruined.  It  is 
because  there  is  nobody  to  speak  plainly  in  cases  hke  these.  And  do  you  think  that 
Bodety  is  ever  to  be  regenerated  or  purified  under  the  influence  of  these  unjust  and  pu- 
sillanimous compromises?  I  tell  you  never.  So  long  as  vice  is  suffered  to  be  fashiona- 
ble and  respectable — so  long  as  men  are  bold  to  condemn  it  only  when  it  is  clothed  in 
rags,  there  will  never  be  any  radical  improvement.  You  may  multiply  Temperance 
Sodetiee,  and  Moral  Reform  Societies;  you  may  pile  up  statute  books  of  laws  against 
gambling  and  dishonesty;  but  so  long  as  the  timid  homages  of  the  frir  and  honored  are 
paid  to  splendid  iniquity,  it  will  be  all  in  vain.  So  long  will  it  be  felt,  that  the  voice  of 
the  world  is  not  against  the  sinner,  but  against  the  sinner's  garb.  And  so  long,  every 
weapon  of  association,  and  every  batton  of  office,  will  be  but  a  missile  feather  against 
the  leviathan,  that  is  wallowing  in  the  low  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  of  society." 

In  the  manner  of  these  discourses,  there  is  great  literary  merit  and  professional 
address.  There  is  in  all  of  them  a  res  lecter poUnter  —  something  that  attracts,  and 
that  takes  hold  of  the  feelings.  The  writer  seems  to  realize,  that '  what  is  best  ad- 
ministered is  best,'  is  a  maxim  as  true  of  religious  precept  as  of  government.  He 
is  not  of  the  class  of  holy  swaggerers,  or  evangelical  bullies,  who  have  done  so  much 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  by  their  attempts  to  kick  and  cuff  men 
into  being  Christians  and  good  citixens;  yet  does  he  use  'all  plainness  of  speech,*  in 
denunciation,  although  it  may  be  tempered  with  tenderness  and  pathos  in  expostula- 
tion. We  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  with  but  one  regret,  that  humility  of 
mat6riel  in  externals  should  have  been  coupled  with  such  internal  excellenee.  The 
book  deserved  fine  white  paper  and  good  printing. 


NoTXS  OF  THIS  WssTsaN  Statbs  :  Containing.  Descriptive  Sketches  of  their  Soil, 
Climate,  Resources,  and  Scenery.  By  Jambs  Hall,  author  of  *  Border  Tales,'  etc 
In  one  volume,  12mo.    pp.  304.    Philadelphia :  Habsxson  Hall. 

Bbsidb  being  a  very  good  poet.  Judge  Hall  is  an  admvable  prose  writer.  Moreover, 
he  can  handle  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  like  an  Indian  adept,  as  is  well  evinced 
in  the  pie&oe  to  the  volume  before  us,  wberein  a  'North  American'  reviewer  is  disposed 
of  in  that  summary  mode  known  as  the  'used  up.'  Passing  this,  however —  which  is 
more  than  the  reader  of  the  book  will  do — we  come  to  the  work  itself  which  the  multi- 
plidty  of  new  publications  during  the  month  compels  ns  to  treat  far  more  summarily 
than  it  deserves.  Every  thing  of  interest  connected  with  the  particular  or  general  ch«r 
racter  of  the  western  country,  is  here  set  down.  The  great  western  plain ;  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Misaisaippi;  the  prairies,  wet  and  dry,  thdr  genwal  appeanaoe^  soils^ 
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prodocts,  etc.,  and  a  theory  of  their  formation  f  a^cultural  productions,  public  domain, 
western  steam-boats,  trade,  commerce,  etc.,  —  these  and  topics  incidental,  are  elabo- 
rately treated  of,  and  in  a  style  so  felicitous  as  at  once  to  command  and  fix  the  Qttention 
of  the  reader.  A  single  paragraph,  culled  with  doubt  and  misgiving  from  many  similar 
passages,  must  serve  our  purpose  for  the  present  It  occurs  io  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensiTe  descriptions  of  the  character  and  general  aspect  of  the  great 
western  prairies,  that  we  have  ever  encountered.  It  depicts,  as  by  the  light  of  its  glo" 
tiouB  torch,  a  prairie  on  fire : 

"The  thick  sward  of  the  prairie  presents  a  conaiderable  mass  of  fuel,  and  ofiers  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flame,  not  easily  surmounted.  The  fire  advances  slowly, 
and  vrith  power.  The  heat  is  intense.  The  flames  often  extend  across  a  wide  praine^ 
and  advance  in  a  long  line.  No  sight  can  be  more  sublime,  than  to  behold  at  night,  a 
stream  of  fire  several  miles  in  breadth,  advancing  across  these  plains,  leaving  behind  it  a 
black  cloud  of  smoke,  and  throwing  before  it  a  vivid  glare  which  lights  up  the  whole 
landscape  with  the  brilliancy  of  noonday.  A  roaring  and  cracking  sound  is  heard  like 
the  rushing  of  a  hurricane.  The  flame,  which  in  general  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  is  seen  sinkinff,  and  darting  upward  in  spires,  preciselv  as  the  waves  dash 
ttainst  each  other,  and  as  the  spray  flies  up  mto  the  air ;  ana  the  whole  appearance  is  often 
that  of  a  boiling  and  flaming  sea,  violently  agitated.  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow, 
and  the  heat  so  great,  that  every  combuatible  material  in  its  course  is  consumed.  The 
root  of  the  praine- grass  alone,  by  some  peculiar  adaptation  of  nature,  is  spared  ;  for  of 
moat  other  yegetn>les,  not  only  is  the  stem  destroyed,  but  the  vital  principle  extin- 
.  gnished.  Wo  lo  the  farmer,  whose  ripe  com  fields  extend  into  the  praine,  and  who  hat 
careletoly  sufibred  the  tall  j^rass  to  grow  in  contact  with  his  fences  I  The  whole  labor 
of  the  year  is  swept  away  m  a  few  hours.  But  such  aoddents  are  comparatively  unfre- 
quent,  as  the  preventive  is  simple,  and  easily  applied.  A  narrow  strip  of  bare  ground 
prevents  the  fire  from  extending  to  thp  space  beyond  it  A  beaten  road,  of  the  width  of 
•  single  wagon  track,  arrests  its  progress.  The  treading  of  the  domesiie  animals 
aronnd  the  indosures  of  the  farmer  affords  often  a  sufficient  protection,  by  destroyinff 
the  fuel  in  their  vicinity;  and  in  other  cases  a  few  furrows  are  drawn  round  the  field 
with  the  plough,  or  the  wild  grass  is  closely  mowed  down  on  the  outside  of  the  fence." 

Let  this  single  passage,  from  a  work  fiiU  of  such,  send  the  reader  to  the  publisher's 
Uble. 


Tm  NoBTR  Ambbicait  Rbvibw.    Nvmbbb  C.    July,  1838.    pp.  272.    Boston :  Ons, 
Bboadsbs,  AMD  Company.  New-Tork :  G.  and  C.  Cabvill. 

A  LONG  life  has  already  been  vouchsafed  to  the  North  American»Review,  and 
what  is  more,  a  praiseworthy  and  an  honorable;  and  it  bids  fair  to  preserve  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  through  a  succession  of  '  years  behind  the  mountains,'  in  the  onward 
distMict.  Such,  at  any  rate,  let  us  hope  will  be  the  case ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  which  have  sometimes  b^on  brought  againat  it,  of  undue  sectional  feelings 
and  prejudices,  operating  to  bias  its  literary  opinions,  and  warp  its  critical  judg- 
ments, it  has  been  of  greatest  service  to  American  literature,  causing  it  in  its  infancy 
to  be  known  more  widely  at  home,  and  more  diffused  and  respected-  abroad. 

The  present  number  is  a  good  one — beyond,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  a  perusal  ne* 
ecsaarily  cursory,  the  average  issues  of  the  work.  *  Fifty  Years  of  Ohio,'  the  first 
article,  is  a  review  of  two  works,  from  which  much  and  important  information  is 
gleaned  relative  to  the  first  settlement,  gradual  progress,  and  present  condition,  of 
this  wonderful  state;  its  territorial  and  state  governments, rail-roads, canals,  schools, 
common  and  collegiate,  statistics,  etc.  *  The  Poetical  Works  of  Milton'  are  next 
considered,  by  one  who,  looking  bock  upon  the  noble  poet  in  due  perspective,  hai 
made  ns  acquainted  with  his  natural  endowments,  his  education,  social  position,  and 
the  relations  which  his  character  bears  to  his  poetry.  The  notice  of  Caret's  <  Poli- 
tical Economy,' (too  heavy  reading,  with  our  thermometer  at  ninety  and  upward,)  we 
have  reserved  for  perusal  when  we  can  *  take  things  coolly.'  Considerable  space  is 
deroted,  and  worthily,  to  an  admirable  paper  upon  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  embra- 
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cing  a  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  introducing  to  our  notice  several  of  their 
prominent  authors,  and  their  works,  as  Beowolf,  Cndmon,  Alfred,  etc,  together  with 
sundry  beautiful  and  odd  poetical  fragments,  odes,  ballads,  dialogues,  scriptural  trans- 
lations, etc.  The  following  historical  synopsis  is  something  of  the  briefest,  but  it  is 
clear  and  all-embracing : 

''It  Lb  oftentimes  curious  to  consider  the  far  off  becinnings  of  great  events,  and  to 
study  the  aspect  of  th^  cloud  no  bigger  than  one's  hand.  The  British  peasant  looked 
seaward  from  his  harvest-field,  and  saw,  with  wondering  eyes,  the  piraticsl  schooner  of 
a  Saxon  Viking,  makine  for  the  month  of  the  Thames.  A  few  years  —  only  a  few 
years  —  afterward,  while  the  same  peasant,  driven  from  his  homestead  north  or  west, 
still  lives  to  tell  the  story  to  his  grandcbildreni  another  race  lords  it  over  the  land, 
speaking  a  different  language  and  hving  under  different  laws.  This  important  event  in 
his  history  is  more  important  in  the  world's  history.  Thus  began  the  reign  of  the  Sax- 
ons in  England ;  and  the  downfall  of  one  nation,  and  the  rise  of  another,  seem  to  us  at 
this  distance  only  the  catastrophe  of  a  stai^e-play. 

"  The  Saxons  came  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Thev  were 
pagans ;  they  were  a  wild  and  warlike  people  $  brave,  rejoicing  in  sea-stormsL  ana  beau- 
tinu  in  person,  vrith  blue  eyes  and  long,  flowing  hair.  Their  warriors  wore  their  shields 
suspended  from  their  necks  by  chains.  Their  norsemen  were  armed  with  iron  sledge- 
hammers. Their  priests  rode  upon  mares,  and  carried  into  the  battle-field  an  image  of 
the  god  Irminsula ;  in  figure  like  an  armed  man ;  his  helmet  crested  with  a  cock;  in 
his  right  hand  a  banner,  emblasoned  with  a  red  rose ;  a  bear,  carved  upon  his  breast ; 
and,  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  a  shield,  on  which  was  a  lion  in  a  field  of  flowers. 
Not  two  centuries  elapsed  before  this  whole  people  was  converted  to  Christianity." 

The  reviewer  approaches  his  subject  with  due  reverence.  '  It  is  dilEcuIt,'  says  he, 
with  equal  beauty  and  feeling : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  fiilly  the  mind  of  a  nation;  even  when  that  nation  still 
lives,  and  we  can  visit  it,  and  its  present  history,  and  the  lives  of  men  we  know,  help  us 
to  a  comment  on  the  written  text.  But  here  the  dead  alone  speak.  Voices,  half  un- 
derstood ;  fragments  of  song,  ending  abruptly,  as  if  the  poet  had  sung  no  farther,  but 
died  with  these  Isst  words  upon  his  nps ;  homilies,  preached  to  congregations  that  nave 
been  asleep  for  msny  centuries ;  lives  of  saints,  who  went  to  their  reward,  long  before 
the  world  beesn  to  scoff  at  sainthood:  and  wonderful  legends,  once  believed  by  men, 
and  now,  in  this  age  of  wise  children,  hardly  credible  enough  for  a  nurse's  tale ;  nothing 
entire,  nothing  whoUv  understood,  and  no  farther  comment  or  illustration,  than  may 
be  drawn  from  an  isolated  fact,  found  in  an  old  chronicle,  or  perchance  a  rude  illumina- 
tion in  an  old  manuscript !  Such  is  the  literature  we  have  now  to  consider.  Such  frag- 
ments, and  mutilated  remains,  has  the  human  mind  left  of  itself,  coming  down  through 
the  times  of  old,  step  by  step,  and  every  step  a  century.  Old  men  and  venerable  ac- 
company us  through  the  Past:  and,  pausing  at  the  threshhold  of  the  Present,  they  put 
into  our  hands,  at  parting,  such  written  records  of  themselves,  as  they  have.  We  should 
receive  these  thmgs  with  reverence.    We  should  respect  old  age." 

*  This  leaf  u  it  not  blown  about  by  th«  wind  f 
Woe  to  It  for  its  Ikte ! 
iUae:  itisold.* 

We  are  not  in  error,  we  think,  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  this  article  to  a  pen 
which  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  readers—  that  of  Prof.  Lonofellow,  of  Har- 
yard  University,  a  fine  poet, '  a  scholar  ripe  and  good,'  and  as  a  prose  writer,  second  only 
to  Washihgton  Irving.  '  M'Kenney  and  HaU's  History  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians' forms  the  stapleof  the  next  article.  The  praise  long  since  awarded  in  these  pages 
t0  the  pictorial  and  literary  merits  of  this  excellent  work,  are  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
csTiewer.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  meeting  with  signal  success  in  England. 
'  Fashions  in  Dress,'  the  next  paper  in  order,  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  essay, 
of  which  Mr.  Brewster's  Lecture  before  the  Portsmouth  Lyceum,  noticed  some 
months  since  in  this  Magazine,  forms  the  nucleus.  We  have  next  a  review  of  the 
'  Boylston  Prize  Addresses,'  by  Ouvir  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  b^ide  being  ona 
of  our  first  poets,  has  been  successfiil  in  obtaining  three  of  these  prizes,  in  two  sue- 
eessive  years— <4n  the  latter  year,  both  that  were  offered — for  his  medical  disserta- 
tions. A  eopioos  article,  evincing  great  research,  foUows,  treating  mainly  of  the  early 
Toyagei  to,  and  disooveries  io,  the  new  worid,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
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tMtith  century.  *  The  Romantic  Poetry  of  Italy'  we  take,  by  internal-evidence,  to  be 
from  tbe  pen  of  our  valued  correspondent,  G.  W.  Greene,  Esq.,  American  Coneul  at 
Rome.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Italian  romance,  brought  down  to  our  oWn  times,  and  inclu- 
ding notices  of  authors  most  familiar  to  English  readers.  Y^e  need  not  add,  that  the 
review  is  happily  executed.  Beside  the  'articles*  proper,  to  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  alluded,  there  are  some  dozen  shorter  oriiidal  notices  of  minor  works, 
and  the  usual  quarterly  list  of  new  publications. 


MiscsLLANious  PoiMs.    By  John  H.  Hew^vt.    In  one  volume,   pp. 

N.  HlCKMAK. 


235.  Baltimore: 


A  BRIEF  and  modest  preface  introdue^S  this  pretty  volume  to  the  reader ;  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  it  foretells  somethin'g  worth  reading,  in  the  matter  which  it  so  unos* 
tentatioosly  heralds.  Although  the  book  reaches  us  at  a  late  hour,  we  cannot  omit  to 
say,  that  we  have  derived  great^plbasore  from  its  perusal,  nor  refrain  from  presenting 
one  or  two  extracts,  in  ju^r^datlon  of  our  favorable  judgment.  A  large  portion  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  withianBcreontic  and  sentimental  stanzas,  which  have  been 
set  to  music ;  and  it  is  no  niore  than  just  praise  to  say,  that  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  great  massof  proviuctions,  of  a  kindred  stamp,  in  this  country.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  among  theVn  '  The  Minstrel's  Return  from  the  War,'  a  song  which  has 
been  upon  millions^ ruby  lips  in  America.  Passing  these,  however,  we  proceed  to 
•electa  few  passages  from  poems  of  a  different  description.  The  subjoined  lines 
upon  '  Oblivion,'' are  spirited  and  felicitous  : 


I8B4RD  the  rolling  maiB«d  drum, 

And  piercing  fife,  as  lone  I  atmy'd  ; 
'Thiy,  tlius/'tbougbt  1,  *  within  the  tomb. 

Shall  fame'i  wkdyimg  wrefttha  b«  laid  !** 
Upon  a  monament  I  saw 

The  hero's  glorioua  deeda  retracod ; 
Oblivion  came  —  1  read  no  more ; 

His  name,  hia  deeda,  were  all  eflhced. 

1  saw'  a  monarch  on  bis  throne, 

•.  A  throne  of  skulls,  imbrued  in  blood } 

An  awfVS  splendor  round  him  shone, 

As  high  he  sat,  *  th«  great,  the  good.' 
I  saw  the  reil  of  death  unfurl'd 

Over  his  stern  and  stately  brow ; 
Oblivion  swept  him  from  the  world  — 

Lo !  where 's  his  name,  has  greatneaa  now  ? 


1  saw  a  bard,  and  o'er  the  lyre, 

His  fingers  swept,  in  thirst  for  fhme ; 
Hisaonl  was  melting  on  each  wire, 

His  pen  sent  forth  its  tides  of  fiame. 
I  saw  him  write  his  epitaph, 

'Twas  *  dust  to  dust,  and  clay  to  clay ;' 
Oblivion  came  —  he  waved  his  staff, 

And  e'en  that  dust  was  swept  away! 

I  saw  die  planets»  moon  and  sun, 

Array'd  in  all  their  glorittns  light, 
Careering  smoothly,  brightly  on^ 

Pouring  out  lustre  in  their  flight. 
Oblivion  came —Creation's  groan 

Was  beard  amid  the  crash  of  spheres ; 
Worlds  upon  worlds  were  overthrown. 

And  Time  himself  summed  np  his  yean  I 


The  German  spirit  of  the  *  Song  of  the  Resurrection  Man'  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  vividness  of  its  limning: 

We  know 't  la  the  tender  sad  oonely  Ibna 

Of  a  maiden  lov'd  and  young  { 
And  we  know  that  her  heart  was  tnie  and  ynxm^ 
While  spells  on  her  pnmd  Upa  hung. 
But  we  little  mourn, 
For  those  charms  were  gone. 
When  the  dirge  of  the  maid  waa  sung. 


We  dig  and  we  delve  by  the  quivering  light 

Of  the  cold  and  ailent  moon, 
Whilo  no  noiae  disturbk  the  reign  of  night 
But  the  clock  that  tells  its  noon ; 
And  the  mattock's  sound 
On  the  firosen  ground 
Koeps  time  to  our  voices'  tune. 


The  charnel-house  opens  its  heavy  doora. 

And  the  bones  <tf  dead  men  ahake ; 
But  the  clatter  of  teeth  and  akeletoa  jaws. 
Can  never  our  labor  break. 
On  the  new  made  bed 
Of  the  silent  dead 
Wo  win  work  'tin  the  nora  awake  I 


UTow  up  with  the  beautiihl  aleeper,  my  boys  • 

Lo !  she  seems  to  dream  of  blias  ; 
And  her  silent  Upa  stiU  teU  the  Joya 
They  gave  in  the  living  kiis. 
But  we  love  her  cold. 
In  tbe  death-ahrond's  fold, 
On  a  church-yard  conch  like  this ! 


There  are  several  rhythmical  blemishes,  and  other  evidences  of  careleMneM,whieh 
ought  to  be  looked  to  in  a  second  edition.  Making  two  syllables  of  flower,  lyr», 
and  fire,  in  firas'ide,  and  sobstitating  •  wiU '  for  shall,  occur  to  us,  aa  worthy  of  mention. 
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A  PopvLAs  TxsATiftx  ON  Medical  Philosophy  ;  ob  An  Exposition  or  Quackxbt 
AND  Impostubb  IN  MsDiciNB.  By  Caleb  Txci^nob,  M.  D.^uthor  of  '  The  Pbilo- 
Bophy  of  Living.*    In  one  volume,    pp.  273.    New- York :  Habpbb  ani>  Bbothbbs. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  sense  and  of  feeling,  both  of  which  are  im- 
portant qualifications  for  such  a  work.  The  first  entitles  him  to  credit  as  an  obsenrer 
of  facts,  and  the  second  as  a  man  that  sympathizes  with  the  sufferings  brought  upon 
the  community  by  the  prevalence  of  medical  quackery.  We  are  literally  overwhelmed 
with  empiricism,  polirical,  religious,  medical,  etc.,  and  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  all 
those  efforts  of  philobophic  minds,  that  may  have  in  them  the  effect  to  bring  us 
back  to  sound,  practical  good  sense. 

Dr.  Ticknor  presents  us  with  a  brief  history  of  the  healing  art;  a  general  view  of 
the  human  body  and  its  divisions ;  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  their 
diseases;  a  description  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  of  the  cutaneous  system,  of  the 
eye,  with  separate  chapters  on  female  complaints,  rheumatism,  deafness,  cancer,  mea- 
sles, natural  bone-setters,  comparative  powers  of  vegetable  and  mineral  medicines ; 
on  the  errors,  exclusiveness,  and  ultraism  of  medical  men ;  and  finally  touches  up  the 
clergy,  for  their  influence  in  occasioning  the  spread  of  medical  quackery.  ThiB  book 
is,  in  the  first  place,  philosophical,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  practically  so. 
Next,  it  can  be  understood  by  all —  a  most  commendable  attribute.  It  is  descriptive 
where  it  needs  to  be,  and  comprehensively  so.  It  suggests.  We  think  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  faculty,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  useful  to  the  public.  It  is  a  good  family 
book.  If  it  does  not  mention  and  describe  all  the  ailments  that  fiesh  is  heir  to,  and 
appoint  a  remedy,  it  at  least  treats  of  those  most  common,  and  lifts  a  warning  voice 
against  medical  humbug,  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  a  good  sequel  to  the  author's '  Philo- 
sophy of  Living,'  and  an  earnest,  as  we  hope,  of  the  continuance  of  his  labors  in  thiB 
department  of  human  sciencs  and  art. 


Skbtchss  of  Tovng  Ladies  and  Young  Gentlemen.  By  Qvis.  Philadelphia : 
Cabet,  Lea  and  Blanchabs.  The  same,  with  six  lUustrations  by  Phiz,  and 
Original  Sketches,  by  Tiz,  Riz,  and  Biz.  New- York :  Wilxt  and  Putnam,  and  G. 
Deabbobn  and  Company. 

These  are  very  clever  sketches,  and  indicate  close  observation  of  odd  male  and  fe- 
male ^  humans.'  The  style  of  the  several  'pictures  in  little'  reminds  us  continually  of 
'Boz,'and  we  areby  no  means  sure  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  his  prolific  pen.  Whoso 
shall  scrutinizingly  read  the  'literary,'  the  interesting,'  and  the  'petting'  young  lady, 
and  the '  bashful'  and  '  political'  young  gentlemen,  will  become,  we  venture  to  predict, 
of  our  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  New- York  edition  of  the  volume,  beside  con* 
taining  characteristic  engravings  of  the ' funny,' the  ' domestic/ and  the  'poetical' 
young  gentleman,  with  the '  interesting'  and  '  abstemkms'  young  lady,  has  a  half 
dozen  original  sketches,  two  or  three  of  which  beguiled  us  of  several  dismal  yawns. 
Their  forced  attempts  at  humor,  far-fetched  and  of  little  worth,  are  rsmarkable.  A 
dim  conceit  of  something  which  the  writer  considers  funny,  is  foreshadowed,  for 
a  half  page  or  more,  by  a  lurking  uneasiness  in  the  style,  indicating  the  present  foist- 
ing in  of  the  labored  interpolation,  whicb^  after  all  turns  out  to  be  unworthy  the 
writer's  trouble.  The  'buckish  young  gentleman,'  however,  as  well  as  the  'mer- 
cantile' and  the  '  ticking,'  redeem  these  original  sketches  from  the  class  of '  total 
failures.' 
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iMTSBMfiroLBD  LcAVBf  OP  NoTB-BooK  AND  Tbavsl.  —  With  coDtiderate  regard  for 
the  retder,  desiring  not  to  *  bestow  all  our  tediousneRs'  upon  him,  in  the  ezeerpta  of  our 
note-book,  we  shall  here  tranacribe,  and  liberally  inters  perse,  from  a  few  blank  leaves 
of  that  salmBgundish  receptacle,  certain  records  of  travel,  hurriedly  jotted  down  in  a 
recent  ezcorsion  to  the  Oreat  Cataract,  and  other  noted  resorts.  Indulgently  receive 
these  memoranda.    A  special  request.    Reverently  respect  and  obey  it. 

'Hbbb,'  said  we^  as  with  a  delightful  sense  of  freedom  wo  took  a  chair  upon  the  airy 
ptomenade>deek  of  one  of  our  noble  Hudson  steam-crafk, 

*  Here  have  we  *aeaped  the  citv't  stifllof  heat, 
Ito  horrid  founds,  and  iU  polluted  air  {* 

and,  pleass  the  Fates,  we  part  company  for  some  score  of  days,  at  least  I'  The  steam 
monster,  pent  in  his  dungeon,  groans  and  growls,  and  '  sigbs  like  a  furnace,'  till, 

'  Liho  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
lie  makes  a  sudden  bound,* 

and,  with  rushing  waters  before  and  wake-foam  behind,  we  are  in  mid  stream,  the  cool 
Creese  flapping  the  awnings,  Huitering  the  green  veils,  and  stirring  the  hair  of  sable 
ailver,  and  lifting  the  bright  locks  of  childhood.  The  city  fades  into  dimness ;  the  Pa* 
Uaadea  lift  their  frowning  walls,  their  long  shadows  sleep  on  the  western  shore,  end  the 
distant  nplanda  begin  to  undulate  against  the  horizon  beyond.  Beautiful  scene!  With 
ears  banished,  a  friend  at  your  side  whom  you  have  *  buckled  to  your  heart  with  hooks 
of  steel,'  and  a  glad  face,  beaming  with  youth,  beauty,  inniicence,  and  love  of  nature,  for 
3Pour  perusal  —  her  arm  in  yours,  as  you  walk  the  elastic  deck,  and  ber  voice,  soft  and 
low,  in  yonr  ear  — (for  thus,  reader,  by  most  pleasant  accident,  it  chanced,)  —  who 
would  not  feel  the  full  value  of  that  blessed  boon,  existence?  There  were  a  ftto  pro- 
menaders  on  that  deck,  when  the  crescent  moon  walked  forth  into  the  night.  But  we 
'prattle  out  of  season.' 

LioBTs  were  twinkling  in  *  Kosciusko's  Garden,'  as  we  rounded  West  Point.  We 
thought  of  CoL  Knapp  — now  alas  no  more!  —  and  his  interesting  volume  of  stories 
named  of  that  romantic  spot,  and  there  written.  And  here,  in  introducing  a  passage  con- 
cerning this  writer,  which  we  once  considered  noteworthy,  let  us  pay  a  passing  tribute 
to  his  memory.  He  was  distinguished  for  much  research,  and  as  a  voluminous  and 
•nooeaeful  author.  Of  his  merits  as  a  miscellaneous  prose  writer,  our  readers  are  not 
Ignorant.  Many  of  hia  best  efforts,  in  this  department  of  literature,  have  appeared  in 
this  Magasine.  A»  a  man,  he  was  kind,  ingenuous,  and  warm-hearted.  Hia  mind  m'aa 
fiiU  of  various  knowledge,  and  hia  colloquial  powers  made  him  the  favorite  of  the 
•odal  circle ;  while  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  extempore  efforts, 
having  always  at  command  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts,  with  apposite  anecdotes 
or  alluakma    Bat  to  our  story.    Colonel  Kmaff  had  penned  an  article  for  the  dapper 
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fittle  proprietor  of  a  monthly  magazine,  an  intellectual  pauper,  wbom  wa  will  call  Mr. 
P.  B.  O.  It  overran,  bj  a  half  page  or  more,  a  *  form'  of  eight  pagea.  Unwilling  to  e>- 
tend  the  nomber  of  pagea,  because  of  the  cost,  the  sapient  proprietor  changed  a  comma 
into  a  period,  at  the  end  of  the  closing  line  of  the  page,  leaving  the  gist  of  the  article, 
the  very  denouement  of  the  story,  undeveloped  !  The  author,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  *a  little  riled.'  'Print  the  article  entir^  as  it  was  written,  Sir,'  or  leave  it  out  alto- 
gether!' *My  dear  air,'  responded  P.  B.D.,  *  what 'a  the  use?  It  ttope  very  hand* 
soroely ;  just  let  it  go  in  !'  Reasonable  as  the  request  was  considered,  the  author  peremp- 
torily declined.  The  discomfitted  proprietor  took  another  tack,  interpoaing  what  ha 
thought  would  prove  a  '  clincher/  and  remove  all  objections:  ^Let  it  stand,  Colonel 
Knapp,  let  it  stand.  Itis  very  good,  sail  is;  und 'd  it  {hvCx^  nobody  wiU  ever  read  it  1  —  so 
where  'a  the  harm  V  The  author  took  the  ezpoatulatory  oomplimem  home  with  him, 
fbgether  with  the  article. 

*  Ant  luggage,  Sir  ?'  —  *  Take  a  aarriage.  Sir  V  — '  Eagle,  Sir  1'  —  *  American  HoUl, 
Sir  1  ^  erat^rate  house,  Sir  V  —  *  Going  west.  Sir  7'  —  *  Rail-read,  Sir  T  Ah !  thia  ia  not 
agreeable.  This  is  that  part  of  travelling  which  is  '  subject  to  drawback,'  as  the  com- 
mercial gentleman  has  it.  Albany  is  a  pleasant  city  —  steeple-garnished,  dome- 
crowned,  and  commanding — and  the  mountains  arise  gloriously  around  her,  in  the  dis- 
(Sanoe.  We  were  glad  to  rest,  as  the  morning  dawned,  by  the  *  going  forth  of  her  waya.' 
But  these  pestilent  porters  I  Six  of  them  have  seised  a  bewildered-boking  gentleman'a 
valiae,  and  are  bearing  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings.  The  owner  ruminates,  and  ia 
evidently  angry;  but  what  will  he  say  to  the  'foreign  levy'  on  bis  purse,  from  these 
emulous  operatives'?  Thair  will '  touch  him  farther,'  when  he  geta  to  his  hotel.  «  • 
As  you  roll  toward  Schenectady,  in  the  rail-road  cars,  the  hump-backed  Catskills,  far  to 
the  south,  lift  their  rugged  and  pale  blue  outlines  to  the  view.  Losing  sight  of  their 
cloud-capt  summits,  you  come  to  the  fruitless  sand-soil  —  not  barren  howbdt,  for  the 
frequent  clumps  of  wild  flowers,  of  palest  pink,  haye  beauty  if  not  utility  ->  and  pre- 
aently  thereafter,  yon  find  yourself  aweeping  up  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
Schenectady  fading  behind  you,  wide  fields  spread  out  around,  and  the  fragrant  clover 
blossom  perfuming  the  way  for  miles,  often  growing  up  to  the  very  wheels  of  the 
cars.  What  a  noble  valley  I  —  what  a  glorious  state  1  In  four  years,  a  continuona  rail- 
road will  run  side  by  side  with  the  Erie  canal,  then  widened  to  a  wsUed  river.  What 
monument  of  enterpise  had  much- vaunted  Rome  to  compare  vrith  this  1  Talk  of  her 
aquedects  !  What  acqueduct  had  she,  that  could  vie  with  the  one  now  conatructing,  to 
bring  Croton  river  to  New-York,  a  distance  of  forty  miles?  Americans  I  let  us  look  at 
home.  We  have  enough  to  be  proud  o^  young  as  we  are  —  much  to  learn,  too  —  and 
how  much  to  hope! 

PuBASAMT  exceedingly  waa  it,  to  ait  in  the  swift  car,  with  'old  familiar  friends,'  and 
that  ont  face,  fair  as  the  rose-bud  that  was  clasped  by  those  innocent  lips,  the  faintest 
smile  of  which  would  send  the  circling  dimples  to  cheeks  of  softest  carnation,  poa- 
aeasing  one's  self  in  much  quietness,  and  only  interrupted  by  a  gentle  titilation  of  cur* 
osity,  as  some  pretty  village  is  entered  and  left  behind.  Yet  there  was  more.  A  strong 
sense  of  the  sublime  was  engendered,  as  the  snorting  fire-steed  gallopped  off  with  the 
long  train,  at  his  own  free  pace,  in  the  face  of  a  dense  storm-cloud,  that  finally  burst  in 
fiiU  force  upon  us,  as  we  entered  the  d^pOt  at  Utica.  Utica  —  charming  city !  Why  is 
not  prose  written,  and  aong  chanted,  of  ita  multiplied  attractions?  How  gradually  its 
wide  and  handsome  streets  rise  on  every  side  to  the  summit  of  the  ascending  table  land 
on  which  the  town  reposes  I  Tt  is  a  beautifiil  rua  in  urbe.  To  the  air  of  a  populous 
city,  ft  unitea  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  the  country.  Around  it,  are  some  of  the  finest 
viewa  in  the  Union.  Should  you  ever  journey  thitherward,  reader,  fiul  not  uf  '  Prospect 
Hiy,'  which  rises  geatly  some  fonr  miJea  to  the  aooili-west.   The  great  baain  Ibrmtd 
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hy  the  rieh  Ttlley  of  <he  Mohawk,  with  its  cordon  of  pale  blue  hilU,  Uea  before  yon,  to 
Che  north  and  east ;  the  city,  softened  by  diatanoeb  in  the  foreground ;  and  at  your  fee^ 
ihe  charming  ?tllage  of  Whiteaboro* ;  far  to  the  south-west,  gleam  the  white  college- 
buildinga  of  Clinton  University,  and,  aoutbward  and  more  near,  stretches  out  a  vale 
lovelier  than  Tempi's—  the  romantic  vale  of  the  Sadaqueda ;  ^ bile  nesiling  on  its  soft 
and  verdant  bosom,  reposes  the  pretty  village  of  New-Hartford,  and  farther  north,  a 
clustered,  uniform  'factory  settlement.'  Enchanting  scene  1  The  admirable  lines  of 
Sbtajit  came  forcibly  home  to  at  least  one  observer  of  its  manifold  beauties : 

'  I  flood  upon  an  aplaad  alape,  nnd  catt 
My  eje  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  •cane, 
Where  the  wide  pWn  lay  girt  by  mountaiaa  vaat, 
And  hilla  o'er  hills  lifted  their  heads  of  green. 
With  pleasant  vmles  soooped  out,  and  Tillaget  between.' 

AsTSB  a  night's  sound  repose,  during  which  we  had  glided  sixty  miles  in  the  good 
canal-packet  *  Cleaveland,'  we  awoke  *  at  the  sound  of  the  horn'  which  called  the 
Syracuse  lock-master  to  his  duty,  and  emerged  to  the  deck,  to  survey  this  flourishing 
hot  crude-looking  town,  and  to  disembark,  on  a  short  excursion  over  the  hills  that 

*  looked  on  our  childhood.'  And  certes,  as  we  wound  slowly  over  them,  checking  the 
good  Jehu,  ever  and  anon,  to  gaxe  upon  the  magnificent  prospect  behind,  we  deemed, 
with  pride Hhat,  save  the  view  from  Pine  Orchard  House,  we  had  never  seen  its  fellow. 
Par-stretchings  even  to  blue  Ontario,  spread  the  wide  r^on,  populous  with  villages,  the 
Jong  Oneida  and  the  placid  Onondaga  lakes  'glinting'  in  the  sunbeams,  in  the  midst. 
And  beyond  all  -^-— 

VsxATiOH  I    We  are  interrupted.    '  There  is  copy  enough ;  the  number  is  out  V 

*  Indeed !  So  the  '  note-book'  must  be  nipped  i'  the  bud,  eh  1  —and  the  travel's  his- 
tory, and  the  'good  'una'  gleaned  on  the  way,  and  the  bon  mol*  of  our  agreeable  tra- 
velling companions ;  also  the  towns,  cities,  and  their  incidents  —  Geneva,  Canandaigua, 
Rochester,  Lockport— the  Great  Cataract!— eh  T  Good  reader,  it  is  even  so!  The 
J«]y  number  is  'overflowing  full ;'  but  the  August,  tresding  fast  upon  its  heels,  and  even 
BOW  grown  almost  as  big^  shall  salute  you  betimes ;  and  thereafter  shall  be  alwafn 
promptitude.    We  will  join  you  at 

*gwe«t  Attbam !  loveliest  vflUg e  «f  the  plain  !* 


Thb  GiaAfTxa.— These  rare  and  beautiful  animals,  (he  first  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  afibrd  a  very  interesting  exhibition.  They  seem  to  be  quite  vain  of  their  per- 
•onal  appearance  —  of  their  leopard  akins,  dark  eyes,  pretty  eye-lashes,  and  expressive 
months—  and  they  'hold  their  heads  pretty  high  in  the  world,'  in  consequence.  They 
are  exceedingly  difficult  of  '  captivation,'  and  even  in  Europe  possess  the  greatest  no- 
velty. The  one  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Paris,  came  to  that  city  like  a  crowned 
eonqueror.  She  rode  from  the  frontier  to  the  metropolia,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sah- 
nnasoN,  author  of  the  entertaining  *  Sketchea  of  Paris,'  in  state,  in  a  splendid  carriage^ 
attended  by  grooms,  footmen,  and  'gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,'  and  followed  by  an 
antelope  and  three  goats,  in  an  open  barouche !  A  military  eacort  proceeded  from  Paria, 
with  membera  of  the  Institute,  and  other  learned  bodies,  which  met  her  at  Fontainbleau. 
Her  entry  was  a  triumphal  procession.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  cifixens  poored 
into  the  garden  daily.  Fresh  portraits  of  the  favorite  were  taken  by  eminent  artists^ 
and  bulletina  of  every  thing  she  did  were  published  weekly.  Bonnets,  shoes,  glovei^ 
and  gowns,  were  msde  h  la  giraffe  ;  quadrilles,  too,  were  danced,  and  ettfi^auAaU  mwSm 
d  la  ginfle.    Excitable  Pariaians !    Yet  the  object  certainly  justified  soine  enthuaiara. 


04  BdUort'  TttNe.  [Jaljf 

*  Dental  HvoBi  A.'  —  Such  i8  tb«  title  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Soltman  Baowir,  Dentitt, 
and  author  of  *  Dentologi^*  It  containa  aundry  uaeful  biota  in  relation  to  health ia 
general,  and  the  preacrvation  of  the  teeth  in  particular,  which,  oar  author  obaerfeti 
with  truth  aa  well  aa  great  poetic  ierror, 

*  require 

Much  more  atteation  thsn  OMnkhid  auppoM  !* 

The  verse  ia  flowing  enough,  and  mechonically  correct,  but  not  otherwiaa  remarkable  i 
unless  it  be,  in  portions,  fur  certain  tranfparent  qualities,  regarded  in  the  light  of  coift- 
fined  prose.    Take  the  folio winijr  lines,  fur  example,  which  vet  forth  the  advantages  of 
<  cool  ablution/  and  a  proper  sufficiency  of  clothing.    *  Cjtda/  aaya  our  bani« 

* Aad  rafing  fe? era,  end  acute  dieeaae, 
In  Turiouj  forms,  spring  from  the  long  naglfct 
Of  cool  ublution.    Let  U  tk*n  b*  dmu 
Daihf.  and  atmi-dti%bf.  ifregtrirtd. 
The  iDfhat  Ant,  and  then  the  child,  beeomet 
Fond  of  the  habit,  which.  If  firmly  fixed, 
CmmlribtUa  greaUt/  to  lonftvity. 

Of  clothinf ,  *t  is  tufflcient  to  adviae 
Ifevtr  U  drest  too  murJi  —  that  ia.  too  »eraily. 
A  cumbrous  load  of  rarments  but  impedes 
The  quick  and  graceful  action  of  the  limbs. 
And  reoden  awkward  what  were  else/siitosi  /* 

The  'poetry*  in  theao  and  many  kindred  linea  which  might  be  cited,  eonaiata,  aa  will 
be  aeen,  entirely  in  the  short  lines,  and  in  the  capital  lettera  which  commence  thenu 
They  will  remind  the  readt;t  of  similar  measured  lines  in  the  '  Warreniana'  imitation  of 
Wordsworth,  deacrlptive  of  ihe ezterool  aspect  of '  Peter  Bell:* 


He  was  clad 


In  thick  bttir  waistcoat,  cotton  pautalooos 
r  th'  autumn  of  their  life,  anil  wore  beside 
A  drab  greatcoat,  on  whose  pearl  buttons  beiawd 
The  beauty  of  the  morning.    Aa  wa  atroUtd, 
J  could  mot  ehoaat  but  mak  kia  «g«,  aaaared 
That  ka  tatu  ssccsty^rc,  at  laaat ;  mud  tkot^k 
B%  did  mat  amu  if,  /  *«  cam%iwcad  kawaal* 

But  there  are  many  redeeming  pnaaagea  in  this  little  volume,  especially  in  the  deaerip* 
tions  of  bounteous  nature;  and  the  beauty  of  utility  which  penradea  the  poem,  ahould 
aerve  to  redeem,  in  aome  measure,  its  poetical  deficiencica. 


Ths  ErPLoaRfo  Rzpsdition.—  This  national  enterpriae,  in  which  there  haa  been  ao 
m  ich  vjx  itious  delay,  will  so-)n,  it  is  believed,  be  in  efitictive  operation.  We  refer  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  a  brief  tribute  to  the  exertions  of  J.  N.  RiV!tou>s,  Eaq^ 
whoia  the  author,  the  projector,  and  the  untiring,  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  ex- 
pedition, against  every  obstacle,  and  all  open  as  wdl  aa  aecret  oppoaition.  Whether 
this  gentleman  ahall  accompany  the  expedition  or  not,  he  will  have  the  conaolation  of 
knowing,  what  his  countrymen  know  and  feel,  that  to  him,  mora  than  to  any  and  all 
othera,  ahall  we  be  indebted  for  any  honor  which  may  accrue  to  the  nation  from  tha 
aacceaaful  reault  of  the  enterpriae. 


CATRCBwooD*a  P  ANOKA  MAS. —The  paooramaa  of  Jerusalem  and  Niagara  Falliv 
now  exhibiting  at  the  epacioua  circular  edifice,  recently  erected  on  the  corner  of  Princv 
and  Mercdr  streets,  deserve  the  extensive  encoumgoment  they  have  received.  The  firat, 
especially,  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  painting  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  in  thia 
country.    The  drtwinga  were  taken  on  the  apoi  by  Mr.  Catb«rwood|  and  the  patnttng 
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it  of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  The  whole  covers  sn  sres  of  ten  thousand  square 
fiwt,  and  represents  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  thousand  objects  of  sacred  interest, 
and  the  adjoining  country  on  every  hand,  all  round  to  the  horizon.  The  coloring;  is  rich 
but  natural.  The  panorama  of  Niagara  is  perhips  as  good  a  representation  of  the  mighty 
cataract  as  a  painting  can  convey.  But  the  sound,  the  motion,  the  awful  volume  of 
water — tbeae^  of  necessity,  are  wanting. 


Wiii««o«L*8  Oallibv.— Many  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  this  gentleman,  at 
No.  200  Broadway,  are  of  very  superior  merit.  The  head  of  Christ,  in  the  *  Tribute 
Honey,*  after  Titian,  satisfies  the  imagination  of  the  personal  presence  of  our  Savioub. 
How  calm,  spiritual,  and  Ood-like !  *  The  Daughter  of  Herodias,*  after  Carlo  Doici,  is 
a  gem  of  art  Although  bold,  the  coloring  has  all  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  finest 
miniature.  The  face  is  of  perfect  beauty.  *  Potiphar^s  Wife,'  after  Cignani,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Lombardic  school,  is  a  rich,  voluptuous  efibrt,  and  belongs,  like  'Adam 
and  Eye,'  to  the  class  of  *  great  moral  pictures  I'  There  are  some  thirty  other  paintingi^ 
of  vaiions  merit,  which  we  lack  space  to  particularize. 


LITERARY    RECORD. 


Naw-YoBK  Rbtikw. — Judging  from  such  articles  as  we  have  found  leisure  (o  peruse^ 
the  number  of  the  *New-Vork  Review'  for  the  July  quarter  is  even  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors,  spirited  as  they  have  been.  The  reviei^  of  Gardiner's  *  Muaic  of 
Nature^'  and  the  article  on  Steam  Navigation,  are  replete  with  various  interesting 
matters,  connected  with  their  general  thetnes,  and  the  notice  taken  of  Miss  Mabti^eav 
ia  capital.  Someof  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer  are  identical  with  those  expressed  in  these 
pages,  in  a  review  of  her  *  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel.'  The  system  of  reputation- 
making,  by  small  literary  cliques,  \»  well  and  fearlessly  exposed ;  although  some  Ame* 
tican  writers  are  mentioned,  who  would  scorn,  as  we  think,  to  acquire  fame,  or  confer 
it,  by  any  other  than  the  legitimate  means.  High  praiae  ia  awarded  to  the  *Life  of 
Brant,'  m  an  able  and  elaborate  review  of  that  excellent  work,  and  some  one  who  loves 
learning  for  learning's  sake,  and  the  good  it  achieves,  has  furnished  an  admirable  paper 
npon  education,  embracing,  collalerally,  a  spirited  defence  —  unhappily  needed  in  this 
cut  bono  age— of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  Several  other  reviews,  with  nu* 
meruus  briefer  but  well-digested  literary  notices,  make  up  the  number,  which  we  have 
Father  mentioned  than  '  noticed.*    Bui  time  and  space  are  imperative. 

New  Boobs,  arc.  ~  We  notice  the  publication,  and  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of  the 
following  works.  A  hasty  and  inadequate  perusal,  at  a  lote  period,  entitles  us  only  to 
this  brief  record  of  their  names  and  character:  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Kniuhton, 
Bart,  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  during  the  reign  of  His  Msjesty,  George  the  Fourth, 
including  his  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  personages.  By  Lady  Knighton.' 
Philadelphia :  Cabbt,  Lka  and  Blaxcmabd  ;  *  The  Athenian  Captive,  a  Tragedy,  in 
five  Acta.  By  Talfourd,  author  of  *  Ion.'  New- York  :  J.  and  H.  G.  Lakglbv;  '  The 
Squire,  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  *  The  Heireas,'  *  Agnes  S  jsrle,'  etc.  Philadelphia  i 
£.  L.  Cabbt  and  A.  Habt;  *  The  credit  system  in  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Stttes.  By  H.  C.  Cabby,  author  of  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Cabbt,  Lba  and  Buanchabd;  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World, 
third  volume,  and  eighty-fourth  of  Habkbs'  Family  Library.  A  notice  of  an  Addreaa 
deliveied  before  the  *St.  Patrick's  Benevolent  Society'  of  South  Carolina,  by 
B.  R.  CAmmou,  Esq.,  prepared  for  the  pmsent  number,  will  appear  in  our  next 
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'St.  Jonathan,  trb  Lav  op  a  Scald.*  — Canto  11.  of  this  poem  has  appeared.  It 
exhibits  the  same  fluency  of  versification,  the  same  bizarre  conceits  of  rhythm,  the 
same  forcing  of  words  and  names  into  most  grotesque  positions,  which  were  remark- 
able  in  the  first  canto.  Yet  is  there  decided  talent  in  th0  poem,  and  great  cleverness  in 
the  generat  management  of  so  great  a  variety  of  interpolated  themes,  in  the  way  of  in- 
terlude or  episode.  Let  our  young  author  persevere.  The  true  tpint  is  in  him ;  and  he 
needs  but  time,  to  make  him  all  he  may  desire  for  himself^  or  his  friends  expect  of  him. 
Let  him  emulate,  to  some  extent,  the  Italian  poet,  who  had  a  desk  with  forty  divisions, 
through  which  his  verses  were  made  to  pass  in  succession,  before  they  were  given  to 
the  world.  If  he  would  wake  the  strings  of  his  lyre  to  higher  utterance^  let  him  avoid 
hasty  publication.  It  may  be  irksome  to  hammer*  and  file,  and  polish,  but  inasmuch 
as  ripe  fruit  is  better  than  green,  he  will  find  abundant  reward  in  the  final  result  of  his 
labors. 

Col.  Stoni's  J^ipb  op  Bbant.  —  We  were  prepared  to  expect  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  life  of  Bbant,  by  Col.  Stonv  ;  but  in  truth,  the  two  superb  volumes 
before  us  have  altogether  exceeded  our  anticipations,  not  only  in  their  copiousness  and 
general  literary  execution,  but  in  their  numerous  elegant  embellishments,  and  the  unu- 
snal  beauty  of  their  tjrpogrephy.  We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  present  such  a  re- 
view of  this  work  as  its  many  merits  demand.  It  is  the  Iruit  of  great  labor  and  untiring 
research,  and  beskie  the  varied  life  of  its  subject  proper,  embodies  a  greater  number  of 
interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  than  any  half  dozen  similar 
works  extant  We  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  replete  with  rare  infor- 
mation, entertaining  narrative^  and  romantic  incidents.  Hr.  Gxobqe  Dbabbobn,  Gold- 
atreet,  is  the  publisher,  and  he  deserves  high  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  volnmea 
are  given  to  the  public. 

( BuBTON,  OB  THB  SiBOBs.' ^  This  is  an  American  romance,  in  two  volumes,  by  the 
author  of  'Lafitte,*  and  that  very  entertaining  and  popular  work,  '  The  South- West,  by 
a  Yankee.'  Doubtless  it  would  have  received  adequate  notice  at  our  hands,  had  it  been 
a  more  indifferent  production,  for  then  it  had  not  been  purloined  fi'om  our  table  by  some 
tasteful  novel-reading  Aiend,  who  has  robbed  us  of  its  perusal.  There  is  a  goodly  num- 
ber, however,  who  are  more  fortunate ;  for  the  firet  edition  was  gone,  as  we  learn,  in  a 
week,  and  a  second  large  one  hurried  to  press,  before  the  author  had  an  opportunity  to 
correct  a  lew  errors.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  work,  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
public  seem  to  be  employing  the  argumentum  ad  cmmtnam^  a  species  of  reaaoning  so 
gratifying  to  publishen  in  general,  and  authon  in  particular. 

CoNSTANcB  Latimxb.  —  A  Very  beautiful  and  afiecting  story  is  '  Constance  Latimer^ 
or  the  Blind  Girl,*  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  correspondent,  Mra.  Emma  C.  Embubv,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Habpebs.  We  have  but  space  to  say  thus  much,  at  the  late 
bonr  of  the  receipt  of  the  volume,  and  to  add,  that  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
*  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,'  and  that  there  are  beside,  in  the  little  book,  two 
other  tales,  seasoned,  like  the  firet,  with  kindly  mixtures  of  matter  calculated  to  feed 
and  fertilize  the  mind.  The  cause  of  a  noble  charity,  and  purposes  of  private  intellectual 
gratification,  will  be  equally  served,  in  the  purchase  of '  Constance  Latimer,  and  other 
Tales.'    It  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  brief  notice  was  in  type  for  our  last  number. 

'LroRTs  AND  Shadows  op  Ibisr  LtPi,'  is  the  title  of  two  thin  volumes,  from  the  press 
of  Messra.  Cabbv,  Lea  and  Blanchabd.  They  contain  sixteen  tales  of  the  poor, 
warm-hearted,  blundering  peasantry  of  Ireland,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
and  graphic  pictures.  They  proceed  from  the  well  known  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hau, 
and  ssverel  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  an  Eoglisk  periodical,  oonducted  by  the 
writer's  husband. 
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*  ATHxmA  OP  DAMABOva'  18  the  title  of  a  new  tragedyi  in  five  acta,  from  the  pen  of 
Rvrua  Dawxs,  Eaq.,  a  gentleman  whoae  repute  as  a  scholafi  poet,  and  felicitoua  proBs 
writer,  is  richly  deserved.  The  tragedy  is  pronounced,  on  good  literary  authority,  to  be 
constructed  aAer  the  most  rigid  rules  of  the  drama,  without  losing  sight  of  due  stage 
efiect.  *  The  play  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  the  situations  striking  and  dramatic,  the 
characters  well  marked  and  contrasted,  and  the  language  condensed  and  beautiful.^ 
We  may  here,  for  good  reasons,  express  the  hope^  that  Mr.  Dawes  will  forbid  all  inflated 
theatrical  humbug,  in  the  production  of  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage.  It  will  require,  we 
are  confident,  no  such  charlatanry  as  is  sometimes  employed  to  foist  indifierent  litenuy 
efibrts  and  small  actors  into  spurious  and  temporary  notoriety. 

'  Docnuini  op  Endubss  Pvnishmbmt.'  —  Mr.  P.  Pbxcb,  Fulton-street,  has  published 
a  second  edition  of  'A  Discussion  on  the  conjoint  queslbns,  is  the  doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment  taught  in  the  Bible 7  — or  does  the  Bible  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
holinees  and  happiness  of  all  mankind  1'  —in  a  series  of  Letters  between  Ezsa  Stylbb 
EtT,  D.  D.,  and  Aaci  C.  Tbomas,  Pastor  of  the  first  Untrersalist  Church-,  Philadelphia.' 
We  have  before  referred  to  this  volume,  and  to  the  gentlemanly  and  Christian  spirit 
in  which  the  controversy  was  begun  and  contkioed,  by  the  opposing  advocates  of  their 
religious  creeds.  It  should  be  added,  that  there  are  seven  concluding  epistles  in  the 
present  edition,  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

0 

LuxDBT  IN  Stobk. — The  Brothers  Habpbb  have  in  press  two  volumes,  by  the 
author  of  *  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Arabia  Petrea  and  the  Holy  Land,'  entitled  'Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland.*  We  have  been  kindly  permit- 
ted to  examine  a  portion  of  the  sheets,  as  they  are  passing  through  the  press ;  and  have 
little  hesitation  in  predicting,  that  the  work  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  the  one  which  has 
made  the  author  so  widely  and  favorably  known,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  has  reached  six  large  editions !  This  is  strong 
'circumstantial  evidence'  of  our  author's  popularity. 

/Pbobub:  OB  RosiB  in  the  Tiixbd  Cektuby.' — A  work  thus  entitled,  by  the  author 
of  the  'Letters  from  Palmyra,'  and  from  Rome,  so  favorably  known  to  the  reading 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Fbancis,  Broadway.  Absence  from  the  city  must 
constitute  our  apology  for  postponing  an  adequate  review  of  this  admirable  production, 
until  our  next  number.  The  same  publisher  has  issued  a  new  and  beautifttl  edition  of  the 
Palmyra  Letters,  under  the  title  of  '  Zenobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra' 

Sketches  op  Pabis.—  We  have  omitted  to  mention,  until  it  is  doubtless  something 
too  late  to  do  so  for  any  good  purpose,  a  work  of  some  throe  hundred  pages,  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Cabet  and  Habt,  entitled  '  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters  to 
his  Friend,  by  sn  American  Gentleman.'  These  sketches  are  comprehensive,  some- 
times philosophical,  and  always  exceedingly  graphic ;  and  a  vein  of  sly  humor,  that  is 
quite  irresistible,  runs  through  the  volume.  '  We  regret  to  add,'  as  the  journalists  have- 
it,  that  it  is  sometimes  tinctuiod  with  grossness. 

*  Dbmocbact  1!V  Amebica.'— Mb.  Geoboe  Deabbobn  has  issued  De  TocqrEViLLE's 
'  Democracy  in  America,'  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages. 
This  work  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  philosophical  which  has  ever  been  written 
in  relation  to  this  country ;  and  we  propose,  at  some  future  and  not  distant  day,  to  lay 
its  merits  and  claims  more  largely  before  our  readers.  In  the  mean  tirae^  we  commend 
the  volume  earnestly  to  the  public*  as  every  way  worthy  of  extension  and  perusal.  A 
few  such  books,  well  pondered  abroad,  should  cause  certain  traducers  of  this  country  ta 
go  into  a  state  of  literary  '  retiraey,'  to  blush  out  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
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WftiTiNos  or  '  Boz.' —  Messrs.  CabkTi  Lea  awd  Blawchabo  are  pablishing,  m 
monthly  nambers,  with  two  plates  in  each,  '  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  by  the  oelehrated 
'Pickwick'  biographer,  the  inimitable  Dickens.  The  whole  wiii  be  completed  in  twenty 
numbers.  The  same  publishers  are  issying,  also  with  plates,  snd  in  ten  monthly  num- 
bers, *  Sketches,'  by  Boz,  together  with  *  Oliver  Twist.*  All  thess  works  are  well 
printed,  upon  good  paper,  and  the  plates  are  excellent. 

'Rsuoiost  AT  Home.'  —This  *  story,  founded  on  facts,'  and  written  by  Mrs.  Wil« 
UAMs,  of  Rhode-Islsod,  has  reached  a  third  edition,  which  has  been  cafefuUy  revised. 
The  work  has  acquired  much  repute  for  the  exoelknce  of  its  lessons,  not  less  than  th* 
felicitous  manner  in  which  they  are  made  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  reader.    We  com- 
mend the  volume,  with  ail  cheerfulness,  to  the  public  acc^tance,  as  one  capable  of 
being  made  eminently  fruitful  of  good. 

Mas.  Sheewood^s  Wobks.  —  The  volume  before  us  oonlains  Henry  Hilneri  Part 
IV.,  and  is  the  fifteenth  and  last  of  the  first  and  only  uniform  edition  of  Mrs.  Sheb* 
wooD*s  works  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  Those  readers  who  msy  desire  to 
possess  themselves  uf  one  or  more  volumes,  containing  some  favorite  story  or  stories^ 
msy  obtain  them  separately,  as  well  as  in  complete  sets,  of  the  booksellers  generally. 
Each  volume  is  embellished  with  handsome  plates. 

'The  Ooldem  Hobse  Shoe.'  — A  friend  (and  we  should  add  disinterested)  who  bas 
been  permitted  to  peruse  the  mss.  of  a  novel  thus  entitled,  by  the  suthor  of  'The  Cava- 
liers of  Virginia,'  spesks  to  us  in  warm  terms  of  its  great  interest,  and  superior  literary 
merit.  As  trade  has  revived,  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  it  bas  been  given  to  the 
public 


To  ODE  Rbaobbs. — In  the  outset  of  m  a«w  vohune,  it  mmf  net  be  ubIm  to  refer  to  a  hm  of  the 
literary  attractioot  which  may  be  expected  in  o«r  comia^  half-yearly  bad^et.  Of  tiM  promlM 
aflbrded  by  the  articles  commenced  or  continned  in  the  present  nnmber,  the  reader  can  form  his  owe 
judgment.  la  addition  to  these,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  merit,  which  we  lack  space  to  specify, 
may  be  mentioned,  ^Brandrtlkumat'  after  the  mauaer  of '  Warreniana'  and  the  *  Rejected  Addresses,* 
giviag  imitations,  in  prose  aad  verse,  of  many  prominent  Americaa  writers,  by  the  author  of*  OOo- 
padUmm,*  which  series  will  also  be  refulariy  continned  \  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bascois, 
of  Kentnchy,  inclodinff  a  descriptioa  of  Niagara  Falls,  written  in  pencil  on  Table-Rock ;  fttna 
Hon.  William  II.  Bcwaed,  J.  Fenimoec  Coopsa,  Esq.,  and  from  the  author  of  *  Onter  Mer  ;*  an- 
publisbed  poems  aad  passages  from  the  correspondence  and  prirate  Journal  of  the  late  young  and 
giAed  Mrs.  Sorau  M.  Phillips,  of  Rhode-Island,  and  later  of  West  Point  j  poems  by  WoMMWoani ) 
sea  sketches  from  our  well  known  and  popular  correspondent,  '  Jack  Gaknct/  author  of  '  The 
Mutiny,*  and  *  The  Cruise  of  a  Guineaman ;'  with  sketches  from  the  pea  of  the  author  of '  laeidants 
of  Travel  m  Arabia  Petraea  and  the  Holy  Land,*  as  well  as  from  Mr.  C  Amsawooik,  the  eminent  orien« 
tal  traveller  aad  lecturer,  Jambs  N.  BAaasa,  Esq ,  Philadelphia,  etc  In  short,  wa  believe  wo  ham 
the  dIspostitioB  aad  the  means  amply  to  repay  the  partiriity  of  the  public,  which  has  given  to  this 
Magaslne  a  circulation  altogether  unequalled,  aad  which  has  been  increased,  moreover,  beyond  all 
former  precedeat,  during  the  last  three  months.  We  need  not  add,  that  we  are  gratefrd,  aad  shall 
labor  nnremitthigly  to  erisce  it. 


C7  DcLinausNT  *  PATnons*  (save  the  nark !}  are  desired  to  peruse  the  third  page  of  tha  eevsr  of 
AlsMagasiae. 
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THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

ITS  NOftAL  AJfO  MGIAI.  HffLVKIICB   ON    AMKKXCA,  AMD    TBB  WOALD  AT  LAKGB. 


BY    J.    K.    T  T  a  O  N,    K  a  ft. 


The  colonists  of  North  America  brought  with  them  from  England 
the  seeds  of  the  revolution.  They  had  felt  the  blessings  which  were 
conferred  on  £urope  by  the  establishment  of  Free  lowns.  They 
had  drunk  in  the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Bacon,  and  were  prepared 
for  the  lessons  of  Sidney,  Fairfax,  and  Hampden.  They  had  imbibed 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  reformation.  Independent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  their  fortunes,  they  were  alike  removed  from  nobility  and  mean 
birth.  They  not  only  possessed  much  of  the  learning  of  the  period, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  empire  in  the  new  world  contributed 
to  the  first  revolution  in  England  —  to  the  royal  tragedy  of  1648 
Cromwell,  and  Hampden,  and  Haselrig,  themselves  forcibly  pre* 
vented  by  Charles,  whom  they  brought  to  the  block,  from  emigrating 
to  America,  were  animated  by  the  same  puritanical  fever  which 
raged  with  greater  heat  in  the  American  colonies.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, in  the  events  of  the  new  world,  the  aid  which  waa  thence 
derived  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  elementa  were  at  work 
which  were  silently  but  effectually  to  demolish  the  time-honored 
structure  of  Rome;  and,  in  its  room,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
edifice  which  was  finally  reared  by  the  act  of  settlement. 

But  the  doctrines  which  brought  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  and  placed 
William  and  Mary  upon  the  English  throne,  did  not  originate  in  the 
new  world.  They  were  the  effect  of  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
development  of  a  principle  whose  birth  was  c6eval  with  the  dawn 
of  intellectual  light  in  Europe.  It  sprang  from  the  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  from  the  commerce  introduced  by  the  Crusades ;  and  was 
nursed  by  the  press,  that  mighty  agent  of  modem  civilization.  No- 
thing was  wanting  but  the  free  doctrines  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and 
the  more  beautiful,  because  more  consistent,  institutions  of  William 
Penn,  to  give  energy  to  a  principle  which  was  already  -perceptible 
in  its  influence  upon  mankind. 
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The  settlers,  in  seeking  an  asylum  from  persecution,  had  no  wish 
to  sever  the  bonds  which  connected  them  with  their  native  land. 
No  Briton  in  the  '  sea-girt  isle/  surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  privileged  orders  of  society,  could  more  stoutly  defend 
the  political  institutions  of  England  than  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
the  rounders  of  Maryland,  and  the  copipanions  of  William  Pena. 
They  proudly  felt  themselves  a  part  of 

'  That  happy  breed  of  men,  that  little  world, 
That  precious  gem  set  in  the  silver  sea.' 

They  had  been  nurtured  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  a  society  which 
was  endeared  to  them  by  the  ties  of  ancestry,  by  the  genius  which 
gives  effulgence  to  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  by  those 
proud  achievements  which  have  encircled,  as  with  a  halo,  the  page 
of  English  history. 

*  But  their  situation  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  those  germs  of 
liberty,  which  were  kindly  planted  in  their  father-land,  while  it  re- 
pressed those  weeds  of  which  they  had  felt  the  noxious  influence. 
Left  alone  in  the  boundless  solitude  of  anetr  country,  their  minds  sym- 
pathized with  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  nature,  and  expanded 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  things  around  them.  It  was  here  that 
toleration  and  ^he  sacred  rights  of  conscience  were  first  proclaimed 
by  Coddington,  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Penn.  It  was  here 
those  seeds  were  sown  of  political  equality,  which  the  destruction 
of  the  English  rule  of  primogeniture  Could  not  fail  to  scatter. 

With  such  elements  in  America,  it  required  but  a  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  new  abode,  or  the  least  encroachment  upon  their 
rights,  from  England,  to  separate  them  for  ever  from  their  native 
home.  The  smooth  current  of  their  calm  existence  was  at  length 
rippled  and  disturbed  in  its  unmurmuring  and  peaceful  flow.  The 
resistance  came  from  a  trifling  tax,  which  was  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment, without  the  colonial  assent.  The  subsidy  itself  was  too  con- 
temptible for  complaint,  but  the  act  imposing  it  implied  an  author- 
ity to  which  they  could  not  yield  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  was  the 
assertion  of  a  principle  which  was  inconsistent  with  popular  free- 
dom—  a  mere  abstraction,  which,  in  its  effects,  was  unseen  upon  the 
wealth,  and  unfelt  upon  the  happiness,  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  had  been  fostered  in  a  genial  atmosphere  :  sustained  and 
nourished,  it  was  destined  not  only  to  found  a  new  and  independent 
empire,  but  to  form  an  era  for  sending  back  to  Europe  some  of  those 
treasures  of  wisdom,  which  shot  up  and  blossomed  amidst  the  soli- 
tiideo  of  the  new  world. 

The  revolution  was  essentially  a  contest  of  doctrine.  It  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  a  principle,  which,  though  imperceptible  to  visions 
rendered  weak  by  the  sunny  pageantry  of  courts,  and  the  showy 
glitter  of  rank  and  title,  was  still  existent,  and  had  long  been  strug- 
gling for  ascendancy.  That  principle  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  peio- 
pU  at  large.  The  sun  of  the  American  firmament,  it  shines  in  the 
eentre  of  the  American  system,  dispensing  life  and  warmth  to  all 
within  its  influence,  and  gilding  with  its  rays  a  distant  horizon. 

The  first  effect  produced  upon  a  people  who  had  emerged  from 
the  condition  of  royal  colonists  to  independent  republicans,  would 
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be  perceptible  in  their  external,  manners.  The  friends  of  power, 
accastomed  to  a  royal  prism,  which  could  not  detect  in  a  republic 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  nor  the  gaudy  colors  reflected  through  such 
a  medium,  have  voted  us  unsightly.  Their  glass  has  had  the  virtue 
of  a  powerful  lens,  in  magnifying  the  roughness  and  distorting  the 
agreeable  forms  which  lie  upon  the  social  surface.  But,  after  all, 
need  the  truth  be  suppressed  1  Can  it  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
sons  of  liberty  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of  independence,  not  to 
say  a  certain  swagger,  which  does  not  display  its  effects  in  the  most 
captivating  mode.  The  sense  of  freedom  indeed  betrays  itself  in  un« 
couth  and  grotesque  forms  ;  oAen  arousing,  and  sometimes  ridiculous. 
The  anecdotes  related  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  partake  of  this 
mingled  yam.     These  burning  lights  of  independence 

*lov©  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  acorn  to  give  aoeht  oUier  reaaon  whv  { 
Would  ahak«  handa  wiih  a  king  upon  his  tnrona^ 
And  think  it  kiudnesa  to  hia  majeaty.* 

Bat  say  what  we  will,  reason  as  we  may,  this  important  demeanor, 
this  rude  exhibition  of  the  sense  of  liberty,  seems  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
cess in  the  operiition  of  popular  ideas  ;  and  springs  from  elements 
which,  in  a  republic,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  suppress  or  control. 
An  eminent  American,  now  resident  at  Paris,  perceives  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  less  of  that  pliant  ductility  which  formerly 
marked  every  order  of  Frenchmen.  Something,  said  Burke,  must 
be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  * 

The  greatness  of vthe  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  popu- 
lar manners,  may  be  understood,  by  comparing  the  shame-faced  and 
retiring  Englishmen  of  Canada,  with  the  upright  mien  and  lofty  port 
of  the  Iree-l^m  citizens  of  the  United  States  s 

'  Men  whose  stately  tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  liberty.' 

Without  manufactures,  without  commerce,  and  overwhelmed  by 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  that  pernicious  and  inhuman  traffic  of  the 
mother  country,  which,  while  it  desolated  Africa,  has  perpetuated 
injustice  here,  our  manners  and  our  fortunes  were  alike  provincial 
Canada  enjoys  many  advantages,  and  is  exempted  from  various  bur- 
thens, to  which  we  were  exposed  by  the  prevalence  of  a  less  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy.  The  people  were  ambitious  of  grandeur, 
without  the  means  of  supporting  it.  They  longed  for  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  the  old  world.  They  sympathized  in  its  feelings, 
adopted  its  sentiments,  and  imitated  its  example.  All  these  are  now 
only  the  dim  and  shadowy  pageants  of  the  past ;  the  reminiscences  of 
a  day  which  belongs  to  history. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  geographical  extent,  the  most  striking 
differences  of  character  and  custom  must  prevail.  The  two  extremes 
of  society,  at  the  east  and  the  west,  are  distinguished  by  opposing 
contrarieties.  In  the  west,  an  English  traveller  thus  writes  to  hie 
correspondent  of  an  evening  party .  '  We  have  just  returned,'  says 
he, '  from  an  American  ball,  'fatigued  frith  impertinence,  and  imI 
with  spittle.*  Highly  wrought  and  fanciful  as  the  description  may 
appear,  we  recognise  in  it  sueh  a  likeness  to  the  origiaal  as  belongs 
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to  extravagant  caricature.  The  lineaments  of  the  picture  may  be 
true,  but  the  coloring  is  gross.  I  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  social 
peculiarities  of  our  oriento^  countrymen.  The  east  must  indeed  be 
a  hard  subject,  which  could  calch  no  roseate  hue  from  that  pencil 
whose  creations  decked  in  fanciful  splendor  even  the  sori7  realities 
of  the  islands  of  Loo  Choo.  Such  pictures  of  the  national  habits  re- 
mind one  of  the  portraiture  given  of  Muscat,  by  a  British  officer,  as 
depicted  by  Sir  John  Malcom,  in  his  sketches  of  Persia.  The  ship 
having  touched  at  Muscat,  the  commander  called  for  the  account 
which  each  officer  was  required,  by  a  rule  of  the  admiralty,  to  give 
of  the  people,  when  a  reluctant  tar  presented  the  following  graphic 
delineation  :  '  The  inhahitants  of  Muscat,  —  As  for  manners,  they 
have  none;  and  their  customs  are  very  hcasilt/.* 

Without  discussing  the  social  diversities  which  prevail  in  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  confederacy,  I  will  seize  upon  features  which  are  com- 
mon alike  to  all.  We  may  discern  in  the  somewhat  rugged  outlines 
of  the  social  landscape,  one  gentler  spot  upon  which  the  eye  may 
rest  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  trait  in  the  American  character,  which 
belongs  rather  to  a  chivalric  and  poetic,  than  to  a  plodding  and  com- 
mercial, age.  Let  the  boorish  German  and  the  selfish  Briton  com- 
plain of  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  it  imposes.  Let 
the  great  champion  of  female  rights  herself  inveigh  against  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  sex,  while  she  felt,  at  every  step  of  her  American 
pilgrimage,  its  humanizing  effiscts.  It  is  too  nearly  connected  with 
manly  virtue  and  native  generosity,  ever  to  be  lost  or  neglected.  I 
allude  to  the  respect  which,  in  America,  is  ever  and  at  all  times 
paid  to  woman.  The  American  will  cherish  this  spirit  of  courtesy, 
as  a  distinctive  quality,  as  a  noble  characteristic.  Without  aspiring 
to  the  extravagant  romance  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  he  may 
be  ever  ready  to  contend,  with  generous  ardor,  for  the  rights  and 
honor  of  his  countrywomen. 

With  many  estimable  points  in  the  national  manners,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  vainglory  and  impatience  under  censure  are  exces- 
sive. The  gibes  of  a  vulgar  Englishman  inflict  as  much  pain  as  if 
they  were  the  oflspring  of  correct  judgment,  and  informed  criticism. 
It  is  said  that  certain  medals  and  dull  jests,  invented  by  the  United 
Prorinces  against  Louis  XIV.,  led  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
that  monarch,  in  1672 ;  and  had  nearly  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 
The  United  States  may  instance  more  dull  jests  from  British  tour- 
ists than  Louis  had  to  complain  of.  But  thanks  to  their  sharp-sighted 
and  active  ill  nature,  we  have  been  made  to  perceive  peculiarities 
and  imperfections  in  our  social  state,  of  which  we  had  not  before 
discovered  the  existence. 

America  has  nothing  so  much  to  avoid,  as  the  adoption  of  modes 
vnsuited  to  her  habits,  and  uncongenial  with  her  situation  ;  modes 
which  are  recommended  by  no  taste,  but  that  arbitrary  one  which 
depends  upon  the  ever-changing  and  capricious  mutability  of  foreign 
fashion.  That  system  of  society  is  always  the  most  agreeable,  which 
springs  out  of  circumstances,  and  is  the  natural  and  unforced  growth 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes.  To  all  cavillers  at  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  social  state,  let  us  at  least  be  able  to  make  one  reply, 
<&a<  ii  is  our  own.  Let  it  have  the  merit  of  reflecting  the  true  con- 
ilitioQ  of  the  national  mind;  let  it  be  devoid  of  false  or  fanciful  pre- 
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tension?.  While  this  system  is  polished  to  the  highest  refinement  of 
which  social  intercourse  is  capable,  let  it  be  American.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  a  right  to  this  system.  It  forms  a  part  of  that 
conquest  which  was  achieved  at  the  revolution ;  it  belongs  to  our 
individuality  ;  it  springs  from  our  independence. 

If  we  go  beyond  the  surface  of  the  American  character,  an  unre- 
strained impetuosity  of  action  is  discoverable.  We  perceive  this 
feature  in  the  destructive  fury  of  an  excited  multitude,  in  the  fre- 
quent commission  of  passionate  homicide,  and  the  still  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  duel,  that  shocking  relic  of  an  unenlightened  age. 
Causes  greatly  inadequate,  and  often  frivolous,  have  led  to  such 
disasters.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  fatal  rencontre  with  Bowie 
knives,  in  the  very  hall  of  a  state  legislature,  and  the  deadly  use  of 
die  rifle„  by  members  of  Congress  ]  Such  enormities  do  deeper 
injury  to  republican  institutions,  and  more  vitally  affect  the  national 
character,  than  the  wittiest  sarcasm  against  the  homeliness  of  our 
domestic  society. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  sound  ethics  and  good  .citizenship,  is  not  branded  with 
indelible  odium.  But  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  while  a  mortal 
rencounter  is  deplored,  and  the  survivor  is  execrated,  the  man  who 
declines  a  challenge  is  persecuted  as  unmanly,  and  charged  with 
cowardice.  But  we  need  not  despair.  The  moral  as  well  as  the 
literary  schoolmaster  is  abroad;  Mobs  and  duels  cannot  withstand 
the  potency  of  his  influence.  The  force  of  opinion,  that  tremendous 
engine,  which,  in  this  country,  overpowers  every  opposing  element, 
is  rousing  from  its  torpor,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  evils.  It 
will  speak  with  a  voice  which  cannot  be  silenced,  when  the  excite- 
ments which  have  agitated  the  popular  wave  shall  have  subsided, 
and  party  spirit  shall  repose  from  its  load  of  violence  and  crimination. 

One  of  the  effects  of  universal  liberty  is,  to  make  every  man  a 
politician,  since  each  citizen  forms  a  part  of  the  state.  As  politics 
IS  the  great  highway  of  honor,  all  are  ambitious  of  entering  it.  In 
this  crowd,  the  high  and  the  low,  if  such  a  classification  be  admitted, 
are  jostling  each  other.  Here  no  illustrious  alliance  can  promote 
the  success  of  a  candidate.     Here  no  one 

'  Standd  for  fame  on  his  forefathers*  feet, 
By  heraldry  proved  valiant  or  discreet.' 

No  patent  of  nobility  is  recognised,  except  that  which  has  been 
conferred  by  bountiful  nature,  with  the  great  seal  appendant  of 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority. 

A  contest  in  which  a  nation  at  large  form  the  judges,  must  be  as 
public  as  the  tribunal  which  pronounces  the  decree.  Hence  oratory, 
of  a  certain  order,  is  cultivated  throughout  the  republic.  So  univer- 
aal  is  this  cacoethes  loquendi^  that  we  have  been  called  *  a  nation  of 
talkers.'  The  stripling  just  emerging  from  college,  the  mechanic 
fresh  from  his  labor,  the  man  of  science  forgetting  his  laboratory, 
and  the  artist  abandoning  his  easel  and  his  studio,  have  been  known 
to  pay  to  this  ol^ct  a  temporary  devotion. 

But  what  is  the  kind  of  cultivation  which  an  art  so  much  practised 
receives  1  Does  the  oratorical  aspirant,  like  Demosthenes,  form  bia 
manner  and  fashion  his  style  by  the  diligent  study  and  frequent 
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tranacripcion  of  a  great  model  1  Does  he,  like  Cicero,  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  be  accompliahed  in  all  the  polite  and  elegant  learning^  of  the 
age  1  No  !  The  preparation  which  he  requires,  is  the  art  of  juegling 
the  multitude ;  the  beach  before  which  he  practises  his  frothy  decla* 
mation,  is  a  roaring  and  tumultuous  town  meeting.  The  empty 
diffusiveness,  no  less  than  the  general  inelegance,  of  our  declaipers, 
is  a  theme  of  standing  reproach. : 

'  To  thumps  NOT  SEASON,  their  whole  force  they  bend| 
And  all  their  sense  is  at  their  f.ngeri  encL' 

Louis  XII.  was  once  heard  to  complain,  that  the  cause  of  his 
grrowing  gray,  was  the  long-winded  speeches^ to  which  he  had 
been  doomed  to  listen.  If  long  speeches  may  produce  such  an  efiect, 
the  American  nation  should  be  the  most  grisly  people*  under  the 
sun.  Our  senators  and  legislators,  our  convention-men  and  judges, 
our  jurors,  and  the  sovereign  people  themselves,  should  all  be  as 
hoary  as  badgers.  Unmeaning  verbiage  and  idle  circumlocution 
are  the  crying  evils  of  the  land.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
amid  this  profusion  of  windy  haranguers,  we  may  name  an  Ames,  it. 
Patrick  Henry,  a  Pinckney,  a  Wirt,  beside  many  illustrious  contem- 
poraries, as  worthy  of  proud  niches  in  the  great  temple  of  oratory; 
men  who,  by  the  commanding  power  and  brilliancy  of  their  elo- 
quence, would  confer  honor  upon  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  society  composed  of  such  men  as  emigrated 
to  this  country,  would  long  permit  science  to  be  in  its  cradle.  £lvery 
thing  around  them,  indeed,  invited  to  practical  labor.  The  deep 
forests  and  the  glassy  streams  spoke  a  language  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  But  no  sooner  had  the  austerities  of  nature  assumed 
the  more  pleasing  garb  of  cultivation,  and  were  made  capable  of 
ministering  to  convenience,  than  money  gave  up  to  science  a  part  of 
that  dominion  which  she  had  previously  enjoyed.  Over  this  little 
principality,  the  powers  of  tlieology  and  verse  disputed  for  a  time 
the  palm  of  empire.  The  rule  which  theology  asserted,  was  marked 
by  copious  effusions  of  ink,  if  not  of  blood.  A  close  and  cautious 
spirit  of  investigation  succeeded.  We  are  indebted  to  this  spirit  for 
such  a  benefactor  as  Godfrey.  To  this,  and  the  superadded  impul- 
sion of  a  subsequent  age,  we  are  to  ascribe  a  Rittenhouse  and  a 
Franklin ;  men  whom  no  situation  but  that  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  no  institutions  but  those  of  America,  could  have  fostered  and 
formed.  The  genius  of  these  men  bore  upon  it  the  impress  of  their 
birth-place.  The  authors  of  the  planetarian  and  electricity,  not  to 
■aention  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard,  were  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  American  soil,  cherished  and  nurtured  by  the  genial  spirit  of 
our  home-bred  institutions.  But  apart  from  physical  science,  nature 
had  placed  before  the  learned  oi  America  a  subject  of  inquiry 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  minds  of  antiquarians  were  called  into 
action  respecting  the  antiquities  and  former  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  They  were  to  explore  the  descent,  languages,  and 
original  state,  of  that  remarkable  race  whom  our  ancestors  found  in 
possession  of  this  country.  Nature  herself  had  committed  this  sub- 
ject to  our  assiduity  and  care.    Aa  oppression  and  rapacity  were 
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fast  harryinjB^  tbis  devoted  race  into  the  grave,  it  became  ns,  as  an 
intellectual  nation,  at  least  to  gatber  the  scattered  and  mutilated 
fragments  of  their  history,  so  as  to  inscribe  upon  their  tomb  an  intel* 
ligent  epitaph.  Without  dispara^ment  to  the  learned  labors  of  a 
Bartram,  the  writers  of  the  Mithridates,  a  Heck  welder,  a  Picker- 
ing, a  Cass,  a  SchoolcrafV,  and  a  Gallatin,  it  may  be  said  that  it -was 
reserved  for  a  venerable  citizen  of  Philadelphia  to  penetrate  the 
labyrinths  of  this  intricate  subject ;  and  by  it,  to  add  one  of  the 
brightest  leaves  to  the  American  bays. 

In  the  department  of  polite  and  elegant  literature,  native  genius 
baa  imparted  celebrity  to  spots,  even  in  the  new  world  of  America. 
The  original  genius  of  Cooper,  the  inimitable  pen  of  Irving,  the 
beautiful  page  of  Bryant,  have  made  the  scenes  of  their  descriptions 
classic  ground.  Bancroft  and  Sparks  are  doing  for  our  history  and 
historical  names,  what  those  are  achieving  in  the  walks  of  external 
society  and  external  nature.  We  are  not  old  enough  to  point  the 
literary  pilgrim  to  the  mouldering  tombs  of  a  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  axe  with  which  our  forests  have  been  felled,  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  wood-chopper.  His  sturdy  strokes  may  almost  be  heard  amid 
the  noise  of  our  cities,  which  they  have  so  lately  contributed  to  build. 
They  are  only  silenced  by  the  greater  din  of  busy  life,  which  exigency 
or  enterprise  haA  called  into  being,  in  spots  where  nature  reigned 
in  majestic  wildness  and  primeval  solitude.  But  young  as  is  the 
country,  in  its  physical  state,  the  materials  are  at  hand  to  form  a 
system  of  literature,  which  shall  at  once  be  new  and  improved. 

A  national  literature  does  not  imply  an  abandonment  of  those 
masters  of  the  human  heart,  who  have  traced,  with  pencils  of  genius 
and  truth,  the  great  features  of  human  nature.  The  literature  of 
Rome,  embellished  and  refined,  while  it  imitated^  that  of  Greece. 
The  polite  learning  of  modern  Europe  is  largely  indebted  to  both, 
for  its  elegance  and  nature.  Pope' and  Thomson  are  suns  formed 
by  the  converging  rays  of  less  distinguished  luminaries.  Genius 
cannot  be  impaired  of  its  gifts,  by  pondering  the  fair  forms  which 
genius  itself  has  created.  The  fire  which  was  lighted  by  Prometheus, 
may  be  kept  alive  by  the  torches  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare.  America  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  mankind,  that 
her  system  of  letters  should  be  Tier  oton.  As  a  mirror,  it  should  re- 
flect American  manners ;  it  should  embody  American  ideas  ;  it 
should  inculcate  those  great  principles  of  social  morality,  upon  which 
man  must  depend  for  his  advancement  and  perfection. 

But  however  learning  and  genius  have  added  to  the  national  fame, 
partiality  itself  must  admit,  that  little  active  aid  has  been  contributed 
from  the  public  bounty.  Astronomical  science  yet  asks  for  an  ob- 
aervatory,  and  the  national  library  languishes  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. When  we  compare  the  pigmy  collections  of  Philadelphia  and 
Cambridge,  the  largest  libraries  in  this  country,  with  the  magnificent 
cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and  many  others,  it  need  not 
be  concealed,  that  the  national  pride  receives  a  wound.  In  the 
various  departments  of  history,  except  domestic,  modem  literature 
and  science,  our  collections  do  not  embrace  all  which  the  wants  of 
the  learned  student  demand.  The  life  of  Columbus,  by  Inring,  a 
work  destined  to  imperishable  fame,  could  not,  from  the  absence  of 
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materials,  have  beeu  written  in  America.  Mr.  Wheaton  could  not 
have  brought  to  completion  his  learned  and  elegant  history  of  the 
Northmen,  except  in  Europe.  The  admirable  work  on  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  by  Mr.  Prescott,  though  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  chiefly  dependant  for  its  materials  on  the  other. 

The  library  of  Philadelphia  is  upward  of  a  century  old.  Its  late 
highly  intelligent  librarian*  computes  the  present  number  of  volumes 
at  46,000  ;  a  number  exceeding,  it  is  true,  any  other  library  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  not  commensurate  with  the  growing  wants 
of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  city.  The  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  numbered  only  80,000  printed 
volumes  and  mss.  It  now  presents,  in  its  totality,  upward  of  700,000 
volumes.  The  British  Museum,  founded  long  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  now  amounts  to  240,000  volumes. 
The  value  of  a  library,  it  is  true,  does  not  depend  upon  its  numeri- 
cal superiority  alone ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  bibliographical 
knowledge  which  guards  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  the 
British  Museum,  that  the  excellence  of  their  contents  is  in  proportion 
to  their  number. 

It  becomes  a  wise  and  enlightened  people,  intent  upon  a  high  des- 
tiny, to  adopt  the  means  necessary  to  subserve  it.  It  was  one 
evidence  of  decay,  that  in  a  luxurious  age  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
reading  of  Roman  senators  was  confined  to  Marius  Maximus  and 
Juvenal.  In  a  country  in  which  native  energy  has  not  been  debili- 
tated by  luxury  ;  where  mind,  untrammelled,  roves  with  perpetual 
activity,  explores  new  regions  of  thought,  and  penetrates  new 
sources  of  truth  and  intelligence  ;  where  every  man  is  a  reader,  and 
all  have  a  keen  appetite  for  knowledge  ;  the  means  should  be  mul- 
tiplied commensurately  with  its  importance  and  necessity.  Without 
dwelling  longer  upon  a  theme  which  might  be  amplified  by  so 
many  reflections,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  act  would  confer  higher 
literary  glory  upon  the  United  States,  than  adding  to  the  treasures  of 
its  public  library.  The  government  of  France  requires  a  copy  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  of  every  work  which  is  issued 
from  the  press,  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  similar  regulation  ob- 
tains in  Austria  and  Russia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  libraries  of 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh.  From  the  operation  of  so  wise  and 
salutary  a  provision,  these  libraries  are  monuments  of  honor  and  re- 
nown to  those  despotic  nations.  The  British  Museum,  which  has 
proved,  in  England,  the  great  nursery  of  merit,  the  light  of  genius, 
the  ladder  to  eminence,  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  liberality, 
aided  by  the  direct  munificence  of  the  sovereign.  Congress  has 
already  purchased  the  papers  of  Washington  and  Madison.  It 
could  present  adequate  inducements  to  private  persons  for  the  open- 
ing of  their  private  cabinets,  in  which  are  deposited  those  documents 
which  ai*e  so  material  to  illustrate  our  national  history,  and  transmit 
our  national  fame.     It  could  enact  a  law  similar  to  those  which  aug- 


*  Gborob  Camfbkll,  Esq.,  whose  integritv  of  character  and  scnipuloas  accuracy  in 
rei^rd  to  facta,  have  gained  for  him  as  deserved  a  name,  aa  hia  high  repute  in  bibliography. 
This  gentleman  was  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  for  twenty-three  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  attended  the  library  regularly  aix  dsys  in  the  week, 
snd  tPOM  never  once  absent  from.  hU  poet. 
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ment  the  libraries  of  France  and  England,  Austria  and  Russia.  .  It 
could  enrich  the  present  collection  by  a  purchase  now  offered  to  its 
acceptance,  of  the  greatest  treasure  of  one  of  the  greatest  bibliopo- 
lists  or  this  bibliothecal  age. 

But  the  principle  adopted  at  the  revolution  has  not  merely  pro- 
duced a  superficial  change  in  the  naanners  of  the  people.  It  has  not 
only  imparted  a  new  complexion  to  literature,  and  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  science.  Its  effects  are  deeper  and  more  pervading.  An 
idea  so  highly  deemed,  one  which  has  been  preserved  from  age  to 
age,  though  occasionally  obscured  by  unpropitious  accidents,  should 
be  distingruished  by  benefits  corresponding  to  its  high  estimation* 
In  another  and  concluding  number,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  blessings  it  has  conferred,  and  trace  its  extended  and  manifold 
agency  in  our  own  and  in  distant  lands.  , 


DARKNESS. 


Dabknms,  I  love  thee  I  —  when  the  last  fidnt  beam 

Of  day  hath  faded  from  the  summer  sky, 
How  sweet  fb  wander  by  some  eentle  stream, 

While  all  aromid  Night's  sabU  shadows  lie^ 
And  catch  the  plashins  of  a  distant  oar; 

To  hear  faint  voices  oome  upon  the  wind, 
And  gaze  far  on,  nor  view  the  verdant  shore, 

That  boat,  those  voices,  scarce  have  left  behind  t 

Darkness,  I  love  thee  I — when  the  sudden  swell        ' 

Of  music  bursts  on  the  enraptured  ear, 
And  chains  the  spirit  with  a  mystic  sp^ 

Like  sounds  unearthly  from  some  hidlowed  sphere  i 
We  turn  to  look  upon  a  fair  jroung  brow, 

Shaded  with  sunny  tresses;  on  a  cheek 
Flushed  with  deep  feeling;  and  what  meets  us  nowl 

Sadness,  and  darkness,  for  the  form  we  seek  1 

Darkness.  I  love  thee ! — when  the  lightning  plajrs 

Through  cloud-piled  masses  with  a  lurid  glares 
Flash  foUowing  flash,  in  one  bright  liquid  blaze, 

While  peals  of  thunder  shake  the  troubled  air : 
And  when,  like  infant  on  its  mother's  breast, 

Who  sobs  to  sleep,  its  gust  of  passion  o*er, 
The  storm  is  gone,  and  winds  and  waves  at  rest, 

I  love  thee  then  as  dearly  as  before ! 

Darkness,  I  love  thee  I  ~  when  the  full  heart  thriUa 

V^th  untold  rapture — power  of  utterance  gone; 
Tear  after  tear,  the  downcast  eyelid  fills. 

Flush  after  flush  comes  mantling,  and  alone 
With  one  loved  being,  with  whose  destiny    - 

Ours  iscloselink'd-^no  sight,  no  sound 
Breaks  on  the  stillness;  yet  we  feel  an  eye 

Beams  on  us^  in  whose  life  our  own  is  bound  I 

Darkness,  I  love  theel  —  when  the  midnight  hour 

Tells  that  thy  reign  too  soon  will  pass  away; 
When  hearts  are  bared  before  that  unseen  Power, 

Too  oft  forgotten  'mid  the  light  of  da  v ; 
And  as  the  rushing  memories  come  back, 

Of  days,  and  hope&  and  fiiends,  I  long 
To  soar  away  to  yon  biight  star-lit  track, 

Whose  glorieS)  DariLuess,  round  thy  pathway  throng  \  '•  ^ 
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A   SCENE    IN    RUSSIA. 


SV  THE  AUTHOm  OP  *INCIOBNTS  OF  TMVSL  IM  AKABU  PETRJB&  AMD  THE  HOLT  LAUD.* 


GREAT  F£TE   AT   PfiTEHHOFF. 


The  whole  population  of  Petersburg^  was  in  motion,  on  the  day  * 
appointed  for  the  great  fftte  at  Feterhoff.  It  was  expected^  that  H^* 
entertainment  would  be  more  than  usually  splendid,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister 
the  empress ;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  splendid  equipages  of  the 
nobility,  carriages,  droskeys,^elega6,  and  carts,  were  hurrying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  while  steam-boats,  sail -boats,  row-boats,  and 
craft  of  every  description,  were  gliding  on  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

As  the  least  trouble,  we  chose  a  steam-boat,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
embarked  at  the  English  Quay.  The  boat  was  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers, and  among  them  was  an  old  English  gentleman,  a  mer- 
chant of  thirty  years'  standing  in  St.  Petersburgh.  I  soon  became 
aco^inted  with  him,  how  I  do  not  know,  and  his  lady  told  me,  that 
thMmt  time  I  passed  them,  she  remarked  tQ  her  husband  that  I  was 
an  American.  A  lady  made  the  same  remai'k  to  roe  at  Smyrna. 
Without  knowing  exactly  how  to  understand  it.  I  mention  it  as  a 
fhct,  showing  the  nice  discrimination  acquired  by  persons  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  travellers  from  different  countries.  Before  landing, 
the  old  gentleman  told  me  that  his  boys  had  gone  down  in  a  plea- 
sure-boat, alnindantly  provided  with  materials,  and  asked  me  to  go 
on  board  and  lunch  with  them,  which,  upon  the  invitation  being 
extended  to  my  friend,  I  accepted. 

Peterhoff  is  about  twenty-five  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
the  whole  bank  of  the  Neva  on  that  side  is  adorned  with  palaces  and 
beautiful  summer  residences  of  the  Russian  seigneurs.    It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Opposite  is  the  city  of  Cronstadt^  the  seaport  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
ana  the  anchorage  of  the  Russian  fleet.     It  was  then  crowded  with 
merchant  ships  of  every  nation,  with  flags  of  every  color  streaming 
from  their  spars,  in  honor  of  the  day.    On  landing,  we  accompanied 
our  new  friends,  and  found  '  the  boys,'  three  fine  young  fellov^s  just 
.growing  up  to  manhood,  in  a  handsome  little  pleasure-boat,  witt^  a 
sail  arranged  as  an  awning,  waiting  for  their  parents.     We  were 
introduced  and  received  with  open  arms,  and  sat  down  to  a  cold  col- 
lation, in  good  old  English  style,  at  which,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
left  home,  I  fastened  upon  an  old-fashioned  sirloin  of  roast  beef     It 
was  a  delightful  meeting  for  me.    The  old  peonle  talked  to  me  about 
my  travels,  and  the  old  lady  particularly,  with  almost  a  motherly 
interest  in  a  straggling  young  man,  inquired  about  my  parents,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  etc. ;  and  I  made  my  way  with  the  frank-hearted 
'  boys,' by  talking  '  boat.'     Altogether,  it  was  a  regular  home  family 
scene ;  and,  after  the  lunch,  we  left  the  old  people  under  the  awning, 
prombing  to  return  at  nine  o'clock  for  tea^  and  with  '  the  boys'  set 
off  to  view  the  fftte.  t 

From  the  time  when  we  entered  the  grounds,  until  weleft,  ^t  one 
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o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  whole  was  a  fairy  scene.  The  grounds 
extended  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and  the  palace  stands  on  an 
embankment,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  commanding  a 
full  yiew  of  the  Neva,  Cronstadt,  with  its  shipping,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  >  We  followed  along  the  banka  of  a  canal,  fiye  hundred 
yards  long,  bordered  by  noble  trees.  On  each  side  of  the  canal 
were  large  wooden  frames,  about  sixty  feet  high,  filled  with  glass 
lamps  fbr  tlie  illumination ;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  was  another  high 
firame-worky  with  lamps,  forming,  among  other  things,  the  arms  of 
Russia,  the  double-headed  eagle,  and  under  it  a  gigantic  star,  thirty 
or /orty  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  head  of  the  caaal  was  a  large  basin 
of  water,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  stood  a  colossal  group  in 
brass,  of  a  man  tearing  open  the  jawYof  a  rampant  lion ;  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  rushed  a  jet  d'eau,  perhaps^ne  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  On  each  side  of  this  basin,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  feet,  was  a  smaller  basin,  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  each, 
about  half  its  height,  and  all  arouud  were  jets  d'eaux,  of  various 
kinds,  throwing  wtifter  vertically  and  horizontally ;  among  them  I 
remember  a  figure  larger  than  life,  leaning  forward  in  the  attitude  of 
a  man  throwing  the  discus,  with  a  powerful  stream  of  water  rushing 
from  his. clinched  ^t.  These  basins  were  at  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment on  which  stands  the  palace.  In  the  centre  was  a  broad  flight 
oi[  iteps  leading  to  the  palace,  and  on  each  sidd  was  a  continuous 
range  of  marble  ah^s,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  which  poured  dflRpn 
-^■eheet  of  water,  the  slabs  being  olaced  so  high  and  far  apart  emtS^ 
allow  lamps  to  be  arranged  behina  the  water.  All  over,  along  the 
putitio  walks,  and  In  retired  alcoves,  were  firames  hung  with  lamps ; 
and  every  w^pre,  under  the  trees  and  oflttie  open  lawn,  were  tents 
of  every  si2^  and  fashion,  beao^ully  decorated ;  many  of  theniy 
oriental  in  style  and  elegance,  were  fitted  up  as  places  of  refresh- 
mdbtr  Thousands  of  people,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  were  pro-r 
.menading  the  grounds,  but^here  weoe  no  vehicles,  until,  in  turning* 
a  point,  we  espied,  at  some  distance  up  an  avenue,  and  coming 
quietly  toward  us,  a  plain  open  carriage,  with  two  horses  and  two 
Engi^h  jockey  outriders,  in  which  i^ere  a  gentleman  and  lady,  whom,  - 
without  the  universal  taking  off  of  hats  around  us,  I  recoffnised  at 
once  as  the  emperor  and  empres^'  I  am  not  apt  to  be  earned  away 
bv  any  profouard  admiration  fpr  royalty,  but,  without  consideration 
of  their  rank,  I  never  saw  a  fifier  specimen  of  true  gentility ;  in  fact, 
he  looked  every  mc^arVng,  and  she  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a  queen, 
in  appearance  and  manners.  They  bowed  as  they  passed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  being  outside  of  the  line  of  Russians,  and  easily  recognised 
aa  a  stranger,  dteir  couftesy  was  directed  particularly  to  me ;  but  I 
found  that  my  companion  took  it  very  much  to  himself,  and  no  doubt 
every  long-bearded  Russian  near  us  did  the  same.  In  justice  to 
myself,  however,  I  may  almost  say  that  I  had  a  conversation  with 
the  emperor ;  for  although  his  imperial  highness  did  not  speak  to 
me,  he  spoke  in  a  language  which  none  but  I  (and  the  queen  and  his 
Jockey  outriders)  understood ;  for,  wavine  his  hand  to  Uiem,  I  heard 
him  say  in  English, '  To  the  right/  After  this  interview  with  his 
majesty,  we  wdked  up  to  the  palace.  The  splendid  regiments  of 
cavalier  guards  were  drawn  up  around  it,  every  private  carrying 
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lumself  like  a  prince ;  and  I  did  not  admird  all  hifl  palaces,  nor 
hardly  his  queen,  so  much  as  this  splendid  hody  of  armed  followeiv. 
Behind  the  palace  is  a  large  plain,  cut  up  into  gravel-walks,  having, 
in  one  place,  a  basin  of  «rater,  with  water-works  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  were  some  of  peculiar  beauty,  falling  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-globe. 

A  little  before  dark,  we  retired  to  a  refectory  under  a  tent,  until 
the  garden  was  completely  lighted  up,  that'  we  might  have  the  full 
effect  of  the  illumination  at  one  coup  d'oeil ;  and,  when  we  went  out, 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  scene  within  the  semi-circular  illumina- 
tion around  the  wat0r-works,'was  beyond  description.  This  semi- 
circular frame-work  enclosed,  iA  a  large  sweep,  the  three  basins,  and 
terminated  at  the  embankmem  in  which  the  palace  stands,  presenting 
all  around  an  immense  fidry  scroll  in  the  air,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high, 
and  filled  with  all  manner  of  devices ;  and  for  its  back-ground  abroad 
sheet  of  water,  falling  over  a  range  of  steps,  with  lighted  lamps 
behind  it,  forming  an  illuminated  cascade,  while  the  basins  were 
blaaing  with  the  light  throvni  upon  them  from  myriads  of  lamps,  and 
the  colossal  figures,  of  a  reddened  and  unearthly  hue,  were  spoutine 
columns  of  water  into  the  air.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand 
people  were  supposed  to  be  assembled  in  the  garden,  in  every  variety 
of  ray,  brilliant,  and  extraordinary  costume.  St.  Petersburgh  was 
half  depopulated,  af(d  thousands  of  peasants  were  assembled  frooi 
the  neighboring  provinces.  I  was  accidentally  teparated  from  all 
my  companions ;  and,  alone  among  thousands,  sat  down  on  the- grassy 
and  for  an  hour  watched  the  throng  passing  through  the  illuminated 
circle,  and  ascending  the  broad  steps  leading  toward  the  palace. 
Among  all  this  immense  crU^d  there  was  no  rabble ;  not  a  dress  that 
could  offend  the  eye ;  but  intermingled  with  the  Ordinary  costumes 
of  Europeans  were  die  Russian  shop-keeper,  with  his  long  suTtoiit, 
his  bell-crowned  hat,  and  solemn  beard ;  Cossacks,  and  Circassian 
Boldiers,  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  and  cavalier  guards ;  hussars,  with  the 
sleeves  of  their  rich  jackets  dangling  loose  over  their  shoulders,  toss- 
ing plumes,  and  helmets  glittering  with  steel,  intermingled  through- 
out with  the  gay  dresses  of  ladies^  while  near  me,  and,  like  me,  care- 
lessly stretched  on  the  grass,  under  the  light  of  thousands  of  lamps, 
was  a  group  of  peasants  from  Finland,  fiddling  and  dancing ;  the 
women,  with  li^ht  hair,  bands  around  their  heads,  and  long  jackets 
enwrapping  their  square  forms,  and  the  men  vntb  long  great-coats, 
broad-brimmed  hats,  and  a  bunch  of  shells  in  front. 

Leaving  this  brilliant  scene,  I  joined  the  throng  on  the  steps,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  splendid  hussar,  stooping  his  manly  figure  to  whisper 
in  the  ears  of  a  lovely  girl,  I  ascended  to  the  palace,  and  presented 
my  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Bal  Masqu^,  so  called  from  their  being 
on  masks  them.  I  had  not  been  presented  at  court,  and  consequently, 
had  only  admission  to  the  outer  apartments  with  the  people.  I 
had,  however,  the  range  of  a  succession  of  splendid  rooms,  richly 
decorated  with  vases  and  tazzas  of  precious  stones,  candelabras, 
couches,  ottomans,  superb  mirrors,  and  inlaid  floors,  and  the  centre 
room,  extending  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  had  its  lofty  walls 
covered  to  the  very  ceilings  with  portraits  of  all  the  female  beauties 
ia  Bjissia*  about  eighty  years  ago.   I  was  about  being  tired  of  gazing 
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at  theae  pictures  of  long-sleeping  beauties,  when  the  great  doors  at 
one  end  were  thrown  open,  and  the  emperor  and  empress,  attended 
by  the  whole  court,  passed  through,  on  their  way  to  tne  banqueting- 
hall.  Although  I  had  been  in  company  with  the  emperor  before,  in 
the  garden,  and  though  I  had  taken  off  my  hat  to  the  empress,  both 
passed  without  recognising  me«  The  court  at  St.  Petersburgh  is 
admitted  to.  be  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe;  the  dresses  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  general 
and  staff  officers,  being  really  magnificent,  while  those  of  the  ladies 
sparkled  with  jewels.  Beside  the  emperor  and  empress,  the  only 
acquaintance  I  recoenise^  in  that  constellation  of  brilliantly-dressed 
people,  were  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Clay,  who,  for  republicans,  made 
a  very  fair  blaze.  I  saw  them  enter  the  banqueting-hall,  painted  in 
oriental  style  to  represent  a  tent,  and  might  have  bad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  emperor  and  empress  and  all  that  brilliant  collection  eat ; 
but,  turning  away  from  a  noise  that  destroyed  much  of  the  illusion, 
viz.,  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  a  little  piqued  at  the  cavalier 
treatment  I  had  received  from  the  court  circles,  I  went  out  on  the 
balcony  and  soliloquized, '  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds ;'  but  look 
back  a  little,  ye  dashing  cavaliers  and  supercilious  ladies  !  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  French  traveller  in  Russia 
wrote  that '  most  men  treat  their  wives  as  a  necessary  evil,  regarding 
them  with  a  proud  and  stem  eye,  and  even  beatfng  them  after.'**  Dr. 
CoUins,  physician  to  the  Czar  in  1670,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Russia,  says,  that  the  custom  of  tying  up  wives  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  flogging  them,  begine  to  be  left  off;  account- 
ing for  it,  however,  by  the  prudence  of  parents,  who  made  a  stipula- 
tive  provision  in  the  marriage  contract,  that  their  daughters  were  not 
to  be  whipped,  struck, 'kicked,  etc.  But  even  in  this  improved  state 
of  society,  one  man  '  put  upon  his  wife  a  shirt  dipped  in  ardent 
spirits,  and  burnt  her  to  death,*  and  was  not  punisheo,  there  beine, 
according  to  the  doctor, '  no  punishment  in  Russia  for  killing  a  wife 
or  a  slave.'  When  no  provision  was  made  in  the  marriage  contract, 
he  says,  they  were  accustomed  to  discipline  their  wives  very  severely. 
At  the  marriage  the  bridennroom  had  a  whip  in  one  boot,  and  a  jewel 
in  the  other,  and  the  poor  girl  tried  her  fortune  by  choosing.  '  If 
she  happens  upon  the  jewel,'  says  another  traveller,  '  she  is  lucky ; 
but  if  on  the  whip,  she  gets  it'  The  bridegroom  rarely  saw  his  com- 
panion's face  till  after  the  marriage,  when,  it  is  said, '  if  she  be  ugly, 
she  pays  for  it  soundly,  may  be  the  first  time  he  sees  her.'  Ugliness 
being  punished  with  the  whip,  the  women  painted  to  great  excess ; 
and  a  traveller  in  1636  saw  the  grand  duchess  and  her  ladies  on 
horseback,  astride, '  most  vrickedly  bepainted.'  The  day  after  a  lady 
had  been  at  an  entertainment,  the  hostess  was  accustomed  to  ask  how 
she  got  home ;  and  the  polite  answer  was,  '  your  ladyship's  hospi- 
tality made  me  so  tipsy,  that  I  don't  know  how  I  got  home.  And  for 
the  climax  of  their  barbarity  —  it  can  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is 
recorded  as  a  fact —  the  women  did  not  begin  to  wear  stays  till  the 
beginning  uf  the  presei^  century  I 


*  Turn  agreeable  author  of  *  Sketches  in  Paria'  informs  us,  that  a  Rnaaian  wife,  when 
the  huaband  neglecta  to  beat  her  for  a  month  or  two,  becomes  alarmed  at  hia  indiiier- 
I  Eos.  Knickbsmckbs. 
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Soothed  by  these  rather  ill-natured  reflectionSy  I  turned  to  the 
illuminated  scene,  and  the  thronging  thousands  below,  descended 
once  more  to  the  garden,  passed  down  the  steps,  worked  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  fell  into  a  long  avenue,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  garden,  brilliantly  lighted,  but  entirely  deserted.  At  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  I  came  to  an  artificial  lake,  opposite  which  was  a  small 
square  two-story  cottage,  being  the  old  residence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  all  the  magnificence  of  Peterhoff.  It  was  exactly  in 
the  style  of  our  ordinary  country  houses,  and  the  furniture  was  of 
a  simplicity  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  surroundine  splendor. 
The  aoor  opened  into  a  little  hall,  m  which  were  two  old-fashioned 
Dutch  mahogany  tables,  with  oval  leaves,  legs  tapering  and  enlarging 
at  the  feet  into  something  like  a  horse-shoe ;  just  such  a  table  as 
every  one  may  remember  in  his  grandfather's  house,  and  recalling 
to  mind  the  simpler  style  of  our  own  country,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  In  a  room  on  one  side  was  the  old  Czar's  bed,  a  low, 
broad  wooden  bedstead,  with  a  sort  of  canopy  over  it,  the  covering 
of  the  canopy  and  the  coverlet  being  of  striped  calico ;  the  whole 
house,  inside  and  out,  was   hung  with  lamns,  illumining  it  with  a 

flare  that  was  almost  distressing,  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of 
^eter's  residence;  and,  as  if  to  give  greater  contrast  to  this  simplicity, 
while  I  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  hall,  I  saw  roll  by  me,  in 
splendid  equipages,  the  emperor  and  empress,  with  the  whole  of  the 
brilliant  court  which  I  had  left  in  the  banqueting  hall,  now  making  a 
tour  of  the  gardens.  The  carriages  were  all  of  one  pattern,  long, 
hung  low,  without  any  tops,  and  somewhat  like  our  omnibuses,  except 
that,  instead  of  seats  being  on  one  side,  there  was  a  partition  in  the 
middle,  not  higher  than  the  back  of  a  sofk,  with  large  seats  like  sofas 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  company  sat  in  a  row,  with  their  backs  to 
each  other ;  in  front  was  a  high  and  large  box  for  the  coachman,  and 
a  footman  behind.  It  was  so  light  that  I  could  distinguish  the  faces 
of  every  gentleman  and  lady  as  they  passed ;  and  there  ^was  some- 
thing so  unique  in  the  exhibition,  that,  with  the  splendor  of  the  court 
dresses,  it  seemed  the  climax  of  the  brilliant  scenes  at  Peterhoff.  I 
followed  them  with  my  eyes  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  gave  one 
more  look  to  the  modest  pillow  on  which  old  Peter  reposed  his  care- 
worn head,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  left  the  garden. 
A  frigate  brilliantly  illuminated  was  firing  a  salute,  the  flash  of  her 
guns  lighting  up  the  dark  surface  of  the  water,  as  I  embarked  on  board 
the  steam-boat  At  two  o'clock,  the  morning  twilight  was  like  that  of 
day  ;  at  three  o'clock,  I  was  at  my  hotel,  and  probably  at  ten  minutes 
past,  asleep. 


A    SKBTCH. 


Shu  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  faee 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveiess  lake, 
In  which  the  vriMiy  »tan  all  bright  appear, 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice, 
Siill  H  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchangad, 
Unruffled  by  the  breese  or  sweeping  blaat 
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SUMMER    MORNING, 


Go  POBTH,  tfaoa  caie-worn  man, 

And  roam  tbo  woods  once  moroi 
The  forest  palhwav  tread, 

And  bv  the  lakers  calm  shore ; 
Forget  tny  boarded  gold. 

Thou  reckless  man  of  sin, 
And  let  this  summer  morning 

A  short-lived  homage  win. 

Go  forth,  thou  si&less  child, 

With  that  archly-beaming  eye. 
Shout  forth  thy  buoyant  gladness, 

And  nature  will  reply ; 
Thy  favorite  brook  is  trilling 

A  mirthful  glee  to-day, 
And  countless  voices  calling, 

'Forth  to  the  woods,  away  I' 

Go  forth,  thou  maiden  fair, 

Where  glides  the  peaceful  stream, 
Where  woodland  flow'rs  are  springing, 

A  waking  vision  dream ; 
O  joy  that  never  wearies  I 

On  thy  lover  thou  art  dwelling ; 
Thy  deeply-shrouded  secret 

That  blush  is  boldly  telling. 


Go  forth,  aspiring  youth, 

To  ponder  dating  schemes  ^ 
Thou  wilt  come  yet  once  again. 

To  mourn  those  fatal  dreams; 
And  marvel  thou  couldst  leave 

Yon  sweet  secluded  glen, 
To  win  the  phantom  glory, 

Among  thy  fellow  men. 

Go  forth,  thou  languid  form. 

Thou  who  art  doomed  to  oie. 
Whose  fate  is  written  on  that  flush, 

And  in  that  glassy  eye ; 
Go  forth,  and  once  agam 

Revel  in  this  pure  air; 
Unconscious  of  the  future, 

•Pour  forth  a  hopeful  prayer. 

And  thou,  whose  poet's  soul 

Worships  each  dale  and  wood, 
Thy  airy  visions  weave 

In  yon  sweet  soKtude ; 
Though  connsel'd  by  the  wise 

And  cold  to  shun  such  lure, 
O,  keep  that  inner  fount 

Of  thought  and  fiseling  pure ! 


A.  c. 


PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    ECONOMY 


▲    TBIATISE    FOB     TMB    TIKKS. 


rART    TWO. 


The  capital  source  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  poverty  and 
unhappiness  of  all  civilized  countries,  arises  from  the  waste  made  by 
the  ncn  of  their  revenues  on  that  which  is  not  wealth,  and  which 
affords  no  gratification  that  a  reasonable  being  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and  the  poor  labor  to  produce  that  which  is  not  wealth, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  good  and  useful  things, 
from  which  the  wants  of  rich  and  poor  alike  are  supplied,  but  which 
serves  only  to  degrade  and  ruin  the  fashionable  class,  and  all  other 
classes,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  follow  their  example.  To  form 
some  estimate  of  the  loss  society  suffers  from  this  misemployment  of 
revenue  and  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  an  elementary  princi- 
ple of  political  economy. 

Why  are  cotton  fabrics  so  much  cheaper  than  theywere  forty 
years  ago  1  The  answer  is  ready  with  every  body.  Through  the 
means  of  improved  machinery,  more  productive  power  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  manufacture.  The  product  has  been  mul- 
tiplied almost  beyond  calculation.  Its  price  has  fallen  in  some  pro- 
portion to  the  additional  power  which  has  been  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  fabric  is  more  plenty.  Its  use  is  enjoyed 
by  milliops  who  could  not  before  afford  the  expense.  Every  other 
useful  product  is  subject  to  the  same  law.    Now,  whatever  amount 
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of  labor  and  capital  is  expended  in  the  production  and  purchase  of 
useless  things,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  beneficial  industry  of 
a  nation.  Its  effect  is  equivalent  to  what  would  follow  the  breaking 
up  of  a  corresponding  number  of  cotton-spinning  machines,  or  rather 
their  perversion  to  the  use  of  some  manufacture  quite  destitute  of 
intrinsic  value,  and  too  e^cpensive  for  most  people  to  buy.  The  sub- 
stantial wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people  suffers  a  dead  loss,  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  good  things  that  might  be  produced  by  the  labor 
and  capital  thrown  away.  The  useless  labor  expended  on  some 
article  of  short-lived,  fashionable  finery,  would  have  sufficed  to  pn>> 
duce  a  number  of  articles  of  durable  use,  both  to  the  rich,  and  the 
poor. 

This  double  ,fault  of  the  consuroers  and  producers  of  wealth, 
deserves  to  be  examined  a  little  more  particularly.  Much  of  the 
vulgar  finery,  and  other  useless  things,  paid  for  by  all  classes,  and 
especially  by  the  fashionable  rich,  require  in  their  production  a  degree 
of  skill  beyond  that  of  the  great  body  of  artizans.  Ten  times  more 
is  paid  by  a  class  of  wealthy  people ;  (we  use  the  terms  '  rich'  and 
'  wealthy,'  in  their  popular  sense,  not  that  we  think  they  are  rightly 
used ;  we  maintain  that  at  least  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  mankind  are 
poor^  destitute  of  a  thousand  useful  and  elegant  things,  which  they 
ought  to  have,  because  they  might  have ;)  but  some  among  those 
who  pass  for  rich,  we  say,  pay  ten  times  more  for  articles  of  rare  and 
curious  workmanship,  and  some  empty  and  frivolous  enjoyments, 
than  for  the  really  useful,  and  often  more  beatUifid  products,  to  which 
the  skill  of  the  majority  of  workmen  is  equal.  The  consequence  is, 
that  this  class  of  people  do  very  little  by  their  expenditure  to  support 
useful  industry.  They  pay  thousands  to  a  celebrated  dancer,  or  the 
artificer  of  some  rare  finery  in  dress  and  furniture ;  but  have 
often  less  than  their  less  wealthy  neighbors  to  pay  to  the  creators  of 
those  useful  and  permanently  valuable  things,  on  which  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  society  depend. 

Those  who  defend  the  production  and  use  of  every  variety  of  fri- 
volous luxuries,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary  to  afford 
employment  to  the  poor,  woula  have  a  good  foundation  for  their 
argument,  if  all  the  €ictual  toants  of  people  were  supplied,  and  every 
commendable  desire  furnished  with  ample  means  for  its  gratification. 
If  we  had  every  desirable  comfort  in  our  houses,  good  and  fine  gar- 
dens, green  houses ;  libraries  well  selected,  and  well  read,  cabinets 
of  minerals,  and  other  specimens  in  natursd  history;  good  school- 
houses,  and  school-masters,  paid  as  gentlemen  in  an  important  learned 
profession  ought  to  be  ;  servants  suitably  employed,  well  paid,  and 
contented ;  if  we  were  supplied  vrith  all  these,  and  iunumerable 
other  things  which  minister  to  the  comfort,  the  real  happiness  and 
dignity  of  man,  and  if  there  were  any  poor  people  still  unemployed, 
it  would  then  be  time,  if  we  could  find  notning  better  for  them  to 
do,  to  employ  them  in  making  that  species  of  fashionable  finery  for 
which  some  people,  who  mi^t  be  independent,  pay  out  the  largest 
half  of  their  incomes  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Sedgwick  would  say,  set  them  to 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  The  question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  expend 
our  money  for  frivolous  luxuries,  or  let  the  producers  of  those  luxu- 
ries starve,  but  whether  we  shall  gratify  a  distempered  vanity  at  the 
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cost  of  depriving  ourselves  of  actual  comforts,  and  a  number  of  per- 
manently useful  and  eleg^ant  fabrics ;  or,  by  tbe  purchase  of  useful 
things,  encourage  that  kind  of  industry  which  is  worthy  of  men,  and 
discourage  that  which  tends  to  make  them  slaves. 

If,  indeed,  the  question  were  between  hoarding  wealth,  asiiiiserd, 
(a  description  of  maniacs,  we  may  hope,  extinct  in  this  country,  at 
least,)  and  expending  it  under  the  dispensation  of  fashion,  it  would 
need  but  little  intelligence  to  vote  for  the  latter  abuse.  Better  the 
heaps  of  the  miser  were  distributed  by  any  means,  short  of  plundei^» 
than  to  remain  buried. 

It  is  true,  the  revenues  of  the  rich  cannot  contribute  to  the  suppoit 
of  the  laboring  poor,  unless  they  are  consumed  in  some  way,  pro- 
ductively or  unproductively.  If  unproductive  consumption  is  pre- 
ferred, there  is  still  a  choice  to  be  made  between  transient  gratifica- 
tions and  frivolous  toys,  and  those  things  which  render  comfortable, 
adorn,  and  dignify  human  life.  In  either  case,  a  product  of  human 
labor  is  paid  for ;  the  latter  are  the  products  of  that  kind  of  labor 
which  is  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  mankind  ;  the  former,  of  that  kind 
of  labor  which  tends  to  the  poverty  of  the  greater  part,  and  the 
debasement  of  all.  But  if  productive  consumption  is  preferred, 
these  results  follow :  The  revenue  becomes  capital,  and  yields  an 
interest  or  profit  to  its  owner ;  a  more  respectable  satisfaction  than 
is  procured  by  some  kinds  of  unproductive  consumption.  This 
capital  creates  a  demand  for  labor,  and  tends  to  raise  wages;  it 
extends  and  facilitates  industry,  and  cheapens  its  products.  On  such 
grounds  as  these,  Adam  Smith  pronounces  every  careful  and  frugal 
person  to  be  a  benefactor  to  society.  The  position  of  Malthus, 
Chalmers,  etc.,  that  production,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
capital,  must  find,  if  it  has  not  already  found,  a  limit  in  the  inability 
of  purchasers,  is  opposed  to  plain  fact.  The  owners  of  this  capital, 
and  they  whose  industry  it  puts  in  motion,  are  themselves  the  pur- 
chasers, the  consumers,  for  they  comprise  the  whole  of  man- 
kind; the  lenders  of  money,  and  other  property;  the  managers, 
the  workmen,  the  learned  professions,  and  public  functionaries,  who 
all,  if  they  are  honest,  work  to  a  good  purpose,  with  their  hands,  or 
heads,  or  capital.  They  are  all  producers,  and  they  all  purchase  one 
another's  products.  Every  description  of  buying  and  selling  is  only 
a  way  of  exchanging  the  product  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  the  pro- 
duct of  some  other  kind.  The  doctrine,  if  it  means  any  thing,  then, 
amounts  to  this  :  that,  if  the  different  classes  of  producers  produce 
too  many  of  their  several  kinds  of  valuable  things,  they  will  be  no 
longer  able  to  purchase,  for  want  of  wherewithal  to  pay !  We  should 
aappose,  however,  that  the  owner  of  one  hundred  hats,  and  the 
owner  of  a  hundred  pair  of  boots,  were  in  as  good  a  condition  fi>r 
driving  a  bargain,  as  the  owners  respectively  of  one  hat  and  one  pair 
of  boots.  And  though  the  amount  of  hats  and  boots  that  can  be 
profitably  produced,  must  be  always  limited  by  the  number  of  heads 
and  feet,  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  valuable  and  beautiful  pro- 
ducts, the  demand  for  which  is  subject  to  no  such  limitation. 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  industry  will  ever  be  less 
akilfiilly  applied  and  less  productive  than  at  present,  so  we  have  no 
reason  to  oelieve  that  capital,  which  is  its  instrument,  will  ever 
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yield  a  less  rerenue.  In  England,  notwithstanding  the  more  than 
tenfold  increase  of  capital,  the  rate  of  interest  has  experienced  little 
if  any  depreciation  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  all  new  coun- 
tries, money  must  always  bear  a  high  rate  of  interest,  because  real 
estate,  the  thing  which  it  chiefly  represents^  experiences,  in  the  pro- 

Eess  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  a  rapid  appreciation  of  value, 
terest  is  the  capitalist's  share  of  the  profits  of  business,  as  wages 
are  the  workman's  share.  Both,  as  expressed  in  money,  may  expe- 
rience no  fluctuation  for  a  series  of  years ;  while  from  the  incre,ased 
efficiency  of  both  agencies,  (labor  and  capital,)  all  useful  products  may 
be  greatly  cheapened,  and  the  actual  > rewards  of  the  capitalist  and 
laborer  increased  in  proportion.  Such,  very  nearly,  has  been  the  fact 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  the  countries  where  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  industry  have  been  made.  The  experience 
of  the  past,  certainly,  no  more  than  the  reason  of  the  thing,  affords 
any  ground  to  believe  that  the  indefinite  accumulation  of  capital  will 
be  attended  necessarily  by  a  diminution  of  profits  or  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  as  every  variety  of  productive  agency  becomes  more 
efficient,  when  directed  by  superior  knowledge,  both  experience  and 
reason  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  capital  and  industry  will  be,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  at  least,  attended  by  a  still  improving  reward. 

And  if  the  world  should  ever  become  so  densely  peopled,  that 
the  produce  of  its  soil  could  feed  no  additional  number  of  laborers, 
even  this  remote  event,  perhaps,  would  not  prevent  an  ever-aug- 
menting capital  from  being  vested  in  an  ever^improving  machinery 
to  facilitate  production.  But  if  all  the  possible  fippliances  of  mechani- 
cal power  and  chemical  combination  should  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est possible  perfection,  and  provided  in  such  abundance  as  to  employ 
all  the  workmen  whom  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining, so  that  all  occasion  for  the  increase  of  productive  invest- 
ments would  be  at  an  end,  still  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  men 
expending  their  revenues  or  wages  on  short-lived  fashionable  luxu- 
ries, while  the  legitimate  wants  and  ennobling  desires  which  demand 
for  their  satisfaction  an  unlimited  amount  of  useful  and  permanently 
valuable,  and  truly  beautiful  things,  still  belong  to  tneir  nature. 
The  important  truth  will  still  hold  good,  that  the  luxuries  which 
serve  only  for  the  vanity  of  display,  or  the  gratification  of  low  sen- 
suality, must  be  procured  at  the  sacrifice  of  real  comforts  and  con- 
veniences ;  must  ever  be  an  exchange  of  nobler  gratifications  for 
meaner  ones.  By  the  unchangeable  law  of  man's  nature,  profusion 
in  that  which  is  not  good  for  him  must  ever  have  for  its  counterpart 
poverty  and  destitution,  in  that  which  is  true  wealth. 

It  may  be  trite  to  remark  that,  as  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  many 
things  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  person  using 
them,  so,  as  comforts  and  conveniences  are  multiplied  among  men, 
more  luxuries  in  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage,  become  symmetrical 
with  the  economy  of  life,  and  add  to  its  beauty.  Parts  ornamental  in 
a  neat  and  comfortable  edifice,  would  be  only  grotesque  deformities 
in  a  cabin  or  a  shed. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
consumption  of  those  who  are  called  rich,  *  well-off  in  the  world,' 
applies  of  course,  with  tenfold  stress,  to  those  of  narrower  incomes. 
Tnat  expenditure  which  is  inexation  and  partial  poverty  to  the  for- 
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raer  class,  must  be  ruin,  perpetual  destitution  of  necessary  things, 
dependence,  and  degradation,  to  the  latter. 

Lest  any  should  say  that  we  have  left  too  obscure  the  distinction 
between  what  we  have  called  useful  things,  and  things  approved  by 
good  taste,  on  the  one  hand,  and  frivolous  luxuries,  useless  finery, 
and  ill-judged  attempts  at  elegance,  on  the  other,  we  observe  :  that 
it  is  neither  practicable  nor  needful  to  mark  the  distinction  with  the 
accuracy  of  scientific  definition.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  and 
taste  of  intelligent,  reasonable  people.  Even  the  devotees  of  fashion 
are  sensible  enough  of  wants  of  a  more  pressing  urgency,  and  wants 
of  a  higher  dignity,  than  the  factitious,  trifling,  and  sordid  ones  on 
which  a  strange  infatuation  drives  them  to  expend  all  their  substance* 

Before  closing,  we  owe  one  word  to  our  sense  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  a  more  general  difiTusion  of  sound  elementary  treatises  of 
political  economy,  in  imparting  a  juster  sense  of  the  estimation  due 
to  all  useful  employments,  however  humble  they  are  accounted  now ; 
in  showing  the  true  and  only  honest  way  to  wealth  ;  in  leading  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  measures  of  public  administration,  touch- 
ing the  revenue,  industry,  and  trade  of  the  country.  Among  the 
elementary  works  on  the  subject,  now  in  circulation,  we  are  disposed 
to  single  out,  for  especial  praise,  that  of  President  Watland.  We 
have  seen,  with  high  satisfaction,  the  prospectus  of  the  Americaa 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  that  political  e^^onomy 
is  to  occupy  a  respectable  place  in  their  contemplated  series  of  pub- 
lications. May  their  noble  enterprise,  in  this  and  all  other  things, 
meet  the  warm  and  effective  approbation  due  from  an  intelligent, 
patriotic  people. 


JEALOUSY. 


*VULMUa     ALIT     VBNlt     B  T  •   C  CK  C  0     CARrtTDR     laMI. 


I. 

O  TBOv  for  ever  doom'd  to  prove 
The  comrade  and  the  curse  of  love. 
The  bravest  thou  canst  force  to  yield, 
And  pierce  them  through  their  very  shield. 
Self-pride,  of  other  ills  the  cure. 
More  fatal  makes  thy  shaft,  and  sure. 
The  task  thou  settest  is  to  guess 
And  watch  our  enemy's  success. 

n. 

And  what  thy  wages  1  But  to  know 
The  triumph  of  our  deadliest  foe : 
That  faul  secret,  that,  conceard, 
Destroy'd  our  peace,  and  more,  reveal'd^ 
Then,  goaded  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
We  sedL  revenge,  but  find  remorse ; 
Remorse^the  serpent  for  the  dove — 
The  changeling  Jealousy  for  Love  i 
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PARTING   ASPIRATIONS. 


FROM      THE      Mtt.   or      THE     LATE    MBS.     SOPHIA     MAMNIM6     PHILLIPS. 


Thb  voice  of  thy  mother  be  with  thee  ever, 

Pitying  and  faithful,  when  shadows  arise ; 
The  smiTee  of  thy  father  desert  thee  never, 

Near  be  the  Ughl  of  thy  sister's  eyes : 
Breathings  and  blessings  of  Homs  hnger  o'er  thee, 

Till  away  from  its  threshhold  thv  footstep  hath  passed, 
Hopes  then  unfading  in  beauty  before  thee, 

Undimmed  and  unbroken,  enclose  thee  at  last. 

Eve  to  thy  chamber  descend  without  sadness^ 

Offering  thee  only  a  season  of  rest; 
Morning  recall  thee  from  visions  of  gladness, 

To  meet  the  fresh  sunshine,  and  pray,  and  be  blest. 
And  if  mid  the  halls  of  the  young  and  gay-hearted, 

Thou  art  listening  to  music  or  voices  of  mirth, 
Be  the  tears  from  thy  spirit  ne'er  suddenly  started, 

For  that  which  shall  meet  thee  no  more  upon  earth  I 


HANS   SWARTZr 

A    MAEVBLLOUS    TALE    OF     MAMAKATINO    HOLLOW. 

West  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  lies  a  sweet  valley,  in  the 
days,  of  our  story  called  '  Mamakating  Hollow.'  It  diverges  from 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  JEsopus,  and  makes  its  way,  like 
the  bed  of  some  ancient  stream,  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  it 
meets  the  northern  line  of  New- Jersey.  It  requires  but  little  fancy 
to  conceive,  that  the  Hudson  river  once  ploughed  its  course  through 
this  wonderful  ravine,  and  mingled  its  waters  with  those  of  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Indeed,  were  the  barrier  which  fills  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  Mamakating  Hollow,  even  now,  removed,  it  might  contend 
with  the  Highland  channel  for  the  honor  of  conducting  to  the  ocean 
the  rich  billows  of  our  northern  Factolus.  And  magnificent  as  if 
the  Highland  scenery,  the  traveller  would  lose  but  little  in  exchanging 
it  for  the  stem  cli£b  of  the  Shawan^imk,  which,  like  a  sturdy  brodier, 
walks  beside  this  beautiful  valley,  n-om  her  northern  to  her  southern 
limit. 

The  judicious  descendants  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  were 
the  first  to  discover  and  improve  this  rich  alluvial  valley,  the  natural 
entrance  to  which  is  from  ^sopus.  Their  farms,  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  before  turnpike-roads  and  a  canal*  intersected  those  regiooSt 
were  stretched  across  the  Hollow  from  the  Shawangunk  to  the  cor- 
responding mountain  on  the  west.  They  were  thus  furnished,  at 
either  extremity,  with  woodland  and  pastures ;  while  the  spacious 
bed  between  the  ridges,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width,  was 
a  carpeted  meadow. 

The  traveller  who  sets  out  in  the  morning  from  the  beautiful  vil- 
■  ■  -^— —  ,  .1  .11  ■■      ———II  ■ 

t  Tbe  *  Delaware  and  Hudson.' 
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lage  of  Bloomingburgb,  to  pursue  his  jouraey  westward,  soon  finds 
himself,  by  an  easy  ascent,  on  the  summit  of  the  Shawangunk. 
Before  him  will  generally  be  spread  an  ocean  of  mist,  enveloping 
and  concealing  from  his  view  the  deep  valley  and  lovely  village 
which  lie  almost  beneath  his  ^et.  If  he  reposes  here  for  a  short 
time,  until  the  vapors  are  attenuated  and  broken  by  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  he  is  astonished  to  see  the  abyss  before  him,  deepening 
and  opening  on  his  vision.  At  length,  fai*  down  in  the  newly^revealed 
region,  the  sharp  white  spire  of  a  village  church  is  seen,  piercing 
the  incumbent  cloud ;  and  as  the  day  advances,  a  village,  vrith  its 
ranges  of  bright-colored  houses  and  animated  streets,  is  revealed  to 
the  admiring  eye.  So  strange  is  the  process  of  its  development,  and 
BO  much  are  the  houses  diminished  by  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  that 
the  traveller  can  scarcely  believe  he  is  not  beholding  the  phantoms 
of  fairy  land,  or  still  ranging  in  those  wonderful  regions  which  are 
unlocked  to  the  mind*s  eye  by  the  wand  of  the  god  of  dreams. 

But  as  he  descends  Uie  western  declivity  of  the  mountain,  the 
din  of  real  life  rises  to  greet  his  ear,  and  he  soon  penetrates  into  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  settlements,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
The  Dutch  farmers  placed  their  flat  houses  near  the  middle  of  their 
farms,  with  little  regard  to  symmetry  or  taste  in  their  arrangements. 
Probably  at  the  time  many  of  these  houses  were  erected,  no  roads 
piercing  farther  into  the  interior  had  been  laid  out  At  the  date  of 
our  story,  some  enterprising  Yankees  had  cut  a  straight  turnpike- 
road  across  the  valley,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  its  old-fashioned 
inhabitants ;  and  the  wandering  tracks  by  which  their  farm-houses 
werQ  connected  with  this  profane  channel,  resembled,  in  their  angu- 
larities and  versions,  the  diagrams  of  geometry. 

Well  established  in  the  fattest  part  of  this  exuberant  valley,  lived 
Hans  Swartz,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  His  ancestors 
had  been  patriarchs  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  chimney  of  his  pater- 
nal mansion  contained  certain  amorphous  masses,  which  tradition 
designated  as  the  identical  bricks  brought  by  his  ancestors  from  Hol- 
land. The  house  of  Hans,  covering  an  immense  area,  with  its  roof 
descending  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground,  resembling  one  of  those 
homely  implements  in  New-England,  'yclept  a  hen-coop ;  his  bar- 
racks, made  of  four  perpendicular  timbers,  surmounted  by  a  square, 
thatched  roof,  in  which  he  persisted  to  store  his  grain  and  hay,  not* 
withstanding  the  modem  invention  of  bams ;  the  diverging  corn- 
cribs  before  his  door ;  the  pig-pens  in  their  neighborhood ;  the  grind- 
stone, aviary,  and  out-door  oven,  scattered  around  in  mockery  of 
symmetry;  all  bespoke  a  man  of  weight  and  means,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  that  day. 

Hans,  however,  had  become  somewhat  degenerate.  His  wife  was 
of  mixed  blood ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  marrying  out  of  caste,  she 

S roved  to  be  a  terrible  thorn  in  his  side.  She  exercised  a  pretty 
ecided  supremacy  in  all  matters  occurring  in  her  personal  presence, 
for  Hans  was  naturally  good-tempered  and  yielding,  and  the  habit  of 
obedience  had  become  a  second  nature. 

The  most  severe  test  of  his  docility,  was  on  the  occasion  of  inter- 
ruptions, horn  his  better  part,  of  certain  patriarchal  levies,  which 
Hans  had,  from  time  immemorisl»  been  accustomed  to  hold  at  the 
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door  of  his  manBion.  It  was  his  delight,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his 
fathers,  to  collect  around  him,  on  a  summer's  eve,  those  ifvho»  like 
himself,  loved  the  cup  and  a  pipe  better  than  hard  work.  At  such 
times,  Hans  was  in  his  true  glory.  Seated  in  a  large  chair,  upon  the 
step  of  his  door,  with  the  above-mentioned  instruments  of  quiet 
enjoyment  in  either  hand,  he  discussed  at  length  the  hardships  of 
olden  times,  the  decay  of  fine  horses,  the  woful  laxity  of  Dutch  inte- 
grity, and  the  inroads  of  the  bustling  Yankees,  to  the  great  edification 
and  enjoyment  of  his  subordinate  friends,  who,  stretched  on  the  seats 
of  turf  or  slates,  on  either  side,  quietly  enjoyed  the  patriarch's  dis- 
course and  hospitality. 

The  terrible  inroads  of  Hans'  wife  had,  however,  more  than  once 
disturbed  this  quiet,  vegetating  circle  of  worthies ;  insomuch  that 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  of  Hans,  backed  by  the  potent  arguments 
of  the  bo wl^  could  seldom  prevail  on  his  faint-hearted  friends  to  retain 
their  places  after  the  clock  had  tolled  nine. 

One  summer's  eve,  surrounded  by  his  obsequious  neighbors,  Hans 
had  descanted  with  uncommon  felicity  of  utterance  on  the  woful 
conflicts  of  their  ancestors  with  the  inconveniences  of  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  his  enthusiasm,  assisted  by  an  extra  bowl,  had  so  engrossed 
all  attention,  that  the  usual  hour  of  departure  passed  unnoticed.  The 
starting  eyes  and  slobbering  mouths  of  all  around  him,  attested  the 
unusual  interest  aroused  by  his  narration.  Mistress^  Sallt  Swartz, 
or  '  Aunt  Sorchie,'  as  the  neighbors  familiarly  called  her,  had  Ions 
since  put  the  last  child  to  bed,  mended  the  last  stocking,  and  covered 
the  few  dying  coals  of  a  summer  fire,  and  was  yawning  impatiently 
in  a  window-seat,  £ot  the  session  of  social  friends  at  her  door  to  break 
up,  and  restore  her  good  man  to  his  quiet  bed.  But  she  waited  in 
Tain.  To  such  a  pitch  were  the  feelings  of  all  excited  by  the  mar- 
yellous  rehearsals  of  Hans,  that,  heedless  of  the  hour,  and  of  the 
thickening  indignation  of  'Aunt  Sorchie,'  they  but  drew  nearer 
to  the  speaker,  as  if  chained  by  fascination.  Hans  had  even  risen 
from  his  leather-bottomed  chair,  having  deposited  his  pipe  on  the 
ground,  in  the  fervor  of  his  discourse,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  thrill- 
ing narrative  of  Indians  and  evil  spirits,  when  Aunt  Sorchie,  tor- 
tured beyond  endurance  by  this  unseasonable  delay,  with  angry 
visage,  made  her  appearance  on  the  threshhold,  directly  behind  the 
elevated  form  of  the  speaker.  At  this  alarming  apparition,  every 
Dutchman  started  from  his  seat,  as  if  the  ghost  of  old  Wilhelmus 
Testy  himself  had  grrinned  in  their  faces.  Ere  Hans  had  time  to 
abut  his  capacious  mouth,  much  less  to  turn  a  look  behind  him,  the 
strong  hands  of  Sorchie  were  closely  placed  on  either  side  his  head» 
somewhat  more  closely  than  was  exactly  comfortable  for  his  ears, 
which  organs,  notwithstanding  their  duress,  were  made  to  hear  the 
grating  sounds :  '  Hans !  will  ye  never  stop  short  your  drunken 
speeches,  and  come  to  bed !'  The  sapient  audience  waited  not  for 
any  further  salutation.  Each  mynheer  was  under  way,  as  soon  as 
the  ponderous  nature  of  his  moveables  permitted,  and  ere  Hans  was 
fairly  veered  around,  and  marched  over  the  threshhold,  not  a  mortal 
was  left  who  had  not  put  at  least  a  fence,  a  barrack,  or  corn-crib, 
between  himself  and  die  fearful  apparition. 

The  shock  was  quite  too  much  tor  the  obtuse  capacity  of  poor 
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Hans ;  and  whether  the  grog  which  had  given  him  such  an  honied 
utterance  had  also,  Sampson-like,  shaken  the  pillars  of  his  undei> 
standing,  or  whether  the  sudden  compression  of  Sorchie's  hands  pro- 
duced a  paralysis  of  his  senses,  certain  it  is,  that  he  knew  little  of 
what  was  passing,  until  he  had  heen  safely  lodged  in  hed,  and  had 
snored,  for  some  two  or  three  hours,  like  the  hoiler  of  a  steam-hoat. 

It  was  near  the  dread  hour  of  midnight,  when  horror  sometimes 
steals  over  the  firmest  breast,  that  Hans  seemed  to  he  disturbed  from 
his  broken  slumbers  by  a  slight  rattling  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
The  do  r  slowly  opened,  and  by  the  dim,  flittering  light  ox  the  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  he  seemed  clearly  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  a 
human  being  on  the  threshhold.  It  entered,  and  was  followed  by 
another  and  another,  each  more  horrid  than  his  fellow.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Hans  attempted  to  scream,  or  to  spring  from  his  recumbent 
posture.  Terror,  like  a  night-mare,  bound  him  down,  with  its  inde- 
scribable yet  agonizing  helplessness.  The  ruffians  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  bed  side.  A  dagger  gleamed  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
foremost,  and  the  dark  outline  of  a  pistol  was  seen  in  his  left  hand. 
In  this  moment  of  dreadful  suspense,  what  would  Hans  have  given 
to  hear  even  the  grating  voice  of  Sorchie  !  3ut  she  was  slumbering 
with  hearty  breathings  by  his  side,  unconscious  of  the  approaching 
danger.  JBtna's  seli  was  a  light  burden  on  Enceladus,  compared 
with  the  weight  at  that  moment  on  the  breast  of  Hans.  At  length,  the 
haggard  assassin,  motioning  his  fellows  to  halt,  approached  the  bed- 
side, bent  slowly  over  the  trembling  victim  of  his  wrath,  and  in  a  low, 
distinct  tone,  said  :  '  Wretch,  I  came  for  thee  I  Rise^  and  follow  me  /' 
As  if  warned  by  the  last  trump,  Hans  sprung,  stark  naked,  upon  the 
floor.  The  figure  pointed  to  his  under  garments,  and  these  were 
almost  as  soon  in  their  proper  places.  There  were  no  suspenders  in 
those  days,  and  the  dimensions  of  this  article  at  that  period  made  its 
ready  adjustment  much  less  difficult  than  the  lacing,  and  buttoning, 
and  strapping,  of  degenerate  modem  pantaloons.  The  figure  then 
led  the  way  to  the  door.  Hans  followed  like  an  automaton,  and  the 
two  attendants  brought  up  the  rear.  The  night  was  one  of  those  in 
which  the  spirits  of  a  darker  world  appear  to  be  revelling  in  the  upper 
regions  ;  burying  the  moon's  face  at  intervals  in  dark  clouds,  and 
forcing  the  fleet  winds  in  cross  cuiTents  through  the  mountains  and 
valleys. 

It  were  tedious  to  describe  the  dark  ravines  and  pathless  summits 
traversed  in  the  remainder  of  the  night,  by  that  triad  and  their  obse- 
quious prisoner.  Not  a  word  escaped  them,  as  they  proceeded  on 
their  solemn  and  silent  march.  Rivers  were  crossed  on  decayed 
trunks  of  trees,  precipices  were  passed,  and  chasms  leaped,  of  such 
desperate  width  as  to  astonish  Hans  at  the  sudden  agility  of  his 
cumbrous  limbs.  All  the  horrors  of  darkness  enveloped  the  forest. 
Beasts  of  prey,  startled  from  their  lairs  by  this  unearthly  procession, 
howled  along  its  flank,  in  fearful  aneer.  A  cold  clammy  sweat  ran 
down  the  weary  limbs  of  the  wretched  Dutchman.  He  toiled,  and 
pufied,  and  struggled,  to  keep  up  the  rapid  gait,  and  each  efibrt  of  his 
exhausted  frame  seemed  to  be  the  last  which  it  was  possible  to  make. 

At  length,  streaks  of  light  shot  up  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  a  ray  of 
hope  penetrated  the  breast  of  poor  Hans,  that  he  might  once  more 
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see  the  blesBed  sun  with  living  eyes.  But  this  hope  endured  but  for 
a  moment.  Turning  suddenly  from  their  course,  the  black  mouth  of 
an  infernal  cavern  yawned  fearfully  upon  them ;  a  sulphurous  blast 
issued  from  its  jaws ;  and,  immensely  far  within,  flickering  flames 
made  visible  hideous  recesses  and  banging  precipices !  Hans  shrunk 
back  in  terror.  '  Enter !'  said  his  guide,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  It 
was  done,  and  the  falUng  crash  of  a  large  rock,  balanced  above, 
shut  out  the  miserable  mortal  from  the  light  and  the  world  for  ever. 
Fatigue  and  terror  had  done  their  worst;  exhausted  nature  could  no 
longer  endure.  Hans  sunk  upon  the  ground,  near  the  entrance,  help- 
less and  immoveable.  Still  his  eyes  were  open,  and  the  dark  glim- 
merings of  the  vaulted  caverns  around  him  added  a  tenfold  horror  to 
his  situation.  The  demons  of  the  place  seemed  peeping  out  upon 
him  from  their  dark  recesses ;  they  began  to  approach  on  every  side ; 
he  saw  their  glaring  eyes,  he  heard  theii^ flapping  vnngs,  he  felt  their 
hot  breath  upon  his  cheek,  and  their  talons  in  his  living  flesh !  He 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  It  itwakened  —  not  the  awful  echoes  of 
the  cave,  but  the  shrill  voice  of '  aunt  Sorchie !'  The  fi^ry  eyes  were 
hers  ;  the  talons  were  her  lank  fingers  in  his  hair.  '  Wake  up  from 
your  drunken  night-mare !  You've  frightened  all  the  dogs  by  your 
screaming!'  Hans  found  himself  in  bed.  Like  Bunyan's  pilgrim, 
'  he  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream  1' 


I     HAVE      NO     WIPE. 
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r. 

I  RAVI  no  wife !  —  young  girls  are  fair, 

Bat  how  it  it  I  cannot  tell, 
No  sooner  are  thej^  wed,  than  their 

Elnchantmenta  bid  them  all  farewell. 
The  girls^Ood  bless  them !  make  us  yearn 

To  risk  all  odds,  and  take  a  wife^ 
To  clinff  to  one.  and  not  to  turn 

Ten  thousand  in  the  dance  of  life. 

II. 

I  have  no  wife !  —  who'd  have  his  nose 

For  ever  tied  to  one  lone  flower, 
E'en  though  that  flower  should  be  a  rose, 

Pluck'd  with  light  hand  from  fairy  boweil 
Oh.  better  far  the  bright  bouquet 

Of  flowers  of  every  clime  and  hue, 
By  turns  to  charm  the  mind  away, 

And  fragrance  in  the  heart  renew. 

ni. 

I  have  no  wife !  ~  I  now  can  change 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  light  to  sad, 
And  in  my  freedom  wide  can  ransei 

Fret  for  a  while,  and  then  be  ghd. 
I  now  can  heed  a  siren's  tongue. 

And  know  that  eyes  glance  not  in  vain ; 
Hake  love  apeoe,  and,  being  'flung/ 

Get  up  and  try  my  luck  again  I 


IV. 


I  have  no  wife !  —  and  I  can  dream 

Of  girls  who  're  worth  their  weightin  gold. 
Can  Bask  my  heart  in  Love's  broad  beaniy 

And  dance  to  think  it  yet  unsold  : 
Or  I  can  gaze  upon  a  brow 

Which  mind  and  beauty  both  enhance  i 
Go  to  the  shrine  and  make  my  bow. 

And  thank  the  Fates  I  have  a  chance  f 


I  have  no  wife!— and,  like  a  wave. 

Can  float  away  to  any  land, 
Curl  up  and  kiss,  or  gently  lave, 

The  sweetest  flowers  that  are  at  hand 
A  pilgrim^  I  can  bend  before 

The  shnne  which  heart  and  mind  approve, 
Or,  Persian  like,  I  can  adore 

Each  star  that  gems  the  heav'n  of  love* 

▼I. 

I  have  no  wift  t  —  in  heav'n,  they  aay. 
Such  things  as  weddings  are  not  known; 

Unyoked  the  blissful  spinte  stray 
O^r  fields  where  care  no  shade  has  thrown. 

Then  why  not  have  a  heaven  below. 
And  let  fair  Hymen  hence  be  sent  1 

It  would  be  fine ;  but  as  things  go, 
Un wedded  folks  won't  be  content ! 
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Into  the  lemn  and  slippered  pantaloon ;  « 

With  spectacle*  on  noM,  ano  pouch  on  tide  t 
Hia  youthlVtl  hoaa  wall  tav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  hia  shrunk  shank ;  and  hts  big  manl^  Toica, 
Tnmiuf  ajrann  toward  ehildiak  trehla,  pipoa 
An  d  whiaues  is  its  sound.' 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  melancholy  task  to  follow  the  history  of 
man  into  the  declining  years.  To  be  old,  is  generally  to  be  respecta* 
ble.  Gray  hairs  and  feeble  limbs  teach  ns  our  mortality  more  im- 
pressively and  certainly,  than  the  passing  hearse  and  nmeral  bell. 
That  coffin  may  enclose  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  or  the  old ;  but 
the  changing  form,  the  failing  sight,  and  tottering  step,  tell  us  that 
there  must  be  a  final  point  to  human  life  —  a  wasting  and  wearine 
out  of  the  corporeal  frame  —  which,  though  we  escape  disease  and 
accident,  will  come  upon  us  at  last,  be  we  never  so  strong,  and  rich, 
and  good,  and  happy,  now.  And  gray  hairs  are  respectable  for  diis 
lesson  they  teach;  and  in  assemblies  of  men,  they  repress  undue 
levity ;  in  churches,  they  preach  to  us  along  with  the  minister ;  and 
in  all  places,  they  soften  our  feelings  toward  one  another,  because  of 
a  sentiment  of  a  common  fate  that  nothing  can  avert  save  early  death. 
As  we  look  upon  an  old  man,  our  pride  of  life  is  chastened ;  and 
we  regard  with  a  proper  mistrust  the  glitter  and  show  so  apt  to 
turn  our  thoughts  from  any  regard  to  the  future.  What  lessons  are 
there  in  that  household,  where  is  smiling  infancy  and  infirm  old  age  I 

Age  always  has  its  peculiarities.  Its  character  is  fixed,  its  tastes 
decided.  The  world  is  changing,  a  step  forward  or  back,  and  the 
old  man  with  the  cue,  the  white-topped  boots,  cocked  hat,  and  pow- 
dered hair,  looks  strange  because  every  body  else  is  fickle  ana  un- 
stable. It  is  this  very  fixedness  and  decision  that  makes  us  so  willing 
to  rely  upon  the  counsels  and  opinions  of  the  old.  The  respect  due 
to  age,  so  often  enjoined  upon  us  in  Scripture,  is  not  unsafe,  and 
without  good  reason.  By  respecting  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  we 
not  only  gratify  the  individual,  by  making  him  feel  that  he  is  not 
living  in  vain,  but  we  insure  to  ourselves  a  great  chance  of  success 
in  the  matter  in  hand ;  for  age  advises  from  experience,  and  not 
from  untested  theory.  Its  counsels  do  not  come  to  us  with  any 
taint  of  self.  Its  ambitions  are  over,  its  battles  ended,  and  its  wis- 
dom mellowed  and  freed  from  the  harsh  pride  of  party  opinion. 
'  Old  men  resemble  old  books,  that  coptain  excellent  matter,  though 
badly  bound,  dusty,  and  worm-eaten.  ,  Do  not  neglect  the  society  of 
old  men.'* 

To  an  intelligent  and  kiod-hearted  old  man,  all  the  young  are  hie 
children.  He  feels  almost  a  father's  joy  in  the  success  of  any  one.  In 
the  love  of  life,  so  strong  in  all,  he  may  sometimes  vash  himself  young 
again ;  but,  then,  more  for  the  sake  of  improving  by  his  experiencey 
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than  from  any  desire  for  the  emulation  and  contest  oyer  agrain.  He 
has  noenvy,  no  jealousy,  to  blind  his  eyes  to  merit;  his  course  is  nearly 
finished,  and  now  he  looks  back  upon  the  succeeding  generation  with 
an  honest  sympathy  in  their  fate«  In  them  he  lives  over  again  his 
own  life ;  and  as  youthful  ardor  leaps  a  gulf,  or  surmounts  a  danger- 
ous obstacle,  in  no  heart  is  there  excited  a  readier  or  more  generoue 
interest  than  in  that  which  quickens  in  the  bosom  of  that  old  man 
with  the  cane.  With  the  zest  of  some  veteran  actor  on  the  scenic 
stage,  he  observes  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor  in  his  old  parts. 
To-day,  some  Romeo,  breathing  sighs,  attracts  his  notice,  and  almost 
a  youthful  smile  lights  his  features ;  some  cruel  Richard  or  some 
weak  Macbeth  calls  to  mind  his  own  temptations,  passions,  sins ;  and 
the  interest  deepens,  but  the  smile  is  gone.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  seen  Kilner  watch  the  progress  of  ^a  love  scene  on  the  stage, 
himself  acting  father  or  uncle,  they  will  not  mistake  our  meanine. 

What  though  the  sage  counsels  of  age  lack  the  pomposity  of  wis- 
dom ]  What  though  the  '  big  manly  voice'  of  command,  of  conten- 
tion and  pride,  are  become  the  *  childish  treble  V  What  though  the 
tenement  of  the  mind  begins  to  look  shattered,  the  soundness  of  the 
limbs  to  shrink,  the  eye-sight  to  grow  dim  %  All  these  are  atoned 
for,  by  kindliness  of  heart,  disinterestedness  of  motive,  and  paternal 
regard.  The  good  old  man  feels  that  the  '  play'  is  nearly  over  to 
him.  He  has  enacted  his  '  part'  well,  and  is  now  waiting  for  the  cur- 
tain to  fall,  when  he  shall  hear  the  plaudit  of,  *  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  Time,  which  invests  every  thing  with  reverence, 
and  hallows  the  past  with  the  sacredness  of  immutability,  has  covered 
over  the  events  of  his  life  with  the  moss  of  remembrance,  which  sof- 
tens the  rugged,  and  makes  green  the  passage  of  an  otherwise  too 
bleak  old  age.  The  early  struggles  of  his  youth,  the  masculine  ener- 
gies of  his  manhoody  come  to  mind,  not  associated  in  the  one  vrith 
its  poverty,  want,  mortifications,  and  disappointments,  nor  in  the 
other  with  its  mad  ambitions,  its  enmities,  strife,  and  discord ;  but 
altogether,  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine  dispensation  to  the 
soul,  ordered,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  fit  it  for  a  higher  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  way  with  the  good  old  man ;  and  if  the  reader 
wishes  to  follow  our  train  of  reading  and  devotion,  as  we  dwell  upon 
the  page  of  this  true  history,  he  must  sing,  as  we  do,  the  following 
hymn,  to  the  tune  called  '  Missionary  Chant,'  found  in  many  collec- 
tions of  sacred  music : 

'As  when  the  weary  traveller  garni 

The  height  of  some  commanding  hiU, 
His  heart  revives,  if  o'er  the  plains 

He  sees  his  home,  though  distant  still  \ 
So  when  the  Christian  pilerim  views 

By  faith  his  mansion  m  tne  skies^ 
The  sight  his  fainting  strength  renews, 

And  wings  his  speed  to  reach  the  prize. 

The  hope  of  heaven  his  spirit  cheers ; 

No  mart  he  grieteafor  sorrowt  pa»t ; 
Nor  any  future  conflict  fears, 

So  he  may  safe  arrive  at  last 
O  Lord  I  in  thee  our  hopes  we  stay, 

To  lead  us  on  to  thine  abode ; 
AMtured  thy  love  ttiU  far  overpay 

The  hardest  labore  qf  the  road,* 
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.  But  how  aha]!  we  describe  the  old  age  of  the  bad  old  man  t  1m 
there  aach  a  being  as  a  gray-haired  sinner  1  We  do  not  wish  to 
believe  it.  Few  men  pass  through  this  world  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion unscathed ;  and  is  it  unfair  to  conclude  that  all  profit  by  expe- 
rience, and  that  when  the  violence  of  the  passions  subsides,  many  a 
man  who  has  been  too  ambitious,  too  grasping,  more  a  lover  of  plea- 
sure than  a  lover  of  God,  in  his  old  age  comes,  by  reflection,  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  goodness,  and  repents,  and  feels  a  hearty 
contrition  for  his  errors  1  Is  this  too  soothing  a  vi&w  for  man  in  a 
▼ale  of  tears  1  It  is  not  our  intention  to  offend  any  creed  or  scheme 
of  theology,  but  it  may  be,  that  the  highest  appreciation  of  a  pure 
and  religious  life  is  felt  by  him  who  has  suffered  the  pains  of  sin ;  as 
the  celebrated  John  Newton,  afterward  a  pattern  for  the  world, 
according  to  accounts,  notoriously  lived  a  youth  and  manhood  of 
profligacy  and  crime.  The  sailor,  by  shipwreck,  learns  the  shallows 
and  rocks.  Men  do  not  learn  virtue  any  better  than  they  learn  other 
things,  except  by  experience.  We  aro  not  the  apologists  of  vice, 
but  it  is  true,  that  a  large  part  of  the  error  and  wickedness  in  the 
world,  results  from  a  perversion  of  the  understanding,  and  early 
inculcated  habits  of  evil ;  and  that  many  sins,  which  at  all  times 
deserve  disapprobation,  are  more  objects  of  pity  than  malediction. 
We  forget,  unless  we  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  our  own  faults, 
that  we  are  made  weak,  that  through  our  weakness  we  may  become 
strong. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  moralists  find  it  necessary  to  address  the 
i¥orld  in  such  exaggerated  language.  Our  first  moral  teachers,  our 
nurses,  frighten  us  into  quiet,  by  stories  of  bears  and  old  black  mem 
eoming  to  catch  us ;  the  school-master  then  incites  hb  pupils  to  dili- 
gence, by  threats  of  whippings  he  would  not  dare  to  give  a  dog  he 
valued ;  and  so  upward,  ministers  preach  of  misery  they  cannot 
believe  possible,  and  almost  all  appeals  to  the  world,  upon  any  sub- 
ject not  demonstrable  by  physical  experiment,  are  rendered  exagge- 
rated, swoUen,  and  unnatural,  bv  pictures  of  awful  alternatives. 
Human  character  is  debased  by  mis  course,  and  motives  of  action 
degraded. 

Pride  conceals  teal  goodness  almost  as  oflen  as  it  conceals  vice. 
With  the  old  this  b  especially  true.  Old  men  are  averse  to 
making  professions  of  goodness.  They  have  grot  to  know,  by  thb 
time,  Ae  hollowness  of  such  stuff*  As  their  interest  in  the  bustle  of 
the  world  ceases,  as  they  learn  how  little  true  happiness  rests  upon 
what  men  say  or  think  of  them,  they  rely  more  upon  God  in  private, 
than  upon  forms  and  observances.  They  settle  these  matters  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  heart,  and,  without  doubt,  have  their  seasons  of 
prayer  for  divine  aid,  and  of  contrition  for  their  past  offences.  They 
are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  inexperienced  young 
theologians  and  preachers,  who  are  of^en  swayed  more  by  private 
ambition,  and  sectarian  pride,  than  any  deep  regard  for  the_  souls  of 
their  heaiers.  They  have  learnt  that  religion  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  and  that  our  public  services  are  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
They  have  not  passea  through  the  age  of  wisdom  for  nothing. 

Men  of  violent  passions  and  evil  habits  are  not  often  suffeied  to 
dUsgrace  thb  respectable  age,  by  ever  arriring  at  it.    Such  persons 
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(and  tbey  have  a  lesson  which  they  were  bom  to  teach,)  die  in  man- 
hood ;  and  if^  as  was  once  said  by  an  eloquent  divinoi  '  their  yoath  has 
been  spent  in  hovels  of  ignorance  and  vice,  if  they  have  never  known 
instruction  sind  counsel^  I  pity  them,  and  I  believe  God  pities  them.' 
Shakspeare,  in  his  history,  utters  no  ridicule  upon  old  age.  He 
describes  it,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  time,  as  he  saw  it  Never 
having  lived  it,-he  does  not  pretend  to  enter  into  its  heart;  and  thus 
he  shows  the  modesty  of  wisdom.  We  have  before  said  he  was  a 
'justice.' 

This  season  of  life  may  be  properly  termed  the  age  of  retrospect 

tion.  As  a  father  about  to  die  calls  his  family  and  kindred  around  him, 

to  bid  them  adieu  for  a  season,  so  old  age,  about  to  part  with  this 

world  for  ever,  has  more  reason  to  take  a  parting  look  at  scenes,  and 

events,  and  places,  it  can  never  know  again.    Much  of  the  time  of  an 

old  man  is  spent  in  thinking  upon  the  past,  and  thus  he  prepares  for 

the  future.     The  whole  life  of  any  man,  if  reviewed  calmly,  will  teach 

him  the  goodness  of  Qod ;  and  all,  even  the  poorest  and  most  tasked 

pilgrim,  may  in  sincerity  say,  '  Surely  goodness  and  mei^y  have  fbl* 

lowed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.'     With  what  a  placid  face  does  die 

old  man  talk  of  death  1  How  willinghe  seoms  to  die !  With  what  an 

oily  satisfaction  does  he  dwell  upon  the  events  of  his  own  life,  and 

how  much  more  ancient  do  the  facts  he  relates  seem,  than  the  deeds' 

of  a  Caesar !  This  is  because  he  feels  that  they  are  old ;  and  one  feels 

impressed,  as  he  talks,  that  he  does  indeed  belong  to  a  generation  now 

alumbering  in  the  grave.     He  evidently  has  this  idea  .himself    The 

old  soldier  loves  to  'shoulder  his  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 

won.'    The  merchant  delights  to  recount  his  speculations,  his  risks, 

his  up-early  and  late-to-bed  toils.    The  sailor  tells  of  storms  and  *  hair 

breadth  'scapes'  in  battle,  pestilence,  and  tempest  Each  has  his  story, 

and  though  told  a  thousand  times,  we  hope  each  will  always  find 

patient  and  interested  listeners  to  give  ear. 

There  are  a  set  of  men  in  the  world,  who,  though  they  show  the 
'  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,'  seem  to  escape  our  description  of  the 
sixth  age.  With  them  it  is  one  chain  of  action,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
from  the  '  soldier'  to  the  grave.  We  mean  literary  old  age.  And 
here  facts  are  indisputable.  *  Dryden  wrote  better  in  age  than  in 
middle  life.  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  eighty.  Michael  Angelo  in  his 
old  age  declared  himself  still  a  student  Ludovico  Monaldesco,  at 
the  age  of  115,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time.  Franklin's  philo- 
aophical  pursuits  began  when  he  had  reached  nearly  his  fiftieth  year.'* 
Nearer  our  own  time,  we  might  mention  hundreds  of  cases.  Let  it 
suffice  to  notice  the  instance  of  Godthe,  who  has  left  such  rich  coun- 
sels to  the  student  He  is  said  to  have  been  *  hale  and  hearty  to  the 
last,  and  fresh  and  cheerful  as  a  boy.'  The  demon  Care,  which  under- 
mines the  old  age  of  many,  had  by  him  been  vanquished  betimes ;  he 
moved  in  a  region  elevated  above  the  petty  fears  and  anxieties  of 
common  men,  and  the  sunlight  of  an  habitual  serenity  shed  the  smile 
of  a  second  youth  over  his  old  age.  His  latter  years  were,  as  Echer- 
mann  so  beautifully  says  of  his  poems, '  pure  reality,  in  the  light  of  a 
mild  glorification.' 
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And  there  hare  been  many  merchants  who  hare  continued  in  active 
life  to  the  last.  With  them,  trade  was  not  a  mere  means  of  accumu- 
lating money^  but  a  science,  in  which  they  were  ever  learning,  and 
which  was  pursued  with  an  ardor,  fairness,  and  generosity,  worthy  of 
the  highest  literary  pursuits.  They  have  endowed  hospitals,  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  athenosums,  and  assisted  in  all  public  schemes 
with  the  fruits  of  their  scientific  calculations  in  business.  Boston 
will  not  soon  forget  her  Perkins,  nor  Philadelphia  her  Gerard.  ^The 
eulogy  of  Bowdlch  has  lately  been  pronounced,  who  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  useful  scientific  labors. 

The  care  which  the  aged  bestow  upon  their  money, '  the  pouch  on 
side,'  though  often  running  into  a  sordid  avarice,  is  reasonable,  and 
the  opposite  would  be  foolish*  The  old  man  feels  he  has  no  loneer 
the  power  of  getting.  He  may  live  to  a  great  age,  and  so  he  takes 
unusual  care  lest  fire,  accident,  or  dishonesty,  strip  him  bare  of 
means  of  support.  Were  he  in  middle  life,  and  did  he  lose,  he  might 
get  again.  Beside,  he  is  anxious  to  leave  some  proof  of  his  industry 
to  the  world.  If  a  merchant,  his  posthumous  reputation  is  no  less 
dear  to  him  than  t&e  '  works',  of  the  author  and  artist  to  them.  He 
carries  his  *  pouch  on  side,'  that  is-,  ha  exercises  a  constant  vigilance 
over  his  '  works,'  and  in  so  doing,  shows  his  vvisdom  and  prudence. 
Even  if  he  is  over  careful  and  over  anxious,  we  may  well  pardon  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  money  affairs,  or  whose  youth 
and  manhood  have  perhaps  been  afflicted  with  want,  for  an  undue 
respect  for  that  which,  after  all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  is  at  least 
a  talisman  that  commands  respect  and  attention,  purchases  seeming 
friends,  oftcta  real  ones,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  for  benefits  gene- 
rously bestowed ;  makes  a  man  independent  in  hb  tastes,  habits,  and 
mode  of  lifo ;  gives  him  a  chance  for  serenity  in  the  evening  of  his 
days;  insures  for  him  a  decent  burial;  and  a  tomb  his  descendants 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  visit.  He  who  entirely  undervalues  money, 
is  equally  a  fool  with  him  who  values  nothing  else. 

The  selfishness  of  a  creature  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  help- 
lessness ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  a  sense  of  self-protection, 
old  age  is  sometimes  very  selfish,  not  even  giving  away  to  the  poor 
and  needy  the  '  youthful  hose.'  We  shall  utter  no  ridicule,  even  upon 
the  faults  of  the  old  man.  He  is  sacred  to  us.  Not  so  of  old  women. 
And  duty  compels  us  to  notice  an  evil  of  no  small  consequence.  Old 
women  fidl  from  the  respectability  and  dignity  belonging  to  their 
years,  when  they  sit  in  tea-excited  judgment,  and  utter  solemn  fiats 
about  the  petty  affairs  of  their  neigh oorhood ;  decide,  and  actually  fix, 
the  reputation  and  standing  of  those  whose  voices  they  have  never 
beard,  and  whom  they  only  know  at  all  by  hearsay  and  scandaL 
Old  men  never  meddle  with  the  business  of  others ;  old  women 
rarely  do  any  thing  else.  We  protest  against  this  seriously,  and 
trust  that  the  sincerity  and  fairness  of  our  readings  may  lend  weight 
to  our  objection.  We  have  not  before  noticed  Uie  fair  sex,  except 
as  implicated  in  the  age  of  the  *  lover.'  What  is  true  of  man,  is,  under 
certain  modifications,  true  of  them.  They  have  their  ages ;  their 
infancy,  how  sweet! — their  loves,  how  deep  and  devoted  1 — their 
action,  how  energetic !  Here  we  must  stop.  They  do  not  shine  as 
wise,  and  certainly  they  were  never  made  to  wear  the  full  or  '  lean 
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and  Blipper'd  pantaloon ;'  for  if  they  had  been,  Shakspeare  would 
have  saia  something  about  it  Indeed  one  may  gain  a  pretty  correct 
opinion  of  what  he  thought  about  the  sex,  from  his  play, '  Katharine 
and  Petruchio.'  He  loved  them,  and  has  given  them  sound  instrue- 
tion.  He  has  said  glowing  things  of  their  beauty  and  tenderness, 
their  devotedness  in  love,  their  patience  in  affliction,  their  fortitude 
in  suffering.  He  sometimes  puts  them  in  pantaloons,  for  a  disguise, 
which  he  thought  they  never  would  or  ought  to  wear,  as  a  common 
dress ;  and  as  he  wrote  for  posterity,  if  they  should  wear  them,  those 
plays  never  could  be  acted. 

Longer  would  we  linger  in  our  contemplations  of  the  sixth  age, 
its  kindliness,  dignity  and  reverence,  but  we  must  close  with  a  bene- 
diction. And  may  its  latter  days  be  cheered  by  recollections,  if  not 
of  great  and  conspicuous,  yet  of  good  and  useful  acts.  May  the 
good  old  man  have  many  children  about  him;  and  may  all  his 
descendants  vie  in  sharing  his  notice  and  regard.  More  than  all, 
may  he  ever  remember  that '  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if 
it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.' 


THE     spirit's     return. 
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If,  in  the  evening's  latest  red, 
A  figure  with  a  laughing  eye. 

In  the  oak  wood,  on  mossy  bed, 

With  no(iLftn<l  beckon  past  thee  iif  — 

That  is  the  spirit  of  thy  friend, 

Which  joy  and  peace  to  thee  will  send. 


II. 


If  in  the  moon's  soft  wav'ring  shrine, 
Love  does  thy  dreaminge  beautify, 

Through  cvtisus  and  mournful  pine^ 
Wild  melodies  in  murmurs  fly. 

And  through  thy  breast  foreboomgs  pour 

That  is  my  spint  hovering  o'er. 


lU. 


FeePst  thou,  when  blessed  thoughts  tie  stealing 

Into  the  past  time's  fairy  lafid, 
A  soft  and  spiritual  feeling. 

Like  zephyr-kiss,  on  lip  and  hand, 
And  waves  the  taper's  light  about — 
Thai  is  my  spkit,  do  not  doubts 


IT. 


Hear'st  thou  beneath  the  silvery  star« 
Within  thy  silent  diamber  quiver, 

Like  to  .£olian  harps  afiar, 
The  words  of  friendship,  '  Thine  lor  overf 

Then  slumber  on;  my  spirit 's  nigh  — 

It  bids  thee  from  thy  sorrows  flyT 
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*  Death/  says  a  modern  German  author,  'steps  on  with  iron  foot, 
treading  down  all  that  comes  in  his  way,  heedless  whether  it  he  the 
young  seedling,  the  swelling  blossom,  the  lordly  tree,  or  the  withering 
plant,  that  he  crushes/  True  though  it  be,  that  He  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  doeth  all  things  well,  yet  when  the  young,  the  lovely, 
and  the  gifted,  are  remoyed  from  earth,  seyering  the  strongest  chords 
of  affection,  and  bringing  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  a  wide  circle  of 
admiring  friends,  and  bitter  and  abiding  grief  to  the  bosoms  of  near 
and  dear  relatives,  it  is  hard,  to  kiss  the  rod  ;  it  is  hard,  to  derive  con- 
Bolation,  even  from  the  thought  that  the  departed  may  have  been  taken 
from  the  evil  to  come,  and  translated  to  the  presence  of  '  our  Father 
in  heaven/  Still,  alas !  the  lost  will  come  no  more  !  The  voice  can 
never  breathe  in  melody  again ;  the  light  of  the  eloquent  eye  is 
dimmed ;  and  the  faithful  heart  has  for  ever  ceased  its  beatings  !  Such 
are  the  thoughts,  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  upon  the  heart  of  the 
mourning  survivor,  which  make  him  feel  the  impotency  of  consola- 
tion. It  remains,  therefore,  but  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the 
dead,  as  a  fond  dream  of  the  shadowy  past. 

In  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  June,  1837,  we  announced  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Manning  Phillips,  wife  of  Captain  Joseph 
Augustus  Phillips,  of  the  United  States'  Army,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Barrows,  of  Providence,  Rhode-Island.  In 
the  demise  of  this  young  and  accomplished  lady,  it  was  observed, 
society  had  been  deprived  of  a  bright  ornament,  and  our  poetical 
literature  of  one  of  its  most  gifted  votaries.  Her  early  productions 
won  for  her  deserved  applause,  especially  many  which  appeared  in 
one  of  our  most  reputable  daily  journals  ;*  and  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  an  intellect  more  matured,  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its 
spring.  Upon  a  number  of  these  latter,  our  readers  have  already 
passed  favorable  judgment.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  gifted 
writer^s  nearest  earthly  friend,  we  have  been  favored  with  several 
original  poems,  inferior  to  none  of  her  most  admired  effusioiu,  which 
have  never  been  published,  together  with  a  copious  private  journal, 
kept  previous  to  her  marriage,  in  Providence,  (K.  I.,)  and  afterward, 
at  West  Point,  Philadelphia,  and  Louisville.  This  latter  will  ex- 
hibit the  lamented  lady  in  the  successive  characters  of  a  loving,  confi- 
ding girl,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.  Whether  giving  vent  to  emotions  too 
deep  for  tears,  or  commenting  upon  society  or  individuals,  there  is 
ever  the  same  delicate  and  refined  taste.  In  those  portions  which 
are  animated  by  a  light,  vivacious  spirit,  there  are  playful  wit,  and 
keen  but  good-natured  sarcasm.  The  writer  was  a  child  of  feeling, 
of  deep,  warm,  poetic  feeling,  and  an  acute  observer  of  human  na- 
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ture,  Id  all  its  varieties.  '  I  am  fond/  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letterSt 
*  of  speculation  in  human  clay.'  On  one  page  of  her  journal,  it  may 
be,  the  very  sentences  seem  to  sob  with  pathos ;  while  a  little  far- 
ther onward,  a  thorough  exhibition  of  the  ridiculous  — '  pictures  ia 
little,'  perchance,  of  battered  beaux  and  decayed  coquettes,  driving 
&  trade  they  had  long  been  unfit  for,  and  swarming  upon  the  gayety 
of  the  age,  or  the  monkey  divertisements  of  smart  young  genUemen 
without  brains  —  will  surprise  the  reader  with  the  vividness  of  the 
writer's  impressions,  the  versatility  of  her  talents,  and  the  raciness 
of  her  style. 

We  commence  our  extracts  from  the  joumid  kept  in  Providence, 
Rhode-Island,  in  1831-2.  It  is,  in  a  good  degree,  a  record  of  younff 
affections,  nurtured  and  cherished  in  doubt,  at  times,  but  afterward 
garnered  where  they  would  be,  and  brought  to  full  fruition ;  a  record 
which  every  woman  who  has  loved  will  understand,  and  take  home 
to  her  heart ;  a  record,  in  short,  of 

*  Hopes,  and  fears  which  kindle  hopes^ 

An  undtstincuishable  throng, 
Of  ffentle  wisoes,  Ions  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cheruked  long. 


'  Thursday  Evening,  April  28, 1831.  — Just  the  night  for  Manfred  1 
Hark  to  the  wind  !  How  it  howls  abroad,  and  the  flooding  rain  beats 
against  the  casement !  No  slight  consolation  is  it,  when  shadows 
either  threaten,  or  are  actually  upon  me,  to  seek  the  privacy  of  this 
my  most  beloved  apartment,  sure  of  its  faith  to  all  I  may  act  or  utter; 
safe,  in  its  charmed  portal,  from  all  unwelcome  interruption.  And 
should  I  some  day  bid  thy  walls  farewell,  mon  Boudoir,  I  will  re- 
member that  here,  since  childhood,  I  have  slumbered  and  waked,  in 
peace  and  health  —  that  here  I  have  been  happy.  Home,  blessed, 
blessed  home !  far  be  the  hour  that  shall  witness  the  parting  of 
Memory  with  thy  thousand  gentle  ties,  thy  pure  and  steadfast  affec- 
tions !  Oh,  earth  !  if  thou  hast  any  love  like  that  which  is  shed  upon 
us  in  our  earliest  home,  my  soul  would  fain  acknowledge  it !'  *  *  * 
'Mean  to  publish  six  volumes  of  lamp-light  reflections,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  immortality  of  my  own  dear  name ! 
Morpheus,  I'm  with  thee  straight,  and  shutting  my  innocent  lids 
upon  the  cold  and  cruel  realities  of  the  world,  will  wander,  by  thy 
soft  guidance,  to  higher,  purer  climes,  where  stars  that  twinkle  not» 
and  sympathies  never  denied,  and  smiles  for  ever  sure,  have  birth ; 
where  the  sun's  last  golden  glow  is  an  unfailing  promise  of  a  warm 
and  cloudless  morrow,  and  rain,  sleet,  and  smoke,  are  undreamed 
and  unheard  of. 

*  Thursday  Niobt,  half-past  eleven,  May  30.  —  It  is  long  since  I 
have  soiled  a  page  of  my  little  book,  and  when  it  was  last  open  be- 
fore me,  could  I  foresee  the  call  that  would  be  made  upon  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  a  human  heart  -—  a  heart 
that,  through  time,  and  change,  and  chance,  could  remember  an  aged 
parent's  love,  and,  ungovemed  by  the  cold  pride  of  manhood,  lament 
that  its  holy  influence,  unaltered  though  unavailing,  should  be  re- 
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sewed  no  more  for  ever !  Man  goes  forth,  with  his  restless  spirit,  into 
the  busy  world*  Riches  are  there,  and  hope,  and  fame ;  ambition  with 
its  haughty  sway,  and  knowledge  that  lendeth  power ;  but  seldom  the 
gentle  memory  of  a  far,  quiet  home.  And  if  among  the  faces  that 
there  smiled  indeed  upon  his  childhood,  but  have  since,  through 
stirring  days  and  months,  been  distant  and  unseen,  he  knows  that 
ime  shall  never  meet  him  more,  not  always  is  the  pure  fountain  loosed 
within  his  soul ;  not  always  does  he  bow  in  grief  and  love,  and  take 
to  his  inmost  thought  the  years  that  were  I 

'  My  friend  is  true,  and  amiable,  and  kind  ;  and  while  he  is  gone 
sorrowfully  to  the  grave  of  the  father  that  prayed  for,  and  was  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  turns  not  away,  as  impatient  of  a  widowed  mother's 
tears,  shall  I  not  remember  him  to-xlight,  and  the  hours  we  have 
counted  together,  and  respect  the  sadness  of  that  home  so  often 
named  to  me  as  the  centre  of  sacred  feeling,  the  haven  of  hallowed 
affection  si  Oh,  cloudless  host  of  stars!  smiling  from  your  high 
thrones,  as  though  your  dominion  were  only  over  the  peaceful  and 
happy  below, 

'  If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  could  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,' 

how  many  eyes  and  hearts  now  closed  in  tranquil  sleep,  or  measuring 
out  to  their  earthly  treasures  an  unweighed  portion  of  the  soul's 
idolatry,  should  veil  themselves  before  the  morrow's  light,  and  break 
beneath  the  blow  of  near  distress !  How  many  a  parted  lip  should 
lack  its  smile !  —  how  many  an  upright  brow  laid  to  the  very  dust ! 
I  hold  it  a  theme  of  thankfulness  and  praise,  that  our  lot  is  unrevealed. 
So  shall  we  mingle  eladly  with  the  young  and  beautiful  ones  of  earth, 
'  and  dream  bright  dreams  for  the  fast  coming  years,'  and  trust  the 
low  beguiling  voice  that  is  dearest,  and  answer  the  eyes  that  are 
oftenest  upon  us, 

*  And  ao  grow  kind  of  heart,  as  if  the  sight 
Of  human  beings  were  humanity.' 

•  •  '  Beckoned  whole  hosts  of  flying  thoughts  to  the  third 
volume  of  Lady  Montagu's  letters.  She  says,  in  all  her  joumeyings 
over  this  varying  world,  she  has  met  with  but  two  sorts  of  personsy 
*  men  and  women  /'  Pondered  awhile  upon  this  odd  conclusion,  shut 
the  book,  and  spent  half  an  hour  contrasting  my  *  day  and  generation' 
with  that  in  which  th^  Lady  Mary  flourished. 

'  Sunday  Night,  June  3.  —  At  home  all  day.  Bore,  with  all  be- 
coming submission,  a  chiding  on  this  head,  from  my  father,  who, 
though  nothing  orthodox  himself,  insists  upon  the  strict  attendance 

at  church  of  his  interesting  family,  at  St. ,  where  we  are  weekly 

declared  the  limbs  of  sin,  and  heirs  of  great  wickedness.  Looked 
this  morning  at  the  people  going  to  church  —  concluded  not  to  have 
pointed  capes  to  my  muslin !  —  and  devoutly  wished  myself  of  the  num- 
per  of  those  into  whose  Sabbath  meditations  there  intrudeth  not  a 
shadow  of  such  idle  vanity.  Streets  presently  still  and  empty.  The 
last  vibration  of  the  bell  at  length  died  faintly  away.  Felt  appallinaly 
'  bluish.'  Sent  a  foreboding  eye  through  the  long,  long  nours  d^ 
fore  me.    Wished,  oh  how  covetously  I  for  a  voice  to  answer  when 
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I  spoke,  or  ^  fisice  of  kindness  w^reoni  I  miig^bt  look,.  mA  be  still. 
But  it  could  not  be.  In  the  Aidst  of  a  flouzisfaing  and!  goodly-peo- 
pled city,  I.  felt  mysjelf  extcemely.  Selkirk..  Watched  a  horse,  tied 
by  tbQ  chuccl^  wall;  turning  round  his;  great;  head  at  the  flies,  till  my 
eyes  ached',^  and  1  felt,  in  its  fixll  niea,ning, 

*  This  is  to  be  alone  I  thif^  this  is  solitude  1' 


*■  Ai^oTmBR  from  that  home  of  peace  aoid  love  called  forth  to  God  1 
Anothec  gentle  heart,  with  all  its  early  truth,. and.  hope,  and  joy,  gone 
sinlessly  to  its  eternal  crowm  in  heaven  1'  Oh,,  who,  shall  come  with 
words,  of  QMnMij98&  to,a^  mpth.ec's,boso^,.in,  her.first  dark  hour  of  trial, 
or  dry  thei  eye?  tha^  have*  Ipok^d*  their  last  upon,  the  living  treasure 
of  a.  gloripi^s.  ap.d  b&PPJ*  chUd !.  Not  then  is  it  willed  of  the  Al- 
iqjgh^ty'-s-».while.'the>  joung' voice*  that  was  our  morning  music,  and 
the- pure  brow;  that,  was  our  pride,  seem  yet  sounding  gladly  abroad, 
and  meeting  us  as.  of  old  at  every  turn  —  to  record  the  struggling 
submission,  of  his,  chastened  creatures.  But  when,  after  many  days, 
there*  anj^we.reth;  no.  sweet  cadence  to  the  dear  familiar  nape,  and 
the.  parted  footsteps,  return  no  more,  and  they  that  mourn  shall  hear 
9Q^e  tale  of  ^e  world's  unquiet  strife  —  of  treachery,  where  friend- 
ship) had  trusted;  of  shame,  where  manhood  had  striven,  of  unthank- 
Cujness,  where  all  had  been  lavished  —  then  will  it  be  a  holy  and  a 
blessed  thing  tp  say : 

'  God  took  ike€  in  hit  mercy, 
A  iamb  ontasked,  untried.' 


'  Ys  vanished  hours  I 
I  can  but  wedp  to  count  fe  oPer, 

For  ye  were  like  to  Bpnng-tinie  flowers, 
And  I.  shall  meet  ye  never  mors 
Amid.earth's  bowers! 

Past  hope  and  Ugh  t ! 
Why  have  ye  left  this  clinginc  heart  1 
Unshaded  till  your  wini^i  so  bright 

Swept  o'er  it  to  depart. 

My  first  eweet  dream  I 
It  is  not  morning  breaks  thy  spell, 

Nor  eve  that  atiall  restore  tho  gleam 
My  trusting  spirit  loVd  so  well; 

Lost  18  thy  beam  1 

Lips  that  have  kindly  spoken. 

No  more  beside  me  shall  ye  be,  ' 

Your  ntterings  are  hushed  and  broken — 

The  thought  I  cannot  flee  V 

,  S9i.ists,isn. 


'  Oh  God  !  It  is  indeed  a  desolate  thing  to  cast  our  love  abroad^ 
and  find  it  nought  1  Night  after  night,  to  steal  away  from  mirth, 
and  joy,  and  gay  and  thoughtless  faces,  to  this  silent  chamber,  and 
gaze  upon  the  cold  stars,  and  swiftly  loose  the  j^ent^up  fountains  of 
an  anguished  soul  and  weep! — ay,  fast  and  bitter  tears,  such  aa 
should  seldom  stain  the  cheek  of  youth  and  womanhood.    Oh»  there 
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•n  doubts  which  rack  a  human  lieart  1)eyond  control^  thoughts  that 
to  Dame,  were  possibly  unj  ust  -*^  to  chefL^,  madness.  It  is  a  bldssdd 
thing  to  be  beloved  of  any  human  heart  —  a  pure  and  blessed  thing. 
In  ul  this  false  and  passing  world,  oh,  give  me  love !  My  soul  ican 
well  repay,  my  being  prize,  the  hQaven-bom  gift.     '•         *         • 

'  This  is  a  happy  home  of  mine,  a  peaceful  and  b  happy  liome'!  I 
treasure  its  hsmowed  kindness  withm  my  soul.  I  feel,  'evennow^ 
that  my  sweetest  and  brightest  days  are  upon  me,  iand  believe  theiB 
can  be  no  words  so  bitter,  bitter  to  pronounce,  as 

'AU  beloved  ones,  fue  ye  well  f 

Yet,  forgetting  the  voices  that  still  through  childhood  and  youA 
have  been  ever  near  and  kind,  I  Borrow  for  dmt  which  but  yesterdiay 
.was  an  unfiuniliar  sound,  Ftom  the  faces  of  kindred  and  ftiends,  1 
would  have  turned  alone  to  one,  wbereon  was  wiitteti  at  last  but  Xhb 
passing  sign  of  human  affection.  Oh,  constant,  and  warm,  and  pun^y 
should  be  the  love  to  which  a  woman  •trusts  I  A  few  soft  words,  thB 
exclusive  offecingtotft,  amongmany,  oftbebeart'stieetfaomage;  beA 
and  above  all,  iSte  silent  language  of  the  Irane^  leyes-^^for  thia 
cannof  be  feigned  -—  that  these  should  beguile  lis  from  our  land  and 
home  I  They  tell  me  it  is  idle  to  think  of -the  past-*—  the  fair  and 
happy  past  1  Yet  there  is  some  dearer  season  in  the  life  of  all, 
when,  though  but  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  Hope  sniiling  wears  her 
flowery  crown,  and  happiness,  undimmed  as  heaven,  seems  with  us 
and  about  us.  Eagerly,  perchance,  we  then  unlock  the  bosom's 
shrine,  to  offerings  and  incense  all  beauty  and  fragrance,  worshipping 
as  we  behold,  and  triumphing  as  we  measure  thra;  and  when  twse 
our  first  felicities  of  mortal  biith  have  .met  .their  >urestri«iid;  whem 
we  feel  that  though  other  Joys  may  beguile,  they  cannot  l>e  like  the 
joy  that  is  gone  ;  why  should  we  not  turn  alone  to  Memory,  which 
knoweth  neither  death  nor  deception  1  I  have  listened  to  a  voiee 
that  seemed  fondest  and  most  blessed  on  earth,  and  Shave  .repaid  its 
professions  with  the  deepest  and  holiest  affection  of  «ny  nattaie.  I 
nave  watched  among  many,  for  that  one  dear  smile,  wiiiini  Id  woraaa 
soon  becomes  so  precious  I  I  have  — —  But  it  is  all  past  and  over  I 
The  day  must  come,  when  he  will  look  his  last  upon  the  bein^  he  has 
wooed  and  loved ;  when  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  will  be  as 
though  it  ne'er  was  done  or  spoken,  it  would  be  wbdom,  peihapi^ 
nawtx)  strive  with  the  weakness  that  governs  and  mideadssne.  Now, 
ere  the  dark  hour  comes,  would  it  be  wise  to  Ibrget  liow,  <qght  and 
day,  I  have  clung  to  an  earthly  image,  fov^getting  in  its  presence  that 
sorrow  or  shadow  could  ever  more  arise,  and  in  its  absence  remen^ 
bering  only  that  it  should  again  appear  before  my  craving  eyes.  But 
it  is  too  late  !  Once  have  I  yielded  up  my  life's  devotion  ;  once  haw 
I  dreamed  the  happy  dreams  of  pure  and  steadfast  love ;  and  never 
asrain  will  the  spirit  thrill  to  spells  that  are  woven  but  to  be  severed. 
I  have  known  through  him  some  bitter  hours,  but  all  at  last  will  end^ 
and  what  matters  it,  in  the  grave,  whether  they  who  sleep  beneadi 
were  '  blessed  in  their  lives  V  I  cannot  forget,  but  my  memory  shaH 
be  no  sadness  to  others.  The  friends  who  wish  me  well,  and  happyu 
■hall  see  me  both  cheerful  and  gay.    Yes,  it  is  easy  to  laugh,  anil 
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eoBta  but  a  light  word  to  set  afloat  the  merry  jest.    None,  I  thinki 
will  follow  me  here  to  this  silent  chamber. 

'OH|Tttn  18  the  thofoght  to  an  aching  beart, 

That  its  burthen  la  paeaiiiff  away  i 
That  fear  and  Borrow  alike  ahali  eeaae, 
And  the  wearieat  boaom  be  called  to  peaoe^ 
At  the  end  of  oar  mortal  day. 

Tee!  Tain  ia  the  thoaght!  and  we  mourn  to  behold 

Our  Taniahing  dieama  go  hy ; 
And  aigh,  and  cung  to  a  braakmg  apeU, 
Aa  though  the  ead  apirit  for  erer  ahould  dwell 

Where  the  ahadowa  of  earth  come  nigh  1 

And  tell  me  not  while  the  lingering  gleam 

Of  a  loit  deught  ehinee  on, 
That  e*er  midst  uie  crowd  or  festal  throngs 
Though  sparkle  the  light  and  thrill  the  aong, 

That  gleam  from  ue  aonl  is  gone. 

Ah,  no!  not  there  do  we  learn  tofotget 

The  doud  that  is  over  us  cast ; 
But '  bidinff  the  time*  of  Pleasure's  reign, 
Go  gladly  rack  to  our  visions  again, 

when  the  idle  pageant  is  past 

Dost  thon  know.  beloTed  I  in  these  silent  honrs^ 

How  my  soul  is  clinging  to  theel 
How  I  striTS  in  vain  with  mj  falling  tears^ 
And  ahrink,  and  turn  from  the  desmate  yeaii^ 

When  we  shall  parted  be  I 

Oh!  waft  me  hither  aome  word  of  calm, 

For  my  tbrobbins;  beart  is  chilled  I 
A  aingle  tone  from  ue  Toice  I  knew, 
When  Hope  and  Affection  alike  aeemed  true. 

And  this  trembling  shall  be  stilled  I 

Tliy  feet  are  treading  the  halls  of  mirth, 

Thy  voice  is  with  the  gay ; 
The  free  and  the  happy  are  near  thee  now. 
The  smiling  lip  and  tne  careless  brow  — 

May'st  thou  be  blessed  as  they  I 

Tet  kindiv,  love^  thou  wilt  torn  aside^ 

Thongti  the  joy  of  the  hour  be  deejp ; 
Though  fight  to  iu  music  thy  pulses  move^ 
Thou  wilt  think  of  the  heart  thou  hast  taught  to  lore, 

And  the  eyes  thou  hast  taught  to  weep  I 


'  MoN  Boudoir,  Thvbsdat  Night,  Feb.  2.  —  Oh,  man,  man  I 
how  lightly  does  your  spirit  fling  aside  its  momentary  safierinn ; 
how  readily  forget  the  trial  that  seemed  indeed,  for  an  hour  or  a  day, 
to  be  one  whose  eflects  were  long  and  freshly  to  endure  within  the 
chastened  soul  1  Your  proudest  piuh  is  suddenly  shaded  and  changed, 
yet  onward  presses  the  unmindful  step ;  your  fairest  hope  is  baffled 
and  lost,  yet  upward  soars  the  unshrinking  mind.  Fate  that  has 
smiled  but  to  betray,  and  affections  that  hare  bloomed  but  to  fade, 
are  to  you  but  the  fleeting  clouds  of  a  summer  sky.  They  are  there, 
and  perhaps  through  tears  is  the  stem  eye  of  manhood  first  lifted  to 
meet  them.   They  pass  away,  and  '  new  beams  of  beauty'  attract  and 
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console  him.  Does  be  dearly  remember,  in  otber  years  and  climes^ 
the  early  voice  of  unavailing  tenderness  1  I  know  that  sometimes 
the^  strong  and  struffgling  beart  is  uUerly  touched  ;  that  when  all 
which  has  been  welcome  and  cherished  seems  ended,  and  happy 


swiftly  passing  magic  of  a  present  joy. 

'  I  scarcely  know  if  I  would  change  natures  with  those  to  whom  the 
Power  which  orders  all  hath  lent jargeffiUness,  It  is  but  a  softened 
grief  with  which  I  now  think  of  what  has  chanced  to  mar  my  happi- 
ness ;  and  rather  would  I  be  satisfied  with  the  share  of  life's  music 
and  brightness  I  have  already  heard  and  seen,  {if  he  too  were  faithful 
to  the  blessed  days  gone  by,)  than  ever  look  again  for  *  flowers  that 
droop  in  springing.' 

*  Who  that  midst  a  deseiffl  heat, 

Seea  the  waters  Me  away, 
Would  Dot  rather  die  than  meet 
Streams  again  as  false  as  they  V 

•  •  •  '  It  is  my  faith  that  woman  loves  but  once ;  once, 
fondly,  fully,  spontaneously.  If  that  love  be  vain,  and  she  there- 
after is  won  to  share  the  life  and  chances  of  another,  not  then  again 
is  opened  the  first  fresh  fountains  of  her  willing  trust  and  tenderness. 
She  but  yields  to  an  offered  affection  —  but  smiles  because  her  smiles 
are  anticipated  and  entreated.' 

Tea  following  passage  was  doubtless  elicited  by  some  female  ban- 
terer,  acting  'out  the  character  drawn  by  Lamb,  as  '  Sincerity,  a  for- 
ward-talking, half  brother  of  Truth,  who  is  ready  to  perk  up  his 
obnoxious  sentiments  unasked  into  your  notice,  as  Midas  would  do 
his  ears  into  your  face,  uncalled  for :' 

•  Satuboat  Nigbt,  Feb.  4.  —  Been  trying  to  discover  whether  I 
was  most  angry  or  wounded,  at  what  passed  this  evening.  Can't  tell. 
Certain  of  one  thing,  that  I  am  seldom  open  to  these  delicate  banter- 
ings,  and  pretend  not  to  account  for  the  unescpected  and  ungrovemable 
tumult  raised  within  me  on  this  occasion.  However  my  inward  feel- 
inge  may  weary  and  rebel,  I  can  generally  stand  the  attack  with  at 
least  a  laughing  answer,  and  an  unfaltering  eye.  I  have  learned  to 
utter  liffhtly  the  name  that  is  dearest,  and  oppose  but  the  shield  of 
assumed  indifference  to  the  world's  stale  pests,  and  duller  fancies. 
Blushes  are  but  common,  and  retreat  inglorious,  yet  both  to-night  do 
stain  my  fair  escutcheon.  Ay,  I  both  blushed  and  fled  1  Yet  if  the 
truth  were  kenned,  it  was  more  for  the  tormentor  than  the  tortured. 
Just  to  see  how  utterly  devoid  of  tact  and  delicacy  a  woman  can  be  1 
If  I  could  count  amonff  my  blackest  failings,  otie  as  palpable  and 
detestable  as  that  revealed  an  hour  ago,  in  Uie  incredible  loquacity 
of  M'Ue  — ,  I  would  make  an  immediate  offering  to  Lethe  of  the 
ties  that  bind  me  to  sociotv.  '  Offence  was  not  intended  1'  But  there 
is  a  point  at  which  the  voice  of  human  feeling  will  make  itself  heard 
above  insult,  however  accidental,  or  apology  however  sincere. 

#  •    '  I  know  of  a  voice  would  be  welcome  and  willing  to  speak 
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peaC6  to  my  troubled  heart.  Well-a-day !  it  ib  liot  here,  nor  have  I 
heard  it  through  the  hours  of  this  solitary  day.  Oh !  why,  when  eyen 
a  tone,  a  smOe,  is  dear  to  us,  "why  are  these  gentle  and  sinless  plea- 
Bures  withdrawn  7  There  is  tione  to  Bxumer,  and  I  will  trust  to  my 
dreams,  for  the  renewal  of  some  lost  and  loyely  things. 

'  Sbptembek  SO.^-^  Hail !  glitteting  stars  of  heaven!  Count  me 
the  hour  whevein  Ihave  not  ioyed  ye,  "tcai  gree^d  ye  in  your  infinite 
home  1  Calm  :and 'equal  "are  your  vmiles,  upon  this  world  of  time 
and  change,  tmd  nveal^and  weariness ;  and  what  unto  you  is  the  lifting 
hence  of  a  desiring,  huml)l'e  'eye  1  Or  if  that  eye  were  quenched  ana 
closed,  which  burning  light  among  yon  lustrous  crowd  should  there- 
fore know'dimness  or  diminution  1  Is  it  not  blessed  always  to  beliold 
▼e  t — thrice  blessed,  when  lips  which  haye  smiled  and  been  answered 
m  kindness,  "or  the  voice  which  was  welcome  and  watcbed^fer,  above 
all,  are  no  longer  beside  us  1  When  the  past  alone  <comes  on  our 
memory,  In  jdeasantness,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  and  we  'ask'of  the 
briffhtness  of  the  future, '  Where  is  it  V  then,  with  no  eye  save  that 
which -saw  that  ye  were  perfect,  upon  tis,  should  we  not  read  a  con- 
solation in  your  quiet  glory ~1  —  a  promise  in  your  pure  and  endless 
reign  I 

*  Oh,  it  is  bitter  to  behold  our  first,^r«/  dream  depart !  It  is  bitter 
to  shut  the  heart  against  such  feelings  as  have  been  cherished  fondly 
and  irreproachably  within  us.  Yet  when  did  the  midnight  prayer, 
the  morning  liope,  the  hourly  incense  of  the  soul,  avail,  that  we 
should  "dare  to  breathe  them  on  an  earthly  shrine  !  What  brow  that 
was  our  earliest  pride,  'or  music  that  fell  sofb  amid  our  deepest  care, 
hath  not  been  bidden  and  hushed  untimely  1  What  hand  that  hath 
clasped  our  own,  or  affection  wlrereunto  we  would  have  turned,  and 
trusted  ever,  becomes  not  powerless,  fruitless,  in  our  time  of  need,  t 
Why  then  do  we  shrink  and  weep,  when  the  trial  is  upon  ust 
Why  do  we  situs  down  in  sorrow  and  silence,  to  see  the  present  with 
its  countless  spells  go  by  1  Ay,  and  why,  vrith  the  fast  flowing  tears  yet 
undxied  upon  our  cheek,  and  the  weight  still  unlightened  at  our 
lieaxt,  'do  we  turn  ere  long  to  the  ruin  of  our  fallen  images,  and  search, 
though  we  deny  It  to  ouiBelves,  search  dimly  but  trustingly,  for  the 
Bpark  that  beguiled  and  mocked  us  ? 

'  Oh,  thoughts  of  death !  ye  are  all  too  cold  for  Beauty  in  her  con- 
quering hour,  and  Childhood's  dawning  blessedness,  and  Youth  with 
its  unmeasured  hope  !  It  were  dark  indeed  to  remember,  while  ye 
iglitter,  and  blossom,  and  ripen  in  our  very  presence,  that  the  md  of 
4iU  is  dust.  Wherefore,  peace  to  the  sofl-binding  links  of  earth  I  Un- 
checked be  the  glad  fountains  of  human  tenderness,  unclosed  the  lip 
and  eye  of  human  mirth.  Though  we  should  go  no  more  abroad,  're- 
joicing in  the  joy  of  beautiful  and  well-created  things ;'  though  the 
spring  time  and  summer  may  have  lost  for  us  their  fair  and  free  de- 
light, and  we  turn  us  from  glad  music  and  gay  sayings,  remembering 
the  rdays  that  were,  come  we  still  among  them  all  with  a  cheerful 
bearing,  and  dispute  not  here  the  lustre  of  any  earth-bom  spell.  To 
the  spirit  whose  light  hath  been  shaded  by  departing  wings,  there 

Jet  retumeth  an  hour  of  freshness,  and  triumph,  and  joy  —  the  silent 
our  of  dreams  I  Lost  faces  beside  U0 !  — *  low  utterings  and  blessings 
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about  us  and  with  us  I— ^a&willuiglj  we  yield'  ouccKeated'soul  unto 
the  sweet  and  idle  visions  of  the*night..  *  *  .  •  '  Life  i 
life  I  toiling,  infirm,  unruly,  passing,,  precious  life  !. 

'  KoBtricb,.  being  poor, 
Mo9tcboice|.  forsaken :' 

Behold  how  the  mightiest  cherish,,  the  lowliest  worship,,  thee !  Thou 
art  stricken  from  eyes  we  adored*,  from  bosonxs  that  wanned  to  us, 
and  we  utter  the  knell  o£  a  bereft  and  desolate  spirit ;  we  cling  to  the 
silent  and  passionless,  dust,,  as.  though.'  our  own  dark  hour  should 
not  utterly  and  surely  come !  As  thou^linot  for  owr.  lingering  feet,  and 
our  lonely  pilgrimage,  were  spread  the  cold  valley  of  shadows  !' 

Varibtt,  with  more  of  observation,  and  new  impulses,,  will  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  consecutive  records  of  the  diary.  They  will  be 
continued  in  an  early  number. 


LOVE,  DBATH,  AND   TIME.. 

^  Tbov  art  a  stem,  remoneless  foe  1' 

Said  Love  to  the  shadowy  anj^el  of  Death ; 
'  How  oft  in  the  guileless  youchiul  breast 
I  build  me  a  lovely  andtranqiiil.mist, 

And  thou,  grim  L>eatb,  with  destroying  breath, 
Outspreadest  thy  greedy  anns,  and  away 
Thou  bearest  thy  onremsting  prey  I' 

*  Idly  thou  lavest,  poor  silly  Love  I 
I  do  but  forestall  my  brother  Time ; 

In  pity  I  steal  those  victims  away. 
Unscathed  by  sorrow,  untouched  by  exime^ 

Ere  yet  they  mourn  thy  merciless  sway, 

And  on  thy  sUppery  margins  play, 

Or  over  thy  treacherous  quicksands  stray.' 

'  Thou  wonldst  hsve  thy  votaries  linger  hers^ 

To  grieve  over  vain  delusive  dreams; 
To  shed,  in  silence,  the  soul-wrung  tear, 

And  in  their  heart's  lone  deep  recess, 

To  feel  life's  uiter  nothingness ; 
Thou  would' St  linger,  till  r^entless  Time 

Hath  threadbare  worn  each  winning  graee, 
And  from  thy  helpless  victim's  brow 

Hath  swept  away  each  youthful  traee. 
Then  ohide  me  not,  that  oft  I  break 

The  heavy,  clanking  chains  of  earth, 
And  spread  my  wings,  and  bear  away 
To  heaven  my  unresisting  prey.' 

Love  knew,  alasl  all  picas  were  vaini 

He  dashcKl  aside  the  fsUing  tear, 
But  Time  flew  by  on  restless  wing, 

And  whispered  in  the  urchin's  ear, 
*  Smooth  that  fair  brow,  poor  drooping  thing ! 

Cast  far  away  each  harrowing  oar, 
Thou  from  thy  rosy  mantle  fling 
The  dust  and  stains  which  ever  cling 

To  pilgrims  on  this  grovelling  earth ; 
Thou  art  eternal,  and  shalt  spring 
Upward,  on  thy  immortal  wing, 

Claiming  thy  pure  celestial  oirth, 
On  the  fair  shores  of  Gk)d's  own  river, 
Where  Time  and  Death  ihall  reach  thee  never! 
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The  seeds  of  virtue  have  been  sown,  by  a  good  providence,  in  all 
hearts,  and  tbey  spring  up  every  where  to  his  glory.  It  is  not  wholly 
the  result  of  learning  and  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  only  in  civilized 
countries,  and  refined  communities,  that  the  lovely  flowers  of  an  ex- 
alted morality  shed  their  perfume.  In  the  forest,  the  Indian  practi- 
ces, and  is  in  a  measure  acquainted  with,  its  principles.  The  negro 
woman  who  sang  her  song  of  condolence  to  Mungo  Park, '  The  white 
man  sat  himself  beneath  our  tree  ;  he  has  no  wife  to  grind  his  com, 
nor  mother  to  fetch  him  milk,'  could  not  be  the  only  one  of  her  tribe 
with  a  heart  open  to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  principles  of  morality,  like  the  principles  of  all  sciences,  exist 
in  nature;  and  it  is  by  observation  and  study  that  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Though  the  passions  constantly 
oppose  the  exercise  of  the  virtues,  yet  our  true  interest  we  discover 
to  De  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Under  the  mists  of  passion  and  igno- 
rance, we  are  liable  to  err ;  ^et  reflection  and  observation,  by  makine 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  morals,  enable  us  to  avoia 
those  errors,  as  a  better  knowledge  ensues.  It  is  by  thus  observing 
the  actions  of  men,  and  the  consequences  of  them,  that,  in  every  age 
of  the  world  philosophers  have  existed,  who  have  taught  the  most 
beautiful  morality,  more  or  less,  however^  tinged  with  error*  Thua 
was 

*  Socrates  for  sod-like  virtae  famed, 

And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed.' 

The  fragments  of  the  writings  and  sayings  of  these  sages,  have  lefk 
us  a  rich  but  too  scanty  store  of  ancient  wisdom. 

An  eminent  poet  has  the  following  beautiful  sentiment :  '  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  man,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  destruction,  not 
merely  to  forgive,  but  to  seek  and  desire  to  serve  and  benefit,  his  de- 
stroyer; as  the  sandal  tree,  in  the  instant  of  its  overthrow,  sheds  a  sweet 
pernime  upon  the  axe  which  fells  it'  To  the  same  efiect  is  the  follow- 
ing of  Aristippus :  '  It  discovers  peculiar  excellence  in  a  man,  to 
bear  good-will  even  toward  those  from  whom  he  has  received  insults.' 
The  maxims  of  Confucius,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  pre- 
cepts and  reflections  of  many  others,  convince  us  that  the  principles 
of  morals  have  always  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  It  would  appear 
doubtful  whether  thb  science  has  been  improved  by  the  progress  of 
civilization,  equally  vrith  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sciences  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  optics,  are  better  understood, 
and  their  principles  acted  upon  with  more  precision  and  certainty, 
than  the  science  of  morals.  How  this  has  happened,  deserves  in- 
quiry. 

The  constant  and  glorious  exhibition  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
their  adaptations,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  all  beholders  the  idea  of  a 
ekiU  which  contrived,  and  a  power  which  constructed  them.  Thus 
we  find  in  every  age,  and  in  all  countries,  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
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Being;  and  doll  indeed  most  that  people  be,  whose  ohienration  and 
reflection  hare  not  led  to  such  a  conclusion. 

*  The  Great  Spirit,'  says  an  Indian,  in  his  talk  to  the  President,  a 
few  years  ago,  'die  Great  Spirit  has,  eyer  since  the  world  ^asmade, 
and  the  grass  grew,  laid  his  oook  open  to  all  men,  of  whatever  color 
they  may  have  been ;  and  this  book  tells  the  truth  to  all,  and  deceires 
no  man.'  To  the  same  effect  is  a  forcible  writer  of  modem  times, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  quote :  '  The  creation  speaketh  a  universal  lan- 
guage, independently  of  human  speech  or  numan  language,  multi- 
plied and  various  as  they  are.  It  is  an  ever-existing  original,  which 
every  man  can  read.  It  cannot  be  forged ;  it  cannot  be  counterfeited ; 
it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man, 
whether  it  shall  be  published  or  not;  it  publishes  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  preaches  to  all  nations,  and  to  all 
worlds.' 

The  early  religion  of  the  world  would  naturally  consist  of  a  rever- 
ence for  the  divine  Creator,  perceived  in  his  works;  and  an  obser- 
vance  of  the  first  principles  of  morals,  growing  out  of  an  observation 
of  the  relations  existing  among  mankind.  The  necessities  which 
each  felt  for  the  others'  assistance,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  benevo* 
lence,  woold  prompt  to  the  performance  of  the  most  generous  deeds, 
and  the  most  steaay  kindness.  This  pure  religion  would  also  be 
more  or  less  infringed  upon  by  the  passions  and  mistakes  of  the 
imreflecdng,  and  thus  disorder  and  vice  would  more  or  less  mingle 
with  the  affairs  of  men.  For  it  would  appear  that  the  Creator  has 
choeen,  rather  than  create  his  world  without  ills,  to  supply  abundant 
remedies  for  them ;  perhaps  in  order  to  heighten  our  pleasures,  by  a 
ooatrast  with  poMi,  and  to  identify  virtue,  by  a  contrast  with  vicei.  He 
baa  placed  in  the  human  breast  violent  passions,  and  he  has  bloyni 
foitb,  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  storms  and  tempests.  He  has 
also  caused  the  gentle  rain  to  descend  from  the  sweet  heavens,  and 
the  gentler  tear  from  the  eye  of  sensibility;  and  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  has  goodness  and  kindness  have  prompted  them  alL 

Benevolence  appears  to  have  been  the  moving  motive  in  the  Cre- 
ator in  bringing  man  and  all  other  sentient  animals  into  being.  It 
was  in  order  to  diffuse  happiness  and  joy.  And  if  he  has  not  made 
man  absolutely  happy,  he  has  abundantly  placed  happiness  within 
his  reach,  and  made  progress  in  improvement  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures.  He  has  scattered  his  rich  gifts  every  where,  not  only 
adapting  them  to  our  bodily  sensibilities,  but  to  our  mental  percep* 
tions. 

*Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
Bv  kind  iflaBione  of  the  wond'ring  lense, 
lie  mekee  all  nature  beamy  ta  hia  eye, 
And  muaic  to  his  ear.' 

It  was  no  doubt  by  observing  this  goodness  in  the  creation,  with 
the  gratitude  which  it  must  naturally  inspire,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Golden  Age,  before  it  was  corrupted  by  the  inventions  of  the  poet, 
or  the  interest  of  the  priest,  was  a  pure  and  holy  religion ;  a  religion 
like  that  of  Jesus,  consisting  mainly  of  benevolence ;  a  benevolence, 
too,  not  confined  to  their  friends  only,  but  extending  to  those  who 
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might  striye  to  do  them  ill,  and  which  led  them  to  compassionate  most 
of  all  the  heart  agitated  by  hateful  passions*  The  man  imbued  with 
this  religion,  though  he  might  act  on  the  defensive,  could  never  be  an 
agressor.  Akin  to  the  sentiment  of  Aristippus,  already  quoted,  is 
the  following  precept  of  Jesus :  '  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  diat 
curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  and  persecute 

Man  being  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  choose  but  seek  hap- 
piness, as  the  great  end  and  acquirement  of  his  pursuit,  he  casts  his 
attention  in  every  direction  in  order  to  arrive  at  and  secure  this 
treasure.  And,  if  he  be  not  diverted  to  follow  delusions,  with  the 
hope  of  attaining  his  much-desired  object,  he  soon  discovers  that  he 
cannot  be  happy  without  virtue.  The  only  difference  discoverable 
between  happiness  and  pleasure  is,  that  happiness  is  continued  plea- 
sure, and  pleasure  a  short  happiness. 

*  Virtue  is  to  man,'  says  St.  rierre, '  the  true  law  of  nature.  It  is 
the  harmony  of  all  harmonies.  Virtue  alone  can  render  love  sublime, 
and  ambition  beneficent.  It  can  derive  the  purest  gratifications  even 
from  privations  the  most  severe.  Rob  it  of  love,  friendship,  honor, 
the  sun,  the  elements,  it  feels  that  under  the  administration  of  a 
Being  jast  and  good,  abundant  compensation  is  reserved  for  it,  and 
it  acquires  an  increased  confidence  in  Gt>d,  even  from  the  cruelty  and 
imustice  of  man.  It  was  virtue  which  supported,  in  every  situation 
OT  life,  a  Socrates,  an  Epicetus,  a  Fenelon ;  that  rendered  them  at 
once  die  happiest  and  most  respectable  of  mankind.' 

From  the  imperfection  of  both  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution 
cff  man,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  be  uninterruptedly  happy.  From 
4;he  varieties,  also,  in  the  ideas  which  men  entertain  of  this  their  chief 
good,  as  well  as  iheir  diffevent  capabilities  and  situations,  a  greater 
<fhance  exists  of  their  being  happy,  as  well  as  the  various  charactexB, 
offices,  occupations,  and  geniuses,  being  supplied,  which  are  so  ne- 
eessary  in  the  social  state. 

The  ideas  which  we  entertain  of  our  interest,  which  is  conceded  to 
be  the  great  lever  that  moves  the  world,  resolve  themselves  into  the 
notions  we  have  of  happiness.  And  when  we  have  become  so  far 
deluded  as  to  suppose  thatourh^piness  or  interest  can  be  promoted 
by  that  which  procures  misery  to  others,  we  have  imbibed  an  error, 
which  will  infallibly  secure  our  wretchedness.  Observation  and  re- 
flection vriU  inevitably  convince  us  of  this  truth.  Poverty  is  the 
frequent,  but  not  invariatble,  companion  of  vice.  There  are  other 
worldly  or  physical  ills  more  certain  to  accompany  the  vicious ; 
and  ills  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  a  thousand  times  mora  unendura- 
ble than  external  evils,  which  pursue  the  debased  soul,  and  which 
the  ancients  fancied  under  the  name  of  the  Furies,  whose  office  was 
to  torment  the  guilty  by  the  stings  of  conscience. 

We  see  men  living  and  .breathing  around  us,  and  passing  us  every 
day  in  the  street,  with  countenances  and  histories  such  as  convince 
.us  that  the  wrung  heart  would  gladly  barter  its  wealth  for  a  baresub- 
•sistence,  if  it  could  but  undo  a  portion  of  their  life's  history,  and 
which  warn  us  to  beware  of  their  path.  I  could  name  a  long  list  of 
such,  who  tell  us,  with  trumpet  tongue,  and  gorgon  countenances, 
iCbat  the  way  of  the  vicious  is  not  a  pleasant  one.    The  cuib&  of  dls- 
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honesty,  even  when  gilded  with  wealth,  is  hard  enough  to  bear. 
Examples  of  this  class  are  sufficiently  frequent,  without  resorting  to 
those  convict  villains  who  fill  our  jails. 

Thus  observation  and  reflection,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  dire  effects 
of  vice,  as  well  as  commending  to  our  lips  the  pleasant  cup  of  virtue, 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  morality.  If,  therefore,  we  are  ever 
to  find  materials  to  improve  and  perfect  the  science  of  morality,  I  am 
persuaded  we  must  find  them  in  observing  the  relations  existing 
among  mankind,  of  all  classes  and  denominations,  and  a  minute  and 
careful  study  of  these  relations.  These  studies,  together  with  a  con- 
templation of  the  great  works  of  nature,  may,  and  probably  will, 
bring  back  that  simplicity  of  religion,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  —  the  fabled  '  golden  age.'  In 
religion,  as  in  other  sciences,  there  are  two  ages  of  its  simplicity ; 
first,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  next,  in  the  maturity  of  its  phi- 
losophy. To  the  first,  we  cannot  return ;  to  the  latter,  we  appear  to 
be  hastening ;  and  all  philanthropists,  having  an  influence  in  society, 
should,  I  humbly  conceive,  use  their  endeavors  to  hasten  our  return 
to  that  more  perfect  simplicity. 


PR  ATBR. 


Abbmtbd  sans  and  tnnquilled  seas  declare 
To  heaven  and  earth  the  omnipotence  of  prayer ; 
That  givea  the  hopeless  hope,  the  feeble  might, 
Outnins  the  swift,  and  puts  the  strone  to  mght, 
The  noon-tide  arrow  foils,  and  plagues  mat  walk  hy  night. 

II. 

Unmatched  in  power,  unbounded  in  extent, 
As  omnipresent  as  omnipotent ; 
To  no  meridian  nor  clime  confined, 
Man  with  his  fellow  man,  and  mind  to  mind, 
'T  is  hers,  in  links  of  love  and  charity,  to  hind. 

III. 

But  farther  still  extends  her  awful  reign : 
To  her  indeed  belongs  that  golden  chain, 
From  fabled  gods  and  their  Olympus  riven ; 
But,  since  to  Truth  and  her  adorers  given, 
E'en  with  his  Majoui  roan  to  join,  and  earth  with  heaven. 

IT. 

Then  let  those  lips  that  never  prayed,  begin  I 
We  must  or  cease  to  pray  ;  or  cease  to  sin  7 
Each  earth-bom  want  and  wish,  a  grovelling  brood, 
Are  oft  mistaken,  or  misunderstood ; 
But  who  could  dare  to  pray  for  ought  that  is  not  good  1 

▼. 

Not  that  our  prayers  make  heaven  more  prompt  to  giv^ 
But  they  make  us  more  worthy  to  receive : 
There  is  in  that  celestial  treasury 
Wealth  inezhaustiblei  admission  fkee ; 
Bai  he  that  never  prays,  rejects  the  golden  key. 
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Brother  Gray-Frock  and  the  Pilgrim*  [August, 


BEOTBXR    OftAT-FROCK    AKD    THB     PILGRIM. 


r«OM    THk    OBfcMAM    Or    BUKCCK. 


A  FiMuv  maideOi  yowig  and  fairi 

A  cloister-pile  came  to, 
She  pulled  the  bell-rope  at  the  door, 
And  Brother  Gray-Frock  stood  before 

Her,  without  sock  or  shoe. 

She  said,  *Now  praised  be  Jesus  Christ  V 

'  For  eyermore  1'  said  he. 
Most  strangely  these  words  on  him  fell, 
And  when  he  marked  her  features  well. 

His  heartbeat  violently. 

The  pilgrim  in  a  soft,  low  breath, 

And  in  a  timid  tone :. 
'Most  reverend  sir,  oh !  to  me  say, 
If  here  my  heart's  beloY6d  suy, 

In  monastery  lone  V 

*  My  child,  how  can  thy  well-beloY'd 

Be  known  unto  mv  eyesT 
'  Ah  I  by  the  cloth  ot  hair  and  serge^ 
By  ffirdie*  willow-wand,  and  scourge, 

Wnich  nis  fair  limbs  chastise ; 

*  Still  more  by  shape  and  countenance, 

Like  dawning  mom  in  May, 
And  by  his  locks  of  golden  hue^ 
And  bv  his  eyes  of  heav'nly  blue, 

So  niendly,  true,  and  gay!' 

*  My  goodly  child,  how  long  ago ! 

Lionff  dead  and  buried  deep  I 
Therank  grass  waves  with  whistliugmoan. 
And  heavy  lies  the  marble  stone, 

Long  dead  and  buried  deep ! 

'  Seeet  thou  the  ivied  window  there. 

Half  hidden  from  the  sight  1 
There  dwelt  he,  but  expir'a  ere  long, 
Still  weeping  for  his  maiden's  wrong, 
And  like  a  flick' ring  light. 

'Six  youthlul  fellows,  stronff  and  slim, 

yfxih  dong  and  song  ana  prajrer. 
They  bore  unto  the  grave  his  bier. 
While  down  there  trickled  many  a  tear. 
When  sunk  his  coffin  there.' 

* O  wo  1  O  wo  I  so  art  thou  gone? 

Art  gone,  and  buried  low  1 
Now  break.  O  heart  \  the  guilt's  thine  own, 
And  wert  thou  like  his  marble  stone, 

Thou  couldst  not  harder  grow.' 

'Have  patience,  O  my  child  1  not  weep^ 

But  pray  thou  yet  the  more; 
Despair  it  rends  the  heart  in  twain } 
The  eyes'  sweet  light  is  dimm'd  by  pain, 
Then  weep  not  thou  so  SMe !' 


'  O  no  t  meet  reVrend  air,  O  no  1 

Bid  not  my  grief  subside ! 
Since  this  heart's  fond  delight  was  he. 
So  live  and  love  no  vouth  I  see 
In  all  earth  far  ana  wide  I 

'  Then  let  me  ever  sighs  and  tears 

Both  day  and  night  outpour. 
Until  there  break  my  redaen'd  eve^ 
And  till  my  gasping  tongue  shaU  cry, 

•  Thank  HeaTn  Inow  all  is  o'er  / 

'  But  patience,  my  good  child,  nor  weep, 

0  sigh  not  thus  so  sore  J 

Nor  dew  nor  shower  refresh'd  has  yet 
The  once-piill'd  little  violet  — 
It  fades,  and  blooms  no  mope. 

*  Jov  flutters  on  its  wings  away. 

Like  swallows,  on  and  on ; 
Why  hold  we  then  so  fkst  our  wo^ 
Which  weighs  like  lead  the  heart  so  low  1 

Ofi*  with  it  I  Gone  is  gone !' 

'  O  ne  I  most  rev'rend  sir,  O  no ! 

My  sorrows  do  not  touch ! 
And  sufier'd  I  for  this  dear  man 
The  woes  which  but  a  maiden  can, 

1  sufier'd  not  too  much. 

'  So  see  I  him  then  nevermore? 

O  wo  I  now  nevermore ! 
No,  no !  in  gloomy  grave  laid  low, 
Where  falls  the  ram  and  pdts  the  snow. 

And  tall  grass  rustles  o^er  1 

'  Where  are  your  eves,  the  blue  and  clear  1 

Your  cheeks,  the  rosy  red  ? 
Your  lips,  like  lilies'  sweet  perfume? 
Ah !  moulders  all  within  the  tomb. 

While  aches  my  weary  bead  f 

'  My  child,  O  grieve  not  so !  but  think 

What  humors  men  have  seized  I 
In  most  there  blows  from  out  one  breast 
Both  hot  and  cold ;  they  now  arv  blest, 
And  now  as  soon  displeas'd. 

*  Who  knowik  in  spite  of  love  and  faith, 

But  what  he  chang'd  his  mind  ? 
Thy  dearest  love  had  youthful  blood. 
And  youthful  blood  has  fickle  mood 

As  has  the  April  wind.' 

*  Ah,  no  1  moat  rev'iend  sir,  ah,  no  ! 

Say  not  these  words  to  me  I 
My  love  so  dear  was  gentle  too^ 
Like  stalling  gold,  as  pure  and  tme^ 

From  falsenoon  ever  free. 
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And  can  it  be  that  him  the  gtave 

Can  in  ita  dark  jaws  hide  1 
So  bid  I  then  adieu  to  home, 
And  with  mv  pilgnm  staff  I  roam 

The  broad  wond,  far  and  wide. 

*  But  first  rU  tnra  me  to  his  vault, 

And  there  will  I  kneel  low, 
There  ahall,  with  kissee  and  with  aighsi 
And  thousand  tears  from  these  poor  eyes, 

The  grass  more  greenly  grow.* 

•  My  chHd.  O  turn  thae  fint  in  here, 

And  take  refreshment  meet!        [spire. 
Hark  !  how  the  storm  shakes  tower  and 

And  Rlaasy  hail-stones  in  their  ire 
On  root  and  window  beat  T 

'  O  no !  most  rev'rend  sir,  O  no  t 

Hold  me  not  back,  I  pray ! 
The  rain  upon  my  head  may  dash, 
No  rain  in  all  the  world  can  wash 

My  guilt  from  me  away.' 


'Ha!  ha!  good  mistress,  turn  thee  round, 

And  see  thy  comfort  nigh ! 
Fair  love,  see  here  whom  thou  hast  got ! 
Knowest  thou  Brother  Gray-Prock  not  *i 
The  dearest  —  that  am  I  f 

'  Through  pain  of  ever  hopeless  love, 
This  garb  of  serge  I  chose ; 
Soon  had  in  monastery  lone 
My  life  and  never-ceasing  groan 
High  oaths  brought  to  a  close* 

'  Now  heaven  be  praised !  My  trial  year 

Is  not  vet  quite  pass'd  o'er ; 
Pair  maid,  if  now  to  you  Fm  known. 
And  thou  raak'st  hand  and  heart  my  own, 
I  enter  there  no  more.' 

Thank  heaven  !  thank  heaven !  now  pass 
All  sorrows  from  my  heart !        [away 
O  welcome  welcome,  pleasures  blest, 
Come,  my  heart's  chosen,  to  my  breast ! 
Death  only  can  us  part !' 


FOX-CHASE  OF  OLD   ENGLAND. 


BT    W.    H.    tOTHAM. 


'  Nothing  I  admire 


Bayoad  the  mnninf  of  the  well  tnioed  pack. 
At&ult  none,  losing  heart,  but  all  at  work! 
Nonelearlnif  his  task  to  another! — answering 
The  watchAil  huntaman'a  caution,  check,  or  cheer, 
A«  stood  his  rider's  rein !    Away  thej  go !' 


Love  CaAsa. 


I  HAVE  never  seen,  in  any  publication  in  America,  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  an  old-fashioned  English  fox-chase.  Let  me  endeavor  to 
sketch  one,  for  the  entertainment  of  readers  wtio  have  never  been 
called  to  miiigle  in  the  exciting  sport  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
prove  amusing,  since  it  has  afforded  pleasure  to  so  many  great  men, 
in  the  old  world.  Their  minds  are  chiefly  engaged  with  it  through 
the  winter  season,  and  their  indulgence  in  it  is  indeed  extravagant. 
It  is  the  topic  of  conversation,  both  in  the  field  and  drawing-room. 
The  ladies  enjoy  it ;  they  admire  a  '  bold  rider/  and  consider  such 
as  call  themselves  sportsmen,  and  yet  cannot  give  an  accurate  de* 
Acription  of  every  check,  turn,  and  desperate  leap,  they  take,  and 
distinguish  the  notes  of  their  favorite  hounds,  as  cowards  and  '  milk- 
sops,' and  unworthy  to  protect  a  '  spirited  lady.'  Such  opinions  spur 
young  men  on  to  purchase  high-priced  horses,  to  keep  an  extra  num- 
ber, and  by  these  means,  to  gallop  out  of  their  fortunes. 

A  true  sportsman  is  literally  enamoured  with  a  favorite  hound. 
He  delights  to  see  him  take  hb  meals,  and  caresses  him,  as  he  would 
his  dearest  friend.  He  cheers  him  with  a  '  view-halloo,'  a  sound 
which  will  at  all  times  charm  the  ear  of  a  tired  hound,  and  enliven 
the  spirits  of  a  weary  hunter ;  and  when  he  dies,  instead  of  throwing 
him  to  the  mack-hill,  to  decay  inglorionsly,  he  bestows  a  tomb,  a 
monument,  and  an  epitaph,  to  his  memory,  erected  in  the  most  con- 
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BpicuouB  part  of  his  pleasure-ground.  No  sportsman  passes  by, 
without  giving  a  '  death-halloo'  over  the  remains  of  the  old  and 
valued  friend,  who  has  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure.  He  turns  away 
with  many  a  lingering  look  behind,  saying,  perhaps,  *  A  better  hound 
than  lies  buried  there,  never  entered  a  cover  i' 

A  great  brag  is  your  professional  fox-hunter.  His  descriptions  of 
the  chase  are  generally  exaggerated.  As  a  farmer,  however,  cannot 
be  deemed  a  true  sportsman,  he  is  more  likely  to  confine  himself  to 
facts.  Having  trained  a  number  of  young  horses,  to  attract  attention, 
I  was  induced  to  ride  rather  boldly.  Should  a  farmer's  horse  be  seen 
to  flag  in  the  chase,  every  sportsman  is  soon  aware  of  it,  and  will  not 
purchase.  Give  me  a  fair  start,  and  I  could  keep  as  near  the  bounds 
as  the  best  of  them ;  and  my  repeated  success  in  obtaining  the  brush, 
when  but  a  beardless  boy,  elicited  many  a  curse  from  certain  jealous 
sportsmen.  Having,  as  I  modestly  conceive,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  chase,  the  reader  may  rely  upon  the  faithfulness  of  my  sketch. 

A  pack  of  fox-hounds  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty  couples,  to 
which  are  attached  a  huntsman  and  two  whippers-in.  Each  pack 
generally  hunts  four  days  in  a  week,  when  the  frost  will  permit. 
They  make  their  appointments  near  woods,  ifHiere  foxes  frequent,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  duke,  lord,  baronet,  and  esquire, 
who  may  attend  the  meeting,  send  their  servants  forward  with  the 
horses  they  intend  to  ride  through  the  day,  who  take  care  to  ride 
them  steadily  to  the  cover,  and  have  every  thing  as  clean  and  neat  as 
if  just  out  of  the  stable.  Many  gentlemen  who  have  long  distances 
to  come,  send  their  servants  and  horses  to  a  tavern  near  the  meeting- 
place,  the  previous  evening,  and  come  in  parties,  or  alone,  as  their 
uclinations  lead  them ;  some  in  a  carriage  and  four,  some  driving 
tandem,  some  in  a  chaise,  and  some  on  horseback.  There  are  gene- 
rally a  great  many  students  from  the  Universities,  who  go  to  cover  as 
fast  as  their  horses  can  carry  them.  When  these  various  parties 
enter  the  meeting-field,  each  looks  out  for  his  own  servant  and  horse, 
and  the  gentlemen  all  turn  out  of  their  carriages,  each  one  with  scar- 
let coat,  black  waistcoat,  buckskin  or'white  cord  breeches,  top  boots, 
spurs,  and  long  hunting-whip  in  his  hand ;  unless  it  be  a  parson,  who 
is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  black  coat,  his  calling  rendering 
the  scarlet  one  a  forbidden  privilege,  though  his  dress  in  every  other 
respect  corresponds  with  the  others.  Gentlemen  who  come  to  cover 
on  horseback,  generallv  wear  '  overalls'  to  keep  their  dress  clean ; 
and  when  they  arrive,  their  servants  take  them  off,  and  turn  them  out 
as  neat  as  those  who  came  in  their  carriage.  A  sportsman's  dress, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  strikingly  genteel.  Not  a  pin,  a  broach,  or 
any  show  of  jewelry,  is  seen  about  his  person. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  pass  their  morning  compliments,  talk 
over  the  '  last  run,'  relate  the  amusement,  perhaps,  of  the  previous 
evening  —  the  fortunate  boasting  of  his  winnings  at  play,  and  the 
loser  swearing  at  his  losses,  etc.  The  young  farmers  assemble  around 
them,  riding  fine  young  horses,  trained  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The 
nobility  will  give  any  amount  for  them,  if  spirited  and  successfuL 
Among  some  of  the  high  bloods  at  college,  wnom  their  fathers  sup- 
ply well  with  money,  the  price  of  a  good  horse  is  no  object.  The 
credit  of  gaining  the  '  brush,'  *  scalp,'  or  'pad,'  is  worth  the  price  of 
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the  animal.  In  addition  to  the  classes  mentioned,  the  meeting  is 
often  attended  by  merchants,  tailors,  and  grocers,  and  others  who 
haye  horses  of  their  own.  Eyen  gipsies,  who  have  commonly  a 
good  supply  of  old  worn-out  hunters,  and  broken-down  stagers,  often 
sally  out  to  see  the  start.  The  hedger  lays  aside  his  hatchet,  the 
ditcher  throws  down  his  spade,  the  mechanic  leaves  his  handicraft, 
and  the  husbandman  his  tillage,  each  running  as  far  as  his  legs  will 
take  him.  The  poacher  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given 
him  by  the  hounds,  to  disturb  the  game. 

*  It  is  his  delight,  of  a  shiny  night,' 

he  sings,  to  pursue  his  vocation ;  but  many  a  pheasant  and  hare  dis- 
appears in  open  day,  when  the  nobility  and  their  keepers  are  too 
much  excitea  with  the  chase,  to  think  of  foul  play  in  their  preserves. 
Away  they  go  to  the  wood,  in  pursuit  of  the  fox  1  The  whippers- 
in  are  placed  on  the  weather  side,  to  give  the  '  view-halloo,'  when 
Reynard  escapes  from  it,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  '  break  cover"  on 
that  side.  The  huntsman  with  the  pack  of  hounds  stands  near  to  the 
wood,  until  he  thinks  they  are  at  their  post,  and  not  a  hound  dare 
enter  it,  until  he  receives  his  order  from  him ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 

g'ven,  they  all  rush  in,  with  their  heads  and  tails  up,  determined  to 
id  their  prey,  if  the  wood  contains  him.  Each  hound  '  hunts  his 
ground  true,'  and  as  soon  as  the  fox  starts  from  his  den,  (which  he 
perhaps  made  the  same  morning,  being  stopped  out  from  his  hole  the 
night  previous,  by  the  earth-stopper,)  one  or  other  of  the  pack  soon 
takes  scent,  and  gives  the  first  cnallenge,  for  which  every  ear,  of  man 
and  horse,  is  open.  The  instant  it  is  heard,  it  thrills  through  every 
vein,  braces  every  nerve,  and  makes  all '  eager  for  the  chase.'  No 
one  can  imagine  Uie  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  unless  he  has 
himself  been  engaged  in  the  sport.  Every  hound,  when  he  hears  the 
challenge  of  the  first,  makes  his  way  toward  him,  and  all  join  in  the 
cry.  The  music  of  a  well  trained  pack  of  fox-hounds  is  more  grate- 
ful to  a  sportsman's  ear  than  even  the  finest  notes  of  the  immortal 
Catalani,  particularly  when  they  are  coming  toward  him,  and  press- 
ing the  fox  to  break  cover  near  him.  Observe  how  his  horse  paws 
the  ground,  champs  his  bit,  and  stretches  every  limb  with  firmness, 
looking  as  stately  and  noble  as  his  fearless  rider !  Suddenly  you  per- 
ceive he  becomes  perfectly  still,  as  if  a  bullet  had  pierced  him.  He 
is  listening  attentively  for  the  '  view-halloo,'  while  the  rider's  eyes 
look  anxiously  for  the  fox  to  brqak  cover.  He  no  sooner  reaches  the 
open  fields,  than  the  whipperB4ir  discover  him,  and  give  the  expected 
Bound,  the  shrillness  of  which  echoes  through  the  air,  and  is  heard  at 
a  great  distance.  Each  horseman  makes  his  way  toward  the  direc- 
tiiMr  whence  it  proceeds,  and  by  the  time  they  have  nearly  all  arrived, 
the  bounds  break  cover.  Away  they  go  acrbss  the  fields,  and  those 
who  keep  nearest  the  hounds  are  the  best  fellows. 

Many  young  students  are  random,  bold  riders,  but  with  little  judg- 
ment. They  often  tire  their  horses  before  the  run  is^ver,  by  taking 
some  unnecessary  straining  leaps,  on  purpose  to  boast  of  them ;  but 
the  judicous  rider  evades  such,  unless  he  sees  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  shorten  his  cut.  There  are  very  few  horses  that  will 
leap  a  brook  well.    I  have  often  been  much  amused  to  see  them 
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reach  one,  and  have  had  many  a  soaking  from  their  short-camingji. 
Some  few  horaes  will  leap  over  well ;  others  will  come  up  at  full 
speed,  and  halt  suddenly  at  the  edge ;  the  bank  will  give  way,  and 
in  plunge  both  horse  and  rider,  head  foremost  Another  will  come  up, 
save  not  so  near,  in  the  same  way,  and  throw  his  rider  over  his  neck 
into  the  river.  Another  still  will  leap  over,  yet  i^ot  go  far  enough  to 
clear  the  bank  that  hangs  upon  the  opposite  side.  That  giving  way, 
the  horse  and  rider  fall  backward.  Sometimes  the  latter  can  save 
himself  by  rolling  on  the  bank,  as  the  horse  is  falling.  Some  of  the 
horses  start  off  one  way,  and  some  another,  but  generally  follow  the 
hounds,  as  they  like  the  sport  as  well  as  their  riders;  There  are  sel- 
dom any  serious  accidents  happen,  although  a  sportsman  scarcely 
ever  turns  his  head  to  see  whether  there  is  any  danger  in  the  leap  he 
b  about  to  take.  There  is  as  much  jealousy  existing  among  them 
aa  between  two  or  three  ardent  lovers,  courting  a  beautiful  damsel. 
The  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  merchants,  tailors,  grocers,  and 
other  plebeians.  When  these  worthies  come  to  a  fence,  one  or  two 
will  get  off  their  horses,  pull  up  the  dead  wood,  and  make  a  gap  in 
the  hedge.  Some  will  say :  *  Pray,  Sir,  take  that  other  stake  out,  or 
my  horse  will  lame  himself.'  They  will  all  stand  round  the  gap,  and 
get  every  thing  clear,  when  an  old  sportsman,  who  has  been  thrown 
out  in  some  way,  which  will  cause  ill  humor,  seeing  no  other  way  of 
getting  over  the  fence,  but  at  the  spot  where  these  knights  of  the 
counter  are  industriously  engaged,  rides  up  among  them,  presses  his 
horse  through  the  crowd,  and  says,  '  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  yard, 
apron-string,  and  thimble  fellows  !'  '  Oh,  yes  T  they  all  respond,  'let 
him  go  first !'  Then  follow  the  counter-men,  one  after  the  other,  as  they 
came  into  the  world ;  and  as  soon  as  each  leaps  the  ditch,  he  looks 
back  to  see  if  the  other  horses  leaped  as  far  as  his  did ;  ride  to  the 
gates,  open  them,  and  never  see  the  hounds  again,  until  they  come  to 
a  check  ;  and  it  is  seldom  they  do  then,  unless  the  huntsman  should 
make  his  cast  in  the  direction  they  are  coming.  When  that  is  the 
case,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  ride  across  the  scent,  if  the  fox  hae 
taken  the  double.     In  such  event,  the  duke  or  master  of  the  hounda 

gives  them  a  sportsman's  lecture,  as  thus :  '  D n  your  tailoring 

crew  1  Go  home  and  set  cross-legged  on  your  shop-board ;  you  yard* 
men  ;  go  and  measure  your  tape ;  and  you  grocery  men,  put  on  your 
aprons,  and  chew  sugar,  and  not  come  here  to  spoil  the  sport  of  three 
hundred  sportsmen !'  While  this  lecture  is  being  given,  an  old 
favorite  hound,  on  a  cold  scent,  will  give  his  challenge  !  All  eyes  are 
on  him.  '  Hark  to  Trueman  !  — hark !  —  hark  !'  is  the  cry.  The 
hounds  are  cheered,  and  away  they  all  go  again.  It  is,  however, 
generally  slow  cold  hunting,  until  they  come  to  a  small  cover,  where 
the  fox  will  wait  for  them.  Off  they  stnrt  again,  at  top  speed,  for  four 
or  five  miles.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  run,  you  will  see  the  in- 
judicious riders  tumbling  over  the  fences,  their  horses  being  too  tired 
to  clear  them ;  while  the  thorough  sportsmen,  who  have  saved  their 
animals  whenever  they  could,  are  forward,  striving  to  be  in  first  at 
the  death,  and  to  obtain  the  brush.  The  first  in,  teJces  the  fox  from 
the  hounds,  holds  him  up  by  the  neck,  and  gives  the  '  view-halloo/ 
*.  tfikoo-wh&ap  /'  and  cuts  off  the  brush,  thus  winning  the  honor  of  the 
^y«    The  huntsman  then  comes,  takes  off  the  scalp,  cuts  off  his  four 
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*  pads/  and  presents  them  to  those  who  come  in,  in  succession.  The 
music  the  hounds  make,  and  the  anxiety  they  show  to  devour  the 
fox,  would  well  nigh  cheer  a  dying  man,  who  loved  the  sport.  When 
the  fox  is  thrown  among  the  hounds,  they  all  rush  for  a  share  of  him. 
He  is  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Not  a  piece  of  flesh,  hide,  or  bone,  is 
left.  As  soon  as  the  run  is  over,  if  too  late  to  try  for  a  fresh  fox,  they 
return  to  their  dwellings,  or  places  of  invitation,  to  meet  the  ladies 
of  their  families  at  dinner,  discuss  the  affair  over  their  wine,  and 
Bpend  their  evenings  cheerfully  with  the  fair. 

On  one  occasion,  I  attended  rather  a  remarkable  fox-chase.  Two 
packs  of  hounds  met  at  their  appointed  places,  about  fifteen  miles 
apart.  One  fox  crossed  the  other  s  track,  and  both  packs  arrived 
together,  and  pursued  the  same  game.  Each  party  was  excited  to 
the  utmost,  and  bold  riders  were  desperate.  The  scent  was  good, 
and  the  hounds  ran  breast  high,  and  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  riding,  and  not  over  cautiously,  one  of  the  best  horses 
my  father  ever  owned.  He  has  often  told  me  he  expected  to  see  me 
brought  home  on  a  hurdle,  with  two  or  three  broken  limbs,  as  I  knew 
not  what  fear  was.  On  this  occasion,  certain  death  would  scarcely 
have  deterred  the  boldest  of  our  party.  The  cheerful  cry  of  both  packs, 
the  anxiety  of  each  division,  and  the  presence  of  alady,  who  rode  fear- 
lessly, forced  the  nerve  of  every  man  to  its  utmost.  But  as  the  young 
lady  had  ridden  away  from  her  attendant,  one  of  our  best  riders  had 
to  take  charge  of  her  in  his  absence.  Her  beau  had  '  stuck  in  a  bog,' 
though  she,  observing  his  course,  had  cautioned  him  against  the  dan- 
ger. The  damsel  herself  barely  escaped.  Being  light,  however,  and 
her  horse  powerful,  they  pushed  through  it.  In  vain  she  exclaimed, 
with  ail  her  might,  '  Warn  bog  I  my  lord  1  warn  bog !'  The  caution 
came  too  late.  '  My  lord'  jumped  in,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  in, 
for  some  time.  After  giving  a  laborer  a  sovereign  to  extricate  his 
horse,  however,  away  he  went,  as  fast  as  his  beast  could  carry  him. 
One  spur  was  for  the  lady,  and  the  other  for  the  chase.  Which  was 
used  the  most,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  follower  and  the  followed 
pressed  onward. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  run,  there  were  but  four  of  us  who  kept  at 
the  tail  of  the  hounds.  The  remainder,  about  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  left  '  on  their  winding  way,'  pressing  their  tired  horses  ; 
some  rolling  in  the  ditches,  othera  making  their  way  to  the  roads, 
their  horses  being  too  fatigued  to  leap  a  fence.  When  we  were  in 
view  of  the  fox,  in  his  dying  field,  there  was  not  one  more  man  with- 
in a  half  a  mile  !  Never  did  I  feel  so  fearless,  nor  more  joyful.  I 
was  the  first  man  over  the  last  fence,  with  the  fox  and  hounds  all 
immediately  before  me,  and  but  one  man  close  at  my  heels  1  We 
both  leaped  from  our  horses,  with  an  eagerness  utterly  inconceivable, 
save  to  a  true  sportsman.     Both  of  us  reached  the  fox  together,  but  I, 

fortunately,  caught  the  brush,  while  Sir seized  the  head.      We 

tugged  with  mightand  main,  the  hounds  baying  uproariously  all  around 
us.  I  proved  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  wh^Pi  my  antagonist 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  he  relinquished  his  hold,  fell  backward  among 
the  hounds,  with  the  fox  upon  me,  his  brush  in  my  grasp.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  strength  of  Hercules  could  scarcely  have  forced  it  from  me. 
One  of  the  young  hounds  seized  my  prize,  but  I  relaxed  no  whit  of  my 
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hold.  Sir  ■  ■  whipped  him  off,  rubbed  the  fox  over  my  face,  as  I 
lay  on  my  back,  smearing  it  with  blood,  and  laughing  heartily,  as  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Though  a  farmer,  a  true  sportsman,  by  G — d!'  I  gave 
the  '  death-halloo,'  as  soon  as  I  gained  sufficient  breath,  and  cut  off 
the  brush.  Our  other  two  companions  enjoyed  our  struggle,  and 
would  gladly  have  partaken  it.  The  remainder  came  in  as  soon  as 
their  horses  could  bring  them,  the  lady  among  the  number.  I  de- 
livered the  fox  to  the  huntsman,  who  scalped  him,  and  eave  it,  with 

two  pads,  to  Sir ,  and  to  the  two  others  a  pad  each.     My  lord 

from  the  bog  soon  made  his  appearance.  The  lady  no  sooner  saw 
.him,  than  she  cried  out :  '  Warn  bog  !  my  lord !  warn  bog !'  —  and  a 
hearty  laugh  ensued,  in  which  '  my  lord*  joined  as  heartily  as  the  rest. 
I  presented  the  brush  to  the  lady,  apologized  for  my  appearance, 
which,  I  must  admit,  was  none  of  the  nicest.  She  replied,  graciously, 
that  such  an  appearance,  at  the  end  of  a  run,  was  a  sportsman's  glory. 
I  wound  the  brush  round  her  bridle's  front,  sold  my  horse  (at  a  res* 
pectable  bargain)  to  her  lover,  and  returned  home,  quite  satisfied 
with  my  day's  work. 


DICK     EASY's     bargain. 

Dick  East  was  a  man  who  loved  repose ; 
His  good  wife  Rachel  led  him  by  the  noaa 

That  is,  in  other  words,  she  wore  the  breeches  ; 
I  would  not  say  that  Richard  wanted  spirit, 
But  t'  oppose  a  woman,  where 's  the  merit  7 

Who  fights  with  pouting  airs  or  dinning  speeches  7 

Dick  had  a  dog,  and  Jowler  was  bis  name, 
A  cause  of  no  small  grievance  to  the  dame, 

For  Jowler  was  as  lazy  as  his  master ; 
And  in  the  kitchen,  crouchmg,  he  >%ould  creep, 
Lie  on  the  hearth,  or  in  the  corner  sleep, 

With  one  eye  open,  plotting  some  disaster. 

A  joint  of  meat,  unwatched.  he  'd  slyly  snap  it, 
Or  soup  or  gravy  in  a  dish,  ne'd  lap  it, 

And  then,  with  tail  between  his  legs,  creep  out ; 
Or  else  the  dof  was  always  in  the  way, 
The  maids  felfo'er  hiscaircass  every  day, 

And  then  the  kitchen  was  in  such  a  rout ! 

*I  do  declare,'  thus  cried  the  honest  wifc^ 
*■  This  vile  old  brute  will  worry  out  my  life ; 

'  I  wish  the  dog  was  dead,  or  else  in  Ghiinea  I 
'Get  out !'  and  here  she'd  thump  him  with  a  stick, 

*  Were  I  a  man,'  and  here  she'd  look  at  Dick, 

'  But  what's  the  use  to  talk  to  such  a  ninny  V 

Time  after  time,  whene'er  theBe  ills  befel  him, 

Dick  straight  would  swear,  *  Confound  the  dogi  I'Usall  him  ! 

And  then  I  hope  to  have  some  little  quiet.' 
Dick  smoked  his  pipe,  and  still  the  threat  grew  cold ; 
He  quite  forgot  that  Jowler  must  be  sold. 

Until  his  wife  would  raise  another  riot. 

At  length  one  day  Dick  homeward  came  with  glee, 

*  My  dear,  I've  sold  the  dog !'  '  How  much  7'  said  she : 

'Ten  pounds !'  *  ten  pounds!  where  is  it,  honey  7' 
'  I  got  no  cash,'  the  loving  husband  said, 

*  But  took  TWO  PUPPIES,  at  five  pounds  a  head, 

'  Which  comes,  you  know,  my  dear,  to  just  the  money  V 
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*  Abb  they  not  hearty  and  cheerAin  Do  not  their  writings  smack  of  the  rough  mag- 
nanimity oi  the  old  Engliah  vein  1  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial,  enlarging  the  heart, 
and  productive  of  sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits  in  the  concoction  f 


Cbuxm*  Lams. 


It  ia  in  the  literature  of  a  nation  that  her  best  history  is  contained. 
Wide  as  her  conquests  may  have  extended  over  land  and  sea,  they 
are  but  proofs  of  her  strength,  and  often  of  her  folly  and  blind  pas- 
sion ;  while  the  history  of  her  palitical  changes  is  but  a  ten-times-told 
tale  of  fraudulent  power,  overthrown  by  still  greater  fraud,  or  of 
violmice  overwhelmed  by  violence.     But  a  nation's  literature  is  her 
loftiest  and  purest  remembrancer.    In  it  we  see  mirrored  forth  those 
great  minds  whose  names  adorn  her  annals,  and  whose  embodied 
thoughts  the  world  has  till  now  preserved,  and  will  never  willingly 
let  die.     The  early  English  writers  who  preceded  Dryden,  were  the 
authors  of  a  literature  second  to  but  one  of  all  that  ever  existed.    A 
splendid  galaxy  of  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen,  have  given  this  ver- 
dict, and  their  testimony  cannot  be  invalidated,  on  the  ground  of 
national  prejudice.    They  belong  neither  to  that  class  of  small  spirits, 
whose  only  means  of  elevating  their  own  country  is  at  the  expense 
of  others,  nor  to  those  half-bred  intellects,  who  are  acquainted  with 
no  language,  feelings,  or  thoughts,  save  those  which  they  see  every 
day  around  them.     The  men  of  whom  we  speak,  have  not  only,  by 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  fountains,  prepared  them- 
selves to  compute  the  volume  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  mind  flowing 
from  those  sources,  but  have  made  themselves  adepts  in  the  national 
literatures  of  Europe.     Those  who  praise  Milton,  have  followed  the 
great  Dante  in  his  journey  through  hell  and  heaven,  and,  with  no 
incurious  eye,  have  viewed  him  crossing,  with  earthly  footsteps,  the 
burning  marl ;  now  listening  to  the  sweet-toned  and  grave,  though 
not  sad  words  of  the  spirits  of  the  heathen  poets,  or  to  the  wild, 
unintelligible  shouts  of  the  tormented  Nirarod,  as  his  gigantic  ghost 
stood  waist-deep  in  the  pit,  with  its  huge  companions,  Briareus,  and 
TyphsBus,  and  Antaeus,  '  like  the  roast  of  some  tall  admiral,'  and 
Ephialtes  convulsed  with  agony,  and  in  his  frantic  struggles  rocking 
to  and  fro,  like  some  huge  tower,  waving  from  its  base  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  or  dazzled  with  the  effulgence  that  for  an  instant  increased 
even  the  brightness  of  heaven,  as  his  first  and  only  love,  Beatrice, 
looked  with  a  smile  upon  him  from  her  place  among  the  choir  of 
angels.     The  admirers  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  beauties  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  with  the 
mirth  of  PulcL     And  the  readers  of  the  English  dramatists  are  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre,  but  also  with 
the  gorgeous  arabesques  of  Germany,  the  sportive   merriment  of 
Lopez  de  Vega,  and  the  graceful  regularity  of  the  French  drama. 
Such  are  the  qualifications  for  judgment  possessed  by  those  who  pro- 
nounce the  literature  of  which  we  speak  to  be  surpassed  alone  by  that 
of  Ghreece,  if  indeed  it  have  any  superior.    Even  admitting  the  criti- 
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cal  Buperiority  of  the  Grecian  writers,  the  literature  of  England  ought 
to  receive  still  greater  attention ;  for  while  these  writings,  (which 
hear  the  same  relation  to  our  contemporary  literature  that  the  lofly 
portals  and  long  colonnades  which  the  architects  of  Petra  carved  in 
the  living  rock,  do  to  the  plaster  pillars  and  wooden  cornices  which 
sometimes  adorn  our  tasteful  edifices,)  are  models  of  our  ownlanguage, 
productions  of  our  own  ancestors,  and  proud  monuments  of  our  own 
national  glory,  the  literature  of  Greece  refers  to  nations  that  have 
passed  away  ;  to  men  concerning  whom  history  is  almost  silent,  and 
to  strange  and  unknown  customs  \  insomuch  that  their  serious  pro- 
ductions are  like  the  relics  of  their  fortresses  and  temples,  which  were 
strong,  and  are  beautiful,  but  are  now  neither  fit  for  worship  nor  de- 
fence ;  while  their  gayety  is  like  the  wine-cups  dug  up  in  Pompeii, 
which  once  were  garlanded  with  roses  and  ivy,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  at  the  feasts  of  Roman  statesmen  and  soldiers,  but  now  are 
'  sad  sepulchral  pitchers,  which  have  no  joyful  voices,  silently  ex* 
pressing  old  mortality,  the  ruins  of  forgotten  times.' 

The  long  and  bright  first  day  of  English  literature,  whose  fervid 
noon-tide,  and  gorgeous  though  lurid  and  thunderous  sunset,  were 
well  worthy  of  so  fresh,  dewy,  and  beautiful  a  morning,  began  with 
the  father  of  our  poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  In  speaking  of  this 
writer,  as  compared  with  his  great  followers,  it  may  be  said,  that 
while  sublimity  is  the  characteristic  o{  Milton,  and  the  Fafiry  Queen 
of  Spenser  seems  like  some  long  and  passionate  dream,  wherein  the 
imagination  had  tasked  itself  to  accumulate  together  all  sights  and 
sounds  of  loveliness,  the  characteristics  of  Chaucer  are  the  mingled 
liveliness  and  beauty,  humor  and  pathos,  which  give  the  world  assu- 
rance of  a  poet.  There  is  no  writer  so  Homeric.  There  is  none 
who  so  describes  the  court,  with  its  press  of  knights  and  ladies,  or 
the  wild  turmoil  of  the  tournament,  when  trump  and  clarion  have 
sounded,  and  the  chsmpions  meet  in  mid  space ;  when  the  bright 
swords  strike  fire  from  the  armor,  and  the  splinters  from  broken 
lance-shafts  fiy  high  into  the  air,  and  down  go  barbed  war-horse, 
and  plumed  knight: 

'  Then  might  ye  tee  looee  steeds  at  random  run, 
Whose  luckless  riders  late  were  overthrown.' 

One  should  be  himself  a  poet,  to  describe  that  wild,  high  excitement, 
and  that  rush  of  language,  words  flung  out  like  sparks  of  fire«  which 
narrates  the  story  of  Arcita's  last  battle. 

And  more.  There  is  no  writer  who  can  lay  claim  to  a  greater 
share  of  that  noblest  quality  of  a  poet,  a  love  of  all  things  beautiful. 
Chaucer,  in  every  part  of  his  joyous,  sweet-humored  writings,  seems 
to  aim  at  binding  his  words  to  dwell  in  the  reader's  mind,  in  con- 
nection with  all  lovely  things.  His  poems  are  replete  with  all 
pleasant  sights  and  sounds  ;  of  the  soft  shining  rain  of  spring,  of  the 
glittering  dew  at  sun-rise,  of  the  wild-flower  in  the  meadow,  and  the 
song  of  the  bird,  as  it  flutters  through  the  underwood.  It  was  no 
weakness  or  timidity  which  occasioned  it ;  for  where  the  vices  or  the 
errors  of  the  age  were  in  question,  not  Frank  Rabelais  himself  was  a 
bolder  jester. 

His  highest  praise  I  mention  last     He  lived  in  a  licentious  age, 
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yet  is  there  no  writer  who  has  spoken  of  love  with  more  respect  and 
honor.     Let  me  repeat  his  own  beautiful  words  : 

*  For  thereof  truly  cometh  all  goodness, 
All  honor  and  all  gentleness, 
Worshii),  ease,  all  fair  and  just, 
Perfect  joy,  and  full  assured  trust, 
Jollity,  pleasaunce,  and  freshness. 

'Lowlyhood,  larcess,  and  courtesy, 
Seemlioess,  anatrue company, 
Dread  and  shame  to  do  amiss, 
For  he  that  truly  Love's  servant  is. 
Than  be  sham6d,  had  rather  die.' 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  oldest  of  our  poets ;  and  though  his 
spelling  be  antiquated,  and  his  lines  sometimes  require  a  glossary, 
still  this  should  not  binder  his  being  read  by  all  who  love  true  poetry; 
who,  when  they  first  peruse  him,  are  conducted  to  a  hill  side,  labo- 
rious, indeed,  at  the  first  asceyir;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full 
of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming. 

Chaucer  had  no  immediate  successor.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  time 
of  blood  and  rapine  came  over  England.  The  war  of  the  Roses,  the 
bloodiest  of  English  civil  wars,  broke  out,  and  for  many  years  raged 
unchecked.  It  was  no  war  of  principles,  like  the  subsequent  revo- 
lutions, but  a  loathsome,  brutal  conflict  for  the  throne.  The  noble- 
man was  beheaded,  the  merchant  plundered,  the  peasant  starved. 
The  horrors  of  that  warfare  are  inconceivable.  It  is  a  historical  fact, 
that  in  later  times,  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  in  France,  so  con- 
stant was  the  terror,  and  so  long-continued  and  universal  the  danger, 
that  at  length  the  very  cattle  knew  the  note  of  warning,  and  would, 
of  their  own  accord,  leave  the  pasture,  and  run  bellowing  to  their 
homes,  whenever  they  heard  the  alarm  bell.  Yet  this  was  but  a 
trifle,  compared  with  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
At  length,  the  dire  conflict  ceased.  Quiet  and  plenty  reigned  over 
the  land.  The  Catholic  religion  was  overthrown,  and  education 
extended.  Again  it  was  restored,  and  served  to  excite  the  national 
mind  to  thought.  The  study  of  the  Greek,  with  its  glorious  literature, 
was  introduced  into  the  Englbh  Universities.  The  language  of 
Machiavelli  became  as  necessary  an  accomplishment,  as  French  is 
now.  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  scholars  wrote  all  books,  not 
intended  solely  for  their  own  countrymen.  The  Reformation  had 
now  gone  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  A  new  world  had  been 
discovered.  A  new  way  had  been  marked  out  to  the  old,  by  Vasco 
de  Gama.  The  Hollanders  were  in  arms  against  Spain.  The  Hu- 
guenots were  girded  on  behalf  of  that  Old  Cause,  for  which  the 
Waldenses  had  died  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  the  snow  of  the  CevenneSt 
so  many  years  before.  The  breath  which  had  gone  out  of  the  mouths 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  had  not  fallen,  but  had  gone  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  over  all  Europe,  upturning,  to  its  lowest  bottom,  the  depths 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  lashing  it  into  furious  and  swelling  com- 
motion. '  Tho  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  hiffh.' 
But,  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  England  was  calm,  amidst 
all  this  tumult.    Peace  was  within  her  borders.    All  the  enthusiasm 
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of  the  race  of  men,  of  all  the  most  eDthusiastic  toward  great  ends^ 
pqured  Itself  forth  in  rapturous  fealty  to  their  queen,  the  great  Olo- 
riana.  The  wild  tumult,  all  around,  excited  them,  but  not  to  evil. 
The  pent-up  fire  of  their  hearts  vented  itself,  not  in  civil  contest,  but 
in  burning  words  at  home,  and  in  feats  of  the  wildest  and  most 
chivalric  valor  abroad.  It  was  the  time  of  *  movine  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,'  of  adventures  among  '  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle ;'  the 
epoch  of  Walter  Raleigh,  of  Drake,  and  Willoughby,  of  Davis  and 
FJrobisher.  But  at  home,  all  was  quiet.  The  fearful  turmoil  abroad 
came  upon  the  English  like  the  lamentations  within  the  portals  of 
hell,  upon  the  ear  of  Dante ;  sighs,  weepings,  and  loud  exclamations, 
resounding  through  the  starless  night,  and  sounds  as  of  different 
tongues ;  horrible'speeches,  words  of  sorrow,  accents  of  wrath ;  voices 
loud  and  hoarse, '  with  hands  together  smote;'  but  they  themselves 
felt  no  evil,  and  looked  to  dee  no  sorrow.  The  national  excitement 
was  fostered  and  directed  by  the  education  then  in  vogue ;  an  edu- 
cation, inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  modem,  in  the  amount  of  information 
conveyed,  but  tenfold  better  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  and 
purify  the  taste ;  and  its  result  was,  a  race  of  men  of  whom  it  might 
be  most  fitly  said,  '  There  were  fl(iants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.' 
Then  was  the  time  of  learned  soldiers,  of  polished  scholars,  of  prac- 
tical and  shrewd  men  of  taste.  At  no  other  period  could  have 
flourished  that  mirror  of  poetry,  Philip  Sydney  ;  now  shining  at  court, 
now  in  company  with  his  sister  Lucy,  writing  that  beautiful  romance, 
the  '  Arcadia ;'  now  closeted  with  statesmen,  now  entertaining  the 
ambassadors  who  came  to  offer  him  the  elective  crown  of  Poland ; 
now  translating  from  the  French  of  Philip  Momay  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  philosophical  of  works  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and 
now  dying  from  that  musket  shot  to  which  his  fearless  emulation  had 
exposed  him.  Such  were  the  critics  for  whom  the  men  of  that  period 
wrote. 

Then  arose  a  literature,  such  as  no  other  nation  ever  possessed. 
Tasteful  and  polished,  to  an  unexampled  degree,  and  yet  flushed  with 
life  and  warmth,  the  poems  and  plays  of  that  epoch  have  had  no 
rivals.  It  was  not  a  time  when  dispute  ran  high,  although  the  hidden 
sources  of  dissension  had  began  to  pour  forth  their  bitter  waters ;  and 
thus  the  sterner  and  graver  questions  were  postponed  until  the  next 
generation.  The  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  one  of  excite- 
ment, of  fancy,  and  of  gayety ;  and  accordingly,  no  later  writer  has 
been  impelled  by  those  brave,  visionary  impulses,  to  which  our  old 
poets  yielded. 

Merely  to  enumerate  the  elegant  writers  of  that  period,  would  re- 
ouire  too  much  space,  so  many  are  there  whose  works  are  compara- 
tively unread.  Of  the  '  myriad-minded  Shakspeare'  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  speak.  His  works  are  made  even  more  beautiful  by 
their  antiquity : 

*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  «  /tme-change 
Into  iomething  rich  sad  strange.' 

But  bow  are  his  contemporaries  neglected  ?    Who  reads  that  rare 
and  artful  humorist,  Ben  Jonsoni     Who  is  acquainted   with  the 
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brilliant  wit  and  touching  pathos  of  that  gayest,  liveliest,  sweetest 
of  poets,  John  Fletcher,  and  the  beautiful  writings  of  his  two 
cousins,  like 


'  fairy  visions 


Of  those  say  creatures  of  the  elements, 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live^ 
And  play  i*  the  plighted  douda  T 

All  these  are  unread  by  the  mass ;  and  with  them  are  forgotten 
those  stately  builders  of  verse,  Massinger  and  Chapman,  and  many 
another  writer,  whose  productions  lie  neglected  in  old  libraries, 
although  each  '  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit.'  For  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  all  these  contempo- 
raries unnoticed,  save  the  second  luminary  of  that  time,  EoMtrND 
Spknser,  who  wrote  the  '  Fa6ry  Queen.'  Language  deserving  of 
being  considered  a  model  of  pure  and  beautiful  English,  and  a  versi- 
fication sweet  as  the  melody  of  flutes,  and  '  smooth  as  Pelop's  shoul- 
der,' form  but  a  slight  part  of  the  merits  of  that  lovely  poem. 
'  Solemn  processions  of  purple  thought,'  lofty  allegories,  and  scenes 
of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  all  combine  to  give  light  and 
dignity  to  what  would  otherwise  be  overpowering  and  fatiguing, 
through  the  very  mass  and  extension  of  its  beauty.  It  is  like  some 
vast  tropical  thicket,  choked  and  matted  with  goreeousness  and  luxu- 
riance, and  bewildering  from  the  constant  spread  of  huge  trees  and 
lovely  flowers.  We  gaze  around  us,  like  Spenser's  own  knight-errant 
in  the  enchanted  castle : 

'  beholding  all  the  way, 

The  gpodly  works,  and  stones  of  rich  array. 
Cast  into  sundry  shapeik  by  utmost  skill. 
The  like  on  esrth  I  nowhere  reckon  may. 
And  underneath  the  river  rolling  still, 
With  murmur  soft,  that  seemed  to  serve  the  workman's  will.' 

Spenser  was  the  last  of  the  chivalric  poets  ;  and,  with  one  grand 
exception,  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  last  who  found  his  inspiration 
in  nature,  among  forests  and  waterfalls  —  gardens,  fountains,  and 
meadows.  Never  was  there  a  sublimer  poet,  although  the  height  of 
Milton's  imagination  is  more  constantly  retained,  and  rendered  less 
material,  bv  its  Hebraic  tinge  of  thought.  Milton's  poems  affect  us 
like  those  dreams,  where  unseen  yet  distinguished  shapes  of  beauty 
and  terror  pass  before  our  sleeping  vision,  and  the  dusky  air  is  moved 
by  solemn  and  majestic  harmonies.  But  to  read  Spenser,  is  like 
wandering  in  some  wide-spread  garden,  with  yast  and  hoary  trees, 
all  glowing  with  the  blossoms  of  the  creepers  round  them ;  with  cool 
arbors  and  bright  gushing  springs ;  vrith  g^raceful  statues  and  gay-plu- 
maged  birds,  now  shown  forth  by  the  brilliancy  of  noon-day,  and  now 
hushed  in  the  repose  of  the  soft,  still,  holy  night. 

The  time  of  English  poetry  soon  passed  away.  Long  before  the 
death  of  James,  those  disputes  and  aggressions  commenced,  which 
as  yet  only  troubled  the  sweet  fountain  of  our  literature,  without 
awakening  the  national  mind  to  that  whirlwind  energy,  which  brought 
on  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  nation  was  like  the  fabled  Cnnis,  when 
driven  from  among  the  nymphs,  and  before  the  repentant  god  had 
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endowed  her  with  the  frame  of  masculine  strength  and  figure,  in- 
yulnerable  against  all  weapons,  which  rendered  Cteneus  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  fabulous  heroes.  Still,  one  heaven-bom  mind  re- 
tained the  hidden  spark  of  flame  divine ;  but  beside  him,  scarce  one 
great  mind  was  visible.  But  causes  were  at  work,  which  were  soon 
to  raise  up  in  one  night  a  brood  of  men,  who  should  dethrone  the 
son  of  him  who  had  sowed  the  dragons'  teeth  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  Puritans  rose  up,  and  banded  together  for  their  rights ;  and  high 
advanced  before  their  ranks,  during  all  that  struggle,  shone  like  a 
comet  the  fifiry  sword  of  Milton,  drawn  to  gain  that  charter  and 
freehold  of  rejoicing  which  lye  enjoy,  by  our  descent  from  those  iron 
men,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  their  errors,  at  least  thought  no- 
thing worthier  than  truth  and  right,  and  feared  nothing  save  the  curse 
pronounced  on  those  who  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  They 
gained  their  cause,  and  the  death  of  their  leader  brought  about  their 
fall,  and  the  restoration  of  the  worst  tyrant  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
English  throne. 

It  became  the  sad  duty  of  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  period,  to 
sit  and  listen  to  the  ravings  of  a  sick  and  delirious  nation.  Milton  and 
Sydney  were  both  called  to  give  up  nearly  all  that  is  held  dear  to  man. 
The  one  sat  in  his  hovel,  poor,  old,  and  blind  ;  his  ofRce  taken  from 
him,  his  writings  burnt  by  the  hangman,  his  life  only  spared  through 
the  contemptuous  mercy  of  his  foes ;  his  little  property  embezzled 
by  his  avaricious  wife,  and  his  books  and  furniture  stolen  by  '  those 
pelican  daughters  ;'  while  the  other  was  soon  to  be  called  to  die  upon 
a  scaffold,  in  behalf  of  the  truth.  And  in  these  were  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  birth  to  the  noblest  of  English  poems,  and  the 
most  eloquent  and  masterly  of  treatises  on  politics.  The  writings  of 
Milton  are  now  '  fashionable,'  and  they  need  no  praise.  But  Alger- 
non Sydney's  Discourses  on  Government  must  not  thus  be  passed 
over;  for  if  the  most  just  ideas,  the  most  convincing  arguments,  and 
the  highest  spirit  of  freedom,  should  secure  perusal,  then  ought  that 
work  to  be  studied  by  all ;  as  well  by  those  who  seek  proofs  where- 
with to  establish  republicanism,  as  by  such  as  look  for  some  model 
which  may  impart  that  earnest,  sarcastic,  masculine  eloquence,  which 
lightens  and  thunders,  and  rends  its  opponent,  and  which,  when 
clothed  in  another  language,  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  of 
Athens.  For  so  are  all  the  inferior  parts  of  eloquence  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  sole  aim  of  proving  the  point  in  hand,  and  covering 
with  merited  contempt  the  puny  asserter  of  the  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong,  that  to  read  that  book  is  like  gazing  upon  the 
Btruggles  of  some  colossal  wrestler,  whose  beautiful  proportions  and 
graceful  attitudes  we  might  admire,  were  we  not  obliged  rather  to 
notice  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  terrible  strength  which  he  puts 
forth. 

Time  and  space  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  elder  school  of  writers ;  to  speak  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  stately  and  high- wrought  pomp  of  language,  and  his  phi- 
losophical mysticism,  or  to  criticize  the  immortal  Hudibras,  in  which 
the  vast  and  various  learnine  of  the  past  generation  is  so  drolly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  wit  and  whim,  which  distinguished 
the  rising  school.     Sydney  and  Milton  were  the  last  relics  of  that 
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race  of  giants,  whose  thoughts  and  deeds  have  gone  through  all  the 
world,  and  in  them  the  sun  of  England  set,  after  no  unworthy  course, 
and  soon  destined  to  rise  with  new,  though  not  equal,  brilliancy. 

B.  F.  G. 


HTMN     OF     THB    VOYAGERS. 


'  Tub  wbita  ftMm  duhei  high !  away,  away ! 
Shrood  my  green  land  no  more,  thou  blinding  ipray '/ 


Stabs  of  midnigbt,  clustering  o'er  \i9t 

Light  our  pathway  o'er  the  sea! 
HarK !  the  dark  waves  shout  before  us, 

And  the  breece  unchains  its  glee ; 
Li^ht  us,  light  us,  gems  of  heaven ! 

While  we  journey  o'er  the  ocean  ; 
Ye  to  night's  calm  hour  have  given 

All  the  poetry  of  devotion. 

Watch  u^  watch  us,  gently,  brightly  t 

We  will  watch  ye,  too,  in  turn ; 
Charming  Hope  in  whispers,  lightly, 

Promises  a  sweet  return ; 
Household  faces  shine  around  us, 

O'er  the  waters  as  we  fly,   ' 
Memory's  magic  spells  have  bound  ns-^ 

Hist !  —  was  that  the  sea-bird's  cry  t 

Oh !  it  seemed  to  speak  of  home, 

Home,  and  all  her  laus|[hing  daughters, 
Torrents  with  their  ambient  foam, 

And  willows  stooping  o'er  the  waters ; 
Sea-bird  !  sea  bird  1  shout  once  more^ 

Thou  bearest  not  one  note  of  sorrow ; 
Thou  comest  from  that  happy  shore 

Which  we  hope  to  greet  to-morrow! 

Tell  us  of  our  household  dwelling, 

Wanderer  of  the  starry  niebt  \ 
Are  the  founts  we  loved  stilfwelling, 

In  the  pale  moon's  softened  light? 
Does  the  pine-tree  murmur  still, 

And  the  tall  old  aspen  shiver? 
And  the  Mittle  tinkling  riir 

Still  haste  on  to  kiss  the  river? 

Tell  us,  tell  us,  wandering  sea-bird! 

Thou  art  from  that  blessed  shore, 
Faintly  now  thy  voice  is  heard, 

Bfinjgling  with  the  ocean's  roar; 
Now  It  rises,  now 't  is  gone, 

While  the  moon  goes  riding  by, 
And  the  good  ship  speedeth  on, 

'Neath  the  starry  midnight  sky. 

GKiide  ns,  thou  who  art  in  Heaven ! 

While  we  slumber  on  the  billow. 
And  in  visions  all  Elysian, 

Press  once  more  the  household  pillow  f 
Guide  us,  while  the  stars  beam  brightly. 

And  the  canvass  greets  the  breese, 
Touch  us,  winds  of  midnight,  Hghtlv ! 

Smile  yet  brighter,  moonlit  seas  f 
DHes,  JU|f,  183&  n.  w.  al 
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OLD   AGE  AND    BEAUTIT. 


BY    GR4CB    GKArTOH. 


Onoe  upon  a  time,  a  very  beautiful  lady  received  a  strange  visitor. 
She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  dressing-room,  stripped  of  all  the  fash- 
ionable ornaments  that  usually  decked  her  person,  and  which  were 
now  strewed  around  her  in  every  direction.  Some  were  tossed  over 
the  backs  of  chairs ;  others  she  was  arranging  in  her  armoire ;  and 
the  most  costly  glittered  in  an  open  casket  on  the  toilette  tab)e.  She 
had  risen  late,  and  was  now  rectifying  the  disorders  of  the  preceding 
sight ;  for  she  had  cast  offher  finery  in  hasty  negligence,  afier  having* 
at  a  late  hour,  taken  leave  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  who 
had  crowded  her  drawing-rooms,  tasted  her  sweets,  and  basked  in 
her  smiles,  for  a  few  brief  hours,  and  then  left  her  to  —  her  own 
thoughts.  These  she  soon  buried  in  sleep ;  but  the  next  morning — 
ah  I  how  'stale  and  unprofitable'  it  sometimes  appears  1  — the  next 
noming,  this  lady  felt  strangely  weary ;  late  hours  began  to  have  an 
effect  upon  her,  for  which  she  was  puzzled  to  account.  She  sank 
Into  an  easy  chair,  when  her  labors  were  ofer,  and  it  so  chanced  that 
the  large  mirror,  swinging  over  the  toilette,  inclined  a  little,  so  as  to 
reflect  ner  whole  person.  She  naturally  enough  fixed  an  anxious 
gaze  on  that  much  admired  form  ;  but  alas !  a  lew  hours  seemed  to 
nave  wrought  sad  changes  there.  All  her  boasted  charms  appeared 
to  have  been  thrown  aside  with  the  elegant  apparel  that  had  so  lately 
adorned  her. 

'  How  unbecoming  these  loose  robes  are !'  she  exclaimed ;  'and 
yet  I  used  not  to  think  so,'  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  '  And  this  homut 
de  nuit  —  I  never  before  thought  it  so  frightful :  pshaw !  it  makes  an 
old  wonMin  of  me !'  So  saying,  she  removed  the  offending  cap,  and 
throwing  it  from  her,  began  to  arrange  her  fine  tresses  into  a  more 
becoming  head-dress ;  but  the  plain-spoken  mirror  before  her  told 
such  home  truths,  in  its  own  quiet,  reflective  manner,  that  she  found 
her  task  an  irksome  one,  and  grew  fretful  with  her  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  restore  to  her  hair  its  glossy  blackness,  and  to  her  face  its 
dimpled  charms. 

'I  thought  something  was  wrong,'  said  she,  as  she  looked  up 
languidly  at  a  side  window,  where  the  upper  blinds  had  been  left 
open ;  *  it  is  that  odious  light  streaming  in  from  above,  so  unbecom- 
ingly, that  makes  me  look  so  haggard  this  morning ;  and  then  the 
fatigue  of  so  large  a  party.  How  beautiful  Euphrosyne  looked !' 
continued  she,  musingly.  ^  She  was  a  little  child  when  I  made  my 
d^but  on  the  stage  of  fashion,  and  now,  behold  her  radiant  in  the 
proud  loveliness  of  a  youthful  matron !  Time  was  when  1  could 
have  matched  her  charms,  buC  now Well,  well ;  I  was  never  be- 
fore so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  alteration  a  few  years  can  make. 
How  changed  I  look !  How  very,  very  wretched  and  nervous  I 
feel  this  morning!'  Arain  she  turned  her  languid  eyes  upward, 
toward  the  intrusive,  tell-tale  beam ;  glanced  them  once  more  over 
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the  mirror,  and  started  with  affiright ;  for,  reflected  there,  she  per- , 
«eived  a  dimly-defined  but  most  unsightly  form  bending  orer  her. 

'I  know  thee,  insidious  intruder!'  cried  she,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands :  '  I  have  had  warnings  of  thy  approach,  and  now 
thou  art  here;  yet  I  defy  thee !' 

*  Hush,  hush  !'  said  the  calm,  hollow  voice  of  Old  Age,  for  no  other 
than  he  was  the  strange  visitor,  '  hush !  do  not  defy  me;  I  have  not 
yet  laid  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  on  thyself  it  must  depend  whether 
my  sure  touch  be  that  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy ;  whether  the  domi- 
nion I  shall  surely  exercise  over  thy  fate,  be  that  of  a  gentle  master, 
x>r  a  stem  tyrant' 

While  these  words  were  sounding  ominously  within  her  heart,  the 
lady  endeavored  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  import.  She  rose  firom 
the  dressing-table,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her  maid  to  shut  the 
blinds,  and  keep  them  better  closed  in  future.  She  then  gave  some 
directions  respecting  her  wardrobe,  and  throwing  herself  on  a  sofa, 
fell  into  a  reverie,  in  which  she  laid  vigorous  plans  for  defeating  the 
designs  of  Age.  'I  will  so  disguise  myself,'  thought  she,  'that  the 
wretch  will  not  know  me.  His  presence  here  is  a  heavy  burthen, 
and  it  would  be  mortifying  past  endurance,  to  be  recognised  by  such 
an  antediluvian  monster,  in  the  midst  of  society,  from  hence  forward 
and  for  evermore  to  have  my  name  coupled  with  his.'  So  the  next 
time  she  dressed  for  company,  her  own  hair  was  gathered  away  out 
of  sieht,  and  some  shining  ringlets  were  substituted  in  its  place ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  becommg  effect  of  a  new  and  elegant  head-dress, 
a  slight  tinge  of  rouge  concealed  the  ravages  time  had  made  on  her 
complexion  :  and  thus,  indeed,  she  might  be  said  to  defy  Old  Age; 
for  though  he  frequently  hovered  about  her,  and  whispered  his 
melancholy  forbodings  in  her  ear,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive, 
that  in  company,  at  least,  no  one  was  aware  of  his  presence  but 
herself. 

It  was  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  boudoir,  that  Old  Age  became 
her  persecutor ;  when  the  excitement  of  admiration  was  over ;  the 
person  disrobed  of  its  g^ay  attire,  the  countenance  of  its  false  orna- 
ments, and  forced  smiles ;  ah !  Age  claimed  her  then,  and  grew 
familiar.  She  never  seated  herself  at  her  toilette,  but  he  placed  him- 
self at  her  side,  and  preached  to  her,  and  pried  into  her  heart,  and 
annoyed  her  so  incessantly,  that  there  was  no  resource  for  her,  but 
to  array  herself  with  skill,  and  fly  to  company  again  for  relief.  It 
was  a  sad  sight  —  her  worn  countenance,  and  faded  form,  beneath 
the  frail  disguises  of  fashion. 

*  Why  so  weary  of  me  alreadv  V  said  Age  to  her,  one  day,  when 
he  saw  the  advantage  he  was  gaming ;  '  why  so  resolute  to  ward  off 
my  hand,  and  turn  from  me  thy  countenance  %    Let  us  be  friends.' 

'  Friends !'  cried  the  faded  beauty,  '  thou  my  friend  !  —  thou  ast 
my  destroyer ;  and  as  I  once  defied  thee,  so  now  I  fear  thee.' 

'  Vain  woman  t'  murmured  her  tormentor,  'yet  again  I  warn  thee, 
with  thyself  it  rests  whether  I  prove  thy  tyrant  or  thy  friend.  The 
time  approaches  when  I  must  make  mysea  visible  to  the  whole  world 
as  thy  mseparable  companion.     Why  should  we  appear  as  enemies  V 

*liow,'  said  she  indignantly,  'how  canst  thou  nave  the  hardihood 
to  imagine  that  I  will  acknowledge  companionship  with  one  who  has 
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worked  me  such  evil  1  Shame  on  thee  1  for  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done  to  my  once  raven  hair !  Out  upon  thee  !  for  a  thief,  who  art 
robbing  me  one  by  one  of  my  pearly  teeth  ;  who  hast  stolen  away 
the  sweetness  of  my  voice,  withered  my  lilies,  and  faded  my  roses !' 
Here,  overcome  with  emotion,  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  turning  into  a  secluded  patn,  sought  to  bide  her  mortification 
in  the  solitude  of  nature,  while  Old  Age  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
followed  after,  looking  very  grave  and  determined. 

This  short  colloquy  between  Age  and  waning  Beauty  took  place 
in  some  fine  pleasure-grounds,  to  which  a  large  party  bad  resorted 
to  spend  the  day,  and  dine  in  the  open  air.  The  cheerful  light  of  a 
summer  sun,  flickering  through  the  foliage  of  the  groves,  or  glancine 
across  the  open,  grassy  slopes,  shed  lustre  on  many  a  fair  form,  and 
carried  joy  to  many  a  youthful  heart.  Each  lovely,  laufirhing  girl  had 
her  admirer,  some  companion  young  and  gay  as  herself;  and  in 
merry  groups  they  wandered  along  the  paths,  or  seated  themselves 
on  the  turf,  beneath  the  shade  of  over-hanging  boughs.  This  bright 
light  of  day  found  no  corresponding  ray  within  the  bosom  of  the  ci- 
devant  beauty.  The  uncomfortable  thought  possessed  her,  that  it 
displayed  to  view  her  unseemly  companion,  and  therefore  had  she 
turned  aside,  and  reproached  him  so  bitterly ;  and  then  retired,  ne- 
glected and  disconsolate,  into  an  unfrequented  path.  Thither,  as  we 
have  observed,  AgQ  followed  her,  and  down  they  sat  together  on  the 
first  seat  that  presented  itself.  This  was  so  placed  as  to  command 
a  view  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  selfish 
griefs  and  unworthy  complainings  might  well  be  forgotten.  A  sudden 
opening  in  the  woods  revealed  the  broad  river  below,  with  its  waters 
rolling  silently  onward,  like  the  ceaseless  tide  of  time.  Waving 
woods  and  yellow  corn-fields  graced  its  banks,  and  here  and  there 
some  pleasant  dwelling  reared  its  white  walls  among  the  trees ;  and 
in  the  back-ground  a  huge  bank  of  blue  and  misty  mountains  bounded 
the  view. 

Tranquillity  stole  into  the  poor  lady's  heart,  as  she  gazed  long  and 
silently  on  the  woods,  and  hills,  and  beaming  river ;  and  she  saw, 
without  repugnance,  that  Age  was  still  beside  her.  '  I  am  here,'  said 
he,  with  a  smile,  and  drew  closer  toward  her,  and  she  answered 
mildly  :  '  Be  silent  now.  Old  Age,  and  let  the  sweet  voices  of  my 
youth  speak  to  me  in  these  wild  woods,  and  sparkling  waters  ;'  and 
Age  prudently  took  the  hint,  and  was  still.  When  he  spoke  again, 
and  said,  '  Thou  dost  not  hate  me  now,  while  we  are  alone  with 
nature  V  she  answered,  in  a  subdued  tone :  '  Alas  I  I  can  resist  thee 
no  longer ;  but  oh  I  thou  hast  done  me  cruel  wrong  I' 

'  Be  wise,'  continued  he,  '  and  I  will  amply  repay  thee  for  all  I 
have  taken  from  thee  ;  for  know,  proud  woman,  that  the  same  hand 
which  clothed  thee  with  beauty,  directed  me  here  to  rob  thee  of  thy 
charms,  and  fashion  thee  for  the  grave.' 

*  Dost  thou  lead  me  to  the  giave !'  said  the  beauty,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

'  Not  yet,'  replied  he,  soothingly  ;  '  but  even  unto  the  g^ve  will  I 
reconcile  thee,  if  thou  wilt  but  listen,  through  me,  to  the  voice  of  him 
who  sent  me.' 

*  Here  I  can  listen  to  thee,'  said  she ;  '  thy  voice  chimes  in,  passing 
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well,  with  the  sweet  melodies  of  nature.  If  thou  wouldst  but  leave 
me  to  myself,  and  hush  thy  mournful  croaking  in  the  gay  circlet  of 
fashion.' 

*  I  cannot  leave  thee  for  a  moment/  said  Age, '  for  I  tell  thee  I  ara 
sent  by  one  far  mightier  than  I,  to  fulfil  thy  destiny  here,  and  prepare 
thee  for  the  mysteries  of  thy  coming  doom.  Look  upon  me,  then,  as 
a  messenger  of  love,  not  of  wrath,  and  thrice  happy  shall  be  our  com- 
muBion  together.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  this  once  beautiful  woman,  that  she  had  suf- 
fietent  sense  and  good  feeling  to  understand  every  word  that  Old  Age 
said  to  her ;  and  had  prudence  enough,  beside^  to  acknowledge  him 
ever  after  as  a  friend  ;  for  he  proved  a  sage  counsellor,  and  guided 
ber  wisely  through  the  last  scenes  of  life ;  and  during  each  trial  of 
sickness  and  infirmity,  endued  her  with  resignation,  and  whispered 
heavenly  consolation  to  her  inmost  soul. 

He  soon  persuaded  her  to  throw  aside  every  vain  trapping ;  and 
then,  with  his  own  gentle  hand,  smoothed  her  gray  hair  across  her 
brow,  and  blended  benevolent  smiles  with  the  growing  wrinkles^ 
Thus,  though  she  was  no  longer  lovely  to  look  upon,  she  became 
reconciled  to  herself,  and  ceasing  to  pine  for  the  charms  of  which  Age 
had  divested  her,  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  mantle  of  gray,  and  quietiy 
idescended  with  him  into  the  vale  of  years. 


STANZAS. 


*Oremoi  nt«t  mtta  taaa  In  eorport  muiol* 


I. 


Ths  body  and  the  mind,  by  links 
More  firm  than  man  and  wilb, 
'  For  better  or  for  worae'  are  wed, 
in  banns  that  laat  for  hfe. 


n. 


Like  two  ill-ooapled  hoandi^  a  aad 
And  anarlinfl  pair  they  start : 

Two  friends^  mlaa !  that  can't  agraa  ~ 
Two  lbeS|  that  cannot  part  1 


ui. 


This  would  the  nobleat  game  purroei 
And  course  the  lion's  track ; 

But  this  to  filth  and  garbage  stoop& 
And  pulls  his  brother  back. 


!▼. 


Happy,  when  both,  precisely  matched, 
In  courage,  speed,  and  breath, 

lAUft  course  well  run,  come  cheeiftil  in 
Together  —  at  the  death  t 
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THE    NUNS    OF    THE    FRIULI. 


*  Hetl  has  no  ftirjr,  like  a  woman  acorned !' 

To  THOSE  who  have  surveyed  the  Alps,  rising  in  all  their  gran- 
deur one  above  another,  until  their  peaks  are  lost  in  the  blue  of 
heaven,  the  Friuli  mountains  appear  as  pigmies  to  a  giant.  Yet  they 
possess  a  magnificence  of  scenery  unexcelled  even,  by  their  more 
towering  brethren.  Hero  are  no  wreaths  of  everlasting  snow,  nor 
rocks  frowning  in  naked  sublimity ;  but  forests  of  unfading  green 
crown  their  summits,  and  the  ruins  of  many  a  feudal  castle  lie  scat- 
tered amid  their  darkness.  Here,  too,  Superstition  has  found  a  home, 
and  the  solemn  bell  of  the  convent  is  reverberated  in  a  thousand 
echoes.  Within  its  walls,  crime  has  found  a  refuge,  and  hapless  vic- 
tims of  avarice  and  ambition  weep  unheeded,  perhaps  forgotten,  even 
by  those  for  whom  they  mourned. 

It  was  late  on  a  dreary  evening  in  the  last  days  of  March,  that  we 
came  in  sight  of  one  of  these  convents,  which  was  situated  on  ft 
darkly-jutting  point  of  a  precipice  that  overhung  the  road,  whence  the 
eye  is  nrst  ^adly  sauted  vnth  the  bright  and  flowery  plains  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Tagliamento,  which  glides  in  mazy  wanderings  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  until  its  pure  green  waters  seem  lost  in 
meadows  of  its  own  emerald  hue.  The  towers  rose  proudly,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  the  fair  scene  beneath  theni ;  as  if  the  Maker  of  All 
could  not  be  worshipped  amidst  the  lovely  works  of  his  own  creation, 
but  must  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  swell  up  from  the  rich  perfume  of 
altars,  surrounded  with  the  factitious  pomps  of  man. 

The  day  had  been  stormy,  and  the  melting  of  the  winter's  snows 
had  so  swelled  the  mountain  torrents,  that  our  vetturino  declined 
proceeding  farther  that  night,  and  we  determined  to  crave  hospitality 
of  the  inmates  of  the  holy  dwelling  above  us.  The  road  by  which  we 
gained  the  gates,  wound  circuitously  among  the  rocks,  and  bore  evi- 
dence that  few  visitors  ever  disturbed  the  pious  meditations  of  the 
nuns  within.  After  much  difficulty,  we  were  admitted.  The  bare 
walls  of  the  parlour,  with  its  scafaty  and  rough  furniture,  was  quite 
unlike  the  luxurious  decorations  of  the  convents  we  had  visited  in 
the  cities.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party  could  not  gain  entrance, 
but  were  accommodated  in  the  hut  or  an  old  gardener,  who  appeared 
almost  cOeval  with  the  walls  of  the  convent.  The  portress  who 
attended  us,  rarely  spoke,  and  seemed  fearful  even  of  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice.  On  our  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  the  chapel,  and 
those  parts  of  the  interior  to  which  strangers  are  usually  admitted, 
the  consent  of  the  abbess  was  asked  and  obtained,  and  a  lay  sister 
ordered  to  conduct  us.  Fortunately,  she  did  not  prove  as  taciturn  as 
the  portress,  but  illustrated  each  chamber  with  some  legend  of  the 
olden  time.  An  unnatural  gloom  pervaded  the  whole  dwelling,  and 
the  spectre-like  forms  of  the  nuns,  seen  gliding  in  the  distance,  sent 
a  cold  shudder  over  us ;  and  if  their  voices  oroke  on  the  silence 
around,  the  sound  issuing  from  beneath  their  dark  hoods  and  veils 
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was  to  anearthly,  that  it  seemed  we  were  gazing  on  the  inhabitants 
of  another  world. 

At  last,  we  gained  the  chapel.  It  was  simple  in  its  decorations, 
and  derived  its  greatest  interest,  in  our  minds,  from  the  kneeling 
figures  which  were  here  and  there  discerned,  and  which  might  have 
been  almost  mistaken  for  marble,  had  not  the  wind  occasionally 
moved  the  drapery  which  enshrouded  them.  A  small  arched  door 
admitted  us  into  the  cemetery,  and  the  fading  twilight  was  just  suffi* 
cient  to  enable  us  to  see  that  the  graves  were  destitute  of  all  needless 
ornament.  A  simple  stone  alone  marked  out  to  their  friends,  if  they 
possessed  any  who  retained  an  interest  in  their  fate,  the  spot  of  their 
last  earthly  rest.  As  we  passed  two  apparently  new  mounds  of  earth, 
which  marked  a  recent  veicancy  in  that  holy  sisterhood,  our  guide 
involuntarily  recoiled,  and  crossed  herself  with  deep  devotion.  We 
stooped  to  read  the  names,  but  they  gave  us  no  clue  to  the  emotion 
of  our  conductress  ;  and  when  we  turned  to  her  for  an  explanation, 
she  was  engaged  in  fervent  prayer.  As  we  passed  on,  however,  she 
rejoined  us,  and  we  ventured  to  comment,  indirectly,  upon  the  emo- 
tion she  had  exhibited.  She  was  silent  for  some  moments,  but  pre- 
sently requested  us  to  return  to  the  parlor.  Our  curiosity  was  now 
so  much  excited,  that  we  again  renewed  our  inquiries  concerning 
those  seemingly  mysterious  graves,  when  she  communicated  to  us 
the  following  story. 

*  Ths  order  to  which  this  convent  belongs,  is  unprecedentedly 
severe ;  but  there  were  even  here  two  nuns  remarkable  for  the  aus* 
terity  of  their  lives.  Their  faces  had  seldom  been  seen,  and  when 
they  were,  the  beholders  regarded  one  with  pity,  but  turned  from  the 
other  as  from  an  unholy  sight  They  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Beatrice  and  Rosalia,  and  had  both  been  resident  here  many  years. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  causes  which  first  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce the  world ;  and  if  curioeity  had  ever  been  awakened  con- 
cerning them,  it  had  long  since  slumbered.  They  held  no  com- 
munion together,  and  each  regarded  the  other  as  a  stranger ;  yet 
still  it  seemed  as  if  a  mysterious  tie  connected  them,  which  neither 
could  define ;  and  they  were  oftener  seen  kneeling  side  by  side,  than 
any  other  two  in  the  convent 

'  On  the  attenuated  form  of  the  sister  Rosalia,  sorrow  had  stamped 
all  the  ravages  which  '  Time's  effacing  finger'  usually  accomplishes. 
The  light  of  her  eye  was  quenched,  and  the  smile  that  had  once 
beamed  on  her  lip,  was  fled.  Her  cheek  was  deadly  pale,  and  she 
looked  as  if  waitmg  with  anxiety  for  the  time  when  she  should  '  be 
ealled  hence.'  But  her  habitual  expression  of  grief  was  softened  by 
a  natural  mildness,  which  appeared  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  upon  a 
ruin  ;  a  remnant  of  that  which  once  shed  gladness  on  many  a  beait. 

'  Far  different  were  the  dark  workings  of  the  mind  of  Sister 
Beatrice.  The  remains  of  beauty,  that  had  been  dazzling,  still 
retained  their  haughty  character,  and  her  dark  eyes  emitted  glances 
which  all  her  penances  had  failed  to  soilen.  The  wreck  of  her 
charms  seemed  vnrought  by  some  sudden  paroxysm  of  passion,  like 
the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  which  destroys  aU  within  its  reach.    The 
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Addbsbb,  dbuterbo  bkfoub  the  St.  pATmicx's  Bkswvolest  Socistt,  of  Soijth 
Carolina,  oir  St.  Patrick's  Day.  By  B.  R.  Carroll,  Ewi.  pp.  27.  Charleston : 
Thos.  J.  BCCLSS. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  a  young  writer  of  Soatb  Carolina,  of  good  talento  and  rising  repu- 
Ution.    He  is  known  to  us  as  the  editor  of  the  *  Historical  Collections'  of  that  state, 
a  Valuable  work,  in  two  large  Tolumes,  to  which  we  have  before  briefly  alluded.    He 
has  recently  bcicome  one  of  the  editors  of  the '  Southern  Literary  Journal,'  a  monthly 
work  published  in  Charleston,  the  contents  of  which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  well 
known  taste  and  talent  of  that  city.    Descended  firom  Irish  parents,  he  has  lately 
been  chosen  the  anniversary  orator  of  oue  of  the  national  societies,  so  frequent  among 
our  adopted  citizens,  and  the  fruit  of  his  appointment  is  the  little  pamphlet  before  us. 
Apart  from  a  certain  looseness  of  style,  which  the  author  would  do  well  to  amend, 
there  is  much  in  this  performance  that  is  highly  creditable  to  his  mind  and  feelings. 
He  speaks  boldly  in  reference  to  sundry  topics  much  mooted  among  us  of  late  days, 
particularly  those  which  regard  the  morals,  the  usefulness,  and  the  sense  of  national 
responsibility,  among  our  adopted  citizens.    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  takes  the 
side  of  the  stranger.    A  glowing  picture  of  the  past  condition  of  Ireland,  before  that 
union  to  which  the  ultra  patriot  of  Green  Erin  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  national  liber- 
ties, open  the  performance.    Then  follows  a  rapid  transition  to  the  melancholy  and 
degraded  condition  of  her  people  now.    Allowing  freely  for  the  rhetorical  coloring, 
which  is  fairly  the  privilege  of  modem  oratory,  there  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the 
two  pictures,  and  as  little  doubt  of  the  gloomy  contrast.    This  contrast  accounts  for 
the  self-exile  of  the  emigrant,  whom  an  intense  feeling  of  oppression,  and  the  loye  of 
liberty  alone,  prompt  to  a  flight  from  the  familiar  places  and  the  sweet  affections  of 
his  birth-place.    Assuming  this  to  be  the  cause,  the  leading  cause,  of  emigration,  the 
inference  is  fair,  that  such  a  people  cannot  be  any  where  the  foes  of  conscience  and 
of  liberty.    Such  is  our  orator's  conclusion ;  though  in  one  passage  of  his  address, 
which  refers  to  the  United  ProTtnces  of  Holland,  he  admits  that  '  the  persecuted 
were  not  long  in  learning  how  to  become  the  most  relentless  persecutors.'    For  a 
similar  transition,  we  may  also  make  free  to  refer  the  reader  and  the  orator  to  the 
abase  of  power  on  the  part  of  our  puritan  ancestry,  when  the  object  was  to  effect  the 
flexibility  of  a  Gluaker's  conscience  or  a  witch's  muscles.    '  But  you,'  exclaims  the 
orator,  in  a  direct  apostrophe, '  you  who  have  come  hither  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
our  institutions  and  to  perpetuate  them,  is  it  possible  that  you,  permitted  to  enter  the 
edifice  which  you  watched  from  afar,  to  behold  its  excellencies  and  enjoy  its  hospi- 
tality, should  lay  desecrating  hands  upon  one  fragment  to  displace  itl'    He  answers 
the  question  for  his  hearers,  and  denies  the  possibility  that  they  should  be  so  mad  as 
to  pluck  down  the  asylum  which  has  given,  and  must  long  give  them,  a  shelter  and  a 
home.    '  To  assume,'  says  he, '  that  the  foreigner  will  feel  less  love  for  oar  institu- 
iioDft  than  the  native,  is  to  assume  that  he  is  not  properly  alive  to  his  own  interest.' 
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Sorely,  and  yet  this  does  not  place  the  question  altogether  before  us.  The  point 
made  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  freedom  of  our  institutions,  is, 
that*  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  for  the  stranger  to  know  what  these  institutions  are, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time;  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  great  mass  of 
our  own  people  know  them.  Much  of  our  security  depends  rather  upon  the  feeling 
of  country,  than  the  knowledge  of  it;  but  even  here  we  are  met  by  our  orator  with  a 
large  claim  for  the  emigrant.  '  If/  says  he,  '  a  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  emi- 
grant toward  our  country  were  drawn,  it  would  perhaps  appear  that  his  admiration 
for  our  system  of  liberty  is  even  more  intense  than  that  of  the  native  himself.'  This 
is  scarcely  to  be  admitted;  although,  it  may  be  said  here,  that  it  is  not  the  admiration 
of  a  system  which  constitutes  the  love  of  the  citizen  for  his  country,  but  his  love  of 
home,  and  his  devout  obedience  to  the  genius  loci.  '  Doomed,'  continues  Mr. 
Cabroll,  '  to  a  heartless  tyranny  at  home,  the  emigrant  looks  to  our  country  as  to 
the  place  of  his  disenthralment.  His  imagination,  aided  by  our  own  boast,  represents 
it  to  him  as  a  land  freest  among  the  free ;  where  man  has  no  superior  but  the  God 
who  made  bira,  and  no  voice  to  control  him,  but  the  voice  of  the  people.'  This  is  all 
very  good,  but  unfortunately,  like  the  hapless  hero  of  one  of  Moore's  lively  lyrica, 
this  voice  has  sometimes  *  two  tones ;'  nay,  we  are  moderate ;  we  may  safely  say  two 
dozen.  '  In  a  word,'  proceeds  the  orator,  '  he  looks  to  our  country  as  did  the  old 
voyagers  in  their  dreams  of  poetry,  as  a  land  where  eternal  sunshine  is  ever  play- 
ing over  fountains  of  immortal  waters,'  and  *  where  man  stands  forth  in  the  free 
image  of  his  Maker.' 

"With  his  feelings  thus  heightened,  he  contemplates  our  institutions  with  a  longing 
desfre  to  enjoy  them:  and  before  he  has  even  tasted  of  their  perfections,  he  becomes  an 
ardent  patriot  in  his  devotions.  Striking  ss  appeared  the  picture  when  afar  ofij  he  is  no 
less  delighted  with  it,  when  himself  placed  in  the  foreground.  What  before  he  may 
have  doubted,  becomes  a  palpable  reality.    Re  is  not  only  a  witness  o(  but  he  partici- 

Sites  in,  the  first  successful  experiment  of  a  government  founded  on  toe  popular  will, 
e  looks  around  for  a  privileged,  hereditary  class,  and  while  he  possesses  virtoe  and 
honesty,  he  can  find  none  more  worthy  than  himself,"  etc. 

In  answer  to  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  as  made  generally  against  the  Irish  emi- 
grant, and  the  opinion  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  artfol  and  designing,  he  will 
pun  down  the  proud  edifice  which  has  won  him  from  afar,  the  orator  answers  thus, 
not  conclusively,  we  think,  though  speciously: 

*'If  this  position  were  tnie,  it  would  only  prove,  that  there  is  in  our  institutions  no 
intrinsic  excellence;  that  they  stand  not  by  their  own  power,  but  need  adventitious 
circumstances  to  uphold  them.  If  the  bondsman  who  has  been  manacled  and  oppressed, 
eannot  love  the  hand  which  unlooses  his  chains,  and  leads  him  forth  to  the  enjovment 
of  freedom;  if  he  will  mrn  from  his  liberator,  and  still  remain  in  thaldrom,  then  there  ia 
no  innate  love  of  Uberty  in  our  nature,  and  the  system  which  rests  upon  the  assumption, 
is  dU  a  splendid  failure.  Liberty  is  essentially  a  feeling;  education  may  have  much  to 
do  with  it;  but,  it  can  no  more  control  it,  than  covering  the -sun  under  a  cloud,  will 
for  ever  obscure  its  illumination.  It  is  not  within  man's  nature  to  love  oppression ;  snd 
it  is  in  the  full  operation  of  this  truth,  that  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  continual 
preservation  of  our  institutions." 

Perhaps  so,  and  we  hope  so ;  and  when  the  writer  aflerward  discourses  upon  the 
advantage  and  the  necessity  of  his  education,  we  are  almost  tempted  fully  to 
agree  with  him.  Men's  nature  is  a  very  good  thing,  when  you  can  find  it ;  but  it  is 
■eklom,  now-a-days,  that  we  happen  upon  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  are  apt 
to  take  to  our  heels  when  we  do.  Society  claj>s  us  in  moulds  and  fetters,  the  very 
moment  we  emerge  into  the  light.  To  another  charge  against  the  Irish  emigrant,  in 
particular,  the  orator  proceeds : 

»«It  is  charged  as  a  great  and  cry'mg  evil,  that  *  their  people  are  daily  overflowing  our 
country  with  their  numbers;  thst  they  come  in  hordes,  only  to  spread  their  ignorance 
and  poverty  over  our  land,  and  thai,  if  some  eheck  is  not  put  to  their  emigration  amonig 
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VM,  that  our  institutions  must  sink  under  tbt  preponderating  weight  of  their  influence.* 
Tiiis  ie  the  language  of  high  and  respectable  authority.  The  charges  contained  in  it 
are  strong  ones,  and  are  believed,  by  many  of  our  well-disposed  citizens,  to  import  much 
truth.  If  permitted  to  remain  unrefuted,  the  direct  operation  will  be,  the  creation  among 
us  of  political  sectarianism,  with  which  must  inevitably  follow  that  worst  of  popular 
curses,  the  oppreaaion  of  conacienee.  Suppose  not  that  this  right  may  be  controlled  by 
laws  alone.  Public  opinion  is  a  greater  despot  still ;  and  a  sect  or  people  may  suffer 
more  hardships  from  the  bigotry  of  their  opponents  than  all  the  severity  which  laws 
might  impose.  All  the  persecutions  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  originated 
in  some  similar  misdirection  of  popular  opinion.  Prejudices  are  first  created  individuall  v ; 
imperceptibly  they  creep  into  sects;  sects  grow  into  parties;  and  parties,  under  the 
influence  of  uncontrolled  feeling,  have  created  revolutions,  which  have  pulled  down 
some  of  the  fairest  institutions  of  liberty.  It  was  such  a  feeling,  which  condemned  to 
the  hemlock  the  wisest  and  most  amiable  philosopher  of  Athens;  that  expatriated  the 
most  just  among  her  citizens;  that  banished  from  home  her  best  men;  that  condemned 
Galileo  to  the  dungeon ;  that  sent  Casialio  into  exile,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the  shockmg 
sacrifice  of  Servetus.  It  was  this  feeling,  in  a  word,  which,  under  the  influence  of  seo- 
tarian  bigotry,  has  equally  disgraced  religion  and  politics,  In  most  parts  of  the  world. 
The  encouragement  of  such  a  feeling,  let  it  come  from  whatever  source,  is  emiuentlv 
dangerous,  and  it  be<x>mes  the  duly  of  every  citizen  to  check  it  in  its  very  indpieoce." 

These  passages  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  a  performance  which  grapples 
with  several  difiicull  topics,  and  if  it  does  not  master  them  entirely,  at  least  shows 
the  ability  to  guide  to  the  proper  sources  of  reflection  and  analysis.  It  gives  a  sufii- 
eient  clue  for  the  pursuit  of  others  interested  in  the  discussion.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  proof-reader  bad  been  more  heedful  of  hia  duty,  and  that  the  printer  had 
given  us  a  better  specimen  of  that  labor,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  address,  the 
orator  compliments  so  highly. 


PfloaiJs :  oa  Rons  iir  thb  Tbibo  Cbntdst.  In  Letters  of  Lucius  M.  Piso,  firom 
Rome,  to  Fausta,  the  Daughter  of  Gsacchus,  at  Palmyra.  By  the  Author  of  tha 
'  Palmyra  Letters.'  In  two  volumes,  pp.  507.  New- York :  C.  S.  Fsakcis.  Bos- 
ton: Josspu  H.  Fbancib. 

We  shall  occupy  but  little  space  in  comments  upon  the  merits  of  a  work  firom  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  '  Palmyra  Letters,'  and  the  '  Letters  from  Rome.'  Nona 
know  better  than  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  that  such  a  labor  niust  needs  be  one 
of  supererogation.  To  the  somewhat  formidable  conspirators  against  clear  style, 
however,  who  are  vending  Grerman  transcendentalisms,  and  wordy  Terbosities, 
in  certain  quarters  of  this  good  republic,  we  would  especially  commend  theae 
volumes,  for  their  propriety  and  terseness  of  diction,  and  their  brilliant  delineation,  of 
human  passions  and  feelings,  of  art  and  external  nature,  unaided  by  extravagance 
and  affectation,  or  cumbrous  and  misplaced  description ;  and  to  all  we  would  com- 
mend them,  for  the  condensation  of  history  which  they  contain,  the  exquisite  moral 
(tact  exhibited  by  the  author,  and  the  exciting  incidents  and  fine  episodes  which  ara 
liberally  scattered  throughout  the  work. 

In  the  '  Letters  from  Rome,'  our  readers  have  already  accompanied  Piso  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  have  seen,  in  the  events  which  preceded, 
AS  well  as  those  which  took  place  at,  that  ceremony —  in  the  course  and  counsels  of 
Fronto  and  the  Prefect  Varus,  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian — the 
foreshadowing  of  that  persecution  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  Christians  in  tha 
third  century.  The  advancing  spirit  of  the  time  is  well  portrayed  in  an  incident 
narrated  in  the  letter  next  succeeding  the  one  in  our  last  number.  Milo  is  describing 
io  Piso  the  public  games : 

"  All  I  know  is  what  I  witnessed  toward  the  end  of  the  sport.    Never  before  did  I 
hihold  Auch  a  form,  nor  anch  ftats  of  strength  i    He  was  another  Hercules.    It  was 
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ramoTod  he  was  from  the  forests  of  Germany.  If  you  will  believe  it,  which  I  scarce  can, 
thoogh  I  saw  it,  he  fought  eoccessively  with  six  of  Sosia's  beat  men,  and  one  after 
another,  laid  them  all  sprawling.  A  seventh  was  then  set  upon  him,  he  having  no  time 
to  breathe,  or  even  drink.  Many,  however,  ched  out  against  this.  But  Romans,  you 
knoMT^  like  not  to  have  their  fun  spoiled,  so  the  seventh  was  not  taken  off.  As  every 
one  foresaw,  this  was  too  much,  by  just  one,  for  the  hero;  but  he  fought  desperately, 
and  it  is  believed  Sosia's  man  got  pushes  he  will  never  recover  from.  He  was  soon, 
however,  on  his  knees,  and  then  on  his  back,  the  sword  of  his  antagonist  at  his  throat, 
be  lying  like  a  gasping  fish,  at  his  mercy  —  who  waited  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  a 
moment,  before  he  struck.  Then  was  there  a  great  shouting  all  over  the  theatre  in  his 
behalf^  besides  making  the  sign  to  spare  him.  But  just  at  the  moment,  as  for  him  ill 
fortune  would  have  it,  some  poltroon  cried  out,  with  a  voice  that  went  all  over  the  thea* 
tre^  *  The  dog  is  a  Christian !'  Whereupon  like  lightning  every  thumb  went  up,  and 
down  plunged  the  sword  into  his  neck.  So,  master,  thou  seest  what  I  tell  thee  every 
day,  there  ts  small  Tirtue  in  being  a  Christian.  It  is  every  way  dangerous.  If  a  thief 
runs  through  the  streets,  the  cry  is,  s  Christian !  a  Christian  !  If  a  man  is  murdered, 
they  who  oid  it  accuse  some  neighburing  Christian,  and  he  diea  for  it.  If  a  Christian 
fan  into  the  Tiber,  men  look  on  as  on  a  drowning  dog.  If  he  slip  or  fiill  in  a  crowd, 
they  will  help  trample  him  to  death.  If  he  is  sick  or  poor,  none  but  his  own  tribe  will 
help  him.  £ven  the  Jew  despises  him,  and  spits  upon  his  gown  as  he  passes.  What 
but  the  love  of  contempt  ana  death  can  make  one  a  Christian,  'tis  hard  to  see.  Had 
that  csptive  been  other  tnan  a  Christian,  he  would  not  have  fallen  as  he  did." 

Passing  that  portion  of  the  narrative — the  whole  in  perfect  keeping,  and  the  moat 
natural  order  —  wherein,  among  other  things,  are  recorded  the  dialogues  between 
Pronto  and  Aurelian,  in  which  the  former  quickens  the  almost  blnnted  purpose  of 
the  lauer;  the  beautiful  religious  experience  of  Piso,  and  the  thickening  events  por- 
tending the  direst  consequences  to  the  Christians ;  we  come  to  the  first  momentous 
act  in  the  sad  drama  that  was  to  ensue.  The  emperor,  as  an  earnest  of  his  cruel 
designs,  has  given  up  his  daughter  Aurelia  to  deaUi,  laaac  the  Jew,  who  has  come 
to  warn  Piso  and  his  friends  to  flee  to  Pedmyra,  thus  answesr  a  trembling  question  of 
the  Princess  Julia: 

**  'I  can  isU  you,  what  is  known  as  yet  not  beyond  the  emperor's  palace,  and  the 
priest's,  Aurelia  is  dead !' 

**  *  Sport  not  with  us,  Isaac' 

*'  *I  tell  you,  Piso,  the  simple  truth.  Aurelia  has  paid  with  her  life  for  her  faith.  I 
know  it  from  more  than  one  whose  knowledge  in  the  matter  is  fiood  as  sight.  It  was 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Fabhci&n  bridge,  that  she  was  dealt  with  by  Fronto,  the  priest 
of  ApoUa 

"*  Aurelian  then,'  said  Julia, '  has  thrust  his  sickle  into  another  field  of  slaughter,  and 
will  not  draw  it  out  till  he  swims  in  Christian  blood,  as  once  before  in  S  vria.  God 
help  these  poor  aouls!  What,  Isaac,  was  the  manner  of  her  death,  if  you  have  heard 
•o  much'}' 

**'I  have  heard  only.'  replied  Isaac,  'that  after  long  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Aurelian 
and  the  priest  to  drsw  her  from  her  faith,  while  yet  at  the  palace,  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  prisons  I  have  named,  and  there  given  over  to  Fronio  and  the  executioners,  with 
this  only  reatriction,  that  if  neither  threats,  nor  persuasions,  nor  the  horrid  array  of  en- 
gines, could  bend  her,  then  should  she  he  beheaded  without  either  scourging  or  torture. 
And  so  it  was  done.  She  wept,  't  is  said,  as  it  were  without  ceasing,  from  the  time  she 
left  the  gardens ;  but  to  the  priest  would  answer  never  a  word  to  all  nis  threats,  entrea- 
ties,  nor  promises;  except  once,  when  that  wicked  minister  said  to  her,  *  that  except 
she  in  reality  and  truth  would  curse  Christ  and  sacrifice,  he  would  report  that  she  had 
done  so,  and  so  liberate  her  and  return  her  to  the  palace ;  st  which,  't  is  ssid,  that  on 
the  instant  her  tears  ceased,  her  eyes  flashed  lightning,  and  with  a  voice,  which  took 
the  terrific  tones  of  Anrelisn  himself,  she  said,  'I  dare  thee  to  it,  baae  priest  1  Aurelian 
is  an  honorable  man  —  though  cruel  as  the  grave  —  and  my  simple  word,  which  never 
yet  he  doubted,  would  weigh  more  than  oaths  from  thee,  though  piled  to  heaven  1  Do 
thy  worst  then,  quick!'  Whereupon  the  priest,  white  with  wrath,  first  sprang  toward 
her  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast  set  to  devour  her,  drawing  at  the  sawo  moment  a  knife 
firom  bis  robes i  but  others  being  there,  he  stopped,  and  cried  to  the  executioner  to  do 
his  work  --raving  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  first  to  torment  her.  Aurelia  was 
then  instantly  beheaded.' 

'*We  were  silent  ss  he  ended,  Julia  dissolved  in  tears.    Isaac  went  on. 

'*  *  This  is  great  testimony,  Piso,  which  is  borne  to  thy  faith.  A  poor,  weak  girl,  alons^ 
with  not  one  to  look  on  and  encourage,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  the  clutches  of  such  a 
hard-beartad  wretch— to  die  without  once  yielding  to  her  fiears  or  the  weakneaa  of  her 
tendar  mttura^it  is  a  thing  hardly  to  bo  beueved,  and  full  of  pity.' " 
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A  toaching  domestic  episode  in  the  life  of  the  benevolent  Isaac,  succeeds,  which  we 
had  placed  in  type,  but  are  compelled  to  omit.  The  scene  wherein  the  plain-spoken 
yet  oTer-zealous  Cbrisiian,  Macer,  addresses  the  Roman  populace,  fiercely  bearding 
the  opposers  of  his  creed,  and  denouncing  their  evil  ways,  cannot  be  divided.  It  is 
scarcely  exceeded,  in  spirit  and  vividness,  by  the  admirable  portraitsof  this  unflinch- 
ing martyr,  and  his  family ,drdwn  by  Piso,  during  a  visit  paid  in  company  with  Probus, 
to  his  secluded  dwelling  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  baths  of  the  early  Romans. 
In  the  succeeding  letter,  Piso  obtains  an  interview  with  Aurclian,  from  whom  he 
learns  that  his  designs  toward  the  Christians,  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  the 
tyrant-priest,  Pronto,  are  far  darker  than  they  had  been  represented.  Speaking  of 
his  departed  mother,  in  her  life  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  the  emperor  says : 

*'More  than  once,  while  this  work  has  been  achieving,  has  the  form  of  my  revered 
parent,  beautiful  in  the  dazzling  robes  of  her  office,  stood  by  mv  bed's  side — whether 
in  dream,  or  in  vision,  or  in  actual  presence,  I  cannot  tell — and  blessed  me  for  my  pious 
enterprise.  'The  gods  be  thanked,'  the  lips  have  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  'that  thy 
youth  lasts  not  always,  but  that  age  has  come,  and  with  it  second  childhood  in  thy 
reverence  of  the  cods,  whose  worship  it  was  mine  to  put  into  thy  infant  heart.  Go  on 
thy  way,  my  son!  Build  up  the  fallen  altars  of  the  gods,  and  lav  low  the  aspiring  Ames 
of  the  wicked.  Finish  what  thou  hast  begun,  and  all  time  shall  pronounce  thee  great- 
est of  the  great.'  Should  I  disobey  the  warning  1  The  gods  forbid  J  and  save  me  from 
such  impiety.  I  am  now,  Piso,  doubly  armed  for  the  work  I  have  taken  in  hand  -7  first 
by  the  zeal  of  the  pious  Fronto,  and  second,  by  the  manifest  finger  of  Heaven  pointing 
the  way  I  should  go.  And,  please  the  gods!  I  will  enter  upon  it,  and  it  shall  not  be  for 
want  of  a  determined  will,  and  of  eyes  too  used  to  the  shedaing  of  blood  to  be  frightened 
now  though  an  ocean-full  were  spilled  before  them,  if  this  race  be  not  utterly  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  firom  the  suckling  to  the  silver  head,  from  the  beggar  to  the  prinoe^ 
and  from  Rome  all  around  to  the  four  winds,  as  far  as  her  almighty  arms  can  reach." 

Knowing  the  character  of  Aurelian — that  once  threatening,  he  never  held  back 
his  hand  —  Piso  is  filled  with  the  greatest  consternation.  At  his  earnest  solicitation, 
however,  the  emperor  consents  to  hear  what  the  Christians  may  have  to  say  in  their 
own  defence,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that '  it  can  avail  them  no  more  than  words 
uttered  in  the  breath  of  the  tempest  that  is  raging  up  from  the  north.'  He  had  just 
been  greatly  exasperated  by  Macer,  whom  he  had  encountered  in  the  street,  holding 
forth  to  the  populace,  and  who  had  not  hesitated  to  give  the  royal  persecutor  a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,  denouncing  sudden  vengeance  against  him,  'from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.'  Soon  after  this  interview  with  Aurelian,  that  monarch 
issues  an  edict  forbidding  the  Christians  to  assemble  together  in  their  houses  of 
worship,  or  in  the  streets  instead,  and  enjoining  upon  them  to  renounce  at  once  their 
errors  of  doctrine.  Their  places  of  worship  being  thus  closed,  these  persecuted 
followers  of  the  Saviour,  after  communicating  with  each  other,  assemble  secretly  in 
a  vast  circular  apartment,  among  the  ruins  where  the  dwelling  of  Macer  is  situated, 
partly  below  and  partly  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  massy  walls,  without 
windows,  remote  from  the  streets,  and  so  surrounded  by  fallen  walls  and  rubbish,  as 
to  be  wholly  buried  from  the  sight.  Thither,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Christians 
after  the  decree  of  Aurelian,  Piso  repairs: 

"I  took  my  way  under  cover  of  a  nieht  vrithout  star  or  moon,  and  doubly  dark  by 
reason  of  clouds  that  hong  black  and  low,  to  the  appointed  place  of  assembly.  The 
cold  winds  of  autumn  were  driving  in  fitful  blasts  through  the  streets,  striking  a  chill 
into  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  They  seemed  ominous  of  that  black  and  bitter  stprm 
that  was  even  now  beginning  to  break  m  sorrow  and  death  upon  the  followers  of  Christ. 
fiefore  I  reached  the  ruins,  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  drops,  and  the  wind  was  risins  and 
■wellinff  into  a  tempest.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  the  frame  I  was  then  in,  better  than  a 
calm.  It  was  moreover  a  wall  of  defence  against  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  track 
and  betray  us. 

*'  Entering  by  the  door  of  Macer's  cell,  I  passed  through  many  dark  and  narrow 
apaxtmenis,  foUowiog  the  neise  of  the  steps  of  some  who  were  going  before  me,  till  at 
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length  I  eraeroed  into  the  vaulted  hall  spoken  of  by  Macer.  It  was  lofty  and  spacioaa, 
and  already  filled  with  B^uresof  men  and  women,  whom  the  dim  light  of  a  few  lamps, 
placed  npon  the  fragments  of  the  fallen  ai'chitecture,  just  enabled  me  to  discern,  and 
(hstinffuiah  from  the  masses  of  marble  and  broken  columns  which  strewed  the  interior, 
and  which,  when  they  afforded  a  secure  footing,  were  covered  with  the  assembled  wor- 
st^pers.  The  footsteps  of  those  who  were  the  last  to  enter,  soon  died  away  upon  the 
ear,  and  deep  silence  ensued,  unbroken  by  any  sound  save  that  of  Uie  sighs  and  weep- 
ing of  such  as  could  not  restrain  their  feelings." 

The  services  are  opened  by  prayer,  from  Probus,  and  a  chant,  which '  swelled  up- 
ward in  a  burst  of  melody/  notwithstanding  the  timid  counsel  of  some,  that  no 
hymn  nor  chant  should  be  sung,  because  the  Roman  watch  was  abroad,  and  their 
ears  might  catch  the  sound,  even  above  the  -  raging  of  the  storm.  The  solemn 
silence  which  fell  upon  the  audience,  afler  the  hymn  was  concluded,  was  broken  by 
the  voice  of  Probus: 

"  He  held  op  before  them  the  great  examples  of  those  who,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
chnrch,  had  oifered  themselves  as  sacrifices  upon  the  same  altar  upon  wluch  the  great 
headof  the  Christians  had  laid  down  his  life.    He  made  it  apparent  how  it  overbad 
been,  through  suffering  of  sorpe  kind  on  the  part  of  some,  that  great  benefits  had  been 
conferred  upon  mankind  ;  that  they  who  would  be  Ntnefactors  of  their  race,  must  be 
ivilling  cheerfully  to  bear  the  evil  and  suffering  that  in  so  great  part  constitutes  that 
office ;  and  was  it  not  a  small  thing  to  suffer,  and  that  in  the  body  only,  and  but  for  a 
moment,  if  by  such  moans  great  and  permanent  blessings  to  the  souls  of  men  might  be 
■ecured,  and  remotest  ages  of  the  world  made  to  rejoice  and  flourish  through  the  effects 
of  their  labors  ?    Every  day  of  their  worship,  they  were  accustomed  to  near  sung  or 
recited  the  praises  of  those  who  had  died  for  Christ  and  truth ;  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  and  who,  beautiful  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  now  of  that 
glorious  company  who  in  the  presence  of  God  were  chanting  the  praises  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.    Who  was  not  ready  to  die,  if  it  was  so  ordained,  if  by  such  death  truth  could  be 
transmitted  to  other  ages  7    What  was  it  to  die  to-day  rather  thap  to<morrow  —  for 
that  was  all  — or  this  year  rather  than  the  next  if  one's  death  could  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  great  cause  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  7  What  was  it  to  die  by  the  sword  of  a 
Roman  executioner,  or  even  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts,  if  by  suffering  so  the  soul  became 
allied  to  reformers  and  benefactors  of  all  ages?    And  beside,  what  evil,  after  all,  was 
it  in  the  power  of  tbeir  enemies  to  inflict  1    They  could  do  no  more  than  torment  and 
destroy  the  body.    They  could  not  touch  nor  harm  the  soul.    By  the  infliction  of  death 
itself,  they  did  but  hasten  the  moment  when  they  should  stand  clothed  in  shining  gar- 
ments in  the  presence  of  the  Father.    The  time  has  come.  Christians,  he  then  said, 
when  in  the  providence  of  God  you  are  called  upon  to  be  witnesses  of  the  faith  which 
yon  profess  in  Christ.    After  many  years  of  calm,  a  storm  has  arisen  which  begins 
already  to  be  felt  in  the  violence  with  which  it  beats  upon  our  heads.    Almost  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Decius,  havo  we  possessed  our  borders  in  quietness.    *        *         •    I 
dare  not  say,  Christians,  that  the  calamity  which  now  impends,  is  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  our  corruptions ;  we  know  not  what  events  are  of  a  judicial  character ;  they  have 
npon  them  no  signature  which  marks  them  as  such  ^  but  this  we  may  say,  that  it  will 
be  no  calamity,  but  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  rather,  if  it  have  the  effect  to  show  us  our 
errors,  and  cause  us  to  retrace  our  steps.    AureUan,  enemj  though  we  call  him,  may 
prove  oar  benefactor;  he  may  scourge  us;  but  the  sufK^nngs  he  inflicts  may  bring 
Dealing  along  with  them,  being  that  very  medicine  which  the  sick  soul  needs.    Let  us 
meet  then,  this  new  and  heavy  trial,  as  a  part  of  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  as  a  part  of  that 
mysterious  plan  —  the  lines  of  which  are  in  so  great  part  hidden  from  our  eyes  —  by 
which  he  educstes  his  children  for  eternity,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
means,  prepares  and  transmits  to  future  generations  the  richest  blessings.    If  we, 
ChristianjL  suffer  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  God,  let  us  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that 
by  our  sufferings  our  children  and  children's  children  are  made  to  inherit  that  truth,  and 
brought  into  the  family  of  God.    If  our  blood  is  poured  out  like  water,  let  us  remember 
that  it  serves  to  fertilize  that  soil  out  of  which  divine  nutriment  shall  grow  for  ffenera- 
tk>ns  yet  unborn,  whom  it  shall  nourish  up  unto  eternal  life.    Let  your  hearts  then  be 
strong  within  yon ;  faint  not,  nor  fear;  God  will  be  with  you,  and  his  Spirit  comfort 

you. 

"Bat  why  do  I  sav  these  things?  Why  do  I  exhort  you  to  courage?  For  when 
was  it  known  that  the  followers  of  Christ  shrunk  from  the  path  of  duty,  though  it  were 
evidently  the  path  of  death?  When  and  in  what  age  have  those  been  wanting  who 
should  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  seal  it  with  their  blood  ?  There  have  been  those 
who  in  time  of  persecution  have  fallen  away — but  for  one  apostate  there  have  been  a 

thoasand  martyrs.  We  have  been,  I  may  rather  affirm,  too  prodigal  of  life—  too  lavish 
of  our  blood.  There  has  been,  in  former  ages^  not  only  a  willingness,  a  readiness  to  die 
lor  Chriet,  but  an  eagemesa.    Christians  have  not  waited  to  be  searched  for  end  tsoad 
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by  the  ministers  of  Roman  power;  they  have  thrust  themselves  forward;  they  hsvs 

Sons  up  of  their  own  accord  to  the  tribunal  and  proclaimed  their  fiiitb,  and  invited  the 
eatb  at  which  nature  trembles  and  revolts.  *  *  *  Ye  need  not,  ye  ought  m)t, 
impatiently  seek  (or  the  rack  and  the  cross.  It  is  enough  i^  when  sought  snd  found, 
and  arraigned,  you  be  found  faithful;  if  then  yon  denv  not  nor  renounce  your  Lord,  but 
glory  in  your  name,  and  with  your  dying  breath  shout  it  forth  as  that  for  which  you 
eladly  eneounier  torture  and  death.  Go  not.forth,  then,  seeking  the  martyr's  crown ! 
Wait  till  you  are  called.  God  knoweth,  and  he  alone,  whom  he  would  have  to  glorify 
him  by  that  death  which  is  so  much  more  to  be  coveted  than  life." 

The  events  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Chriatians,  are 
recorded  by  Nichomachus,  who  was  unable  to  find  among  the  papers  of  his  master, 
Piso,  any  account  of  them.  Walking  through  the  city  soon  after,  saluted,  on  all 
sides,  by  language  the  most  cruel  and  ferocious,  he  says: 

*'  I  paused  among  other  curious  and  busy  idlers,  at  the  door  of  a  smithes  shop,  which 
as  I  passed  slowly  by  presented  a  striking  view  of  a  vast  and  almost  boundless  mterior. 
blazing  with  innumerable  fires,  about  which  laborertt  half  naked  —  and  seeming  as  if 
fire  themselves,  from  the  reflection  from  their  steaming  bodies  of  the  red  glar»  of  the 
furnaces — stood  in  groups,  some  drawing  furth  the  bars  of  heated  metal  and  holding 
them,  while  others  wielding  their  cyclopean  hammers,  made  the  anvils  and  the  vast 
interior  ring  with  the  blows  they  gave.  A\\  around  the  outside  of  the  shop,  and  in  sepa- 
rate places  within,  stood  the  implements  and  machines  of  various  kinds  which  were 
either  made,  or  were  in  the  process  of  beine  put  together.  Those  whom  I  joined  were 
just  within  the  principal  entrance,  looklngSipon  a  fabric  of  iron,  consisting  of  a  compli- 
cated array  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  to  which  the  workmen  were  Justin  the  act'of  addmg 
the  last  pieces.  The  master  oi  the  place  now  approaching  and  standing  with  us,  while 
he  gave  diverse  orders  to  the  men,  I  said  to  h:m : 

"  *  What  new  device  may  this  bel  The  times  labor  with  new  contrivances  by  which 
to  assist  the  laborer  in  his  art,  and  cause  iron  to  do  what  the  arm  has  been  acccustomed 
to  perform.    But  after  observing  this  with  care,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.' 

"The  master  looked  at  me  with  a  slighting  expression  of  countenance,  as  much  as  to 
■ay,  *  you  are  a  wise  one !  You  must  just  have  emerged  from  the  mountains  of  Helve- 
tia, or  the  forests  of  the  Danube.'     But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  looks. 

" '  This,  sir?'  said  he.  '  This,  if  you  would  knuw  it,  ia  a  rack  —  a  common  instrument 
of  torture  —  used  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  empire,  the  use  of  which  is  to  extract  truth 
from  one  who  is  unwilling  to  speak  except  compelled ;  or,  sometimes  when  death  is 
thought  too  slight  a  punishment,  to  give  it  an  edge  with,  just  as  salt  and  pepper  are 
thrown  into  a  fresh  wound.  Some  crimes,  you  must  know,  were  too  softly  deslt  with, 
were  a  sharp  axe  the  only  instrument  employed.  Csssar !  just  bring  some  wires  of  ■ 
good  thickness,  and  we  will  try  this.  Now  shall  you  see  precisely  how  it  would  fare 
with  your  own  body^  were  you  on  this  iron  frame,  end  Varus  standing  where  I  am. 
There,  the  body  you  perceive  is  confined  in  this  manner.  You  o))serve  there  can  be  no 
escape  and  no  motion.  Now  at  the  word  of  the  judge,  this  crank  is  turned.  Do  you 
see  the  effect  upon  the  wire?  Imagine  it  your  body,  and  you  will  have  a  lively  idea  of 
the  instrument  Then  at  another  wink  or  word  from  Varus,  these  are  turned,  and  you 
see  that  another  {jart'of  the  body,  the  les^s^  or  arms,  as  it  may  be,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  force  as  this  wire,  which  as  the  fellow  keeps  turning,  you  see —  strains,  snd 
straightens,  and  strains,  till  —  crack !  —  there  I  —  that  is  what  we  call  a  rack.  A  most 
ingenious  contrivancoi  and  of  great  use.  This  is  going  up  within  the  hour  to  the  hall  of 
the  prefect* 

*'*It  seems,'  I  remarked,  'well  contrived  indeed  for  its  object  And  what,'  I  asked» 
'  are  these  which  stand  here?    An  they  for  the  same  or  a  similar  purpose  7' 

(I  ( Yes — these,  sir,  are  different,  and  yet  the  same.  They  are  all  lor  purposes  of  torture, 
but  they  vary  infinitely  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  severally  inflict  pain  and  death. 
That  is  esteemed  m  Rome  the  most  perfect  instrument  which,  while  it  inflicts  the  moat 
exquisite  torments,  shall  at  the  same  time  not  assail  that  which  is  a  vital  pert,  but,  you 
observe,  prolong  life  to  the  utmost  Some  of  an  old-fashioned  structure,  with  a  clumsT 
and  bungling  machinery  — here  are  some  sent  to  me  as  useless — long  before  the  truth 
could  be  extracted,  or  much  more  pain  mflicted  than  would  accompany  beheading,  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  the  victim.  Those  which  I  build  —  and  I  build  for  the  state  —  are  not 
to  be  complained  of  in  that  way.  Varus  is  curious  enough,  I  can  assure  you,  in 
such  things.  All  these  that  you  see  her&  of  whatever  form  or  make,  are  for  him  and 
the  haU  of  justice.'" 

These  instruments  of  torture  were  to  force  into  subjection  refractory  dissenters 
firom  the  religion  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  Nichomachus  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
rah  and  tumult  in  ths  street.    A  oiowd '  heaving  to  and  firo  like  the  fiiry  msM  of  a 
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boiling  crater/  are  bearing  Macer  violently  away,  who,  after  eloquently  addressing 
the  multitude,  is  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  tribunal  of  Varus.  A  scene,  second  to 
none  from  the  pen  of  our  author,  ensues,  wherein  Varus  endeavors  to  seduce  the 
Christian  from  his  faith,  through  fear  of  the  torture  which  awaits  him.  But,  with 
an  eloquence  that  reaches  the  sublime,  Macer  defends  his  religion^  and  remains  firm. 
The  rack  is  put  in  requisition : 

"As  Varus  ended,  at  a  sign  and  a  word  from  him,  what  seemed  the  solid  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  we  wore,  suddenly  flew  up  upon  its  screaming  pulleys,  and  revealed 
another  apartment  black  as  night,  save  here  and  there  where  a  dull  torch  shed  just  light 
enough  to  show  its  great  extent,  and  set  in  horrid  array  before  us  engines  of  every  kind 
for  tormenting  crimmals,  each  attended  by  ite  half-naked  miniBter,  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  bind  the  victim,  and  put  in  motion  the  infernal  machinery.  At  this  sight,  a 
sadden  faintness  overspread  my  limbs,  and  I  would  v^Uingly  have  rushed  flrom  the 
hall ,  but  it  was  then  made  impossible. 

**  Unmoved  and  unresisting,  his  face  neither  pale  nor  his  limbs  trembling,  did  Hacet 
surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  those  horrid  ministers  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  super- 
stition, who  then  hastily  approached  him,  and  seizing  him,  dragged  him  toward  tneir 
worse  than  hell.  Accomphshed  in  iheir  art,  for  every  day  is  it  put  to  use,  Macer  was  id 
a  moment  thrown  down  and  laahed  to  the  iron  bars ;  when  each  demon,  having  com- 
pleted the  preparation,  stood  leaning  upon  his  wheel,  for  a  last  sign  from  the  Prefect  It 
was  instantly  eiven,  and  while  the  Breath  even  of  every  being  in  the  vast  hall  was  sus- 
pended, through  an  intense  interest  in  the  scene,  the  creaking  of  the  engine,  as  it  began 
to  turn,  sounded  upon  the  brain  like  thunder.  Not  a  groan  nor  a  sigh  was  heard  from 
the  sufferer.  The  engine  turned  till  it  seemed  as  if  any  body  or  substance  laid  upon  it 
must  have  been  wrenched  asunder.  Then  it  stopped.  And  the  minutes  counted  to  me 
like  hours  or  ages,  ere  the  word  was  eiven,  and  the  wheels  unrestrained,  flew  back  again 
to  their  places.  Macer  was  then  unbound.  He  at  first  lay  where  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  pavement.  But  his  life  was  yet  strouj^  within  his  iron  frame.  He  rose  upon  his  Met, 
and  was  again  led  to  the  presence  of  bis  judges.  His  eye  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wild 
fire,  nor  his  air  any  thing  of  its  lofty  independence." 

We  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader,  for  the  exciting  scenes  which  follow,  to  thcr 
volumes  themselves.  Suflke  it  to  say,  that  another  rack,  of  a  different  construction 
and  greater  power,  with  other  new  instruments  of  torture,  are  fndiless  in  shaking  th« 
firm  purpose  of  the  martyr.  He  is  true  to  the  (kith  that  is  in  him,  to  the  last  moment  of 
keenest  agony.  His  body  is  given  to  the  crowd,  who  thrust  hooks  into  it,  and  drag 
it  forth  into  the  street.  The  mob  repair  to  the  martyr's  house,  which  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  bis  sons  murdered  on  the  spot,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  dragged  to  the 
place  of  games,  and  thrown  to  'blood-hounds  fiercer  than  the  fiercest  beasts  of  the 
forest,'  who  leave  of  them  nothing  but  a  heap  of  mangled  bones. 

Following  these  scenes — which  are  sketched  with  a  powerful  hand,  and  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  the  reader  like  some  of  the  more  graphic  pictures  of  Scott — is 
the  hearing  of  Probus,  in  defence  of  his  religion,  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  impe- 
rial palace  of  Aurelian.  The  tccdU  is  drawn  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  the  de- 
fence is  indeed  a  master-piece  of  eloquent  argument  and  impassioned  language. 
The  whole,  however,  is  quite  too  long  to  extract,  nor  can  any  portion  of  it  be  segre* 
gated,  to  advantage.  Powerful  as  was  this '  defence  of  the  faith,'  and  many  as  were 
the  friendly  hearers  upon  whom  it  fell,  Aurelian,  supreme  and  omnipotent,  remains 
firmly  rooted  in  his  purposes  of  blood.  Other  edicts  are  issued,  declaring  the  Chris- 
tians enemies  of  the  state  and  of  the  gods,  and  enjoining  upon  all  good  citizens  to  in- 
form against  them,  that  they  may  be  carried  before  the  Prefect  Their  houses  are 
every  where  assailed,  and  their  bodies  incarcerated  in  prisons,  to  be  dragged  before 
summary  and  barbarous  judges.  Among  them  is  the  Christian  Probus,  who,  al- 
though condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  patiently  bkles  his  time,  grieving 
only  that  he  has  not  been  better  able  to  serve  his  heavenly  Master.  *  Am  1/  says 
he,  to  the  Princess  Julia,  who  visiu  him  in  prison : 

"  Am  I  worthy  1  Have  I  wrought  well  my  appointed  task  1  Have  I  kept  the  faith  1 
And  is  God  my  uiend,  and  Jesus  my  Saviour  1    These  are  the  thoughts  that  engross 
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and  fill  the  mind.  It  is  baay  with  the  past — and  with  itself.  It  has  no  thoaghts  to 
spare  upon  suflferinff  and  death  — it  has  no  doubts  or  fen  to  remove  eoncerning  immor- 
tality. The  future  li£9,  to  me,  stands  out  im  the  same  certainty  as  the  present.  Death 
is  but  the  moment  which  connects  the  two.  You  say  well,  that  at  such  an  hour  as 
this,  the  mind  can  scarce  possess  iiself  in  perfect  peace.  Yet  is  it  sffitated  by  nothing 
that  resembles  fear.  It  is  the  agitation  that  must  necessarily  have  pMce  in  the  mind  of 
one  to  whom  a  great  trust  has  Men  committed  for  a  long  seneaof  years,  at  that  moment 
when  he  comes  to  surrender  it  up  to  him  from  whom  it  was  receiYed.  I  have  lived 
many  years.  Ten  thousand  opportunities  of  doing  good  M>  myself  and  others  have  been 
set  before  me.  The  world  has  been  a  wide  field  ofaction  and  labor,  where  I  have  been 
required  to  sow  and  till  against  the  iiiture  harvest.  Must  I  not  experience  solicitude 
about  the  acts  and  the  thoughts  of  so  long  a  career  1  I  may  often  have  erred  ;  I  must 
often  have  stood  idly  by  the  wayside ;  rmust  manjr  times  have  been  neglectful,  and 
forgetful,  and  wilful ;  I  must  often  have  Sinned;  and  it  is  not  all  the  expected  glory  of 
another  life,  nor  all  the  honor  of  dying  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  nor  all  the  triumph  of  a 
martyr's  fate,  that  can  or  ought  to  stine  and  overlay  such  thoughts.  Still  I  am  nappy. 
Happy,  not  because  lam  in  my  own  view  worthy  or  perfect,  but  because  through  Jesua 
Christ  I  am  taught,  in  God,  to  see  r  Father.  I  know  that  in  him  I  shall  find  both  a  just 
and  a  merciful  judge ;  and  in  him  who  was  tempted  even  as  we  are,  who  was  of  our 
nature  and  exposed  to  our  trials,  shall  I  find  an  advocate  and  intercessor  such  as  the 
soul  needs.  So  that,  if  anxious,  as  he  who  is  human  and  fallible  must  ever  be,  I  am 
nevertheless  happy  and  contented.  My  voyage  is  ended ;  the  ocean  of  life  is  passed  : 
and  I  stand  by  the  shore,  -with  joyful  expectations  of  the  word  that  shall  bid  me  land,  and 
enter  into  the  haven  of  my  rest.' 

*' As  Probus  ended  these  words,  a  low  and  deep  murmur,  or  distant  rumbling,  as  of 
thunder,  caught  our  ears,  which,  as  we  listened,  suddenly  mcreased  to  a  terrific  roar  of 
lions,  as  it  were  directly  under  our  feet.    We  instinctively  sprang  from  where  we  sat, 
but  were  quieted  at  once  by  Probus : 

" '  There  is  no  danger,*  said  he ;  *  they  are  not  within  our  apartment,  nor  very  near  tw. 
They  are  a  company  of  Rome's  executioners,  kept  in  subterranean  duneeons,  and  fed 
with  prisoners  whom  her  mercy  consigns  to  them.  Sounds  more  horrid  yet  have  met 
my  ears,  and  may  yours.    Vet  1  hope  not.' 

"  But  while  he  yet  spoke,  the  distant  shrieks  of  those  who  were  thrust  toward  the 
den,  into  which  from  a  high  ledge  they  were  to  be  flung  headlong,  were  borne  to  oa, 
accompanied  by  the  oaths  and  lashes  of  such  as  drove  them,  but  were  immediately 
drowned  by  the  louder  roaring  of  the  imprisoned  beasts,  as  they  fell  upon  and  fought 
for  their  prey.  We  sat  mute,  and  trembling  with  horror,  till  those  sounds  at  length 
eeased  to  reverberate  through  the  aisles  andarches  of  the  building. 

*^*ORoine !'  cried  Probus,  when  they  had  died  away,  *  how  art  thou  dronk  with 
Mood  I  Crazed  by  ambition,  drunk  with  blood,  drowned  in  sin,  hardened  as  a  mill- 
atone  aga'mst  all  who  oome  to  thee  for  good,  how  shalt  thou  be  redeemed  1  Where  is  the 
power  to  save  thee  V 

"  *  It  is  in  thee  1'  said  Julia.  *  It  is  thy  blood.  Probus,  and  thst  of  theae  nultitudea  who 
suffer  with  thee,  that  shall  have  power  to  redeem  Rome  and  the  world.'  " 

Varus  seeks  him  in  his  cell,  and  employs  all  his  arts  to  win  hhn  from  his  destiny, 
But  without  avail.  The  day  of  his  last  trial  arrires,  and  he  is  led  to  the  vivaria  for 
execution.    This  event  is  thus  described  by  Piso: 

**  I  had  waited  not  long  when,  from  beneath  that  extremity  of  the  theatre  where  I  was 
sitting,  Probus  was  led  forth  and  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  arena,  where  was  a 
short  pillar  to  which  it  waa  customary  to  bind  the  sufierers.  Probus,  as  he  entered, 
seemed  rather  like  one  who  came  to  witness  what  was  there,  than  to  be  himself  the 
Tictim,  so  free  was  his  step,  so  erect  his  form.  In  his  face  there  might  indeed  be  seen 
an  expression,  that  could  only  dwell  on  the  countenance  of  one  whose  spirit  was  already 
gone  oeyond  the  earth,  and  holding  converse  with  things  unseen.  'There  is  alwaya 
much  of'^this  in  the  serene,  uplifted  face  of  this  remarkable  man ;  but  it  was  now  there 
written  in  Unes  so  bold  and  deen,  that  there  could  have  been  few  in  that  vast  assembly 
but  must  have  been  impressed  oy  it,  as  never  before  by  aught  human.  It  must  have 
besn  this,  which  brought  so  deep  a  silence  upon  that  great  multitude —  not  the  mere 
fact  that  an  indivkioal  was  about  to  be  torn  by  lions—  that  is  an  almost  daily  pastime. 
For  it  was  so,  that  when  he  first  made  his  appearance,  and  as  he  moved  toward  the 
centre,  turned  and  looked  round  upon  the  crowded  seats  rising  to  the  heavens,  the 
people  neither  moved  nor  spoke^  but  kept  their  eyes  fastened  upon  him  aa  by  some 
spell  which  they  could  not  break. 

"  When  he  had  reached  the  pillar,  and  he  who  had  conducted  him  was  abont  to  bind 
him  to  it,  it  was  plain,  by  what  at  that  diaunce  we  could  obeerve,  that  Probos  waa 
entreating  him  to  desist  and  leave  him  at  liberty  i  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded,  for 
that  person  relumed,  leaving  him  alone  and  unboiiiid.   O,  sight  of  misery ! —he  who 
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for  the  hnmblMt  there  preeent  would  haTe  performed  any  office  of  love,  by  which  the 
4eMt  good  should  redound  to  them,  left  elone  and  defenceleMi  they  looking  on  And 
aceroely  pityins  hia  cruel  &tel  When  now  he  had  stood  there  not  many  minutes,  one 
of  theooors  of  me  vivaria  was  suddenly  thrown  back,  and  bounding; forth  with  a  roar  that 
•eemed  to  shake  the  walls  e!  the  theatre^  a  lion  of  huffe  dimensions  leaped  upon  the 
arena.  M^jestv  and  power  were  inscribed  upon  his  lordly  limbs ;  and  as  he  stood  there 
where  he  had  first  sprung,  and  looked  round  upon  the  multitude,  how  did  his  gentle*eye 
and  noble  carriage^  with  which  no  one  lor  a  moment  could  associate  meanness,  or 
cruelty,  or  revenge^  cast  shame  upon  the  human  monsters  assembled  to  behold  a  soli- 
tary, unarmed  man,  torn  limb  from  limb  1  When  he  had  in  this  way  looked  upon  that 
doud  of  &oes,  he  then  turned  and  moved  round  the  arena,  through  its  whole  oirount^ 
leienee,  still  looking  upward  upon  those  who  filled  the  seats  —  not  till  he  had  come 
again  to  the  poiat  from  which  he  started,  so  much  as  noticing  him  who  stood,  his  victim, 
in  the  midst.  Thea  —  as  if  apparently  for  the  first  time  becoming  conscious  of  his 
preeenoe — he  caught  the  form  of  Probus;  and  moving  slowly  toward  him,  looked 
steadfastly  upon  him,  receiviag  in  rotum  the  settled  gaze  of  the  Christian.  Standing 
there  still  awhile — each  looking  upon  the  other  —  he  then  walked  round  him,  then  ap- 
proached nearer,  making  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment,  those  motions  which  indicate  tne 
roused  appetite;  but,  as  it  wera  in  the  spirit  of  self-rebuke,  he  immediately  retreated  a 
fow  pacea  and  lay  down  in  4he  sand,  stretching  out  his  hoaa  toward  Probus,  and  dosing 
hia  eves  as  if  for  sleep. 

'*Tbe  people,  who  bad  watched  in  silence,  and  with  the  interest  of  those  who  wait  for 
thdr  entartamment,  were  both  amaied  and  vexed,  at  what  now  appeared  to  be  the  dul- 
aeas  and  stupidity  of  the  beast  When  however,  he  moved  not  from  his  place,  but 
aeemed  as  if  ne  were  indeed  about  to  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep,  those  who  occupied  the  lower 
•eata  began  both  to  cry  out  to  htm,  and  shake  at  him  their  caps,  and  toss  about  their 
anna,  in  the  hope  to  rouse  him.  But  it  was  all  in  vaini  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Emperori  ha  was  driven  back  to  his  den. 

**iLgain  a  door  of  the  vivaria  was  thrown  open,  and  another  of  equal  siac^  but  of  amora 
alert  and  rapid  step,  broke  forth,  and.  as  if  dehghted  with  his  sudden  libertv  and  the 
ample  range,  coursed  round  and  round  the  arena,  wholly  regardless  both  of  the  people 
ana  of  Proous,  intent  only,  as  it  seemed,  upon  hisown  amusement  And  when  st  length 
he  disoovered  Pkobus  auading  in  his  place^  it  was  but  to  bound  toward  him  as  in  frolic, 
and  then  wheel  away  in  pursuit  of  a  pleasure  he  esteemed  more  highly  than  the  satis- 
fying of  his  hunger.  At  this,  the  people  were  not  a  little  astonished,  and  many  who 
were  near  me^  heaitated  not  to  say,  *  that  there  might  be  some  design  of  the  gods  in 
this.'  Others  said,  plainly,  but  not  with  raised  voices,  *  An  omen  I  an  omen !'  At  the 
same  time^  laaac  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  mtarpret.  Aurelian,  meanwhile,  exhibited  manv  signs  of  impatience;  and 
when  it  was  evident  the  animal  could  not  be  wrought  up,  either  by  the  cries  of  the  people 
or  of  the  keepers,  to  any  act  of  violence,  he  too  was  taken  away.  But  when  a  third  had 
been  let  loose,  and  with  no  better  effect,  nay,  with  less—  for  he,  when  he  had  at  length 
approached  Probus,  fawned  upon  him  and  laid  himself  at  his  feet  —  the  people,  super- 
stitious aa  you  know  beyond  any  otherSf  now  cried  out  aloud, '  An  omen  !  an  omen  V 
and  made  the  sign  thai  Probus  snouid  be  spared  and  removed.  Aureiian  himself  seemed 
almost  of  the  same  mind,  and  1  can  hardly  doubt  would  have  ordered  him  to  be  releateed, 
bat  that  Pronto  at  that  moment  approached  him,  and  bv  a  few  of  those  words  which, 
ooming  from  him,  are  received  by  Aureiian  as  mesi^ages  from  Heaven,  put  within  him  a 
new  and  diflerent  mind;  for  rising  quickly  from  bis  seat,  he  ordered  the  keeper  of  the 
vivaria  to  be  brought  before  him.    when  he  appeared  below  upon  the  sands,  Aurehan 

cried  out  to  him :  ,..,•.  i.  i     j 

"  •  Why,  knave,  dost  thou  weary  out  our  patience  thus—  lettme  forth  beasts  already 
over-fed  1  Do  thus  again,  and  thou  thyself  shall  be  thrown  to  them.  Art  thou  too  a 
Christian  1* 

** '  Gnat  Emperor,*  replied  the  keeper, '  than  those  I  hsve  now  let  loose,  there  are  not 
larger  nor  fiercer  in  the  imperial  dens,  and  since  the  sixth  hour  of  yesterday  they  have 
tasted  nor  food  nor  drink.  Why  they  have  thus  put  oflf  their  nature,  't  is  hard  to  guess, 
anlesa  the  general  cry  be  taken  for  the  truth,  *  that  the  god#  have  touched  them. 
"  Aurehan  was  again  seen  to  waver,  when  a  voice  from  the  benches  cned  out, 
••  •  It  is,  O  Emperor,  but  another  Christisn  device  I  Forget  not  the  voicefrom  the  tem- 
ple t  The  Christians,  who  claim  powers  over  demons,  bidding  them  go  and  come  at 
pleasure,  may  well  be  thought  capable  to  change,  by  the  magic  imputed  to  them,  the 
nature  of  a  beast*  .l   j         «  n 

•*  •  1  doubt  not.*  said  the  Emperor,  *  but  it  is  so.  Slave !  throw  up  now  Uie  doorsof  aU 
thy  vaults,  and  let  us  see  whether  both  lions  and  tigers  be  not  too  much  for  this  new 
necromancy.    If  it  be  the  gods  who  interpose^  they  can  shut  the  mouths  of  thousands  as 

**At  those  cruel  words,  the  doors  of  thevivaria  were  st  once  flungopen,andan  hundred 
of  their  fierce  tenants,  msddened  both  by  hunger  and  the  goads  that  had  been  applied, 
mshed  forth,  and  in  the  fury  with  which  in  a  single  mfM  they  foU  upon  ?«>«'«■ -««» 
knaahng  upon  th«  aanda-- and  burying  him  beneaUi  them,  no  one  eould  babold  *-*' 
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fote,  nor  when  that  dark  troop  separated,  and  ran  howling  about  the  arena  in  aearch  of 
other  TictiniB,  could  the  eye  oisooyer  the  least  Testige  of  that  holy  man.  I  then  fled 
from  the  theatre^  as  one  who  flies  from  that  which  is  worse  than  death.'  " 

For  the  stirring  events  which  follow — the  capture  of  Piso  and  Julia,  the  faithful  ser- 
vices of  Isaao  the  Jew,  and  the  final  restoration  to  liberty  of  the  illustrious  prisoners, 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  Tacitus  —  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  which  when  they  shall  have  eagerly  devoured,  they  will  thank  the  author 
most  cordially,  as  do  we,  lor  the  rich  feast  he  has  spread  before  them. 


Philosophy  or  Common  Schsb.    PaxcTxcAL  Rulvs  roa  ths  PaoMOriON  op  Do* 

MS8TIC  Happincbs  :  Containing  Rules  for  the  Married ;  Essay  on  the  Relations  of 

Masters  and  Mistresses,  and  Domestics;  Rules  for  Moral  Kducation,  Essay  on 

*  Fashions,  etc.    By  M.  CAasr,  Author  of  the  'Olive  Branch,*  etc.    In  one  volume. 

pp.  170.    Pl^adelphia:  E.  L.  Carbv  Ain>  A.  Habt. 

Of  the  many  useflil  books  which  that  warm-hearted  philanthropist,  Matthew 
Carht,  has  given  to  the  public,  we  consider  the  one  before  us,  on  many  accounts,  the 
very  best  Bringing  to  hia  task  the  proper  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  a  long  persoual 
experience,  the  author  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  transferring  to  his  book  the 
most  important  lessons  of  domestic  life,  in  a  style  equally  terse  and  simple.  We 
must  content  ourselves,  in  the  way  of  extracts,  with  a  selection  from  our  author's 
■Practical  Rules  for  the  Promotion  of  Domestic  Happiness/  beginning  with  those 
ibr  husbands: 

"L  Always  regard  your  wife  as  your  equal;  treat  her  with  kindness,  respect, and 
attention;  and  never  address  her  with  the  appearance  of  an  air  of  authority,  as  if  she 
were,  as  some  misguided  husbands  appear  to  regard  their  wives,  a  mere  housekeeper. 

**  U.  Never  intemra  in  her  domestic  concerns,  hiring  servants,  etc 

"IIL  Always  keep  her  properly  supplied  with  money  for  furnishing  your  table  in  a 
style  proportioned  to  your  means,  ana  for  the  purchase  of  dress,  anoT  whatever  other 
articles  she  may  require,  suitable  to  her  station  in  life. 

"  IV.  Cheerfully  and  promptly  comply  with  all  her  reasonable  requests. 

"  V.  Never  be  so  unjust  as  to  lose  your  temper  toward  her,  in  consequence  of  indif- 
ferent cookery,  or  irregularity  in  the  hours  of  meals,  or  any  other  mismanagement  of  her 
■ervanta;  knowing  the  difficulty  of  making  many  of  them  do  their  duty. 

"  VI.  If  she  have  prudence  and  good  sense,  consult  her  on  all  great  operations,  involv- 
ing the  risk  of  very  serious  injury,  in  case  of  failure.  Many  a  roan  has  been  rescued 
from  ruin  by  the  wise  counsels  of  his  wife;  and  many  a  foolish  husband  has  most 
seriously  injured  himself  and  family,  by  the  rejection  of  the  advice  of  his  wife,  stupidly 
fearing,  if  he  followed  it,  he  would  be  regarded  aa  henpecked !  A  husband  can  never 
consult  a  counaellor  more  deeply  interestoi  in  his  welfare  than  his  wife. 

"  VII.  If  distressed  or  embarrassed  in  your  circumstances,  communicate  your  situation 
to  her  with  candour,  that  she  may  bear  your  difficulties  in  mind  in  her  tfxpenditures. 
Women  sometimes,  believing  their  husbands'  circumstances  better  than  they  really  are^ 
disburse  money  which  cannot  be  well  aflbrded,  and  which,  if  they  knew  the  real  situa- 
tion oftheir  husbands'  afiairs,  they  would  shrink  from  expending. 

"  Vin.  Never  on  anjr  account  chide  or  rebuke  your  wife  in  company,  should  she 
make  any  mistake  in  history,  geography,  grammar,  or  indeed  on  any  other  subject. 
There  are,  I  am  penuaded,  many  wives  of  such  keen  feelings  and  high  spirits,  (and  such 
wives  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy,)  that  they  would  rather  receive  a 
severe  and  bitter  scolding  in  private,  than  a  rebuke  m  company,  calculated  to  display 
ignorance  or  folly,  or  to  impair  them  in  their  own  opinion,  or  in  that  of  others. 

*To  ram  ap  all  you  now  have  heard, 
Youof  men  and  old,  peruM  the  bard  i    ■ 
A  fefluie  tnuted  to  your  care, 
Hie  role  ii  pithy,  ehort  and  clear : 
*  Be  to  her  fanlts  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  her  rirtuea  very  kind ; 
Let  an  her  ways  be  unconfia'd, 
And  place  your  padlock  on  her  mind.*" 
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The  *  Rules  for  Wives'  are  characterized  by  similar  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
good  sense: 

"L  Always  receive  your  husband  with  smiles— leaving  nothing  undone  to  render 
borne  agreeable — and  gratefully  reciprocating  his  kindness  and  attention. 

"  II.  Study  to  gratify  his  inclinations,  in  regard  to  food  and  cookery;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family;  in  your  dress,  manners,  and  deportment 

'*  IIL  Never  attempt  to  rule  or  appear  to  rule  your  husband.  Such  conduct  degrades 
husbands — and  wives  always  partake  largely  in  tbe  degradation  of  their  husbands. 

"  IV.  In  every  thing  reasonable,  comply  with  his  wishes  with  cheerfulness — and  even 
as  far  as  possible  anticipate  them. 

"  V.  Avoid  all  altercations  or  aiguments  leading  to  ill  humour— and  more  especially 
before  company.  Few  things  are  more  disgusting  than  the  altercations  of  the  marrieo, 
when  in  the  company  of  friends  or  strangers. 

'*  VI.  Never  attempt  to  interfere  in  his  business,  unless  he  ask  your  advice  or  counsel ; 
and  never  attempt  to  control  him  in  the  management  of  it. 

*'  VII.  Never  confide  to  gossips  any  of  the  tailings  or  imperfections  of  your  husband, 
nor  any  of  tbose  little  differences  that  occasionally  arise  in  the  married  state.  If  you 
do,  you  may  rest  assured  that  however  strong  the  injunctions  of  secrecy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  pledge  on  the  other,  they  will  in  a  day  or  two  become  the  common  talk  of 
the  neiffhbornooo. 

"VIII.  Try  to  cultivate  your  mind,  so  as,  should  your  husband  be  intelligent  and 
well  informed,  yon  may  join  in  rational  conversation  with  him  and  his  friends. 

"  IX.  Think  nothing  a  trifle  that  may  produce  even  a  momentary  breach  of  harmony, 
or  the  slightest  uneasy  sensation: 

'Think  noofht  a  trifle,  thoufh  it  wokwXL  u>pMr; 
Small  land*  the  mountain,  momenta  make  the  year, 
And  trifle*  life.    Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Else  you  may  die  ere  you  have  leara'd  to  live.'  Yomtc 

*'  X.  If  your  husband  be  in  business,  always,  in  your  expenditures,  bear  in  mind  the 
trying  vicissitudes  to  which  trade  and  commerce  are  subject ;  and  do  not  expose  yourself 
to  the  reproach,  should  he  experience  one  of  them,  of  having  unnecessarily  expended 
money,  of  which  you  and  your  offspring  may  afterward  be  in  want. 

'*XI.  While  you  carefully  shun,  m  providing  for  your  family,  the  Scylla  of  meanness 
and  psrsimony.  avoid  equally  the  Cnarybdis  of  extravagance^  an  error  too  common 
here;  as  remarked  by  most  of  the  travellers  who  visit  this  country. 

"  XII.  If  you  be  disposed  to  eoonomixe,  I  beseech  you  not  to  extend  your  economy 
to  the  wages  you  pay  to  seamstresses  or  wssherwomen,  who,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  too  frequently  ground  to  the  earth,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  tney  receive. 
Economize,  if  you  will,  in  shawls,  bonnets,  and  handkerchiefs ;  but  never,  by  exacting 
labor  from  the  poor,  without  adequate  compensation,  incur  the  dire  anathemas  pro- 
nounced in  the  scriptures  against  the  oppressors  of  the  poor. 

*  Ye  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore, 
That  a  lotrer  once  blest,  is  a  lover  no  more, 
Attend  to  my  counsel  —  nor  blush  to  be  tauf  ht, 
That  prudence  must  cherish,  what  beauty  has  caught. 

^  '  The  bloom  of  Tonr  cheek,  and  the  glance  of  your  eye. 

Your  roses  and  liilies  may  make  the  men  sigh : 
But  roses,  and  HUies,  and  sighs  pass  away  ; 
And  passion  will  die  as  your  beauties  decay. 

*  Use  the  man  that  you  wed,  like  your  fhy'rite  guitar ; 
Though  there 's  music  in  both,  they  're  both  apt  to  Jar. 
How  tuneAil  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch ! 

Not  handled  too  roughly,  nor  play'd  on  too  much ! 

*  The  sparrow  and  linnet  will  f^d  fW>m  your  hand ; 

2 row  tame  at  your  kindness,  and  come  at  command, 
xert  with  vour  husbands  the  same  happy  skill. 
For  hearts,  like  your  birds,  may  be  tam'd  at  your  wUL 

*  Be  gay  and  good-homor'd ;  complying  and  kind. 

Turn  the  chief  of  your  care  fkvm  your  face  to  your  niiad : 

Tis  thus  that  a  wilb  may  ber  conquest  Improve, 

And  Bymen  wUl  rivet  the  fatten  of  Love.' '  Gasbick. 
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The  miscellaneous  rules  for  both  husbands  and  wiTes,  must  close  our  extracts.  We 
should  regret  that  they  were  so  few,  but  for  the  faet  that  the  little  book  itself  is  gene- 
rally extant,  and  that  the  reader,  from  these  *  samples/  will  be  induced  to  seek  for 
kindred  specimens  at  the  fountain  head : 

"  I.  Should  dilTerences  arise  between  husband  and  wife^  the  contest  ought  not  to  ba^ 
as  it  unfortunately  too  frequently  is.  who  shall  display  the  most  tpirU^  but  who  shall 
make  the  first  advances,  which  oagnt  to  be  met  more  than  half  way.  There  is  scarcely 
a  more  prolific  source  of  unhappiness  in  the  married  state,  than  this  apiriit  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  odious  pride,  and  destitution  of  feeling. 

"II.  Perhaps  the  whole  art  of  happiness  in  the  married  state  might  be  compressed 
into  two  maxims  — '  Bear,  and  forbear ;'  and  '  let  the  husband  treat  his  wife,  and  the 
wife  her  husband,  vrith  as  much  respect  and  attention,  as  be  would  a  strange  lady,  and 
she  a  strange  gentleman.' 

"  III.  I  trust  much  caution  is  scarcely  necessary  against  flirtations,  well  calculated  to 
excite  uneasiness,  doubts,  and  suspicions,  in  the  heart  of  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
party  who  indulges  in  them,  and  to  give  occasion  to  the  censorious  to  make  sinister 
observations ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  the  suspicion  of  misconduct  often 
produces  full  as  much  scandal  and  evil  as  the  reaUty. 

'TrUtMliffhtaaalr, 
Arc,  to  the  jeatooa,  eonfirmatiooa  •Ironf 
Am  prooA  from  holy  writ.* 

'*  It  is  a  good  rule  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  We  should  not  only  be,  but 
appear  to  be,  scrupulously  correct  in  our  conduct.  And  be  it  observed,  that  however 
pure  and  innocent  the  purposes  of  the  parties  may  be  at  the  commoncemenL  flirtation 
too  ofren  leads  to  disastrous  results.  It  breaks  down  some  of  the  guards  that  hedg« 
round  innocence.    The  parties  io  these  cases  are  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  moth  flut- 


temptation,'  we  most  assuredly  ought  not  to  lead  ourselves  into  it  I  know  these 
remarks  will  be  charged  to  the  account  of  prudery  i  but  at  the  risk  of  that  charge^  I  can- 
not withhold  them. 

"IV.  Avoid  all  reference  to  past  difierenoes  of  opinion,  or  subjects  of  altercation^  that 
have  at  a  former  day  excited  uneasiness.  JRemember  the  old  story  of  the  blackbird 
and  the  thrush.    '  I  insist  it  was  a  blackbird.'    '  fiut  I  insist  it  was  a  thrush,'  etc 

"  The  preceding  rules,  if  as  closely  followed  as  human  imperfection  will  allow,  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  happiness.  And  should  only  one  out  of  every  ten  readers  profit 
by  them,  I  shall  be  richlv  paid  for  their  concoction. 

'*  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  eseay  better,  than  by  adding  the  following  admirable 
advices  of  Julia  de  Roubign6  to  her  daughter,  shortly  previous  to  her  death  : 

"'Sweetness  of  temper,  affection  to  a  husband,  and  attention  to  his  interests,  con- 
stitute the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  form  the  basis  of  matrimonial  felicity.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  texts  from  which  every  rule  for  attaining  this  felicitjris  drawn.  The  charms 
of  beauty,  and  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  though  they  may  captivate  in  the  mistress,  will  not 
long  delight  in  the  wife.  'They  will  shorten  even  their  own  transitory  reifn,  if,  as  I 
have  seen  in  many  wives,  they  shine  more  for  the  attraction  of  every  body  else  than  of 
their  husbands.  Let  the  pleasing  of  that  one  person  be  a  thought  never  absent  from 
your  conduct.  If  he  love  you  as  yon  would  wish  he  should,  he  would  bleed  at  heart 
should  he  suppose  it  for  a  moment  withdrawn ;  if  he  do  not,  his  pride  will  supply  the 
place  of  love,  and  his  resentment  that  of  snaring. 

** '  Never  consider  a  trifle  what  may  tend  to  please  him.  The  greater  articles  of  duty 
he  will  set  down  as  his  due;  but  the  lesser  attentions  he  will  mark  as  favora ;  and  trust 
me,  for  I  have  ex^rienoed  it,  there  is  no  feeting  mora  delightful  to  one's  self,  than  that 
of  turning  these  little  things  to  so  precious  a  use. 

" '  Above  all,  let  a  wife  bewara  of  communicating  to  others  any  want  of  duty  or  ten- 
derness she  may  think  she  hnk  perceived  in  her  husband.  This  untwists,  at  once,  those 
delicate  cords  which  preserve  tne  unity  of  the  marriage  engagement  Its  sacredneas 
is  broken  for  ever,  if  third  parties  are  made  witnessea  of  its  faUiogs,  or  umpires  of  its 
disputes.' " 

The  volume  is  neatly  printed,  in  a  cheap  form,  and  embraces  many  articles,  of  a 
useful  and  practical  tendency,  not  anvmerated  in  the  title,  as  quoted  above.  We 
commend  the  work  to  the  public  in  general,  as  one  eminently  worthy  of  wkle  circu- 
lation and  heedftd  perusal 
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Tm  NabbatWb  of  Abtbvb  Gobdon  Ptm,  of  Nantacket.    In  one  volume,  12mo. 
New-York :  Hampkb  and  Bbothxbb. 

Tbis  work '  compriBes  the  details  of  a  mutiny  and  atrocious  butchery  on  board  the 
American  ship  G^mpua/on  her  way  to  the  South  Seas,  in  the  montbyof  June,  1827, 
with  an  account  of  the  recapture  of  the  vessel  by  the  survivors ;  theif  shipwreck  and 
subsequent  horrible  sufferings  from  famine ;  their  deliverance  by  means  of  the  Bri- 
tish schooner,  Jane  Guy;  the  brief  cruise  of  this  latter  vessel  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean ; 
her  capture,-and  the  massacre  of  her  crew  among  a  group  of  islands  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  parallel  of  southern  latitude ;  together  with  the  incredible  adventures  and  dis* 
coveries  still  farther  south,  to  which  that  distressing  calamity  gave  rise.'  There  are 
a  great  many  tough  stories  in  this  book,  told  in  a  loose  and  slip-sl^od  style,  seldom 
chequered  by  any  of  the  more  common  graces  of  composition,  beyond  a  Robinson 
Crusoe-ish  sort  of  simplicity  of  narration.  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest,  with 
all  its  defects,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  it  is  too  liberally  stuffed  with '  horrid 
eircumstanee  of  blood  and  battle.*  We  would  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  insinuate 
•  doubt  of  Adr.  Pym's  veracity,  now  that  he  lies  '  under  the  sod  j*  but  we  should  very 
much  question  that  gentleman's  word,  who  should  affirm,  after  having  thoroughly 
perused  the  volume  before  us,  that  he  believed  the  various  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  therein  recorded.  Such  a  capacious  maw  would  swallow,  as  indu- 
bitably veritable,  a  story  we  have  recently  read  or  heard,  of  a  serpent  killed  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  whose  body  was  found,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  the  chaplain  of  an 
adjacent  military  station,  who  had  been  missed  for  a  week. 


How  SHALL  IGovBBir  Kv  ScHOOL?  Adressod  to  Young  Teachers;  and  also  adapted 
to  assist  Parents  in  Fomily  Government.  By  E.  C.  Wines,  Author  of  'Two  Years 
and  a  Half  in  the  Navy,'  and  'Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education.'  In  one 
volume,    pp.  309.    Philadelphia:  William  Mabshall  aho  Compaiw. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  as  preceptor  of  the '  Edge-Hill  School,'  New-Jersey, 
not  less  than  by  hia  published  writings  on  education,  has  acquired  high  and  deserved 
eelebrity,  as  an  accomplished  instructor, '  thoroughly  grounded  in  aJl  good  works,' 
connected  with  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  cluldren  and  youth. 
The  little  book  under  notice,  supplies,  we  think,  an  important  desideratum.  The 
plan  of  the  author  was,  to  make  it  practically  useful;  to  produce  a  manual  which 
might  be  at  all  times  safely  consulted,  in  aid  of  that  most  necessary  branch  of  the 
teacher's  duties,  government.  And  in  thia  he  has  entirely  succeeded.  The  law 
of  kindness— not  unmixed  with  sternness,  when  required,  which  is  then  but  kind- 
ness — appears  to  be  our  author's  guide.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  with  a  neatneas  of  execution  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  richest  annual. 


A  Toicb  to  Youth.    Addressed  to  Young  Hen  and  Young  Ladies.    By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Austin.    In  one  volume,    pp.  390.    Utica :  Gbosh  and  Hutcuinson. 

Ip  good  inculcations,  various  in  kind,  yet  all  essential,  conveyed  in  plain,  simple, 
and  chaste  language,  with  important  directions  in  relation  to  the  education  and 
general  conduct  of  youth,  of  both  sezea,  be  deemed  worthy  of  extension,  we  look  to 
seethe  little  volume  before  us  widely  disseminated.  It  claims,  and  justly,  to  inspire 
•spirit  of  oheerful  devotion,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  pure  and  affectionate  morality 
•moDg  the  rising  geocratioB. 
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IifTBAMiNGLED  Lbavbs  OF  NoTB-BooK  AND  Tbavel.  —  Reader,  by  yotir  leave,  we 
will  reaame  our  leaves,  aa  we  ait  in  the  light  of  a  transcendent  morning,  not  yet  fiilly 
dawned  in  its  glory,  surveying  —  whenever,  for  a  moment,  the  music  of  the  pen 
ceases — from  an  upper  window  of  the  'Pine  Orchard  House,'  the  magnificent  aoene 
spread  out  below.  A  white  fog-serpent,  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  undulating  his 
humps  along  the  Hudson,  and  with  head  erect,  is  moving  gradually  on  toward  Albany. 
The  clouds,  bom  of  yesterday's  shower  down  the  mountain,  arose  bright  beneath  us 
this  morning,  having  washed  their  faces  clean  in  their  own  rain  during  the  night ;  and 
now  they  hang  far  below,  saturate  with  sualigbt,  like  illuminated  billows  of  floating 
cotton.  Toward  noon,  perchance,  they  will  gather  together  again,  and  flecking  with 
abadows  the  wide  expanse  beneath  them,  as  they  sail  along,  suddenly  pause  and  'dis- 
charge their  cargo^'  the  husbandman  rejoicing  the  while,  that  at  last, 

'  The  gathered  •form  ia  ripe,  the  hig  drops  fall, 
And  sun-burnt  meadows  smoke,  and  dnnk  the  rain.' 

We  have  just  been  fancying  the  prospects  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which  may  be 
commanded  flPom  the  dawn- tipped  mountains  that  bound  the  view  on  the  north  and 
east — the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  old  Monadnock,  and  the  mighty  hills  of  the 
'steady  land,'  which  rise  betwean  us  and  the  distant  river,  that,  calmly  gliding,  parts 
the  abrupt  peaks  of  Hoi  yoke  and  Tom —  the  wide-spread  fields,  the  peopled  villages, 
humming  with  busy  industry,  the  shining  streams,  and  the  white  churches,  upon  which 
they  look  down.  Come  hither,  ye  cockneys,  and  denizens  in  populous  cities  pent,  and 
inhale  this  mountain  air !  How  man^  a  languid  form,  lying  in  sadness  upon  a  bed  of 
pain,  awaiting  his  only  solace^  the  footstep  of  his  physician, '  with  healing  in  the  creak 
of  his  shoes,'  would  bless  this  invigorating  breeze !  What  a  contrast  to  the  city  is 
here  I  There,  a  red-nosed  man,  with  a  sandy  peruke^  walks  about  the  few  small  and 
dusty  patches  of  faded  green,  (called*  parks!')  and  tapping  the  reclining  pedestrian 
with  his  baton,  points  to  a  by-law  of  the  city's  fathers,  suspended  from  a  stimted  tree, 
where  frowns  denouncingly,  *  Keep  qf  the  Oraeef  There,  the  guUeral  airs,  hot  and 
sultry,  would  penetrate  the  obtusest  olfactory,  though  guarded  by  a  dense  moustache^ 
bristling  'like  the  horns  of  a  centipede;'  airs  embracing  every  variety  of  mautaUt 
odeur,  from  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool,  to  the  most  piquant  cat-effluvia. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  dty,  placed  on  the  vast  plain  below,  would  dwindle 
to  a  speck,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  might  there  stand  assembled,  without  jost- 
ling.   Here,  there  is  no  elaborate  dirt    Here,  the  mountain  wind, 

'  Moat  spiritnol  thing  of  all  the  wide  earth  knows,* 

would  well  nigh  revive  the  dying.  But  we  are  forgetting  (hat  the  Catskills  need  not 
our  blazon,  and  also  our  note-book.  Yet  must  we  advise,  that  the  Kautersktil  be 
visited,  inasmuch  as  the  scenery  around  is  grand  and  picturesque,  though  the  fall  is 
little  to  speak  o£.  It  is  only  alightly  <  of  the  water  watery.'  The  height,  however, 
from  which  the  small  stream  descends,  is  an  attractive  feature  in  the  scene^  and  doubt- 
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lets  g»Te  liae  to  the  foUowing  impromptu  apostrophe,  by  a  distm8:uiBhed  Philadelphian, 
which  we  copy  from  a  mttttlated  mb.  before  va,  ending  abruptly  in  a  hiatus : 

*  Fall  down  ye  fUIk,  b«lbre  this  greftter  lUl, 
GUn'a,  Jiaiar's,  Hadtey'c,  Bakwr'c,  Jenup'a  —  all! 
Bow  down  your  head«,  all  ye  of  minor  fort, 
For  of  thU  fall  ye  all  of  ye  fUl  ahort : 
Foam,  Aret,  and  fidget,  roar  and  make  a  aplaala, 
Vet  Kaoterskill  will  beat  you  all  to  amasb !' 

Although  well  pleased  with  His  Eminence,  the  King  of  the  CatskiUs,  we  must  bid 
him  adicQi  and  passi  in  fancy,  from  his  principality. 


You  were  to  join  us,  at  Auburn,  reader,  if  you  remember.  Well  —  as  we  reached 
fit>m  the  east,  by  a  level  road,  the  natural  basin  in  which  the  town  reposes,  its  rim  a 
narrow  horison  all  around,  the  eoup  dceU  was  imposing,  by  reason  of  the  gloomy,  cas- 
tellated prison,  that  loomed  frowningly  on  the  north-western  suburb,  the  handsome 
chorehes  and  public  edifices,  whose  white  steeples  and  domes  gleamed  and  flashed  in 
tbe  noontide  sun,  and  the  rows  of  solid  stone  structures  that  lined  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  streets ;  while  Che  Owasco  river,  rushing  through  the  village,  with  a  sharp 
gttigiing  roar,  added  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  scene.  The  growth  of  the  town  has 
bean  gradual,  but  steadily  progreasive.  It  has  known  no  retiring  ebb ;  and  its  internal 
inprovements,  of  rail-road  and  canal,  with  other  prominent  causes,  bid  frur  greatly  to 
enhance  its  hnportance.  An  estimable  friend,  himself  a  pioneer  in  the  region,  and  a 
distinguished  promoter,  in  various  ways,  of  the  town's  prosperity,  and  justly  honored 
therein,  kindly  accompanied  us  through  all  its  borders,  impressing  us,  among  other 
things  —  not  less  by  his  own  well-planted,  flower-gemmed,  and  fruitful  grounds,  than 
by  those  of  his  neighbors,  on  every  hand—  with  the  belief^  that  with  great  internal  ad- 
vantages, quiet  industry,  and  good  morals,  must  also  be  associated  good  taste  and 
general  refinement,  to  affi>rd  a  ooiiect  estimate  of  the  town,  and  the  character  of  its 
citiaens.  One  thing,  in  passing,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  since  the  reader  is  not 
altogether  uninterested  in  the  matter.  From  the  well-stored  snd  judiciously  selected 
Ubfiry  of  our  obliging  friend,  we  received  a  literary  treasure  of  rare  value  —  being 
none  other  than  a  mss.  volume,  written  before,  or  nearly  simultaneously  with,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  by  one  Parara  Potxbius.  Whence  it  came,  no  one  kooweth. 
Its  dingy  leaves  smell  of  vanished  centuries,  and  its  antiquated  orthography  would 
seduce  a  guflfaw  from  a  Quaker.  Its  contents  are  very  various,  and  embrace  much  that 
is  quaint  and  rich.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  isolated  fragments  of  ancient  literature 
that  sometimes 

■  Float  down  tbe  tide  of  year*. 
Am  buoyant  on  tbe  atormy  nmin 
A  parted  wreck  appears.' 

But  more  of  this  book  anon.  In  introducing  portions  of  it,  hereafter,  to  the  reader,  we 
have  concluded  to  imitate  certain  credible  novelists  and  tale- writers  of  the  day,  and  state, 
that  the  volume  was  handed  to  us  in  tbe  street  by  a  person  in  a  snuff-colored  coat,  much 
worn,  wearing  a  red  wig,  and  green  goggles,  who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  who 
found  it  in  the  hand  of  a  mutilated  mummy,  that  was  brought  to  him  for  purchaae,  by 
two  Arabs,  when  he  was  in  Egypt 

Thm  morning  was  clear  and  cool,  as  we  rolled  over  an  indiflerent  turnpike,  to  where 
tbe  green  Cayuga  clasps  its  verdant  shores.  There  was  a  fat  gentleman  in  the  coach, 
with  a  face  solemn  as  a  Hereulaneum  man,  who  emulated  Horace,  in  the  *  Old  English 
Gentleman,'  and  '  made  a  joke.'  Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  road,  he  was  induced 
to  remark,  that  the  mostdelicste  girl  could  not  occupy  a  seat  in  that  vehicle,  without 
very  soon  becoming  a  '  bouncing  lass  1'  This  was  voted  *  from  friir  to  middling,'  by  a 
flour-merchant,  and  laughed  at  by  all ;  but  the  ob€ae  reposed  on  his  laurels.  He  bad 
flashed  out  like  a  fliasei  and  did  not  shine  again  until  ws  reached  Rochester. 
▼OL.  zti.  S2 
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Passing  the  flourishiag  villages  of  Seneca  Falls  and  WtUerloo  —  appropriate  and 
tasteful  name,  and  so  American!  —  we  reached  the  beautiful  lake,  Seneca,  covered 
with  '  whites^aps,'  and  rolling  its  clear  blue  waters,  in  miniature  surf,  against  its  green 
headlands.  Eminent  GJeneva,  for  which  nature  has  accomplished  every  thing,  and  art 
comparatively  little,  was  soon  gained  and  left  behind,  reposing  in  loveliness,  in  the  back- 
ward distance,  in  beautiful  relief  against  the  swelling  uplands  and  sparkling  waters.  A 
succession  of  well- tilled  fiirms^  of  wavmg  grain  and  verdant  meadows,  brought  us  to  an 
eminence,  whence  was  commanded,  what  time  the  driver  watered  his  thirsty  cattle, 
a  noble  view  of  Canandaigua,  gently  ascending  beyond  the  picturesque  lake  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  We  presently  reached  the  village,  one  of  the  most  charming  inland 
towns  in  the  state ;  so  singularly  beautiful,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  worn  out  in  descrip- 
tion by  every  transatlantic  and  American  tourist  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
it.    We  have  therefore  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  fruitful  as  it  is. 

Thbovoh  a  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  past  hundreds  of  wheat-fields  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  acres  — green  grain-prairies,  without  a  solitary  *  stump*  or  ob- 
struction —  to  Rochester.  It  was  dim  twOight,  as  we  rolled  over  the  upper  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Genesee,  and  entered  the  city.  The  streets  through  which  we  had  already 
passed,  and  others  stietching  outward  around  us,  the  dimly-descried  steeples,  the  lights 
moving  across  the  acqueduct,  and  gleaming  from  the  bridge  beyond,  and  the  hum  and 
bustle  on  every  hand,  all  conspired  to  impress  a  stranger  with  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  town.  Yet  did  this '  dim-obscure*  view  awaken  no  expectations  which 
the  day  light  was  to  dissipate.  As  we  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  Eagle  Houses  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  surveyed  the  town,  with  its  scores  of  noble  stone  mills,  skirting 
the  river  on  either  hand ;  its  broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  the  erowds  who  thronged 
them ;  its  beautiful  churches  and  public  buildings,  we  could  scarcely  realize  that  twenty 
years  ago,  not  a  sioglib  building  reared  its  head  withm  all  this  crowded  metropolis  I  Tet 
such  is  the  astonishing  fact.  But,  purposing  to  renew  this  topic  in  detail,  in  an  early 
number,  in  a  review  of  the  excellent  history  of  Rochester,  by  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
0*RaiLv,  of  that  city,  we  pass  it  for  the  present. 

Thbottoh  the  considerate  attention  of  an  obliging  friend,  we  visited  the  notorious 
Baebon,  in  the  city  prison,  together  with  the  spot  where  his  cold-blooded  crime  was 
perpetrated.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  at  the  mioment  we  are  transcribing  these 
hurried  memoranda,  the  murderer  is  standing  in  the  immediate  conflux  of  two  eterni- 
ties, and  Time  is  Shaking  his  almost  exhausted  hour-glass  before  bis  startled  eye.  He 
has  not  an  hour  to  live  I  So  young,  and  yet  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  down-hill  of 
life  I  We  were  admitted  to  the  prison,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  jailor,  and  after 
passing  the  lower  ranges  of  cells,  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  to  another  tier,  in  which 
were  confined  Barron's  two  accomplices,  whose  trials  are  yet  to  take  place.  Ascending 
still  higher,  we  arrived  at  an  iron  door,  which  opened  to  a  large  and  well-lighted  apart- 
ment, in  the  centre  of  which,  chained  to  the  floor,  sat  the  murderer,  on  a  rude  bench, 
with  another  before  him,  on  which  lay  a  few  books.  His  countenance  was  youthful, 
fresh,  and  smiling ;  but  his  eye  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it,  and  sufficiently 
evinced,  that  under  the  roses  of  youth  may  flourish  the  thorns  and  briars  of  sin  and 
crime.  He  was  slowly  notching  his  few  days  of  life^  yet  he  was  wholly  unconcerned. 
The  bloom  flourished  on  his  cheek,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  canker  at  his  heart.  Still,  it 
was  thought,  as  he  gradually  drew  near  the  gallows,  a  tree  on  which  desperate  cour- 
age sometimes  hideously  blossoms,  his  spirit  would  melt,  and  his  demeanor  undergo  a 
change.  As  one  of  our  party  passed  behind  the  victim,  to  see  how  the  organs  of  his  skull 
had  been  toned  by  the  hand  of  Providence^  we  glanced  at  a  volume  he  had  laid  down  «• 
W6  entered.  It  was  a  light  French  work,  in  the  original,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a 
play  of  Molidre.    These  avidences  of  bis  stolidity,  in  connection  with  a  manner  and 
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conversation,  thonghtlesi,  indifferent,  and  even  gay,  prepared  ua  for  the  raport  of  oar 
phrenoiogical  amateur,  who  pronounced  him  a  perfect  negation  of  all  goodness.  He 
had  never  before  encountered  such  hillocks  of  iniquity.  No  wonder  he  had  overleaped 
the  highest  moral  fences.  His  head  would  outrival  the  cast  of  Fiescbi,  the  infernal  ma- 
chine maker  to  His  Majesty  Louis  Pliillippe.  We  bade  the  murderer  a  last  farewell,  and 
pausing  a  momentin  the  female  department,  a  perfect  'Aarem-scarem,'  at  times,  if  we  may 
judge  firom  its  two  or  three  occupants  on  this  occasion,  we  descended  to  where  minor  offen- 
ders against  the  pockets  of  society  obtain  their  board  and  lodging  at  the  town's  expense. 
As  we  walked  leisurely  by  a  grated  door,  a  flushed  countenance  and  unquiet  eye  flashed 
suddenly  upon  us,  through  the  iron  bars.  It  was  a  face  to  be  remembered,  for  it  had  *a 
amack  of  Tartarus  and  the  souls  in  bale.'  It  was  of  a  man  in  confinement  for  shooting 
his  wife,  in  cold  blood.  She  was  still  lingering  upon  the  borders  of  the  gnwe,  and, 
woman-like,  refused  to  criminate,  by  her  testimony,  her  brutal  husband.  *  *  As 
we  were  emerging  from  the  prison,  a  representative  from  those  conclaves  of  miscreancy 
in  which  crime  is  concocted,  accumulations  of  humanity  which  ferment  and  reek  like 
compost,  in  all  large  cities,  was  pointed  out,  leisurely  eogsged  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  Mr.  M'Adam,  with  a  long-handled  hammer.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  we  were  in- 
formed, whose  wit  had  often  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  been  repeatedly  before 
the  city  authorities,  for  divers  misdemeanors,  and  each  time  promised  well  for  the  fa- 
ture;  but  although  he  alwaya  kept  his  countenance,  he  never  kept  his  word.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  just  about  to  be  sentenced,  with  other  sansculottists,  as  a  common  va- 
grant, when,  with  the  most  imperturbable  sangfroid,  having  suddenly  harpooned  a 
good  idea,  he  pulled  from  a  capacious  pocket  of  his  tattered  coat  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  half 
of  a  dried  codfish,  and  holding  them  up,  with  triumphant  look  and  gesture,  to  the 
magiatrate^  exclaimed :  '  You  don't  ketch  him  that  way  1  I  'm  no  wagrant.  An't  them 
'  wiaible  means  o'  support,'  I  should  lik«  to  know  V  The  argument  was  a  non  scquUur* 

Caital-packst  travelling  has  one  advantage,  at  least  It  is  a  quiet  mode  of  jonmejr' 
ing.  Tou  sit  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  listen  to  the  gentle  gurgle  of  the  water,  as  it 
is  parted  by  the  narrow  prow,  and  gaze  far  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  firma- 
ment, ■  huge  cerulean  punch-bowl,  reflected  in  the  calm  water,  while  the  transposed 
steeds  flourish  their  logs  upward,  in  the  same  medium,  in  defiance  of  all  known  laws  of 
gravitation.  But  the  heat,  when  the  boat  panses,  is  insufferable  i  insomuch  that  our 
friend,  the  ob€se,  longed  for  the  ability  to  get  out  of  the  flesh,  for  a  time,  that  he  might 
sit  in  his  skeleton,  and  let  the  air  pass  coolly  through  his  ribs.  *  •  We  arrived 
at  Lockport  at  sunrise.  It  is  a  well-built,  flourishing  village,  and  the  capital  of  a  rich 
landed  county.  The  looks  which  elevate  the  canal  at  one  point  upward  of  seventy  feet, 
form  one  of  the  prominent  attractions  of  the  town.  We  tarried  here^  however,  for  a  brief 
space  only,  but  were  presently  rushing  in  a  rail-car  toward  the  Qreat  Cataract,  with 
thick-beating  heart,  and  a  glow  of  excitement  that  was  worth  a  principality.  The  rail- 
load  track  lies,  for  the  most  part,  through  a  dense  wood,  opening,  as  you  near  the  Falls, 
to  glimpses  of  the  vast  stretch  of  country  to  the  north,  bounded  by  the  dimly*>bluo 
Onurio.  For  the  last  three  miles,  you  ride  along  the  very  bank  of  the  Niagara,  looking 
for  down  apon  the  abyss  of  turbulent  waters,  of  a  whitish-gxeen,  the  hue  of  a  robin'a 
egg.  At  length,  a  half-mile  chasm,  scooped  out  from  the  left  bank,  disdoaes  to  youi 
for  one  brief  moment,  the  Wonder,  at  some  two  miles*  distance. 

Ws  have  beheld  it !  The  impression  that  for  fifteen  years  we  had  carried  in  our  mind 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  dissipated  in  a  moment,  like  a  wreath  of  iu  own  spray, 
and  we  cannot  recall  of  it  the  faintest  remembrance.  The  scene  opens  a  new  sensation 
in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovere  a  new  earth  or  mineral  Good  reader,  be  not 
alarmed.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  a  description  of  Niagara.  This  has  been  done 
#ahready  in  these  pages,  by  an  abler  pen  than  ours,  and  another  cometh  after,  that  shall 
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put  both  to  the  blush.  Ooly  this  let  ua  eay,  psaciiig  wholly  the  glonous  'rapide,*  that 
as  you  stand  beneath  the  Ameriean  Fall,  and  look  upward  to  that  retnatleae  flood  which 
seems  to  tumble  down  from  the  very '  abyss  of  beaTen,'  and  see  the  hissing  spray*foaiii 
rush  upward  as  if  an  hundred  steam-boilers  had  burst  at  your  feet,  accompanied  by  a 
roar,  'ringing  chaos,  as  on  the  day  the  winds  were  made ;'  but  more  than  all,  when  you 
behold,  from  under  Table-Rock,  the  linked  lakes  of  the  west  leaping  to  that  awAil  grave, 
and  find  even  that  *  sheet,'  which  from  the  American  side  looked  like  a  mere  dripping  bor- 
der of  the  torrent,  (and  it  U  no  more,)  pregnant  with  earthquake  and  tornado^  you  will 
receive  into  your  soul  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  power,  and  sublimity,  such  as  you  never 
experienced  before.  Why,  the  '  Astor  House,'  as  immense  s  granite  pile  as  it  is,  would 
be  swept  into  the  foaming  vortex  upon  which  *  Biddle*s  Tower*  looks  ddwn,  as  though 
it  were  a  very  feather! 

■■MB 

Hebeafteb,  it  is  our  intention  to  date  the  memorable  occurrences  of  existence  from 
one  momentous  epoch —  *  the  year  that  we  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  1'  We 
crossed  the  boiling  torrent  of  the  Niagara,  half  blinded  with  the  wind-drifted  spray, 
circling  about  us  in  rain-bow  fragments — the  roaring  cataract  rolUng  before  us,  looking, 
in  such  glimpses  as  we  could  obtain,  like  a  great  green  cylinder-^  and  having  thoroughly 
surveyed  the  British  side,  and  passed  under  ^  the  sheet*  —  incurring  thereby  woful  af- 
frightments,  by  reason  of  the  green  merroaidenish  dresses,  the  dense  sulphurous  atmos- 
phere, the  big  eels,  the  '  bell  of  waters,'  and  the  voice  of  the  great  deep  broken  up  —  ws 
reached  the  western  ferry  at  nightfall,  on  our  return.  Here  we  were  shown  a  pro- 
clamation of  Governor  Asthus,  damp  from  the  press,  forbidding  communication  with 
the  American  side,  without  a  passport.  And  for  this,  we  were  to  march  to  head- 
quarters, at  the  Pavilion,  a  mile  and  a  half,  up  the  Niagara  bank  I  Happily,  a  jolly 
companion  beguiled  the  walk  of  its  dreariness,  by  discovering  new  points  of  interest  in 
the  scenery.  He  pronounced  them  irresUtibU — as  indeed  they  were.  We  could  not 
choose  but  see  them  $  our  orders  were  imperative,  and  the  views  were  all  in  our  way.  A 
passport  was  easily  obtained  from  CoL  Towmskkd,  the  commanding  officer,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  snugly  ensconced  in  the '  Eagle  House,'  a  superior  establishment, 
let  us  add,  in  passing,  whose  supervisor,  beside  being  a  gentleman,  and  a  lover  of  clean- 
liness and  all  good  order,  has  under  him  one  who  knows  all  the  new  practices  of  cookery 
and  culina ;  who  is  deeply  learned  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  hidden  knowledge  of 
all  sauces,  sailads,  and  pot-herba,  whatsoever.  It  will  be  difficult  for  visitors  at  the  Falls, 
during  the  warm  season,  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  keep  cool  and  comfortable,  without 
Fankimg  ! 

Slippbo  up  to  Buffalo,  by  rail-road,  (passing  famed  Chippewa,  Schlosser,  and  Navy 
Island,)  to  spend  a  night.  After  Ollapoo's  minute  and  graphic  picture  of  this  princely 
town,  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  a  reference  to  it  here  is  quite  unnecessary.  At  the 
American  Hotel,  (built  of  granite,  after  the  manner  of  the  'Aator,'  and  most  sumptuously 
fiirnished,)  we  gathered  an  idea  of  what  Buffalo  bade  fair  to  become  anon,  from  the  steam 
boat  circulars  suspended  in  the  vestibule.  The  towns  of  the  upper  lakes,  Saidt  de  St. 
Marie,  Mackinaw,  Oreen  Bay,  Milwaukie,  Chicago,  and  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Detroit,  have^  by  direct  communication,  their  commercial  outlets  at  Bufialo.  Who  can 
foretell  its  destiny  1  What  is  deemed  extravagant  prophecy  now,  will  be  pronounced 
faint  and  timid  prediction,  in  the  short  space  often  years.  *  *  Oreatly  enjoyed 
a  theatrical  story,  related  here,  which  was  fresh  to  us,  and  may  be  to  the  reader.  "Tha 
play  of '  Hamlet'  was  being  enacted,  and  thereabout  of  it  especially  where  Guildenstem 
is  employed  by  the  Dane  to  play  upon  the  pipe,  just  to  oblige  him.  He  is  very  impor- 
tunate for  the  music,  it  will  be  remembered ;  and  on  thia  occasion  he  was  accommo- 
dated to  his  heart's  content.  Guildenstem  replied  to  his  earnest  solicitations,  that  since 
he  was  so  very  pressing,  he  wouMgive  him  a  tude ;  and  forthwith  accomplished,  to  the 
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bent  of  his  small  ability,  chat  sublime  national  air,  'Yankee  Doodle/  together  with 
certain  extempore  flourishes,  which  he  termed  '  the  variations.' 

Thb  passage  £rom  Niagara  Falls  to  Rochester,  by  way  of  the  Niagara  river  and 
hake  Ontario,  is  one  of  much  interest  and  beauty.  Lewiston,  the  heights  of  Q,ueenston, 
with  the  noble  monument  to  the  brave  and  lamented  Brock,  from  the  top  of  which 
may  be  commanded  a  prospect  of  unsurpassed  loveliness,  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
river,  and  the  fort  where  Morgan,  the  Anti- Freemason,  was  confined,  with  the  spot 
where  he  is  sxpposed  to  have  met  bis  fate,  are  interesting  features  in  the  opening  voy- 
age.   Towns  which  once 

'— '  on  either  lide, 
Smiled  on  each  other  io  the  peaceful  tide,' 

as  Pauldiko  sings,  now  exchange  any  thing  hot  'smiling*  glances.  The  border  war&re 
hM  made  jealous  enemies  on 'either  frontier.  As  we  passed  the  village  of  Niagara,  even 
the  juvenile  '  Britishers'  on  the  wharves  indulged  in  terms  that  were  scarcely  civil  toward 

the  *d d  yankees,*  as  we  were  tauntingly  denominated.    A  thousand  reports  are 

flying,  of  afirays  that  never  happened,  andabuaes  that  never  existed;  and  on  both  aides, 
these  rumors,  if  lost  in  one  place,  soon  rise,  like  the  currents  of  the  fabled  Arethasa,  in 
another,  *  enlarged  and  improved,'  and  the  asses'  ears  of  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  are 
egregiously  gulled  by  the  same.  *  *  The  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Niagara  had 
widened  into  old  Ontario,  before  we  were  made  aware  that  there  was  a  display  of  nature 
around  us,  worthy  to  succeed  the  one  great  Scene  we  had  left  behind.  To  the  north 
and  east,  a  black  tempest,  banging  low  over  the  ocean-expanse,  was  marching  in  anger 
through  the  distance ;  in  the  north-west,  a  broad  strip  of  sunlight  lay  bright  upon  the 
water,  where 

*  The  ocean  miof  led  with  the  aky 
With  such  an  equjil  hue, 
That  vainly  itrove  the  'wildered  eye 
To  part  their  gold  and  t>lue  ;' 

while  in  the  west,  the  siin  was  sinking  to  his  evening  pavilion,  with  such  a  pomp  of  clouds 
as  we  never  beheld  before ;  rolling  billows  of  gorgeous  purple  and  crimson,  here  edged 
with  gold,  and  there  tipped  with  silver,  and  broken  at  distant  intervals  by  long  bars  of 
light,  shooting  for  an  instant  athwart  the  level  flood.  And  long  after  the  sun  had  set, 
these  soft  and  fleecy  messengers,  radiant  with  grace  and  beauty,  drew  all  eyes  to  their 
piled  masses,  till  their  unwonted  loveliness,  gradually  fading  away,  was  swallowed  up 
uf  night.  Thereafter,  we  walked  for  hours  the  breezy  deck,  filled  with  the  fulness  of 
ealm  enjoyment,  arising  from  the  time,  the  scene,  and  a  very  paragon  of  tried  compa- 
nions— one  who  possessed  a  fiind  of  rich,  original  thoughts,  thickly  interspersed  with 
the  innoculations  and  grafts  of  reading  and  education;  fullest  of  matter,  with  least  ver- 
bosity ;  with  a  disposition  to  cream  off  life,  leaving  the  sour  and  the  dregs,  and  manners 
displaying  a  happy  conjunction  of  freedom,  ease,  and  sincerity.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
humorist  of  the  first  water,  and  withal,  a  good  recipient  of  *  articles  in  his  line.' 
Lams  would  have  rejoiced  in  him,  for  he '  understood  the  first  time,*  so  often  an  important 
desideratom.  If  you  were  successful  in  'making  a  joke,'  although  it  were  in  the  dark, 
you  were  not  compelled  to  handle  his  cheek  to  see  whether  he  understood  it.  His  was 
a  ready  and  most  infectious  laugh,  and  so  hearty  as  to  shake  the  very  walls  of  flesh 
in  which  his  equable  and  cheerful  spirit  was  immured. 

AwoKs  not  &r  fi'om  Carthage,  on  the  Genesee,  just  as  the  blushing  east  was  awaken- 
ing to  the  ray  of  the  morning.  Not  caring  to  tarry  an  hour  or  more,  for  the  rail-cars, 
we  walked  on  toward  Rochester,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant,  pausing  in  a  charm- 
ing grore,  vocal  with  the  songs  of  early  birds,  and  sparkling  with  morning  dew,  to  look 
at  the  lower  fills  of  the  Qenesee^  whose  subdued  voice  filled  the  wood.  Without  im- 
pressing one  vriih  any  great  idea  of  power  or  grandeur,  it  mnst  be  conceded  that  nothing 
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could  be  more  picturesqne.  A  ^iew  obtained  from  the  westeni  eborei  on  the  following 
day,  was  even  more  beautifuL  We  descended  from  'Lorimer  Hill' — an  enchanting 
residence  and  grounds,  overlooking  the  city  on  the  south,  and  the  adjacent  country  on 
the  north,  to  Ontario — through  sloping  meadows,  redolent  with  the  delicious  perfume 
of  white  and  purple  clover,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  surveyed  them  with  the 
highest  gratification.  The  upper  fall  is  of  greater  descent,  yet  it  lacks  the  attractive 
adjuncts  of  its  younger  brother.  Both,  however,  are  respectable '  lions,'  and  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  village  within  fifty  miles  of  New- York,  merely  as  natural 
spectacles.  Of  their  utilitarian  qualities,  we  shall  doubtless  be  called  to  speak  hereaf- 
ter. *  *  The  Falls  of  the  GenesseCi  however,  are  not  the  only  scenic  at* 
tractions  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester.  There  is  one,  of  such  singular  and  varioot 
beauty,  as  to  warrant  especial  mention.  We  allude  to  the  suburban  cemetery  of 
*  Mount  Hope,'  which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  city  corporation,  laid  out,  and 
intersected  with  paths  and  excellent  carriage  roads.  It  is  a  succession  of  gracefully 
rounded  hills,  and  gradual  hollows,  raised  and  scooped  by  the  hand  of  nature,  on  a 
wooded  eminence,  which  rises  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  You  wind 
along  its  avenues,  more  deeply  impressed,  at  every  turn,  with  the  manifold  beauties  of 
the  spot,  and  the  good  taste  which  selected  and  appropriated  it.  Here  flashes  upon  the 
aye  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  lapsing  along  its  green  shores,  and  there  an  opening  discloses 
a  meadow-field  below ;  while  farther  onward  sparkles  a  clear  spring,  that  will  hereafter 
feed  the  brooks  which  will  *run  among  the  hills.'  From  the  summit,  you  look,  on  one 
hand,  far  over  umbrageous  woods,  to  the  blue  Ontario;  the  city,  with  its  steeples  and 
turrets,  lies  in  the  foreground,  softened  by  distance,  the  blue  vapor  of  the  falls  rising 
slowly  beyond,  and  like  the '  vain  shadow'  of  human  life,  soon  vanishing  away ;  and 
on  the  other,  a  long  stretch  of  verdant  landscape^  terminating  in  an  undulating  range  of 
pale  blue  moan  tains,  bounds  the  view.  One  can  imagine  no  lovelier  burial-place  than 
this  must  become,  when  garnished  by  the  hand  of  taste  and  aflfection.  Such  reposito* 
ries  of  the  dead  exercise  a  benevolent  and  aalutary  influence  upon  the  living;  and 
when 

*  Hare  the  long  coaeottrse  from  the  raurmnriiif  tovn, 

With  fUneral  pace  and  ilow  shell  enter  in, 
To  lay  the  loveU  in  tranquil  tileoce  down, 
No  more  to  suffer  and  no  more  to  sin,* 

it  will  beguile  death  of  half  its  tenors,  to  reflect,  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  scattered 
with  auch  liberal  hand  about  the  graves  of  the  departed. 

ENCouNTsasD  a  contributor  to  Haga,  soon  after  our  return  from  '  Mount  Hope,'  as 
we  stood  gasiug  from  the  old  aqueduct,  at  the  magnificent  scale  and  massive  materiel 
and  proportions  of  the  new.  '  We  have  seen  that  person  before,  •omewhere,*  thought  we, 
as  a  thin  man,  of  florid  complexion,  vrith  a  rusty  coat  that  had  once  been  black,  and  a 
'  shocking  bad 'at,'  cast  a  hurried  glance  of  recognition  toward  us,  aa  he  swept  slowly 
past,  on  the  deck  of  a  *  liner,'  with  an  old  blue  cotton  umbrella  over  his  head.  At  once 
his  visnomy  was  classified.  He  it  was,  who  waited  on  us,  one  cold  winter  morning, 
with  a  bundle  of  mbs.,  of  various  kinds,  with  which  he  desired  to  regale  the  readera  of 
the  KmcBxaaocaju.  He  had  the  Scottish  cast  of  countenance,  and  had  been,  he 
informed  us,  for  several  years  a  writer  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  'believed  we  should 
find  his  articles  acceptable.'  He  aeemed  modest,  and  looked  '  seedy*  and  needy,  but 
not  remarkably  intelligent.  Still,  thought  we,  his  outward  form  is  after  all  but  his  'husk 
or  shrine,'  and  although  he  lacks  big  speech  and  an  imperative  presence,  he  may  have  a 
'  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.'  And  reasoning  thus,  we  accepted  a '  solid  artide.'  Solid 
enough  we  found  it!  Heavy  writing  was  evidently  his  forte.  There  was  a  dulneas^  an 
ultra  *  sobriety  of  tone,'  about  it,  that  would  have  suited  the  taste  of  the  drained  and 
parchment  intellects,  who  sometimes  tender  us  gratuitous  counsel,  touching  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  magasine  like  ours.    We  returned  the  ms.  to  the  author,  at  the  desk,  and 
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desired  him  to  leave  ue  e  light  article,  instead.  He  soon  enclosed  ue  one,  in  a  letter 
remarkable  for  its  dingy  brimstone  hue  and  odor,  and  its  elaborate  clumsiness  of  foldure. 
What  a  tale  it  was  1  Words  can  scarcely  tell  how  feeble  in  invention,  how  puerile, 
diffusa  and  artificial ;  interlarded,  at  briefest  intervals,  in  the  bombastic  style  of  a  stage- 
struck  'prentice,  with  dramatic  misquotations,  misapplied.  Geoffbsy  Crayon  tells  us 
that  he  readily  swallowed  a  story  of  the  red-wigged  landlady  of  the  Red-Horse  Inn,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  that  she  was  a  relative  of  Shakspsare,  until,  in  proof  that  bis  great 
genius  ran  in  the  family,  she  placed  in  his  hand  a  vs.  play  of  her  own,  which  soon  set 
•11  belief  in  her  consanguinity  at  defiance.  Our  case  was  not  dissimilar ;  and  when,  by 
appointment,  on  the  following  morning,  we  met  our  contributor,  and  returned  to  him  his 
MSL,  we  ventured  to  inquire,  specifically,  u/uU  it  toag  he  had  written  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  He  blushed  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nose^  an  intellectual  rudder  of  most  porten- 
tious  amplitude,  and  afiected  to  cover  his  chagrin  with  the  lax  smile  of  a  sick  hyena, 
as  he  stammered  out:  '/  made  out  the  index  for  eeveral  quariere  P  But  nothing 
daunted  by  this  confession,  he  proceeded  to  add  :  I  have  a  ms.  pUiy,  written  in  this 
eoontry,  which  I  should  be  pleas^l  to  have  you  purchase  from  me.  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Sivp- 
sojr,  of  the  Park,  but  he  returned  it  the  next  day,  with  a  cold  note  of  two  lines,  saying 
that '  it  wouldn't  do,'  or  words  to  that  efiect.  That,  however,  was  because  it  was  not 
•n  acting  play ;  it  is  more  for  the  closet,  and  you  will  find  it  to  read  well  in  print.  It  was 
composed  in  two  nights,  after  the  model  of  the '  Sea-Serpent,'  which  had  so  long  a  run. 

lC9llit*71uNorthRivertffriheLa9tIhin<ifShad.*     '  Would  you  like  to '   Ws 

bowed  the  literary  worthy  out,  with  such  courtesy  as  we  could  command ;  calling  to 
mind,  as  he  disappeared  in  the  street,  an  undoubted  specimen  of  his  '  writings'  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review  Index.'    It  ran  thus : 

*Gr«atMi]id  — Mr.CvRRAN,  18&' 

Toward  the  bottom  of  this  page,  when  sought  out,  wss  found  recorded  :  '  Mr.  Oirran 
said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  kick  the  intruder  from  his  door  1' 

AxD  here  we  are  reminded,  that  for  the  present  must  close  our  '  Intermingled  Leaves 
of  Note-book  and  Travel.'    '  So  mote  it  be !'  saith  the  reader,  and  so  say  we. 


*Tiix  KincKXBsocna.'  —  We  found  on  our  business-desk,  the  other  day,  a  letter 
from  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  wherein  the  vmter  congratulates  himself  highly 
upon  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  'The  Knickerbocker,' a  series  of  *Legand» 
of  the  Hudson  River,'  as  he  spells  and  denominates  them.  His  terms,  he  writes,  are 
*  extremely  liberal,'  being  *  only  9150  for  the  copy-right  of  America  I'  He  could  get 
t200  from  an  eminent  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia,  but  for  personal  reasons,  he 
'disdains  their  offer.'  He  adds,  that  a  southern  contemporary  ofiered  him  nearly  the 
entire  sum  required,  for  only  one  of  the  '  Legends ;'  yet,  desirous  of  publishing  them 
entire,  and  looking  for  his  '  principal  remuneration'  to  *  Bentley,  my  publisher  in  London,' 
be  would  not  be  averse  to  take  6160,  which  was  dog-cheap,  and  much  less  than  Mr. 
WiLus  got  for  his  *  Pencilling  by  the  way  and  Inkland  of  Ad  venture  V  This  interesting 
orthography  is  twice  repeated,  as  sre  also  the  directions  where  the  ^prqff-theeie*  sre  to 
be  sent,  in  case  the  proposed  New- York  publishers  consent  to  *  bleed'  hsndsomely  for 
the  copy-light  We  were  led  by  this  letter  to  glance  over  the  mss.  volume.  The  hsnd- 
writing  is  unexceptionable,  but  the  spelling  is  'quite  the  reverse;'  and  as  for  the  matter, 
it  exhibits  a  singular  frigidity  of  imagination,  considering  its  plethoric  style,  combined 
with  a  decided  antipathy  to  common  sense.  It  is,  moreover,  ssdly  deficient  in  gram- 
natical  purity.  The  young  writer,  for  such  we  must  take  him  to  be,  will  live  to  thank 
us  for  preventing  him  from  dipping  his  pen  in  the  faul  ink  of  publication.  Two  years 
from  now,  he  will  greatly  prefer  honest  dalness  to  such  paltry  celebrity  as  his  book 
would  have  given  him. 
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Orthoorapht. — The  '  Yxllowplush  CosBBsvoNDxirci.' — A  correspondent  sent  us, 
some  months  sincef  as  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  an  article  upon  orthography, 
from  which  we  made  a  brief  extract,  wherein  he  advocated  the  omission  of  all  letters 
that  were  not  sounded,  in  English  words,  and  counselled  the  reader  to  spell  them  just  as 
pronounced;  in  short,  he  wished,  be  said,  to  reform  the  'hul  sisiim*  of  spelling.  If  we 
had  not  forgotten  our  contributor's  address,  we  should  be  glad  to  send  him  the  late 
numbers  of  Frazer's  London  Magazine,  containing  the  *  Yellowplush  Correspondence,' 
written  by  a  fashionable  rascal's  servant,  whose  orthography  is  quite  after  our  friend's 
model.  Let  us  quote  a '  smol  spesmin,'  'frinstance,'  describing  the  *  tawsing  abowt  in 
the  Britsh  Cbanl'  of  the  learned  narrator  and  his  hopeful  master : 

'Gentle  reader,  av  you  over  been  on  the  otion  7  — '  The  lea,  the  lea,  the  hopaa  aea!*  aa  Barry 
Cromwell  aayi.  Aa  aoon  aa  wo  entered  our  little  weasel,  and  I  'd  looked  to  maater's  lugritch  and 
mine,  (mine  waa  rapt  np  in  a  very  small  faankercher,)  aa  aoon.  I  aa}',  as  we  entered  our  little  weasel, 
aa  aoon  aa  I  saw  the  waiva,  black  and  frothj,  like  Aeab-drawn  porter,  4<l*«bin  acatitet  the  ribba  of 
our  galliant  bark,  the  keal,  like  a  wedge,  aapliitin  the  billoea  in  two,  the  sales  a  flappin  in  the  hair, 
the  standard  of  Hengland  floating  at  the  mask-head,  theatevard  a  gettin  read^  the  basins  and  things, 
the  capting  proudly  tredding  the  deck  and  givin  orders  to  the  salera,  the  white  rox  of  Albany,  and 
the  bathin-raasheens  disappearing  in  the  distajia —  then,  then  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  mite,  the 
madgisty  of  eustence.  *  Yellowplush,  my  boy,'  snid  I,  in  a  dialog  with  myself,  '  your  life  is  now 
about  to  commens ;  jrour  carear  as  a  man  dales  fVom  your  entrans  on  board  this  packiL  Be  wise,  be 
manly,  be  cautious ;  forgit  the  follies  of  your  youth.  Tou  are  no  longer  a  boy  now,  but  a  footman. 
Throw  down  your  tops,  your  marbles,  your  boyish  games ;  throw  off  your  childbh  habits  with  your 
inky  clerk's  jackit—  throw  up  your  * 

•  *•**•* 

*  Here,  I  recklect,  I  waa  obleeged  to  atopp.  A  fealin,  in  the  first  place  ainglar,  in  the  nex  place 
painAil,  and  at  last  compleatly  overpowering,  had  came  upon  me  while  I  was  making  the  abufT 
apeach,  and  I  now  found  myaelf  in  a  aityouation  which  dellixy  ibr  bida  me  to  discribe.  Suffls  to 
aay,  that  I  now  discovered  what  basins  was  made  for ;  that  for  many,  many  hours  f  lay  in  a  hagony 
of  exostiott,  dead  to  all  inteuce  and  porpuses,  the  rain  pattering  in  my  face,  the  aalers  a  tramplink 
over  my  body ;  the  panes  of  purgertory  going  on  inside !' 

When  dashes  were  much  in  vogue,  in  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  he  denounced  their 
use  as 

*  An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke. 
So  that  the  jest  was  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  dash  between  ;* 

but  if  he  had  lived  to  read  the  above  paragraphs,  he  would  have  foresworn  for  ever  his 
opposition  to  the  dash.  But  to  return.  The  cockney  hero  and  Jiis  protege,  Yellowplush, 
arrive  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  the  usual  enjoyments  of  salt- watering  places  are 
most  graphically  recorded  by  the  observant  journalist : 

*  Our  amuaemena  for  the  fortnit  we  stopt  here,  were  boath  numerous  and  daliteful ;  nothink,  in  fact, 
could  be  more  pirJcomg,  aa  they  aay  here.  In  the  morning  before  brekfast,  we  boath  walked  on  the 
peer ;  master  in  a  blue  mareen  jackit,and  me  in  a  slap-up  new  livry,  both  provided  with  long  sliding 
oppra-glasaes.  With  these  we  igsamined,  yery  attentively,  the  otion,  the  sea-weed,  the  pebbils,  the 
dead  cats,  the  fishwimin,  and  thewaivs  (like  little  children  playing  at  leap-frog),  which  came  tumb- 
ling over  one  and  other  on  to  the  shoar.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  scrambling  to  get  there,  aa 
well  they  might,  being  sick  of  the  sea,  and  anxious  for  the  blessid,  peaceable  ferry-jCrmy.  After 
brekfast,  down  we  went  again,  (that  is,  master  on  his  beat, and  me  on  mine,  for  my  place  in  this  forinf 
town  was  a  complete  «At«ycicre,)  and  puttin  our  tally-scoops  again  in  our  eyes,  we  egsamined  a  little 
more  the  otion,  pebbils,  dead  cats,  and  so  on ;  and  this  lasted  till  dinner,  and  dinner  lasted  till  bed<> 
time,'  etc. 

Mr.  Yellowplush  is  an  acute  observer,  and  a  capital  describer,  although  *  puffickly 
ignreant  of  the  hart  of  spelling,'  Take,  as  a  sample,  the  following  vivid  sketch  of  a 
female  living  with  a  younger  and  more  fortunate  sister,  in  the  quality  of  companion, 
or  *  toady :' 

*  Poar  thing !  I  *d  a  soon  be  a  gaily  slave  aa  lead  the  life  she  did.  Evry  body  in  the  honae  ditpiaed 
her  {  her  ladyship  insulted  her ;  the  very  hitching  gals  scorned  and  flouted  her.  She  roat  the  notes, 
she  l(ep  the  bills,  she  made  the  te,  she  whipped  the  choklate,  she  cleaned  the  Canry  birds,  and  gev  out 
the  linning  for  the  wash.  She  was  my  lady'a  walking-pocket,  or  rittvcule,  and  fetched  and  carried 
her  hankercher,  or  her  smell-bottle,  like  a  well-bred  spanoel.  At  night ,  at  har  ladyship's  swarries, 
ahe  thumped  kidrilla  (  (nobody  aver  thought  of  asking  ker  to  dance  0  when  Mies  Grimn  sung,  she 
played  the  piano,  and  was  scolded  because  the  singer  waa  out  of  tune ;  abommanating  dogs,  aba 
never  drove  out  without  her  ladyship's  puddle  in  her  lap;  and,  reglarl3r  unwell  in  a  carriage,  aha 
never  got  any  thing  but  the  baek  acaL  roar  Jemima !  I  can  aee  her  now,  in  my  lady's  $eknd  best  old 
dothaa,  (tha  ladier-maSda  all  'a  got  theprtsM  iMviagi;)  a  Uloc  aatta  gowad,  eruapled,  Uotckad, 
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aDd  gnaay ;  a  pair  of  white  sattn  ahoes,  of  the  color  of  Inger-rubber ;  a  faded  yellow  relvet  hat, 
with  a  rea^  of  nartilUhl  flowers  run  to  seed,  and  a  bird  of  parodice  percht  on  the  top  of  it,  melum- 
colly  and  moulting,  with  only  a  couple  of  feathers  left  in  its  onfortnit  tale.* 

'  Preps'  wfl  miiy  refer  to  Yellowplush's  history  of  bis  master  again.  His  principles,  we 
are  told|  were  *  ejus,*  but  bis  manners  '  beauchus.'  He  sang  'jewets,*  wrote  'pote-ry,' 
was  good  at  *politix'  and  'metafizzix,'  and  was  considered  by  his  servant,  notwithstand- 
ing the  'kiz'  he  sometimes  gave  him,  as  a  'gen'lmanly  man,'  until  he  got  foiled  in  ob- 
toining  the  *  proppaty'  of  a  *  widdo  and  orfan,'  and  lost  his  '  inkom.'  Tfun^  Yellow- 
plush  cut  him  without  remorse. 


'Thb  UirmD  Statxs.'  —An  American  friend  and  subscriber,  resident  in  London, 
writes  us  as  follows,  in  reference  to  our  national  cognomen.  His  opinions  may  awaken 
kindred  imprassioos  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks.  They  are  worthy  of  attention : 
'Let  me  entreat  you  to  give  our  unhappy  country  a  name  I  Some  years  ago,  a  patriotic 
and  commendable  effort  was  made  to  adopt  the  name  Fsidomia.  This  so  far  sue- 
ceeded»  that  we  arO)  for  want  of  another,  still  partially  known  in  Europe  by  it ;  and  you 
may  see  for  sale  the  flags  of  all  nations  illustrated  on  a  map,  with  the  name '  Fredonia' 
in  connexion  with  our  flag.  The  term  'United  States'  is  very  indefinite ;  so  indeed  is 
that  of  the  'United  States  of  America,'  as  well  as  extremely  inconvenient  Some 
'citiwtts  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,'  (what  a  wretched  circumlocution  I)  visiting 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  inserted  after  their  names,  '  Virginia.'  Now  whatever  W€  may 
think  of  their  intelligence,  not  one  in  ten  of  those  whose  names  are  there  registered,  ever 
hear  of  Yirginia,  or  even  know  where  it  is.  For  the  want  of  a  name,  too,  the  '  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  of  America'  are  called  Yankees,  and  this  is  appUed  to  a  Louis- 
anian  as  well  as  to  a  New-Englander.  Passing  down  the  Thames,  the  other  day,  a 
singularly  curious  boat  came  by,  probably  from  Holland ;  but  a  Briton^  wishing  to  have 
a  jibe  at  our  expense,  cried  out :  'Look  at  one  of  Jonathan's  boats!'  The  newspapers, 
also,  for  want  of  one  convenient  word,  as  Fredonia,  are  driven  to  inexpressive  and 
nngraceful  diminutives.  At  home,  we  do  not  so  clearly  see  the  want  of  a  cognomen ; 
but  any  native  of  the  United  States,  travelling  in  Europe,  will  keenly  feel  the  need  of  a 
name  and  patronymic.' 


Ma.  Biddlk's  Aodsxss.  —  We  have  perused,  with  satisfaction,  'An  Address  delivered 
un  the  Fourth  of  July,  before  the  Philomathean  and  Phrenakosmian  Societies  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  by  Jasics  C.  Biddlb.'  It  is  a  performance  of  much  merit,  far  more, 
indeed,  than  we  had  anticipated  from  the  opening,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 
of  signal  promise.  Such  sententious  and  self-evident  positions  as,  '  Different  persons 
desire  the  possession  of  the  same  thing;  that  which  pleases  one,  displeases  another; 
all  cannot  be  gratified ;  some  will  prevail,  ethers  roust  yield,'  etc,  are  by  no  means 
worthy  to  precede  the  sound  argument  and  just  views,  upon  various  important  themes, 
which  follow.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  those  portions  of  the  Address  which 
inculcate  a  national  self-respect,  without  undue  vanity,  or  vain  boasting,  and  a  general 
regard  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land,  in  contradistinction  to  the  wicked  and 
arbitrary  code  of  Judge  Lynch.  The  ample  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  present  and 
prospective,  are  well  set  forth,  and  with  a  natural  and  honorable  feeling  of  state  pride. 
In  a  brief  reference  to  Washihgton,  and  his  well  known  passage  of  the  Delaware)  we 
find  the  following  interesting  incident,  associated  with  facts,  which  although  not  new, 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 

*  Ob  Christmaa  nif  ht,  the  Delaware  filled  with  floating  ice,  in  a  storm  of  hail  aod  iaow,  he  croieed 
the  riTor  with  a  part  of  his  army.   No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Jersey  ahore,  thaa  he  was  iafiwmtd 
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riist  tba  powder  had  become  eo  damp  in  oroaniig,  thM  not  one  fua  in  teo  coold  be  dbebarMd 
Uamored,  hereolied,  *  Then  we  miut  tnist  to  the  bayonet.*  The  enemy  vere  completely  •orpnaed 
aod  defeated.  Who  can  deacribe  the  feelinn  of  Waahinfton  at  this  trying  raooMot !  The  aocceaa 
of  our  came  depended  on  the  iune.  I  have  neard  one  I  dearly  loved,  and  whose  memory  I  revere, 
deacribe  Waahuifton  at  thia  moment.  Colonel  Baylor,  riding  up  to  him,  aaid,  *  Sir,  the  Heaaiana  have 
aurrendered ;'  he  dropped  the  reina  <m  hia  horse's  neck,  clasped  his  hands  with  fervency,  and  raiainf 
hia  fty  to  heaven,  remained  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  silent  tbaukfulneas.  That  American  bosom 
moat  be  insensible,  which  does  not  sympatliize  with  hia  feelings  at  this  momenL  Collecting  rapidly 
their  acattered  forces,  the  enemy  menaced  the  American  army,  with  a  prompt  retribution  for  thia 
atartUng  enterpriae.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  the  British  army  attacked  Washington  and  hia 
fbreea  at  Trenton.  Ni^ht  interrupted  the  conteat.  Keeping  hia  camp-Urea  lighted,  to  eonceal  Ui 
design,  and  availing  himself  of  the  darkneaa,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  dawa 
of  day,  while  they  were  preparing  to  renew  the  attack  at  Trenton,  the  distant  roar  of  artillery  an- 
nounced to  them  hia  victory  at  Princeton.  The  effect  of  succeas  so  brilliant  and  unexpected,  waa 
electric ;  the  drooping  ipirita  of  the  Americans  were  revived ;  their  courage  renovated  \  oonfldenee 
reatored ;  and  hope  again  cheered  and  invigorated  their  exertioaa.* 

Th«  Addreiis  is  printed  upoH  paper  of  the  best  hue  and  texture^  and  in  the  very  first 
•tyle  of  the '  art  preservative  of  all  arts.' 


'  Nicholas  Nickubt.'  —  Late  arrivals  bring  us  additional  chapters  of  this  work,  by 
the  ilhistiious  '  Bos.'  This  voluminous  author  not  only  sustains  the  promise  of  his  pa»t 
productions,  but  is  undoubtedly  improving  upon  the  b^t  of  them.  His  deseripiions  ars 
perfect  paintings  \  his  observation  of  men  and  things  wonderflilly  acute^  and  his  humor 
ioezhanstible.  As  a  specimen  of  bis  graphic  limning,  take  the  following,  descriptive  of 
ihe  sleeping  apartment  of  the  pupils  at  Dotheboys'  Hall : 

'  The  cold  fbeble  dawn  of  a  January  morning  waa  stealing  in  at  the  windows  of  the  common  aleep* 
Isf -room,  wbee  Nichotaa,  raising  himself  upon  hia  arm,  looked  amon^  the  proatrale  forma  which  oa 
•very  aide  aurrounded  him,  as  tliouch  in  search  of  some  particular  object 

*  It  needed  a  quick  eye  to  detrct  from  among  the  huddled  mass  of  sleepers,  the  form  of  any  gHrea 
IndtviduaL  Aa  they  lay  eloaely  packed  together,  covered,  for  warmth's  sake,  with  their  patched  nod 
tagged  clothea,  little  cuuld  be  distiaguiahed  but  the  aharp  outlines  of  pale  laces,  over  which  the  aom- 
bra  light  shed  tbe  same  dull  heavy  color,  with  here  and  there  a  gaaut  arm  thrust  forth ;  ita  thinnesa 
hidden  by  no  covering,  but  fully  exposed  to  view  in  all  ita  shrunken  ugiloeas.  There  were  aonin 
who,  lying  on  their  backs  with  upturned  faces  and  clenched  handa,  juat  viaible  in  Ihe  leaden  ligbl» 
bore  more  the  aspect  of  dead  bodice  than  of  living  creaturea,  and  there  were  others  coiled  up  into 
■trange  and  fantastic  postures,  such  aa  might  have  been  taken  for  the  aneaay  elTorta  of  pain  to  gnia 
aome  temporary  relief,  rather  than  the  freaka  of  alumber.  A  Ihw  —  and  tbeee  were  among  thn 
youngest  of  the  children  — slept  peaceAilly  on,  with  smilea  upon  their  facea,  dreaming  perhaps  of 
home  ;  but  ever  and  again  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh,  breaking  tbe  atiiineasof  the  room,annottoeed  that 
aome  new  sleeper  had  awakened  to  the  misery  of  another  day,  and,  aa  morning  took  the  place  of 
night,  tbe  smilea  gradually  faded  away  with  tUe  friendly  darkneaa  which  had  given  them  birth.* 

*Smike^'  a  poor  jaded,  spiritless  boy,  is  dragged  into  the  school-room,  to  be  flogged  for 
having  attempted  to  run  away  from  the  cruel  oppressions  to  which  he  had  been  sub* 
jocted.  Mr.  Squeem,  armed  with  '  a  strong,  supple,  wox-ended,  and  new  instrument 
of  torture,'  inquires  of  the  culprit  if  he  has  any  thing  to  say  for  himselt  The  scene  which 
ensues,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  kindred  one  in  Roderick  Random,  wherein  a  tyrannical 
schoolmaster  is  visited  with  similar  punishment: 

*  *  Ifothing,  I  anppoee  V  aaid  ^queers,  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

■  Bmike  giaaeed  round,  and  his  eye  reated  for  an  Instant  on  NIcholna,  aa  If  be  had  expected  bin  to 
Intercede ;  but  his  look  was  riveted  on  his  desk. 

■  'Have  yon  any  thing  to  aay  V  demanded  Squeera  again ;  giving  hia  right  arm  two  or  three  flonr- 
laboi,  to  try  iu  power  and  aappleneas.  <  Stand  a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mn.  Squnnra,  my  denr  {  I  *vn 
hardly  got  room  enough.* 

*  *  Spare  me.  Sir  V  cried  Smike. 

*  *  Oh!  that 'a  all,  ia  itf  aaid  Sqoeera.  •  Yes,  I  '11  flog  yon  within  an  inch  of  your  lift,  and  apnm 
you  that.' 

*  *  Ha.  hn,  ha .'  laughed  Mr*.  Sqaeera, '  that*a  a  good  'un.* 

'  *I  was  driven  to  do  it,'  aaid  Smike  faintly ;  and  casting  another  imploring  look  about  him. 

**  Driven  to  do  it,  were  you)*  said  Squeera.  *Oh!  it  was  n't  your  fault;  It  waa  mine,  I  aup- 
yoaa  —  eh  V 

**A  nasty,  ungrateful,  pig-headed,  brutish,  obstinate,  aneaking  dog,'  ejiclaimed  Mrs.  Squenra, 
Mkinf  Smike'a  head  under  her  arm,  and  administering  a  cuff  at  ttitwy  epithet  \  *  what  doea  he 
■lennbythat)' 

*  *  Sund  aaide,  my  dear,'  replied  Squeers.    •  We  *ll  try  and  find  onL'    ' 

'  Mrfc  Sqnnera  being  out  of  breath  with  her  exertions,  complied.  Squeera  enagbt  the  boy  Irmly 
iB  his  grip  i  one  de»peraiecut  had  fallen  on  his  body —  he  wna  wincing  from  the  Inah  and  ntUtiag 
n  aeream  of  pain  —It  waa  raiaed  again,  and  again  about  to  fall  —  when  Nicholaa  Mkklehf  and- 
4oBiy  atnrtiag  ap,  eriad  *  Stop !'  In  n  voioe  that  made  the  raAera  ring. 
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^  Wko  critd  itop  V  Htid  SqaMnip  tnroloc  nVBffelf  roaad. 
* '  1/  mid  Nichoiat,  iteppiuf  forward.    '  This  ittu»t  uot  go  on.' 

*  *  Mart  not  go  on !'  cried  Squeen,  aloUMt  in  a  thriek. 
«  *  No!*  Ihooderad  NieboUi. 

'Afhiiataad  stopified  by  ibe  boldnent  of  the  interference,  Squeort  relesMd  bis  hold  of  SauIbtinBA 
Iblling  back,  a  pace  or  t»o,  gazed  upon  Nicholaa  with  looks  that  were  pocitively  frightfuL 

*  *  1  My  mutt  not,'  repeated  Nicholaa,  nothing  daunted ;  'M«/i  not.    1  will  preTont  iL' 
*8qaeer4  continued  to  gane  upon  bim,  with  bin  eyea  starting  out  of  bis  head }  but  •ntoaiahOMBt 

fend  aciaially  Air  the  moment  hervfl  bim  of  tpeech. 

'*You  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet  interfercoce  in  the  miaerable  lad*a  beh«lf,*aald  Nidiotalf 
'ratttrned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in  whicb  1  begged  forgiveness  for  faim,  and  offered  to  be  refponai- 
Ma  that  be  would  remain  quietly  here.  Don't  blame  me  for  this  public  iuterfereuce.  You  havn 
brought  it  upon  yourHeif ;  not  J.' 

*  'Sit  down,  beggar !'  screamed  Sqneertf,  almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  seizing  Smlkn  na  hn 
qioke. 

"Wretch,*  rejoined  Nicholas,  fiercely,  *  touch  him  at  your  peril!  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  it 
doao ;  my  blood  is  up,  end  1  have  the  strength  of  ten  snob  men  as  yon.  Look  to  yourself,  Ibr  bgr 
Beaveo,  1  will  not  spare  you,  if  you  drive  nie  on.' 

'* Stand  back!'  cried  Sqiieer^,  brandishing  bin  weapon. 

*  *  1  have  a  long  aenes  uf  inoult«  to  avenge,'  said  N  icbolas,  flushed  with  passion ;  '  and  ny  indlgim- 
llon  la  aggravated  by  the  dastardly  cruelties  practised  on  helpless  infancy  in  this  foul  den.  llavn« 
care ;  for  if  you  do  raise  the  devil  within  me,  the  consequences  shall  foil  heavily  upon  your  oira 


*  He  bad  searrely  spoken,  when  Sqoeers,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  wrath,  aud  with  a  cry  like  tiM 
fcosvl  of  a  wild  beast,  spat  upon  him,  and  struck  him  a  blow  across  the  foce  with  his  instrument  of 
tortore,  which  raised  up  a  bar  of  livid  fleah  as  it  was  inflicted.  Smarting  with  the  agony  of  the  blow, 
and  concentrating  into  that  on^  moment  all  hi»  feeliugs  of  rage,  scorn,  and  indignation,  Nicholas 
■prang  upon  him,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  pinning  him  by  the  Uiroat,  beat  tha  rulBaa 
tUI  he  roared  for  mercy. 

*Tbe  buys  —  with  tbe  exception  of  Master  Sqnners,  who,  coming  to  hia  father's  aaalstaBCO,  ha- 
msaed  tbe  enemy  in  the  rear — moved  not  band  or  foot;  but  Mrs.  Squeers,  with  many  shriehs  for 
aid,  hnng  on  to  the  tail  of  ber  partner's  coat,  and  endeavored  to  drag  him  from  hia  infuriated  adver- 
aary.  *  *  Becoming  tired  of  tbe  noise  and  uproarj  and  feeling  that  bis  arm  grow  weak  besida, 
he  thraw  alt  his  remaining  strength  into  half-a«dozen  finishing  cuU,  and  flung  Squeers  IVom  bim, 
with  all  the  force  be  could  muster.  Tlie  violence  of  bis  full  precipiuted  Mrs.  Squeora  completaly 
•var  an  ndjaeent  form,  and  Squeers,  striking  his  head  against  it  in  Ma  daaceaC,  lay  «  hia  foil  tength 
on  tbo  ground,  stunned  and  motionless.' 


'  Rbcobds  of  Tbavsl.' — This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  small  volume,  from  the  prats  Af 
Messrs.  0ns,  Bboaoees  amo  Compakt,  Boston.  Its  contents  are,  *Phosphonsosot 
lUimiination  of  the  Ocean,'  'Voyaging  on  the  Mediterranean,'  from  Naples  to  Palermo, 
fifom  Syracuse  to  Malta,  and  from  Messina  to  the  Yolcanian  Islands,  Piestum,  and 
Naples,  and  two  aketches,  '  Burying  Alive,'  and  '  The  Suicide.'  These  '  raconisi'  iTs 
agreeable  matters  enough,  but  the  style  is  quite  indifferent,  being  stiltish  and  sopho* 
morical  From  '  Buried  Alive^'  we  transcribe  the  following  account  of  a  lady  of  Lyoas^ 
Prance,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  nervous  disorder,  fell  into  a  stale  of  i 
lag  death,  from  which  she  fortunately  aroused  herself,  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  i 
up  in  ber  coffin.    Her  sensations  are  thus  described : 

*Ic  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  really  dead,  yet  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  happesed 
anrand  ber  in  this  dreadfol  state.  She  diittinctly  heard  her  friends  speaking,  and  lamenting  bar 
death,  at  the  side  of  her  coAn.  She  felt  them  pull  ou  her  dead  clothes,  and  lay  her  in  iL  This  foal- 
leg  produced  a  mental  anxiety  which  was  indeacribable.    She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was  without 

Kror,  and  could  not  acton  her  body.  She  had  the  contradictory  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  own 
y,  and  yet  not  in  it,  at  one  and  the  sainn  time.  It  wa.i  equally  impossible  for  her  to  stretch  ooK 
iMr  arm,  or  to  open  her  ey(*s,  aa  to  cry,  although  she  continually  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  internal 
nagnlah  of  her  mind  wai,  however,  at  its  utmost  height,  when  the  foneral  hymn  began  to  bo  ansf • 
■aa  when  the  lid  of  the  coflln  was  about  to  bo  nailed  on.  The  thought  that  she  was  to  be  biuiad 
rfHt,  was  tha  first  one  which  gave  activity  to  her  soul,  and  caused  it  to  operate  on  her  corporeal 


Wiujctt's  GxoGmAPiir.— Messrs.  Potteb  aito  Wilsoit,  Poagbkeepsie,  bsva  itauad 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Willett's  School  Geography,  accompanied  by  a  new 
md  correct  Atlaa,  drawn  and  engraved  on  steel,  expressly  for  the  work.  We  ba^a 
flsamined  this  Geography  with  attention,  and  can  heartily  commend  it,  for  variouBaBaat* 
Iflot  gualitiea,  and  eapecially  for  ito  freedom  from  the  faulta  of  over-diffuaeoasa  and  con* 
losioQ,  which  are  such  serious  blemishes  in  many  geographisa.    Tha  daaeripiaana  of  tha 
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author  are  concise,  his  language  plain,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  his  book  clear 
and  progressive.  From  the  commencement,  the  learner  is  obliged  to  get  his  lesson  on 
the  map ;  and  in  the  book,  every  particular  embraced  in  the  lesson  is  thrice  brought 
distinctly  under  the  notice  of  the  pupil ;  first,  in  describing  a  particular  country,  next  in 
the  review  of  the  division  to  which  such  country  belongs,  and  finally,  in  the  general 
review  of  the  entire  work.  The  maps  are  neat  and  plain,  and  the  typographical  ezeca- 
tion  of  the  work  unexceptionable. 


'BaiKo  Flowxbs.'— As  a  branch  of  the  'Fine  Aru,'  we  have  pleasure  in  calling 
public  attention  to  the  spacious  and  charming  flower  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hogo, 
Twenty-First  street,  near  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  whole  place  is  redolent  of  celes- 
tial odors ;  and  some  thousand  varieties  of  the  rarest  flowers,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants,  make  of  the  spot  an  Eden  of  loveliness.  Let  the  visitor  rest  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  *  tree  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,'  while  the  aroma-laden  gale  cools 
his  brow,  and  gaze  around  him.  He  will  deem  that  some  scores  of  bright  rainbows 
have  been  broken  up,  and  scattered,  with  a  liberal  hand,  on  every  side. 


LITERARY    RECORD. 


'  Tax  TaiuMPH  or  Lisbbty*  is  the  title  of  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Convention 
of  Associated  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  at  the  celebration  of  the  late  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  at  Baltimore,  by  J.  N.  M' Jilton,  Esq.  It  reaches  us  too  lata 
for  adequate  notice,  though  not  for  perusa).  We  have  found  in  its  pages,  in  connection 
with  some  blemishes,  much  of  what  we  deem  to  be  spirited  and  graceful  verse;  and 
can  only  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  *  the  ocular  proof*  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  favorable  judgment.  The  poem  has  received  a  tasteful  dress  from  the 
handf  of  its  publisher,  Mr.  N.  Hickmak. 

Tnn  'Albion.'  —  This  unsurpassed  weekly  journal  of  choicest  literature — unlike 
some  of  its  contemporaries  altogether  unincumbered  with  much  that  is  indifierent  in 
prose,  and  worse  in  verse  —  has  recently  given  another  superti  imperial  quarto  engra- 
ving to  its  readers.  It  is  a  charming  portrait  of  M'Ue  Cbleste,  as  '  La  Bayadere,' 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.  This  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  portrait  in  kind, 
of  CloBXN  VicToaiA.  Such  exertions  to  command  success,  are  well  repaid  by  tha 
largest  subscription  list  of  any  similar  journal  in  America. 

'IirciDBNTS  or  Tbavbl.'  —  Mr.  Stbphens'  '  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Oreece,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Poland,'  will  be  published  by  the  Brothers'  Harpeb,  during  the  present 
month.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  gain  an  idea  of  its  style  and  character,  let  him 
peruse  the '  Great  F6te  at  Peterho^'  elsewhere  in  this  Magazine.  It  will  be  conceded, 
we  think,  that  our  author's  eminent  gifts  entitled  him  to  the  honor  of  the  distinguished 
'tnterview*  with  royalty,  to  which,  it  will  be  seen,  he  merely  refers,  en  pasBant^  with  tha 
characteristic  modesty  of  true  genius ! 

Jajobs  K.  I^auloxno,  Esq.— It  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  this 
gentleman,  to  whose  pen  they  have  been  indebted  for  much  intellectual  gratification 
and  amusement,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  United  States'  Navy. 
While  they  will  congratulate  our  government  upon  this  valuable  acquisition  to  its 
councils,  they  will  join  us  in  the  hope,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  duties  of  hia 
high  and  responsible  office  will  not  prevent  a  £svorite  contributor's  occasional  ap- 
pearance before  them,  in  these  pages. 
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PASSING  EVENTS  AND  THE  PROSPECT  BEFORE  US. 


BY     Alf     OLD    COKTHIBUTOR. 


In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  policy  of  nations,  for  a  series  of  years 
past,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  evidences  of  a  general  disposi- 
tion of  a  highly  pacific  character.  After  long  and  fierce  contentions, 
attended  with  few  benefits,  but  which  were  the  cause  of  unnumbered 
afflictions  and  calamities,  drenching  the  earth  in  blood  and  tears,  the 
great  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  gratify  the  arrogance  and  insa- 
tiable ambition  of  a  few  blood-thirsty  rulers  and  their  profligate  asso- 
ciates, Europe  appears  to  have  settled  down  in  comparative  tranquilli- 
ty. The  awful  lesson  which  has  been  taught  to  mankind  by  that 
greatest  of  all  scourges,  the  French  revolution,  has  undoubtedly  made 
a  deep,  and  we  would  fain  hope  a  lasting,  impression.  Wars  under- 
taken for  conquest,  insure  very  few  durable  advantages,  while  they 
never  fail  to  produce  consequences  the  most  destructive  and  blight- 
ing. They  unhinge  the  whole  moral  force  and  structure  of  society ; 
they  derange  all  order,  and  strike  at  the  root  of  every  useful  project. 
They  defeat  the  noblest  pursuits,  debase  the  public  mind,  and  carry 
in  their  train  the  proofs  of  inexpressible  anguish,  and  wide-spread 
desolation. 

The  career  of  an  ambitious  tyrant  is  invariably  marked  by  all  the 
cruel  ravages,  degradation,  and  suffering,  that  can  afflict  a  people.  To 
satisfy  ourselves  m  this  respect,  we  need  only  bring  to  view  the  dis- 
astrous and  desolating  course  of  that  baleful  meteor.  Napoleon 
BoNAPARTK.  In  his  movements,  he  swept  over  Europe  like  a  tempest 
of  fire,  consuming  and  blackening  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. 
Hb  march  was  every  where  indicated  by  frightful  exhibitions  of  blood 
and  carnage,  robbery  and  plunder.  Nothing  could  check  his  grasp- 
ing ambition,  or  restrain  his  aspiring  spirit  For  a  while,  surrounding 
nations  stood  aghast  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  even  distant  and 
peaceful  America  beheld  his  ominous  shadow  with  symptoms  of  alarm. 
If  this  man  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  righteous  Provi- 
dence to  bring  retributive  justice  upon  offending  nations,  then  must 
their  sins  and  abominations  have  increased  to  a  fearful  magnitude. 
Their  offences  must  have  reached  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  provoked 
summary  vengeance ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  since  the  existence  of 
the  human  family,  another  individual  has  been  sent  upon  the  earth,  who 
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was  the  author  of  so  many  and  sucb  overwhelming  misfortunes.  In 
saying  this,  I  wish  not  to  be  considered  as  attempting  to  derogate 
from  his  claim  ta  neatness.  The  world,  by  unanimous  assent,  has 
conclusively  settled  this  point  In  one  feature  of  character,  he  may 
be  said  to  stand  without  a  parallel ;  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  as  a 
warrior,  or  more  properly  a  destroyer,  he  was  preeminently  mat. 
Here  was  the  pillar  of  his  renown,  and  in  this  alone  it  consisted.  If 
he  awakened  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  his  numerous  conquests 
and  extraordinary  good  fortune,  he  exhibited  nothing  calculated  to 
beget  and  insure  permanent  esteem.  He  was,  in  the  most  unlimited 
degree,  haughty,  insolent,  revengeful,  and  rapacious ;  but  these  quali- 
ties were  sometimes  made  subservient  to  his  ruling  passion,  ambition. 
When  this  mto  met  with  his  final  overthrow,  a  shout  of  joy  was  re- 
echoed throughout  Europe.  He  fell  suddenly  from  his  perilous  ele- 
vation, his  star  of  slory  was  obscured,  and  he  sunk  ignobly  in  endless 
night,  leaving  behind  him  little  of  honorable  fame,  and  still  less  for 
imitation.  His  devious  path  was  so  stained  with  blood,  and  made  so 
utterly  abhorrent  and  repulsiye,  by  multiplied  victims,  and  by  deeds 
of  complicated  crimes  and  wickedness,  that  we  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  hideous  spectacle. 

Since  the  depopulating  and  desolating  wars  of  Europe  have  ceased 
to  occupy  the  attention,  and  waste  the  resources  of  the  people,  we 
find  them  moulding  their  views  and  concentrating  their  energies  with 
fixed  designs  for  the  accomplishment  of  works  of  utility.  Public 
and  private  means  are  vnsely  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  to  the  opening  of  those  fountains  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge which  serve  to  increase  their  enjoyments,  and  disseminate  ihe 
light  of  truth.  Hence  it  is  found,  that  not  merely  in  England,  so 
famed  for  noble  schemes,  but  with  the  continental  governments, 
magnificent  plans  for  improving  and  embellishing  their  respective 
dominions  are  in  suecesstul  progress.  The  construction  of  rail-roads 
and  canals,  which  are  of  such  inestimable  value,  and  which  contribute 
so  essentially  to  the  general  prosperity,  are  leading  concerns  among 
several  of  the  continental  powers,  but  more  particularly  with  France. 
The  example  of  such  a  rich  and  powerful  kmgdom  must  have  a  con- 
trolling and  salutary  influence  among  all  others ;  for  nothing  begets 
imitation  so  quickly  as  example,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Wise  and  patriotic  rulers  will  therefore  make  suggestions  and  bring 
forward  projects  which  are  at  once  feasible  and  useful ;  and  where 
these  are  found  to  be  pregnant  with  advantages  to  the  great  body  of 
a  community,  it  immediately  touches  those  finer  springs  which  call 
forth  the  latent  energies,  and  set  the  whole  machine  in  active  motion. 
What  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  these  considerations,  is  the  interest- 
ing fact,  that  crowned  heads  and  other  dignitaries  are  found  enlisted 
in  the  promotion  of  those  schemes  which  are  designed  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  trade  and  intercourse,  by  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication ;  thereby  increasing  the  riches  of  their  subjects,  and 
consequently  fortifying  the  strength  and  extending  the  reputation  of 
their  kingdoms.  The  French  monarch  is  said  to  be  most  assiduous 
in  his  efibrts  to  promote  these  enlarged  views,  and  is  prompt  to  be- 
stow patronage  wherever  the  public  welfare  requires  the  aid  of  hia 
power  and  influence.  And  since  the  restoration  of  general  tranquillity, 
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and  peace  has  spread  her  downy  wings  over  those  fair  regions,  a 
period  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  it  has  become  the  prevailing 
belief  that  manufactares  and  the  arts  have  made  greater  advances, 
and  been  rewarded  with  results  more  extensively  beneficial,  than 
were  realized  in  the  preceding  half  century.  Learning  and  the 
sciences  have  kept  pace  with  the  arts ;  and  by  these  united  means, 
France  has  risen  to  proud  distinction  and  preeminent  rank  among  her 
continental  neighbors. 

But  in  turning  our  eye  to  England,  we  behold  the  evidences  of 
enlightened  views,  of  concentrated  energies,  and  of  matchless  enter- 
prise. Her  statesmen,  who  comprehend  the  true  economy  and  value 
of  political  ascendancy,  have  been  long  zealously  employed  in  open- 
ing the  most  durable  and  fertilizing  streams  of  wealth  and  distinction* 
She  is  marching  with  giant  strides  to  unrivalled  renown.  Her  projects 
are  as  vast  as  her  national  strength  and  resources  are  wonderfuL 
Such  are  her  combined  means,  and  such  her  commanding  influence* 
that  she  seems  to  move  in  an  orbit  which  has  gathered  accumulated 
lustre,  and  enables  her  to  spread  before  the  nations  a  sheen  of  trans 
cendant  glory.  In  the  united  agency  of  apiculture,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  naval  force,  with  the  aid  of '  proud  science,'  she 
has  made  herself  an  object  of  admiration  and  wonder  throughout  the 
earth  Over  all  this,  the  light  of  revelation  has  cast  its  sacred  mantle, 
while  the  whole  structure  rests  on  the  substantial  and  unshaken  pillars 
of  a  system  of  laws  and  jurisprudence,  consecrated  by  long  experi* 
eace  and  profound  wisdom,  every  part  of  which  is  maintained  in  its 
lespective  relation  by  the  purest  freedom.  Of  Great  Britain  it  may 
with  entire  truth  be  Said,  that  wherever  she  plants  her  standard,  not- 
withstanding her  many  bloody  conflicts,  there  civil  liberty,  with  all 
its  attendant  blessings,  strikes  a  deep  and  permanent  root,  which  soon 
sends  forth  luxuriant  branches,  that  bear  perennial  blossoms.  Such 
are  the  rich  fruits  of  that  happy  condition  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  exterminating  and  ruinous  wars. 

In  addition  to  considerations  so  imposing  and  gratifying,  a  new  era 
has  suddenly  opened  upon  us.  We  have  been  the  happy  witnesses 
of  a  successful  experiment,  that  bids  fair  to  bring  about  an  entire 
change  in  the  mode  of  intercourse  between  nations.  Indeed,  who 
can  estimate  the  consequences  of  the  great  enterprise  of  traversing 
the  Atlantic  by  steam  T  Who  shall  undertake  to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  combined  effects  of  the  arts  and  sciences  1  Or  what  human 
mind  can  measure  the  stupendous  results  to  which  we  may  ration^ 
ally  presume  this  bold  project  will  give  birth  1  We  are  wrapt  in 
amazement,^as  we  contemplate  the  glorious  theme,  and  extend  our 
views  to  the*  consequences  which  are  destined  to  spring  out  of  it 
Nor  the  least  of  these,  will  be  that  unrestrained  and  free  intercourse 
between  people  whose  residences  are  in  remote  countries  and  distant 
divisions  of  tne  earth.  If  we  can  cross  the  great  Atlantic  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days,  riding  the  mountain  wave  in  perfect  tranquillity  and 
safety,  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  multiplied  communications  and 
interchanges  that  will  constantly  flow  from  such  facilities  and  advan- 
tages. Nothing  can  tend  more  effectually  to  remove  from  the  mind 
of  travellers  and  from  communities  all  lurking  prejudices,  and  give 
expansion  to  their  conceptions  and  fiselings.    Light  and  knowledge 
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vrill  spread  oyer  the  earth  like  the  morning  beams,  and  men  will 
reap  bountiful  harvests  from  fruitful  fields  hitherto  untrodden  and 
unknown. 

The  surprising  effects  which  have  alread^f  been  produced,  through 
the  agency  of  steam,  are  sufficient  to  bring  home  to  every  considerate 
mind  the  conviction,  that  a  complete  revolution  will  be  effected,  both 
in  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Wariike  nations 
will  construct  steam  batteries,  not  merely  tor  harbor  defence,  but 
for  distant  expeditions,  llieir  susceptibility  of  prompt  movements 
and  unerring  certainty,  will  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  such  a  design  f 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  soon,  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  this  descrip- 
tion, a  formidable  military  force  could  make  a  lodgment  on  the  shore 
even  of  a  distant  country.  Let  us  suppose  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe.  What  would  be  our  condition  1  Would  not  our  whole 
southern  frontier  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  sudden  incursions  % 
And  would  not  France  or  England  be  ready  at  any  moment  for  such 
an  enterprise  ?  While  lying  supinely  ourselves,  we  should  probably 
only  be  awakened  from  our  sluggish  dreams  by  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy  on  our  borders.  And  who  does  not  comprehend  the  exposed 
and  vulnerable  condition  of  our  southern  country,  and  the  strong 
temptation  it  would  hold  out  to  a  proud  and  rapacious  foe?  Here 
would  be  the  attack,  and  here  could  a  hostile  force  easily  get  a  foot- 
hold, and  make  an  impression  that  might  beget  fatal  consequences. 

The  prevalence  of  peace  among  nations,  has  paved  the  way  to  the 
introduction  and  rapid  improvement  of  all  those  arts  which  minister 
BO  essentially  as  well  to  their  regeneration  as  to  their  gratification. 
It  has  afforded  them  a  breathing  time,  imparting  to  them  new  impul- 
ses, and  inspiring  them  with  fresh  conceptions  and  renewed  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  So  far  as  has  depended  on  individual  or  local 
enterprise,  America  has  partaken  largely  of  this  energetic  and  in- 
vigorating spirit.  T|ie  national  contributions,  however,  have  been 
sparing.  The  nations  of  the  old  world  will  so  far  profit  by  the  present 
condition  of  things,  as  to  renew  their  wasted  energies,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  bold  enterprise,  by  providing  themselves  with  the  most 
efficient  and  ample  means.  Sagacious  statesmen  never  lose  sight  of 
favorable  opportunities  to  fortify  and  strengthen  their  resources. 
And  does  not  as  well  the  voice  of  experience  as  of  prudence,  admon- 
ish us  to  adopt  the  like  means,  and  make  similar  preparations  %  What 
right  have  we  to  look  for  an  exemption  from  those  misfortunes  which 
have  been  the  lot  of  all  other  nations  %  Is  it  not  then  the  dictate  of 
enlightened  patriotism  to  make  a  prudent  forecast,  and  by  the  use  of 
precautionary  measures,  augment  the  vigor  of  the  national  arm? 
Why  forego  a  period  so  inviting  and  auspicious,  and  by  exhibiting 
confirmed  weakness,  provoke  the  ready  aggression  of  some  power 
who  has  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  wiser  counsels,  and  pursued  a 
nobler  and  more  liberal  policy?  The  nation  has  been  heretofore 
subjected  to  extreme  humiliation,  and  immense  losses,  from  its  ina- 
bility to  meet  emergencies  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  but  which 
might  have  been  successfully  repelled,  had  proper  means  been 
seasonably  provided.  How  desirable  then  is  it,  that  we  avoid  that 
pernicious  spirit  of  parsimony  aud  petty  economy,  which  is  not  less 
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the  source  of  weakness  than  the  parent  of  misfortune.  Bitter  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  worst  species  of  economy  that  ever 
found  advocates.  Very  little  reflection  would  suffice  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  they  ought  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion that  should  make  them  feel  as  conscious  of  their  strength  as 
they  are  proud  of  their  freedom.  Let  us  glance,  for  a  moment,  then, 
at  the  importance  and  necessity  of  enhancing  our  national  strength. 

With  all  the  physical  means  required  to  produce  the  masculine 
proportions  and  strength  of  a  giant,  we  seem  indeed  to  exhibit  but 
the  shapeless  stature  and  impotence  of  a  dwarf.  The  public  arm  is 
completely  unnerved,  and  our  empty  show  of  force  has  become  the 
theme  of  jest  and  ridicule.  It  is  a  settled  maxim,  sanctified  by  truth 
and  confirmed  by  history,  that  no  nation  can  either  maintain  its  rights 
or  command  the  respect  of  others,  whose  weakness  is  such  as  to  pro- 
voke insult,  or  invite  aggression.  '  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United 
States,'  says  Washington,  '  which  will  be  withheld  from  the  impu- 
tation of  weakness.'  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thing^s,  that  a  people 
can  preserve  their  independence  and  just  rank,  unless  their  means  are 
not  only  adequate  to  their  own  protection,  but  sufficient  to  enforce  an 
observance  of  those  laws  whicn  are  based  on  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice.  Hence  the  necessity  of  investing  the  supreme  authority 
with  that  degree  of  vigor  that  shall  operate  as  a  continual  shield,  as 
well  against  the  perpetration  of  wrong,  as  for  the  protection  of  right. 
The  only  mode  in  which  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished,  is  by 
increasing  the  military  and  naval  force  to  an  extent  proportioned  to 
the  public  exigencies  and  requirements. 

As  a  people,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  now  the  second 
commercial  power  on  the  globe,  and  that  in  all  probability,  before 
the  lapse  of  another  generation,  we  shall  be  the  nrst.  The  import- 
ance, therefore,  of  materially  augmenting  the  means  of  naval  war- 
fare, would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  position.  A  rich  and  expand- 
inff  commerce  calls  for  naval  protection,  not  only  as  regards  indi- 
vidual rights  and  property,  but  with  a  view  to  the  sflfety  of  the 
revenue.  And  this  duty  becomes  the  more  obvious  and  binding, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  a  line  of  sea-coast  little  short  of  two 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  with  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers,  almost  with- 
out number,  and  of  the  easiest  imaginable  access.  And  moreover, 
the  long  train  of  misfortunes,  and  the  consequent  anguish  occasioned 
by  hordes  of  pirates  and  freebooters,  who  but  recently  infested  the 
West  India  seas,  and  were  continually  hovering  on  our  coast,  com- 
mitting murders  and  depredktions  of  a  most  revolting  nature,  ought 
to  admonish  us  how  we  again  open  the  door  to  similar  outrages.  In 
the  destruction  of  nearly  the  whole  of  our  naval  strength,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  the  ridiculous  gun-boat  system,  that  memento  of 
folly  and  stupidity,  we  behold  the  vivid  picture  of  our  shame  and 
humiliation.  We  should  learn  wisdom,  not  less  from  the  example  of 
older  nations,  than  from  the  efiects  of  our  own  sore  experience. 
Froin  an  early  period,  even  until  the  present  day,  we  have  felt  the 
evils  which  spring  from  an  exposed  and  unguarded  condition  of  our 
most  valuable  interests.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals, 
which  were  as  fleeting  as  the  causes  that  led  to  them,  we  have  be- 
held a  successioQ  of  fluctuations,  pemiciousi  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
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the  character,  dignity,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Millions  hare 
been  expended  to  no  useful  purpose.  The  noblest  specimens  of 
naval  architecture  ever  produced  by  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  have 
been  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  nation,  as  if  intended  merely  to  flat* 
ter  their  pride  and  tickle  their  vanity.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair 
inference  from  the  fact,  that  these  same  splendid  models,  instead  of 
being  fitted  out  and  sent  abroad  to  ride  in  proud  majesty  on  their 
destined  element,  displaying  our  brilliant  banner,  and  guarding  our 
commerce  in  distant  sead,  were  seen  imperfectly  housed  under  a 
loos^  covering,  and  partially  imbedded  in  the  mud,  where  they  rested 
for  a  long  series  oi  years,  until  decay  had  nearly  completed  their 
ruin. 

But  leaving  the  theatre  cm  which  our  resolute  and  hardy  seamen 
have  won  unfading  laurels,  and  turning  our  eye  to  those  countless 
towns  and  cities  which  reflect  their  brilliancy  over  a  boundless 
domain,  teeming  with  golden  harvests,  and  abounding  in  riches, 
what  heart  can  refrain  from  exulting  in  the  consciousness  that  we 
possess  so  fair  an  inheritance  1  Yet  with  means  most  abundant,  and 
with  irresistible  energies,  if  but  wisely  directed,  we  have  recently 
had  our  soil  polluted  by  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  nay,  our 
very  capitol,  the  pride  of,  our  heart,  and  bearing  the  name  of  our 
august  political  father,  was  sacked,  blown  up,  and  destroyed  by  a 
mere  handful  of  these  same  wretched  mercenaries !  And  where 
shall  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  stinging  reproach,  this  humilia* 
ting  stain  upon  our  bright  escutcheon  1  I  aver,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  wrongs  submitted  to 
by  the  nation,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  they  have  been  infinitely 
great,  was  occasioned  by  a  want  of  seasonable  precaution,  arising 
from  the  dread  of  incurring  a  moderate  degree  of  expense,  which  in 
the  end  would  have  proved  to  be  the  most  prudent  economy  that 
could  have  been  adopted.  A  retrospect  of  public  transactions  for 
forty  years  past,  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  correctness  of  my 
position.  Individuals  may  find  it  to  their  account,  and  may  insure 
durable  respect,  by  listening  to  the  dictates  of  sound  philosophy  and 
pure  morals.  Nations  must  be  governed,  in  a  marked  degree,  by 
different  motives.  They  must  assume  commanding  attitudes ;  for 
they  will  insure  respect  and  confidence,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  their  strength. 

From  the  dread  of  investing  the  national  arm  with  the  necessary 
Tigor  to  maintain  indisputable  prerogatives,  the  government  has 
placed  its  reliance  on  such  restricted  and  diminished  means,  as 
almost  to  defeat  the  great  end  in  view.  Our  standing  force  has  been 
BO  limited  in  numbers  as  to  be  little  more  than  an  idle  pageant.  Had 
we  possessed  the  requisite  power,  before  the  late  resort  to  hostilities 
against  Great  Britain,  who  will  not  admit  that  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences  1  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  would  have  prevented  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  an  im* 
mense  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  1  Who  will  deny,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  valua* 
ble  men,  who  were  enticed  from  their  families  and  private  pursuits, 
to  be  sacrificed  to  very  little  purpose  in  the  field  1  The  painful  fact 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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Not  only  should  we  have  been  exempt  from  these  losses  and  priva- 
tions, by  a  timely  application  of  efficient  means,  bat  the  conclusion 
necessarily  follows,  that  signal  advantages,  with  an  honorable  repu« 
tation  attendant  on  our  arms,  would  have  been  the  sure  consequence. 
There  was  no  want  of  fortitude  and  bravery,  for  these  qualities  could 
not  be  exceeded ;  but  there  was  great  deficiency  in  unity  of  action 
and  skill. 

The  whole  transactions  of  the  country,  as  sho¥m  in  the  history  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  as  well  sa  in  the  late  one,  furnish  undeni- 
able evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  relying  on  militia,  until  they  are  well 
disciplined  and  inured  to  the  dangers  and  habits  of  the  field.  But 
there  is  a  wanton  cruelty  in  calling  from  the  bosom  of  society  the 
roost  useful  citizens,  and  exposing  them  to  sudden  destruction  in 
open  warfare.  Nothing  is  more  thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience, 
than  that  troops  can  only  become  efiective  by  means  of  long  practice. 
War  is  an  art  that  can  only  be  learned,  like  any  other  business,  by 
unremitting  study  and  faithful  drilling.  But  in  all  countries  there 
are  men  enough  who  are  willing  to  resort  to  it  for  support,  and  who 
give  it  a  prefisrence  over  every  other  calling.  And  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  they  are  generally  of  that  class  who  are  habitually  idle, 
and  not  unfrequently  vicious.  By  taking  such  men  from  the  sounder 
ranks  of  society,  we  withdraw  from  it  those  whose  example  is  often 
bad,  and  whose  industry  contributes  very  little  to  the  health  and  in- 
crease of  the  body  politic.  And  beside,  do  not  such  men  always 
expect  maintenance  and  protection,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  t  Is 
it  less  expensive  to  the  community  to  maintain  them  in  private  fami- 
lies, than  it  would  be  in  the  field)  These  are  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  yet  they  are  too 
generally  overlooked. 

But  without  special  reference  to  the  conflicts  with  Great  Britain, 
in  which  our  losses  and  sufierings  on  land  were  most  severe,  arising 
wholly  from  the  want  of  a  competent  and  well  prepared  force,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  the  contests  with  the  fearless  and  wily  sons  of 
the  forest  Here  we  find  repeated  and  overwhelming  proofs  of  our 
utter  inefficiency.  The  frontier  settlements,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  frightfully  ravaged,  and  subjected  to  murders  and  desolations 
of  a  most  appalling  character.  !Not  only  were  helpless  adventurers 
the  victims  of  savage  fury,  and  their  improvements  Jaid  waste,  but 
multitudes  of  noble  hearted  militia,  who  generously  volunteered  their 
aid  from  distant  districts,  have  fallen  martyrs  in  fierce  conflicts  with 
desperate  savages,  leaving  hosts  of  sorrowing  widows  and  fatherless 
children,  the  surviving  witnesses  of  a  most  pernicious  system. 

Among  many  cases  that  might  be  cited,  to  sustain  my  position,  I 
will  instance  only  two.  One  is  of  recent  date ;  the  other,  with  all  its 
grim  and  forbidding  aspects  of  slaughter  and  rapine,  has  long  been, 
and  stiU  continues  to  be,  the  cause  of  inexpressiole  aiiguish  to  thou- 
sands, and  of  deep  regret  and  mortification  to  the  whole  nation.  My 
first  allusion  is  to  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  and  the  other,  of  course, 
to  that  of  Florida.  In  the  history  of  Indian  warfare,  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  point  to  an  instance  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
and  such  sore  afflictions  as  this.  And  what  adds  poignancy  to  the 
raflection,  is  the  notorious  fact,  that  very  little  of  military  glory 
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attaches  to  any  of  the  operations,  in  any  single  campaign  ;  nothing 
beyond  the  assurances  of  a  manly  spirit  of  patriotism  and  determined 
bravery.  Little,  indeed,  has  been  gained ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  several 
thousand  lives,  at  an  expense  of  many  millions,  betrays  very  glaring 
defects  in  the  incipient  stages,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Military  officers  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  statesmen  of  distin- 
guished abilities,  have  admitted,  that  a  single  regiment  of  regular 
troops,  with  the  requisite  equipments,  stationed  either  at  Galena,  or 
at  any  other  advantageous  position,  would  have  awed  the  savage 
tribes  into  subjection,  and  prevented  all  the  calamitous  effects  of  the 
war  with  Black  Hawk.  But  our  weakness  was  so  manifest,  and 
effectual  resistance  so  improbable,  that  the  bloody  savage  was 
prompted  to  mount  the  deadly  rifle  and  tomahawk,  and  accordingly 
bounded  forth  with  a  fierce  spirit,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  deck 
himself  with  those  trophies  which  are  obtained  by  the  reeking  scalp 
of  the  white  man,  and  to  load  himself  with  plunder.  The  result  of 
the  contest  was  the  overthrow  of  the  savages  ;  but  not  without  pro- 
digious loss  and  destruction  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  a  very  gene- 
ral belief,  by  those  who  are  deemed  competent  judges,  that  if  fifteen 
hundred  good  troops  had  been  seasonably  divided  between  Talla- 
hassee and  St.  Augrustine,  the  Florida  Indians  would  never  have  pre- 
sumed  on  a  resort  to  hostilities.  But  they  were  encouraged  in 
settled  and  confirmed  resistance,  when  they  found  how  feeble  and 
contemptible  were  the  detachments  sent  against  them,  both  in  point 
of  numbers  and  means.  This  is  a  melancholy  subject  on  which  to 
dwell ;  and  when  we  review  its  distressing  consequences,  and  call  to 
recollection  the  noble  spirits  whose  blood  has  been  profusely  poured 
out,  and  whose  bones  are  left  to  whiten  on  the  desert  sands,  the 
thoughtful  mind  becomes  deeply  agitated,  and  the  susceptible  heart 
smitten  with  sorrow. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  let  me  again  advert  to  that  object  of 
terror,  a  standing  army.  If,  under  the  first  pure  and  enlightened 
administration,  when  our  numbers  were  few,  and  with  most  inade- 
quate means,  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  was  deemed  small, 
then  surely  no  reasonable  man  could  suppose  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand would  be  too  strong  a  force  to  meet  the  present  requirements; 
Our  position  {nay  be  somewhat  illustrated,  by  referring  to  Great 
Britain.  Her  standing  force,  as  I  am  advised,  consists  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  only  are  retained  at  home ;  the  rest  are  disposed 
of  in  distant  possessions.  Now  I  would  ask,  notwithstanding  this 
formidable  array  of  military  power,  do  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain feel  the  slightest  dread  of  a  standing  army  ?  Are  any  people  on 
earth  more  firee  or  better  protected  1  Does  the  light  of  heaven  shine 
on  a  country  where  man  is  more  safe,  more  exempt  from  danger  and 
insult,  or  where  wrongs  'are  more  promptly  redressed  ?  The  infer- 
ence, then,  seems  fair,  that  those  who  are  for  ever  striking  this  un- 
gracious chord,  have  no  chord  in  their  own  breast  that  vibrates  to  the 
touch  of  honor,  sympathy,  or  justice. 
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A     PBALU     OF     LIF 


I 


LiFB  that  thall  Mod 

A  challenge  to  ita  end. 

And  when  it  comes,  My, '  Welcome,  friend.* 


WBAT    THB    HBAET    or    THB    TOUNO    MAM    SAID    TO    THS    PSALMIST, 


Tsu  me  not,  in  mournful  numbersi 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I 

For  the  aoul  is  dead  that  ilamberf^ 
And  things  are  not  what  they  aeem. 

II. 

Life  is  real — life  is  earnest  — 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal : 

Duet  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 


TII. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrowg 

Is  our  destin'd  end  or  way ; 
But  to  €u:tj  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

tt. 

Art  is  long)  and  time  is  fleeting. 
And  ournearta  though  stout  andbrtTe^ 

Still,  like  mufflea  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 


In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battK 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  1 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  2 


▼  I. 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 

Act  —  act  in  the  glorious  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'er  head ! 

▼  II. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime^ 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  tima. 

▼  III. 


Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 


IX. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fete ; 

Still  achieving,  still  punuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 


▼OL.  xu«  25 
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RURAL  TALES  AND  SKETCHES  OP  LONG  ISLAND. 


NUMBER  ONE. 


Tits    KU8H0W    PROPERTY:    A  TALE    OF    CROW-BILL. 

Evert  one  has  become  acquainted,  either  by  reading  or  tradition, 
with  the  Great  South  Sea  Bubble,  bo  appropriately  named,  which 
at  one  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  swelled 
into  enormous  size,  exhibited  for  a  while  the  most  illusory  shapes, 
and  gorgeous  colors,  then  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  How 
many  had  occasion  to  remember  that  magnificent  scheme,  whose 
hopes,  and  fortunes,  and  airy  castles,  were  mirrored  in  the  beautiful 
bubble  when  it  burst !  How  many  look  back  to  it  as  the  source  of 
their  poverty,  who  had  else  been  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune, 
or  rolling  in  hereditary  wealth.  Alas!  did  not  the  simple  Move 
simplicity,'  and  despise  every  warning  of  history,  the  Great  South 
Sea  Scheme,  with  its  vast  min,  had  been  useful  to  all  posterity.  But 
men  do  not  grow  wiser  as  the  world  grows  older,  nor  are  the  reproo& 
of  one  age  remembered  by  another.  The  simpletons  of  this  genera- 
tion are  succeeded  by  fools  in  the  next,  and  By  raving  madmen  in 
the  third.  One  bold,  one  wicked,  one  disastrous  scheme,  becomes 
a  challenge  to  another  more  bold,  more  wicked,  and  more  disastrous 
Btill.  Egyptian-like,  we  harden  our  necks,  and  sport  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin.  To  behold  one  madman  is  distressing;  what,  when  mania 
extends  itself  like  a  contagious  disease  1 

The  Great  Land  Speculation  is  just  exploded.  Perhaps  more 
have  perished  by  it  than  by  the  sea.  It  is  not  for  us  to  state  the 
causes  which  prompted  this  dangerous  spirit,  or  whence  the  unusual 
facilities  to  indulge  in  it  to  excess.  Politicians  may  quarrel  about 
its  <^igpn  —  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  effects.  Those  who  were 
not  blind,  foresaw  them ;  the  marvel  is,  that  they  had  not  sooner 
arrived.  But  the  crash  came ;  tardily,  yet  certainly.  It  was  tremen- 
dous. It  involved  every  one,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Instead 
of  a  bloated  prosperity,  we  beheld  want ;  instead  of  a  healthy  vitality, 
collapse ;  instead  of  the  promptings  of  hope,  the  lamentings  of  de- 
spair. The  arm  of  industry  was  paralyzed,  the  grass  grew  green  in 
the  mcuts  of  commerce,  and  every  fountain  of  prosperity  was  dried  up. 
The  mania  began  within  narrow  limits  with  a  few ;  it  extended 
every  where  to  the  many.  All  classes  became  smitten  with  a  sudden, 
criminal  passion  of  being  rich.  They  borrowed  moneys,  and  specu- 
lated wildly  in  lands.  They  thought  no  more  of  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation 01  wealth  by  labor,  but  would  escape  the  curse  imposed  on 
Adam.  A  fortune  must  now  be  made  in  a  day.  The  merchant 
forsook  his  regular  and  sure  traffic,  for  that  which  promised  more 
than  all  his  argosies  could  bring  him.  The  husbandman  gave  up 
his  field  to  barrenness,  and  leaving  his  plough-share  in  the  furrow, 
tamed  aback.  The  schoolmaster  neglected  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
knowledge,  and  looked  out  for  a  soil  which  would  yield  him  a  more 
profitable  crop.  The  very  children  were  smitten  with  a  precocious 
lost  of  gold,  and  the  old  were  aroused  from  the  repose  of  their  age, 
to  hazurd  their  little  all,  acquired  by  constant  sacrifice  and  toil.     It 
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was  difficult  to  find  any  one  innocent  or  untoacfaed.  Even  tbe  minis- 
ters oF  God  became  unwittingly  engrossed  in  the  game.  They  medi- 
tated schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  returned  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  the  world.  And  they  dreamed  not  why  it 
was  that  religion  languished,  and  why  men  grovelled  on  earth,  and 
refused  to  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven.  The  progress  of  the  thing  was 
still  onward,  and  thousands,  trusting  in  the  imaginary  value  of  their 
lands,  launched  forth  into  luxury  absolutely  startling.  New  men 
burst  from  their  obscurity,  like  mushrooms  of  a  night,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  wealth.  Republican  simplicity  began  to 
be  discarded.  They  consulted  books  of  heraldry ;  they  affected 
equipage,  and  coats  of  arms,  and  massive  plate,  and  sumptuous  living. 
They  pampered  their  bodies,  entertained  their  friends,  cheated  their 
debtors.  Splendid  mansions  arose  as  if  by  magic.  Lawns,  and  gra- 
velled-walks,  and  flower-gardens,  and  embellished  grounds,  delighted 
the  eye,  and  gave  the  appearance  of  substance,  v  illages  enlarged 
their  borders,  and  aspired  to  the  rank  of  cities ;  wide  avenues  inter- 
sected the  country  in  all  directions,  and  the  wiseacres,  with  pupils 
dilated  with  amazement,  exclaimed,  '  What  a  change  !'  It  seemed 
as  if  the  bubble  never  would  burst  It  went  on  expanding,  and 
expanding,  while  the  palaces  and  perspective  scenes  revealed  on  its 
surface,  stood  forth  with  the  distinctness  of  a  solid  reality.  Avarice 
cast  its  far-seeing  eye  on  the  prairies ;  towns  on  a  magnificent  scale 
were  founded  in  the  far,  far  west ;  the  dismal  swamps  of  tbe  south 
were  exposed  at  auction  in  our  cities,  and  there  was  not  enough 
cultivated  land  for  bread. 

No  true  lover  of  God  and  his  country,  who  remained  untouched  by 
the  prevailing  spirit,  could  look  upon  its  progress  without  fear  and 
trembling.  Its  moral  effect  was  to  enslave  the  souls  already  too 
devoted  to  riches ;  to  stifle  all  the  virtuous  affections ;  to  give  nothing 
in  exchange  for  love ;  to  banish  from  circulation  the  pure  gold  of 
our  natures,  producing  in  the  end  a  9toppage  of  payment,  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  heart. 

But  there  was  another  light  in  which  one  could  not  but  regard  the 
preposterous  schemes  of  those  who  made  haste  to  be  rich.  They 
were  not  only  culpable,  they  were  ridiculous.  And  he  who  would 
heartily  deplore  them  in  the  extent,  would  be  disposed  to  laugh  at 
them  in  the  detail. 

During  this  remarkable  phasis  of  the  public  mind,  Long-Island,  in 
common  with  other  places,  was  attacked  with  the  rage  for  specula- 
tion. At  first,  her  sturdy  farmers,  separated  like  the  Britons  from 
the  whole  world,  and  little  apt  to  be  swayed  by  popular  influences, 
bade  fair  to  sleep  through  the  revolution.  They  were  too  much 
engrossed  in  their  honest  pursuits,  to  give  it  any  particular  attention ; 
and  when  all  the  world  beside  were  running  mad,  retained  their 
sober  senses.  They  drove  their  long  '  arks,'  or  market-viragons, 
filled  with  blafting  calves,  and  bleating  sheep,  and  headless  poultry/ 
on  a  snail's  pace  to  the  city,  and  never  had  they  disposed  of  their 
•  truck'  at  more  satisfactory  prices.  They  certainly  had  *  no  i:eason 
to  complain,'  nor  did  they  dream,  at  first,  of  parting  with  the  soil 
which  yielded  them  such  rich  abundance.  But  at  last,  to  such  a 
pitch  did  things  arrive,  that  they  could  no  longer  shut  their  minds  to 
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oonviction.  They  became  sensible  that  a  great  revolution  was  going 
on ;  that  a '  tide  had  set'  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, '  taken  at  the  flood,' 
woald '  lead  to  fortune.'  Then  they  woke  up,  rubbed  their  eyes,  looked 
round  in  amazement,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  sun  had  risen,  that  they 
must  be  up,  and  doing,'  and  '  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.'  Rumors 
reached  them,  and  a  confirmation  of  rumors,  that  their  former  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  possessed  more  enterprise  than  they,  had  dashed 
boldly  forth,  and  were  now  placed  handsomely  above  the  reach  of 
the  world.  Hardly  an  effort  seemed  to  be  required  ;  and  '  if  a  man 
would  not  lifl  his  little  finger  to  make  a  fortune,  he  deserved  to  he 
poor  all  the  days  of  his  life.'  And  now  commenced  the  same  eager 
haste,  and  scrambling  for  riches ;  the  same  dismembering  of  estates^ 
and  the  same  partitioning  of  lands.  The  plough  was  laid  aside ; 
husbandry  was  neglected,  and  the  spirit  ot  speculation  arose  and 
breathed  over  the  tranquil  life  of  the  island,  disturbing  its  waters,  as 
the  moon  influences  the  beating  pulses  of  the  sea.  Men  were  changed 
in  their  natures,  and  became  lunatic.  The  slothful  exhibited  a 
distempered  energy  ;  the  poor  now  abhorred  their  poverty,  and  the 
rich  wer^  not  satisfied  with  their  wealth.  The  benevolent  had  nothing 
to  spare,  and  the  miser's  hand,  which  had  grown  stiff  and  rigrid  in 
holding,  was  relaxed  to  gr^ap  at  more,  while  the  deep  and  corrupting 
waters  of  his  wealth  rose  and  throbbed  with  a  tide  which  threatened 
to  break  their  barriers. 

First  of  all,  the  little  bustling  city  of  Brooklyn  caught  the  infec- 
don.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  situated  as  she  is  with  respect 
to  the  commercial  metropolis,  the  great  centre  of  life,  and  heart  of 
the  country.  The  sand-banks  and  hills  in  her  suburbs  were  cut 
down,  meadows  and  mill-ponds  filled  up,  lamp-posts  were  planted 
far  into  the  country,  and  paving-stones  concealed  the  soil  so  lately 
covered  with  verdure.  The  nurseries  and  kitchen-gardens  in  that 
vicinity,  the  flower-beds  and  green-houses,  whence  so  many  sweet 
bouquets  were  culled  for  the  maidens  of  Grotham,  were  all  laid  waste, 
and  every  foot  of  land  was  in  request,  from  the  Wallabout  to  Growanus.* 
Then  the  Dutch  farmers  of  New-Utrecht,  Flat-Lands,  and  the  Nar- 
rows, became  possessed,  and  cut  the  most  *  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,'  selling  their  hereditary  estates  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  so  that  could  their  sires  have  risen  from  the  grave,  they 
would  have  broken  their  very  pipes  with  astonishment. 

Three  miles  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  piece  of 
ground  which  was  a  few  years  since  completely  covered  with  rocks 
and  briars.  So  unpromising  was  its  aspect,  that  human  industry  had 
never  attempted  to  redeem  it.  Before  the  times  of  speculation,  a 
Frenchman  came  there,  and  bought  the  whole  of  this  wild  spot,  and 
no  one  could  conjecture  his  object.  He  might  have  been  one  of  that 
class  of  his  countrymen  who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  retired  places, 
driven  from  home  by  domestic  troubles,  or  broken  fortunes,  woo  live 
in  obscurity,  and  retain  some  scanty  elegancies  of  life.  For  while 
other  men,  crushed  or  broken-hearted,  prefer  to  lie  down  and  die  in 

*  Thb  Dutch  settled  the  south  end  of  Long  Island,  and  some  of  thsni,  called  Walloon^ 
fixed  themselves  about  Brooklyn  ||  And  it  is  said,  from  thorn  comes  thenameof  Walla- 
jHJut,  where  the  Navy  Yard  now  is.  piwur-f  HuToaf  or  Niw-Yoaa. 
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their  own  land,,the  sanguine  Frenchman  goes  cheerfully  into  banish- 
ment, bearing  with  him  an  '  invincible  armada'  of  choicest  spirits^ 
buoyed  perpetually  above  misfortune,  a  model  of  contentment  to  the 
world. 

It  is  easy  to  find  Frenchman  in  our  cities  who  have  known  better 
days,  fulfilling  some  very  humble  occupation  with  an  undaunted 
gayety,  laughing,  and  dancing,  and  setting  melancholy  at  defiance  ; 
while  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  more  advanced  in  age  may  be 
seen  tilling  the  soil,  or  nurturing  the  grape,  and  laboring  contentedly 
until  the  end  of  their  days.  Such  an  one  purchased,  and  did  not 
despair  of,  this  miserable  spot.  He  shattered  the  rocks  to  pieces, 
and  digging  pits,  some  he  sank  deep  into  the  earth,  others  he  carried 
far  away,  and  with  the  rest  constructed  a  high  and  substantial  wall. 
And  he  enriched  the  soil,  and  planted  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  laid 
out  the  whole  in  a  garden.  Never  did  human  industry  achieve  a 
more  certain  victory,  or  the  *  stony  ground'  repay  more  generously 
for  culture.  So  admirably  was  it  arranged,  that  instead  of  a  few, 
you  would  have  thought  there  were  many  acres.  He  disposed  of  it 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  taste;  not  with  an  apparent,  stiff 
design,  but  with  an  agreeable,  graceful  negligence,  causing  every 
part  of  it  to  be  intersected  with  meandering  walks,  imitating  nature, 
and  artfully  concealing  art  It  was  like  some  wild  place  in  the  God- 
made  country,  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  intruded ;  where 
nature  pursues  her  own  course,  and  the  birds  sing  their  own  songSf 
and  the  water-brooks  rush  in  their  own  channels,  and  every  new  turn 
reveals  some  sudden  charm,  and  unexpected  beauty.  The  wood- 
bines and  sweet-briars  rambled  wherever  they  willed  ;  the  parasitic 
plants  were  trained  as  with  a  gentle  government,  and  the  roses,  like 
children  escaped  from  control,  sprang  up  every  where  smiling.  And 
there  were  bowers,  and  rustic  seats,  and  ponds  of  golden  fish.  The 
Frenchman  had  a  wife  and  daughter.  Charming  I  It  was  pleasant 
Co  go  out  of  the  crowded  town,  and  walk  abroad  with  these  '  par- 
donnez  mOis,'  so  kind,  so  amorous,  and  so  entertaining ;  plucking 
for  you  the  plants  with  generous  haste,  and  telling  you  their  names 
botanical.  But  a  company  came  there,  and  bought  the  garden  for 
money,  and  levelled  the  stone  walls,  and  tore  down  the  green-houses, 
and  rooted  up  all  the  trees,  and  produced  a  worse  confusion  than 
when  the  place  was  covered  with  rocks.  And  the  old  Frenchman 
died,  and  the  wife  and  charming  daughter  retired  to  another  seat,  the 
very  image  of  the  first.  It  was  full  of  grapes  —  a  little  vineyard  of 
Engedi.  And  there  they  lived,  and  they  called  it  Chartreuse,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  them.  But  what  of  those  who  committed  sacri- 
lege for  lucre  1  Did  they  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  greedy  souls  t 
No.  They  met  with  their  just  deserts,  and  so  it  will  be  with  all  those 
who  turn  a  smiling  garden  into  a  howling  wilderness. 

A  few  miles  from  this  place,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  specu- 
lators have  founded  a  magnificent  city,  fondly  cherishing  the  hope 
that  in  some  future  time  the  richer  classes  would  bring  thither  'their 
arms  and  their  chariots,' 

*  Samo  posthabita,' 
preferring  it  even  to  New- York.    They  laid  out  four-and-twenty 
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avenues,  called  after  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  addressed  a 
circular,  couched  in  handsome  terms,  to  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the 
metropolis.  They  invited  the  artizan,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, who  could  there  pursue  their  arts  more  easily,  and  be  free 
from  the  exorbitant  rents  and  charges  of  the  town ;  and  the  man  of 
leisure,  for  the  site  was  unequalled  for  country-seats,  and  the  air 
came  pure  and  fresh  from  the  bay.  Indeed,  there  was  no  interest 
crushed  or  languishing  in  the  city,  which  would  not  be  promoted  in 
East  N  bw-York.  The  enterprising  founders,  to  give  an  impulse  to 
'  improvements,'  built  a  tavern ;  I  should  have  called  it  a  hotel. 
They  got  a  post-office  established,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  future  population.  It  yielded  four-and-sixpence  during  the 
last  quarter,  and  should  letters  become  more  abundant,  will,  in  time 
to  come,  return  an  important  revenue  to  the  general  government. 
With  respect  to  this  place,  there  is  every  thing  to  hope  for;  the 
water  is  good,  the  avenues  are  wide  and  beautiful,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  houses  and  inhabitants  to  make  East  New- York  a  very 
gp^eat  town. 

The  speculating  spirit  at  last  invaded  all  the  ancient  towns 
and  villages  on  the  island.  Flatbush  and  Nyack,  Newtown  and 
Hell-Gate;  Heado'-the-Fly  and  White  Pot,  the  Alley  and  the 
Bowerie,  Black  Stump  and  .Buttermilk  Hollow ;  Flushing,  noted  for 
its  Princely  gardens,  and  the  rUral  Jamaica,  abounding  in  beautiful 
maidens,  and  the  sandy  Rockaway,  and  the  barren  Springfield ; 
Great  Plains  and  Little  Plains  ;  Bog  Lots  and  Drowned  Meadows ; 
Cedar  Swamp  and  Crab  Meadow;  Hempsted,  occasionally  called 
Clam-Town,  Mosquitoe   Cove,  now   called    Glen  Cove,*  Success 

*  I  INCLINE  to  t^ink  there  is  much,  yerv  much  in  a  name ;  and  have  heard  it  moat  in- 

Gniously  denied  that  *  a  rose  hy  any  other  name*  would  smell  so  sweet.  The  Long- 
landers,  for  instance,  have  refused  to  admit  this  principle.  The  growth  of  their  plea- 
sant hamlets,  whose  ori^nal  Indian  appellatives  have  been  changrafor  such  barbarous 
ones  as  the  abovementioned,  has  been,  in  consequence,  very  much  retarded.  For 
althoueh  Mosquitoe  Cove  is  a  *  rose  of  Sharon'  among  villages,  with  such  a  name 
it  could  never  *  smetl  sweet'  in  the  nostrils  of  the  age.  That  literary  seedsman,  Lawrie 
Todd,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  his  museum  in  Liberty-street,  surrounded  by  tulip- 
beds  and  singing  birds,  and  every  thing  else  that  looked,  or  smelled,  or  sounded  sweetly, 
removed  at  last  to  Mosquitoe  Cove,  to  spend  a  contented  old  age.    There,  amid 

'  Charmi  which  Nttare  lo  her  votary  yields,* 

he  found  ample  scope  for  a  correct  taste,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants  as 
a  lejgiislature  and  reformer.  He  cbanc^ed  the  name  of  Mosquitoe  Cove  into  Glen  Cove, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  names  all  over  the  island.  This  we  are 
sure  will  be  attended  with  advantage;  but  the  people  of  Cow-Bay  are  at  preaent  in  a 
very  bad  box.  Town  meetings  have  been  held  to  '  conmder  the  propriety'  of  altering 
the  name  of  that  place,  but  there  is  too  much  '  halting  TOtwizt  two  opinions.'  Many 
wanted  to  call  it  Robinia,  from  a  plenty  of  locust  trees  in  those  parts,  but  the  multitude 
had  a  jealousy-of  a  Mr.  Robbins,  and  so  after  much  disputing  *  concluded'  that  the  pre- 
jentname  was  *  about  rieht,'  and  got  Robinia  into  such  bad  odor,  that  nobody  ever  spoke 
of  it  without  snuffling,  what  is  now  to  be  done  is  uncertain,  but  if  they  persist  in  theur 
ottstinacy,  and  *seek  no  change,'  and  *  least  of  all  such  ehange'  as  Mr.  Kobbina  would 
give  them,  the  place  will  never  be  frequented  by  those  contemplative  persons  who  go 
^a-angling.'  .  I  assure  you,  good  people,  that  *  a  rose  by  any  other  name'  wont '  smell 
aa  aweet.'  '  Good  name'  in  man  or  woman,  or  in  any  thing  else,  ia  *  the  immediate 
jewel  of  the  soul.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  whole  country  will  not  follow  the  example  of  Long- 
laland,  at  least  in  this  respect  We  would  blot  out  Horoer,  Virgil,  Seneca,  and  Ovid, 
from  the  map,  and  all  sucn  names,  but  the  immortal ene  of  Washington.  They  are  as 
little  appropriate  as  that  of  the  poor  wretch  of  the  Ba^ibone  brotherhood,  who  called  him- 
•elf  Mesopotamia.    Let  the  old  Indian  names  be  restored.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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Pond,  now  called  Lakeville,*  Sand  Hole  and  Hungry  Harbor, 
Patchog  and  Sweet  Hollo w,t  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  et  Cow-neck, 
Mount  Misery,  Jericho,  Buckram,  Great  Neck,  Little  Neck,  and  Horse 
Neck,  Old  Man's  Fire  Place,  Sbinnecock,  Mattatuck  and  Letauket, 
Canoe  Place,  Speonk,  and  Good  Ground,  Poverty  Hollow,  Hard 
Scrabble,  and  Skunk's  Manor,  Stepping  Stones,}  Oyster  Ponds,  now 
called  Orient,  and  so  all  along  shore  down  to  Ram  Island,  and  Mon- 
tauk  Point. 

What  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  speculation,  was  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  rail-road,  intended  to  pass  through  the  island,  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  to  Green  port,  making  Lone- Island  a  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  communication  between  New- York  and  Boston.  The 
consequence  was,  that  lands '  riz'  extravagantly  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  road.  Those  who  would  have  given  their  own  without  price, 
'  rather  than  not  have  the  road  come,'  were  now  thrown  into  the 

barmonious  and  beautiful.  Flat  JustUia.  Let  tbie  justice  be  awarded.  To  have  ex- 
tenninated  a  noble  race  from  the  whole  land,  and  to  have  pursued  their  miserable  rem- 
nsots,  too  feeble  to  lift  up  the  war-cry,  with  blood-hounds  and  extortion,  is  guilt 
enough  for  any  people:  but  to  banish  their  memory  and  their  names,  is  the  very 
*  erowniAg  point'  of  our  baseness. 

*  Success  Pond  is  a  handsome  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  in  circumference,  without  out- 
let or  inlet,  and  of  a  very  great  depth.  If  you  are  curious,  or  a  lover  of  nature,  a  few 
hours  may  be  spent  there  delightfully.  On  some  pleasant  afternoon  in  Summer,  take 
a  carriage  at  Jamaica,  and  having  invit«Mi  some  Isdies  to  accompany  you  in  the  excur- 
sion, you  travel  eastwardly  a  few  miles  over  the  Plains,  then  strike  to  the  left  into  a 
hilly,  picturesque  country,  passing  by  the  mansion  where  Cobbet  resided.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  pond,  you  find  a  good  house,  an  obliging  landlord,  lines  and  tackling,  and 
plenty  of  pickerel,  perch,  and  sunfish,  in  the  lake.  Lounge  about  until  the  sun  is  pretty 
well  down,  admirins  the  place,  then  having  unmoored  one  of  the  well-caulked  boats, 
strike  directly  into  the  shadow  of  the  opposite  woods,  to  some  such  tune  as  '  Rise,  ceiitle 
moon,*  but  pull  your  oars  gently,  and  don't  spatter  the  ladies.  In  one  hour,  you  will  take 
more  fiah  'tnan  you  know  what  to  do  with,  and  go  away  much  gratified  wieb  Success 
Pond. 

t  This  is  what  its  name  imports,  a  little '  Happy  Valley,'  scooped  out  by  the  hand  of 
natQr&  and  full  of  warm-hearted  inhabitants. 

X  *The  Stepping  Stones  are  rocks  projectins  from  the  Long-Island  shors  into  the 
Sound,  whose  tops  are  bars  at  low  water.  An  Indian  origin  is  asserted  for  this  name, 
and  a  tradition,  heretofore  repeated  by  the  Suffolk  county  men  to  their  neighbors  of 
Connecticut,  in  retort  for  the  jeer,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  so  poor  as  to 
produce  only  meagre  hills  of  Indian  com,  and  that  being  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  not  uncommon  in  a  calm  time,  to  hear  the  samp  mortars  a-going  quite 
across  the  Sound.  Some  years  ago^  it  is  said,  the  Evil  Spirit  set  up  a  claim  against  the 
Indians  to  Connecticut^  as  his  pecubar  dominion,  but  they  being  already  in  possession, 
determined  to  hold  their  own.  The  surfaces  of  Connecticut  and  Long-Islana  were  then 
the  reverae  of  what  they  now  are.  Long-Island  was  covered  with  rocks,  Connecticut 
was  free  from  them.  The  Indians  were  sensible  of  what  they  had  to  dread  from  such 
an  enemy,  and  betook  themselves  to  a  course  not  uncommon  in  times  of  difficulty  or 
dsnger.  They  referred  the  case  to  the  squaws,  the  mothers  of  the  tribes,  whose  media- 
tion, however,  proved  unavailing,  and  the  parties,  forseeing  there  would  be  war.  pre- 
pared for  it  as  behooved  them:  The  renowned  arch-leader,  a  host  in  himself  took  the 
Held  alone,  and  being  an  overmatch  for  the  Indians,  in  skill  and  spirit,  advanced  first 
Qpon  them.  But  they,  receiving  continual  reinforcements,  and  keeping  their  corps  en- 
tire, harassed  him  day  and  night,  and  compelled  him  to  fall  back.  Ue  retired,  giving" 
up  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  stui  presenting  a  front  wherever  an  attack  was  threatened^ 
He  kept  close  to  the  Sound,  to  secure  his  flank  on  that  side,  and  reaching  Frog's  Point, 
where  the  water  becoming  narrow,  and  the  tide  being  out,  and  the  rocks  showing  their 
beads^«he  availed  himself  of  them,  and  stepping  from  one  to  another,  effected  his  retreat 
to  Long- Island.  At  first,  he  betook  himself,  sullen  and  silent,  to  Coram,  in  the  middle  of 
the  island  \  but  bis  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  be  idle,  and  rage  superadded,  soon 
roused  him,  and  administered  the  means  of  revenge.  He  collected  all  the  rocks  on  the 
island  in  heaps  at  Cold  Spring,  and  throwing  them  in  different  directions  across  the 
Sound  into  Connecticut,  covered  the  surface  of  it  with  them,  as  we  see  it  now. 
Whether  he  ever  visited  Connecticiit  again,  is  not  known ;  but  if  so,  it  was  in  a  borrowed 
form,  and  his  sUy  short,  for  no  state  in  the  union  can  vie  with  her  in  an  habitual,  steady 
ellbrt  to  keep  the  demon  out.'  BanoN't  Msmouu 
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greatest  perplexity,  from  not  knowing  when  they  had  asked  enough. 
Their  eyes  swelled  out  with  greediness,  and  if  their  great  demands 
were  acceded  to,  they  reproached  themselves,  because  they  might 
have  got  double,  'just  as  well  as  not/  Others  who  were  ill  satisfied, 
harassed  the  company  by  laying  the  most  exemplary  charges  and 
damages.  Never,  in  a  public  enterprise  of  this  kind,  did  the  nature 
of  the  route  offer  fewer  obstacles,  or  the  nature  of  men  more.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  required  little  trouble  to  make  the  '  rough  places 
smooth,'  or  the  'crooked  places  straight ;'  on  the  other,  avarice  was 
heaping  up  impediments  which  were  not  to  be  got  over,  but  re* 
moved.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  landed  proprietors,  when  the  cars 
first  passed  over  a  part  of  the  route.  Every  man  who  owned  a  cab* 
bage  garden,  or  an  acre  of  ground,  and  those  attracted  by  curiosity 
alone,  were  assembled  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  Big  Plains,  a 
great  multitude,  waiting  in  breathless  anxiety  '  for  the  ingine  to 
come  along.'  Then  might  have  been  seen  a  fair  representation  of 
nearly  evei*y  part  and  comer  of  the  island ;  the  Hicksite  Quaker, 
with  placid  countenance,  reposing  suhtegminejagi,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  brim ;  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  Hempsted,  and  the  Plains; 
the  wreckers  and  fishermen  of  the  south  side,  and  the  cultivator  of 
the  fertile  fields  on  the  north.  And  there,  too,  stood  the  laborer,  with 
hoe  in  hand,  and  the  bonneted  dames  who  had  left  their  strawberry- 
patches,  and  little  baskets,  and  the  bright-eyed  girls  of  Long-Island, 
with  their  tapering  fingers  and  their  sweet  lips  tinged  with  the  berry. 
And  they  all  stood  unanimously  stretching  their  necks  in  vain.  Every 
shadow  and  fleeting  cloud  is  mistaken  for  the  train.  At  last,  a  posi- 
tive fellow,  shutting  up  one  eye,  and  looking  through  his  fingers  with 
the  other,  swore  that  he  saw  '  the  ingine  a-coming.' 

'  Nay,  friend,  thou  art  mistaken,'  replied  a  Hicksite.  The  positive 
fellow  persisted. 

'  No,  no,  that  ar  n't  it,  that  ar  n't  it,'  rejoined  a  thick-set  man,  in  a 
peremptory,  nasal  tone,  which  set  the  matter  at  rest.  A  half  an 
hour  passes  away,  and  a  sensation  thrills  through  the  crowd.  The 
monster  is  descried,  at  first  a  speck,  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  then 
rapidly  developing,  with  all  its  polished  furniture,  and  brazen  pipes, 
and  long  train ;  it  approaches,  it  has  swept  by  —  a  sublime  sight, 
throwing  up  great  volumes  of  smoke,  and  rumbling  over  the  earth 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  thunderbolt.  You  scarce  look  at  it,  when  it 
is  gone,  and  scarce  gone,  when  out  of  sight,  making  your  head  whirl 
round.  The  cars  are  filled  with  gratis  passengers,  all  anxious  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  new  method  of  going  ahead.  What  a  strange 
contrast  with  those  long,  low  stages  of  Patchogue,  or  Musquitoe 
Cove,  which  used  to  creep  along  mechanically  over  the  turnpike,  and 
through  the  toll-gates,  the  horses  asleep,  the  drivers  asleep,  and  the 
passepgers  all  asleep.  The  rapid  motion  of  the  cars  exhilarates  like 
wine.  Now  they  are  borne  over  the  level  plain,  and  now  through 
embankments  which  reverberate  the  roar  of  the  steam ;  and  now 
they  rush  through  the  whole  extent  of  a  forest,  and  emerge  as  from 
the  cooling  shsidow  of  a  cloud.  So  rapidly  are  the  scenes  shifted 
from  the  sight,  and  the  landscape  goes  round  as  if  on  a  pivot 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  the  engine  on  the  animals 
of  the  Big  Plains.    Grazing  year  after  year  in  an  habitual  quietude. 
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and  lalled  into  sleepiness  by  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  surge,  tkey 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  terrible  course  of  this  living,  moving, 
fire-breatbing  machine.  The  meek-eyed  horses,  worn  out  with  old 
ago  and  the  plough,  who  stood  hanging  their  long,  straight  necks  over 
the  rails,  with  a  forlorn  expression  of  countenance,  or  breathing  in 
long-drawn  sighs  over  the  grass,  threw  off  at  least  a  dozen  years  of 
their  age,  and  became  colts  again.  Their  eyes  blazed  like  fire,  they 
curved  in  their  necks,  pricked  up  their  ears,  looked  on' for  a  few 
seconds  attentively,  then  snorting  and  rearing  up,  dashed  into  the 
fields,  as  if  they  had  heard  a  trump  of  war.  But  the  cows  lost  their 
senses  altogether.  In  vain  the  bell  rang,  and  the  whistle  whistled. 
They  crouched  down  on  their  hind  legs,  awkwardly  tumbling  around 
in  a  circle,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rise,  or  throwing  out  their  long  tails^ 
with  a  vast  muscular  energy,  stupidly  gallopped  over  the  track,  crack- 
ing their  shins  as  they  went,  and  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left.  The  spectators  were  not  less  astonished  than  the  beasts. 
They  could  liken  the  whole  scene  to  nothing  else  but  hell.  They  saw 
the  flames  blazing,  and  heard  the  chains  a-clanking,  and  the  beast 
a»roaring,  and  some  of  them  swore  that  they  could  smell  the  brimstone. 

Should  this  great  public  work,  which  has  for  the  present  faltered  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  plains,  be  carried  to  a  completion,  in  more 
prosperous  times,  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Long-Island  will 
undergo  such  a  change  as  they  have  not  known  since  the  days  of  the 
Puritans.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  ancient  men,  who  remain  fast  anchored 
to  their  prejudices,  deplore  the  existing  bias  of  the  public  mind,  and 
tremble  for  the  result.  They  prophesy  evil  things,  and  perhaps  with 
some  foundation.  Alas !  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  no  man  shall  call 
hb  hereditary  bounds  his  own ;  when  his  lawns  shall  be  cut  and  severed 
by  iron  rails,  and  the  very  recesses  of  retirement  be  made  to  echo 
with  the  noises  of  Pandemonium.  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  every 
pleasant  nook  and  comer,  locked  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  shall  be 
open  to  the  intrusion  of  the  world ;  when  native  simplicity  shall  yield 
apace  to  heartless  fashion,  and  every  hamlet  become  the  resoit  of 
cockneys,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  solitude  on  earth.  Shade 
of  Zimmerman,  defend  us  from  that  day  ! 

Having  indulged  in  these  preliminary  remarks,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  temper  of  the  public  mind  on  Long-Island,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch. 

Robert  Kushow,  familiarly  called  '  Sob  Kushow,'  inherited  from 
his  paternal  uncle,  Simeon  Kushow,  a  man  very  much  respected  in 
the  parts  where  he  lived,  a  piece  of  land,  situated  on  the  borders  of  a 
great  marsh,  near  Crow-Hill,  Long-Island.  This  was  a  roughs 
irregular  patch,  of  about  eight  acres,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  a  part  of 
it  desperately  submerged  in  water,  or  covered  with  bogs,  stumps,  and 
cranberry-bushes.  Almost  any  one  would  have  despaired  of  such  an 
intractable  spot,  and  indeed  have  thought  it  not  worth  havihg ;  but 
Bob,  who  was  of  a  raw,  bony,  wiry  make,  and  *  tough  as  a  pine  knot/ 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  windfall,  and  no  sooner  came  into  posses- 
sion, than  he  began  to  clear  and  improve  the  '  estate.*  He  dug  dikes 
and  ditches,  to  let  off  the  water,  rooted  up  the  stumps,  ploughed  the 
uplands,  and  put  the  whole  in  good  fence.  He  set  about  this  difficult 
work  with  an  unremitting  industry,  tugging  from  morning  till  night, 
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and  bis  '  Gee  -  wbo  -  a-  buck  !'  might  be  distinctly  heard  from  Crow- 
Hill  to  the  turnpike.  Nor  did  he  labor  in  vain,  or  spend  his  strengtb 
for  nought.  In  the  second  year,  he  obtained  an  ample  maintenance 
for  bis  family,  and  not  one  of  the  old  farms  in  the  neighborhood  put 
on  a  more  flourishing  aspect.  The  brush-wood  lay  neatly  piled  in 
^Aggots,  and  the  stones  which  were  strewed  about  the .  place,  in  as 
mucb  profusion  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  a  shower  from  heaven,  were 
beapea  together  on  a  large  rock.  The  soil  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  marsh  served  very  well  to  enrich  the  land,  and  when  the  season 
of  harvest  came,  his  golden  crops  waved  luxuriantly  on  the  hill  side. 
These  were  protected  by  numerous  scare-crows  from  marauders.  In 
one  place  might  be  seen  a  wind-mill,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  in  another 
his  old  breeches,  stufifed  with  straw,  and  the  arms  of  his  old  coat, 
extended  oratorically  at  right  angles.  Crow-Hill  had  in  former  days 
received  its  name  from  being  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  carrion-birds. 
But  now  they  durst  not  so  much  as  pick  up  a  grain  of  com,  but  hung 
biffh  in  air,  shrieking  'Caw!  caw!  caw!'  and  sheered  off  to  the 
neighboring  com-iields.  Now  and  then,  Bob  picked  off  some  of  the 
ring-leaders  with  his  long  rifle,  and  hung  them  up  on  a  high  pole,  as 
an  additional  terror.  Were  all  land-holders  as  strict  as  he,  these 
long-lived  birds  would  be  starved  out  of  the  whole  land.  As  his 
means  increased,  he  erected  barns  and  granaries,  and  a  cider-press 
for  crushing  some  very  vicious  apples,  which  grew  upon  the  place. 
In  short,  he  had  about  him  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  long-established 
farm-house.  Ducks  and  geese,  with  their  numerous  broods,  waddled 
down  the  green  bank  to  a  fine  pond  which  he  had  reserved  for  them» 
and  plumped  one  by  one  into  the  water.  Cocks  crowed  in  his  barn- 
yard, pigeons  cooed  under  the  eaves  of  his  bam,  and  a  nest  of  mar- 
tins were  provided  with  a  mansion,  having  doors,  windows,  and  a 
chimney. 

The  garden,  which  contained  a  pig-stye  at  the  lower  end,  waa 
somewhat  precipitous,  but  the  well-weeded  beds  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  in  their  proper  seasons.  Nor  was  there  a  lack 
of  delicate  fruits.  There  were  currant-bushes,  a  strawberry-bed, 
and  some  choice  peach-trees,  the  whole  protected  by  a  sharp,  nervous, 
choleric  little  doff,  wbo  shrieked  out  if  you  did  but  look  at  him.  The 
little  mansion,  of  one  story,  clap-boarded,  and  cheerfully  white- 
washed, completed  the  account  of  all  this  comfort  and  crowned 
the  very  summit  of  the  Crow-Hill.  The  prospect  from  thence  was 
picturesque  and  charming,  being  the  highest  of  those  peaks  which 
shoot  up  at  intervals  from  that  range  of  hills,  called  the  '  Backbone' 
of  the  island.  In  one  direction,  through  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
you  overlook  the  Sound,  the  fertile  shores  of  West- Chester,  and  the 
Highlands  of  New-Jersey,  stretching  far,  far  away  in  the  blue  outline ; 
in  another,  the  land  slopes  away  gently  into  a  champaign  country, 
grazed  by  a  thousand  herds,  dotted  with  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
ambitious  nNinsions — a  wide  prospect,  whose  horizon  is  terminated  by 
the  boundless  blue  ocean,  studded  with  innumerable  sails.  Take  a 
more  accurate,  telescopic  glance,  and  you  behold  the  intervening 
bays  and  meadows,  the  small  boats  winding  through  tortuous  creeks, 
the  great  Pavilion  on  the  sea-shore,  the  white  glistening  sands,  and 
the  porpoises  bobbing  their  noses  from  the  brine,  and  revelling  in 
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the  '  honey  of  sea-love  delight.'  In  short,  this  is  a  Teiry  pretty, 
perfect  landscape,  deserving  a  more  finished  pencil  than  mine.  It  is 
capable  of  soothing,  if  not  of  elevating  the  mind,  and  of  inspiring  the 
Beautiful,  if  not  the  Sublime.  It  has  in  it  all  the  ingredients  Which 
fit  painter  or  a  poet  would  fancy,  for  there  is  just  a  sufficiency  of  hill 
and  of  valley  ;  of  wood,  orchard,  and  green  field ;  of  cultivated  land* 
and  barren  plain ;  of  village,  and  country-seat,  and  hamlet ;  of  clear, 
unbounded  sky,  and  of  distant  ocean,  to  create  the  most  agreeable 
tout  ensemble  in  the  world. 

As  Bob  Kushow,  with  folded  arms,  sometimes  contemplated  this 
ecene,  on  a  brilliant  summer  evening,  when  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  quite^ completed,  and  the  sun's  golden  disc  just  rested  on  the 
edge  of  the  sky,  rustic  as  he  was,  his  heart  swelled  with  emotion. 
When  the  tumults  of  the  day  insensibly  subsided  into  those  hushed 
murmurs  which  betoken  its  decline,  into  the  lowing  of  herds,  as  they 
wound  up  the  defiles  of  the  hills,  and  the  drowsy  tinklings  of  bells, 
you  might  distinctly  hear  the  chafing  of  the  surf.  But  the  place  was 
not  wanting  in  a  variety  of  sounds.  The  mosquitoes,  wheeling  in 
circlets,  kept  up  a  continual  serenade ;  the  watch-dogs  bayed  in  the 
distance,  and  ten  thousand  bull-frogs,  in  the  surrounding  marshes, 
croaked  in  their  ancient  nightly  song : 

Brekekekex  koax  koaz, 
Brekekekex  ko«z  koaz. 

If  you  entered  the  house,  all  things  were  correspondingly  pleasant 
It  was  well '  worth  your  while'  to  look  at  the  internal  arrangements ; 
for,  to  the  lover  of  peculiar  neatness,  there  is  something  in  the 
appearance  of  homely  furniture,  and  well-scrubbed  floors,  sprinkled 
with  the  white  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than 
luxurious  couches,  or  than  the  richest  carpets  of  Turkey.  The  true 
secret  of  Robert  Kushow'&  prosperity  lay  in  having  for  his  wife  as 
'  nice'  a  woman  as  ever  a  man  was  blessed  with.  Her  domestic 
creed  was  comprised  in  that  old  maxim, '  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.* 
She  encouraged  her  husband  when  he  might  have  desponded,  *  held 
up  his  hands,'  and  while  he  labored  diligently  without,  she  was  not 
wanting  in  the  affairs  of  the  household.  She  kept  the  family  toge- 
ther, gathering  up  the  fragments,  not  wasting  his  substance,  delighting 
in  apparel,  or  puiSed  up  with  an  unseemly  pride.  Her  children  were 
'  a  great  credit  to  her,'  and  were  never  seen  to  go  in  rags.  If  they 
did  not  always  look  '  as  tidy  as  they  might,'  it  was  rather  owing  to 
their  mbchievous  habits,  than  to  any  want  of  care.  She  laid  hold  of 
them,  in  spite  of  twisting  and  squirming,  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  wipea  their  faces  with  a  wet  cloth.  But  they  did  not  stay  clean, 
for  '  boys  are  boys,'  and  there  was  some  consolation  in  the  thought, 
thai '  the  dirt  made  them  grow.'  They  were  hale,  rugged  urchms, 
six  in  number,  rising  above  each  other  like  a  regular  flight  of  steps. 
Their  hair  was  as  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  they  had  faces  freckled 
all  over,  and  their  eyes  were  twinkling  with  deviltry,  and  black 
as  a  coal.  They  spent  their  time  in  swinging  on  the  cedar  bushes, 
throwing  stones  at  the  birds,  plunging  up  to  their  knees  after  mud- 
turtles,  or  building  '  housen'  in  the  sand. 

Bob  Kushow  had  a  boat  well  caulked  at  Bayside,  and  when  more 
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important  business  did  not  call  him,  taking  two  of  his  boys,  one  to 
pull  at  the  oar,  and  the  other  to  direct  the  helm,  he  went  a-fishing,  or 
spent  a  day  very  profitably  in  taking  those  large,  chicken-white,  and 
delicious  clams,  growing  in  the  northern  waters  of  the  island,  which 
the  epicurean  padate  knows  how  to  value,  and  which  are  as  much 
better  than  clams  that  grow  elsewhere,  as  the  Lucrine  oysters  were 
than  those  of  Baiae.  Ask  any  alderman  of  the  council,  with  respect 
to  their  qualitias,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  are  choicely  good. 

Thus  blessed  with  wife,  children,  property,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, what  more  was  wanting  to  nil  up  the  cup  of  his  happiness  1 
Before  that  happy  bequest,  for  which  he  never  ceased  to  bless  the 
memory  of  his  paternal  uncle,  he  had  been  but  a  day-laborer,  having 
no  settled  habitation,  and  doing  drudgery  for  others.  Since  then,  he 
had  sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  There  is  a  charm  in  possess- 
ing something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  be  it  ever  so  paltry  in 
the  eyes  of  others  ;  be  it  only  a  diminutive  plot  of  ground,  the  few 
acres  and  well-spring  mentioned  by  the  poet,  or  the  miserable  dwell- 
ing of  a  poor  man.  The  landholder  on  a  small  scale  feels  a  compla- 
cency not  surpassed  by  the  owner  of  tens  of  thousands,  whose  gilded 
chariot,  full  of  himself,  rolls  over  the  embellished  grounds  of  his 
villa.  He  experiences  a  grateful  sense  df  equality,  and  indulges  in 
a  pardonable  pride.  For  he  may  be  ranked  with  the  latter  in  the 
same  class,  be  dignified  with  the  same  title,  perform  the  same  func- 
tions, pay  a  tax  to  the  same  government;  and  be  protected  in  the 
same  rights.  He  is  a  good  citizen  and  an  honest  man,  for  he  has  some' 
thing  palpable  to  lose.  At  the  same  time,  while  performing  rightly 
the  functions  of  a  landholder,  he  is  building  up  a  more  stable  charac- 
ter, and  improving  the  virtuous  qualities  of  the  h«ert.  The  affections 
never  move  in  more  undeviating  harmony,  than  when  they  revolve 
-around  the  centre  of  a  home.  Who  that  could  avoid  it,  would  pos- 
sess his  unconverted  wealth,  or  rove  Yikm  Harold,  homeless,  having 
en  affection>  for  no  one  spot,  and  attached  by  no  bond  or  tenure  to 
his  country's  soil  1  To  return  at  night-fall  to  one's  own  hearth,  to 
sleep  under  one's  own  roof,  and  to  enjoy  beneath  it  the  protection  of 
a  sacred  temple,  these  are  dear  consolations  to  the  weary  laborer, 
and  enough  to  repay  for  the  hard  condition  of  life. 

'  Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  can 
A  few  paiernal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air. 
On  hiB  own  ground.* 

Eight  years  had  passed  since  the  marriage  of  Robert  Rushow^ 
and  five  since  his  entering  upon  '  the  estate,'  each  successive  year' 
bringing  with  it  an  increase  of  prosperity.  Crow-Hill  bloomed  more 
and  more,  and  he  was  rapidly  verging  to  that  wealth  and  considera- 
tion to  which  honesty  and  industry  infallibly  lead,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  ho  got  '  a  kink  in  his  head,'  which  came  nigh  doing  him 
an  irreparable  injury,  and  the  effects  of  which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

One  cold,  blustering  evening  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  ground  yet  covered  with  snow,  and  reduee4  to  a  disagreeable 
consistency  by  recent  rain,  Robin  entered  his  dwelling.  A  hickory 
fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  cast  its  bright  light  against  tlus 
polished  utensils  on  the  dressen 
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'  Cold  I'  said  he,  with  a  convulsive  shudder,  as  be  sank  into  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  and  struck  his  boots  upon  the  hearth-stone,  with  a 
clank  like  irofl.  Then  leaning  forward  upon  his  knees,  he  warned 
his  palms  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  flames,  and  drawing  his 
breath  between  his  teeth  for  a  few  minutes,  until  he  became  com- 
pletely comfortable,  sank  into  a  profound  reverie. 

'  Wife/  said  he,  at  last,  arousing  himself  with  a  sudden  energy. 

*  What  V 

*  Do  you  remember  Dirk  Van  Bokkelen  V 

*  Do  I  remember  Dirk  Van  Bokkelen  1  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask 
that  question  V 

-He's  rich.* 

*  Why,  Robin,  you  surprise  me !' 

'It's  as  true  as  I  sit  here.  A  month  ago,  and  he  was  not  worth 
a  dollar ;  and  now  he 's  rich.  He  owned  a  sand-bank  in  Gowanus, 
where  nothine  would  grow,  not  so  much  as  a  radish.  He  sold  it  to 
Willoughby  lor  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  Willoughby  sold  it 
over  his  head  again  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  nbw 
the  man  that  bought  it  won 't  take  double  that  money.  Poor  Dirk 
has  lost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  bargain.  He  grows 
quite  melancholy  when  he  thinks  of  it' 

'  Why,  sure  now  !  He  has  lost  and  gained  both  at  the  same  time. 
Dirk's  head  will  be  crazed.  What  will  he  do  with  one  half  that 
sum  1  He  can't  spend  it,  and  hasn't  sense  to  keep  it.  But  do 
tell  I  —  where  does  all  this  news  come  from  V 

*  Oh  1  it's  straight  enough,  1  warrant  you.  I  have  it  from  Barriger, 
die  butcher,  who  has  just  come  from  Bull's  Head,  bringing  with  him 
a  couple  of  fat  beeves.' 

'  Well,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  saying, '  Some  folks  are 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth.'  Oiir  spoon  is  pewter, 
Robin.' 

*  Don  *t  know  about  that,  wife  :  I  'm  a-thinkin' '     Here  he 

'  stopped  short,  and  .fixing  his  eyes  on  the  coals,  relapsed  into  reverie. 

Five  minutes  elapsed  before  she  accosted  him  : 
'  What  are  you  a-tbinkin',  Robin  V 

*  I  am  a-thinkiu'  that  there  is  more  ways  to  get  a  living  than  one, 
and  that  some  folks  may  be  rich  as  well  as  others.' 

'  Bless  my  soul !  —  you  do  n't  mean  to  turn  highwayman,  do  you  V 
*No,  no,  no, —  not  I.  You  don 't  understand  me,  woman.  Did 
Dirk  make  hie  money  by  highway ing  1  Hav  'n't  you  heard  of  epekel- 
latioH  f  It 's  a  new  way  to  get  rich  by.  To  reap  without  planting, 
and  get  your  bread  without  sweating.  Is  n't  that  better  than  toilin' 
year  in  and  out,  and  gettin'  a  bare  livtn'  after  all  1  Wife,'  said  he, 
with  a  solemn  tone,  as  he  approached  the  climax  of  his  subject, '  I 
have  concluded  to  part  with  Crow-Hill.' 

At  this  announcement,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  suddenly  dropped 
her  knitting,  bit  her  under  lip,  lifted  up  both  hands,  and  stared  at 
him  in  silent  astonishment ;  but  at  last  acquiescing  :  *  Well,'  said  she, 
*  we  have  hitherto  lived  contented,  and  contentment  is  a  great  virtue, 
Robin.  I  have,  it  is  true,  an  affection  for  the  hill,  but  there 's  no 
harm  in  trying  our  luck,  and  if  epekeUatum  be  what  you  say  it  is,  who 
knows  but  what  it  may  be  the  making  of  us  V 
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*  Ay,  ay,  why  should  n't  it  be  t  It 's  the  making  of  hundreds 
now-a-days.  I  am  getting  tired  of  my  slavish  life.  There  are  the 
rich,  with  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with ;  here  am  I,  a  poor 
man.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  do  n't  seem  to  be  right, 
that  one  man  should  have  so  much  more  than  another.  But  I'll  try 
this  new  way  before  I 'm  a  month  older,  I'm  be  goy-blamed  if 
I  do  n't  I' 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  But  the  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  what  does  he  do,  but  get  up 
his  one-horse  wagon,  and  drive  post-haste,  four  miles  to  the  village  of 
Flushing.  When  he  came  back,  in  a  few  hours,  his  beast  was  '  in  a 
perfect  lather,'  and  somebody  was  with  him.  This  was  one  who  gloried 
in  the  imposing  title  of'  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law,'  a  man  very 
much  known  and  distinguished  throughout  the  county.  He  had  for 
many  years  practised  at  the  bar,  and  possessed  many  qualities  essen- 
tial to  the  profession.  When  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  court,  he  roared 
like  thunder,  mingling  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  making  up  in 
wind  what  he  wanted  in  argument.  His  style  of  speaking  was  such  as 
to  take  the  popular  ear.  He  culled  the  noblest  words,  and  most  high- 
sounding  expressions,  and  made  a  cheerful  sacrifice  of  sense,  if  so  be 
that  he  could  wind  up  with  a  roaring  cataract.  When  equity  so 
much  abounded  on  the  island  as  to  leave  little  foot-hold  for  law,  he 
resorted  to  the  respectable  and  lately  very  profitable  calling  of  a 
surveyor  of  lands. 

This  stranger  had  not  arrived  three  minutes  at  the  place,  before 
Mrs.  Robert  Kushow  was  informed  of  it,  by  a  general  irruption  of 
the  children  into  the  kitchen,  who  came  to  say, '  that  a  great  gentle- 
man was  a-walkin'  with  daddy.' 

'  My  Bakes  alive  V  said  she,  going  hastily  to  the  window, '  I  guess 
Robin  has  sold  the  Hill.'  And  with  that,  drawing  the  curtain  aside, 
she  narrowly  scrutinized  their  motions.  At  first  they  stood  stock 
still,  for  about  five  minutes,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  if  to  take  a 
bird^seye  view  of  the  premises.  Then  they  walked  round  and* 
round  the  house.  Then  they  went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
and  looked  into  the  pig-stye.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  hollow 
by  the  duck-pond.  Here  they  appeared  to  enter  into  animated  con- 
versation, and  the  surveyor  began  to  saw  the  air  with  his  right  arm, 
as  if  he  were  indicating  the  probable  direction  of  an  avenue  or 
Btreet.  Then,  with  long  strides,  he  paced  off  the  ground.  '  I  wonder 
what  all  this  means,'  thought  she ;  '  Robin  has  got  a  kink  in  his  head, 
that 's  certain.' 

'  A  very  pretty  property,'  said  the  surveyor,  when  he  entered  the 
house,  a  half  an  hour  afterward,  and  at  the  same  time  he  nodded  his 
head  frequently,  and  smiled  in  a  complimentary  way, '  a  ver-y  pret-ty 
prop-erty,  and  we  '11  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  I  am  much 
engaged  at  present,  and  shall  be  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am  at 
Salt  Meadows,  with  all  my  hands,  for  two  weeks,  and  then  I  am  to 
lay  out  the  little  plains,  and  then  the  bog  lots.  After  that  I  shall 
be  at  your  service.  A  very  pretty  property.  Sir,  and  as  I  said  just 
now,  we  '11  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.' 

From  that  time,  Robin  looked  steadily  forward  to  the  sale  of  his 
Iand«  and  directed  all  his  morementa  accordingly.    He  forbord  to 
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put  any  seed  in  the  ground,  which  would  be  throwing  away  his  labor 
upon  others,  and  would  not  enhance  the  value  of  building  lota  at  alL 
lie  disposed  of  some  of  his  live  stock,  and  the  least  valuable  of  his 
farming  utensils,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  with  a  mercenary  in* 
gratitude,  he  sold  bis  bay  mare,  now  far  gone  in  the  vale  of  years, 
which  had  done  him  so  much  service,  and  carried  so  many  bags  of 
corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  to  be  ground* up  herself  into  bone  ma- 
nure. He  scraped  all  the  manure  off  the  place,  being  wisely  deter- 
mined to  make  what  he  could  of  it,  before  he  delivered  it  into  other 
hands.     This  he  was  now  ready  to  do  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  surveyor  came  at  the  appointed  time,  bringing  a  couple  of'  hands' 
with  him,  beside  chains  and  apparatus,  and  set  himself  busily  to  work, 
having  first  ordered  the  children  away,  because  they  '  bothered'  him. 
He  disposed  of  the  whole  farm  in  the  following  manner.  He  divided 
it  into  two  hundred  lots,  of  all  manner  of  shapes,  oblong,  triangular, 
and  rhoraboidal.  These  lay  on  either  side  of  a  great  avenue,  called 
Allegany  Avenue,  which  commenced  at  the  house,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Crow-Hill,  descended  and  crossed  over  the  duck-pond,  passed 
through  and  through  the  baro,  and  pursuing  its  uninterrupted  course, 
came  out  at  last  in  Hell-Fire  Lane.**  Robin  had  some  objections  to 
this  route,  and  had  a  good  deal  rather  that  the  avenue  would  '  kind 
o'  edge  r^und  the  bam,  without  smashin'  right  into  it.'  But  the 
surveyor  said  it  mutt  go  straight ;  that  whoever  bought  the  duck- 
pond,  it  was  their  look  out,  not  his ;  that  they  could  fill  it  up,  or 
build  a  bridge  over  it,  or  do  whatever  they  pleased  with  it.  As  for 
the  bam,  it  could  easily  be  turned  round,  and  converted  into  a  re- 
spectable two-story  dwelling.  The  surveyor  laid  out  the  lots  on  a 
chart,  in  a  '  first-rate  style,'  putting  a  beautiful  arrow  in  the  corner,  to 
show  the  points  of  compass,  laying  down  a  scale  of  inches,  and  print- 
ing the  title  of  the  property  in  German  Text  characters,  so  that  it  did 
the  eye  good  to  look  at  it,  and  Mrs.  Kushow  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  'beautifully  drawed.'  Finally,  he  computed  the 
value  of  the  lots,  and  having  put  tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under 
hundreds,  and  thousands  under  thousands,  'Now,'  says  Bob,  'jist 
cast  up,  and  see  what  it  all  comes  to.'  He  did  so,  and  wrought  out 
the  amazing  result  of  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  odd 
dollars. 

*  This  is  to  ealled,  from  intersecting  grounds  which  have  been  the  occMion  of  never- 
ending,  still-beginning'  strifes  betwixt  two  brothers,  and  the  matter  is  not,  ner  sTer 
likely  to  be,  disposed  of,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  This  unnatural  wrangling 
and  litigation,  and  the  bandyine  of  unchristian  epithets  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  beside 
the  looka  of  the  place,  are  s'ufflcient  to  justify  the  name,  and  to  be  an  apolo^v  to  'ears 
polite.'  For  the  thick-set  hedge  of  furse  and  cedar,  which  skirts  it  on  either  side,  matted 
and  locked  together,  and  interwoven  over  hedd,  utterly  refuses  to  let  in  the  sun-beams^ 
and  the  ruggid  lane  is  so  full  of  sharp  rocks  and  rude  projecting  briars,  that  a  load  of  hay 
or  a  ilock  of  sheep  can  with  difficulty  squeese  throagn,  without  leaving  the  ereater  part  of 
themselves  behind.  The  apples  which  hang  over  tms  lane  are  as  rra  as  ore,  and  sour 
as  vinegar.  The  good  taste  of  the  surreyor  suggested  that  the  name  of  it  be  altered* 
not  onlY  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  but  for  the  better  reasons,  that  it  would  ruin  the 
speculation  altogether ;  that  they  should  burn  their  fingers,  and  that  it  was  hard  that  a 
road  which  had  persevered  in  a  straight  course  throngh  so  many  obstacles,  should  come 
out  in  HelUPire  Lane  after  all.  An  ill  name,  however,  deservedly  acquired,  cannot  be 
shuffled  ofTat  any  time  for  a  new  one,  any  more  than  a  thief  can  chnsten  himself  an 
honeet  man  at  leisure.  Hence  this  Isne  is  ealled  by  the  neighbors,  and  all  who  hava 
occasion  to  speak  uf  it,  Hell-Fife  Lane  unto  this  day. 
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'  Guy !'  exclaimed  the  delighted  owner,  '  it  come  pretty  nigh 
mountin'  up  to  ten  thousand  !' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  more  likely  to  exceed  that  sum,  Sir,  when  the 
lots  come  to  be  sold.' 

'  Well  then,  e'posin'  we  split  the  difference,  and  say,  in  rfiound 
numbers,  ten  thousand  ]' 

'  Very  well,  Sir,  we  '11  say  ten  thousand.' 

'That,'  continued  Robin,  '  is  as  fur  as  I  dare  go  ;  but  lands  is'risin' 
all  the  time,  and  if  this  state  of  things  goes  on,  before  the  day  of  sal* 
comes,  there  is  no  tellin'  how  wallable  them  lots  may  become.' 

'  That 's  all  very  true.  Sir ;  a  very  pretty  property  —  a  very  pretty 
property.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  flutter  of  the  spirits,  occasioned  by 
several  persons  calling  to  look  at  the  place,  Robin  now  kept  his  mind 
as  calm  as  he  could,  and  patiently  bided  his  time.  But  in  order  to 
leave  '  no  stone  unturned,'  one  thing  more,  which  suggested  itself, 
was  put  into  execution.  He  got  hand -bills  struck  off  at  the  printing- 
office,  in  the  adjacent  village,  which  he  had  pasted  on  every  tree  from 
Crow-Hill  to  Brooklyn  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Crow-Hill  to  Jericho 
on  the  otherr  These  were  to  the  following  effect,  and  headed  in 
large  characters : 

'real    estate ! 

'  A  OBBAT  chance  is  now  offered  to  capitalists  for  investment.  On  tbe  tenth  of  Juna^ 
will  be  sold  at  auction,  at  the  Merchants'  Ezcbanfe,  New- York,  the  whole  of  that 
valuable  property  known  as  the  Estate  of  Robert  Kushow,  Esq.,  of  Crow-Hill^  Long- 
Island.  No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  improving  tbe  premises,  which  poa- 
BOSS  a  commanding  prospect,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  country  seats.  Such  an 
opportunity  rarely  offers.  Ten  per  cent,  must  be  paid  down  on  tbe  day  of  sale.  Litho- 
graphic maps  may  be  had  on  application. 

'  N.  B,    Crow-Hill  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  tbe  Bail-Road.* 

« 

Thus  had  Robin  fairly  committed  himself,  and  engaged  with  his 
whole  soul  in  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  having  tardily  visited  the 
island,  and  almost  spent  itself,  arrived  last  of  all,  to  inspire  new  hop^ 
and  loflier  expectations  among  the  once  contented  inhabitants  of 
Crow-Hill.  Mrs.  Kushow  did  not  indeed  possess  the  sanguine 
nature  of  her  husband,  but  her  mind  had  lost  its  balance,  and  she 
had  not  any  more  that  tranquil  spirit,  which,  rejoicing  in  food  and 
raiment,  has  learned  therewith  to  be  content.  What  marvel  is  it 
that  Robin,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  and  imposed  upon  by  the 
false  appearance  of  things,  should  have  been  persuaded  blindly  to 
'  take  his  chance,'  when  the  example  of  all  around  him  went  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  gambling  1  Hundreds  of  reasonable  men,  whose 
first  speculations  had  been  founded  on  correct  principles,  and  who 
then  played,  at  least  with  judgment,  had  become  infatuated,  plunging 
lower  into  operations,  which  were  essentially  gaming,  and  with 
which  reason  had  nothing  to  do.  When  the  intelligent  and  educated 
permit  themselves  to  be  beguiled,  it  is  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  tbe 
Ignorant  and  simple-hearted. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  little  before  sun-set,  about 
three  weeks  before  the  appointed  day  of  sale,  Robin  was  negligently 
sitting,  or  rather  reclining,  on  the  sill  of  his  door,  in  his  shirt  sleeves* 
smoking  a  pipe.  The  wife,  in  a  clean  cap,  sat  knitting  in  the  entry* 
and  the  young  Kushows  lay  flat  upon  their  backs  on  £e  grass*  kick- 
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ing  up  their  bare  legs  in  tbe  air.  The.  wicker  gate  gradually  opeaed» 
and  an  aged  man,  with  white  locks,  approacbedj  leaaing  on  toe  top 
of  his  staff.  '  It  is  father  Williams/  said  Mrs.  Kushow,  and  with  a 
kind  alacrity,  ran  to  place  a  cushioned  chair  in  the  porch. 

'  Young  folks  think  old  folks  fools/  began  the  patriarch,  with  dif- 
ficulty, bending,  and  fetching  a  sieh  in  the  interim,  '  but  old  folks 
know  young  ones  to  be  so  /  and  ne  immediately  began  to  caution 
Robin  against  selling  '  the  estate.'  He  said  that  he  had  lived  fifky 
years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Black-Stump,  and  had  not  lived  all 
that  time  for  nought  That  he  had  seen  such  '  carry ing^s-on'  before, 
and  that  the  end  of  them  all  was  —  ruination.  He  did  not  say  that 
Crow  Hill  might  not  be  sold  fbr  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  he  did  say 
it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  its  owner.  For  those 
whom  Fortune  favors  with  her  golden  smiles,  are  most  likely,  in  the  end, 
to  be  irretrievably  ruined.  He  told  him  to '  let  well  enough  alone  /  that 
'  all  was  not  gold  that  glistened,'  and  in  many  a  homely  adage  and  pro- 
verb, 'none  the  worse  for  wear,'  went  on  to  caution  him.  But  it  did 
not  produce  the  good  effect  intended.  His  mind  was  '  made  up.' 
The  more  he  listened  to  reason,  the  more  stiff-necked  he  became ; 
and  when  he  found  no  answer  to  argument,  his  mind  took  refuge  in 
unalterable  resolution.  The  old  man  gave  up  disputing  with  him, 
and  told  him  to  take  his  own  way. 

On  the  eve  of  the  expected  day  of  sale,  Robin  retired  to  bed  at 
an  early  hour,  but  could  not  for  a  long  time  sleep,  for  thinking.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  smiling  in  the  dark,  carried  away  with  sweet  antici- 
pations. At  last,  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  his  eyes  grew 
heavy,  and  he  slept.  But  it  was  a  disturbed  repose,  not  like  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  toil.  He  muttered  like  a  guilty  man,  threw  his 
arms  wildly  about,  started  up,  snorted  abruptly,  and  nearly  kicked 
his  wife  out  of  bed.  In  the  midst  of  his  slumbers,  he  had  a  dream. 
He  dreamed  that  the  trial  was  past,  that  the  long  agony  was  over. 
It  was  even  as  he  had  predicted,  and  he  was  rich.  No  more 
ploughing,  no  more  sowing,  no  more  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  He  delivered  the  homestead  to  strangers,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  the  hill.  He  set  out  on  a  long  journey  to  visit  his 
parents.  They  were  old  and  decrepid,  and  he  wished  to  see  them 
before  they  died.  A  year  passed  away,  for  in  dreams  time  is  nothing, 
and  he  returned  to  his  old  abode.  He  did  not  know  the  place.  The 
spirit  of  change  had  been  busy.  A  great  town  had  sprung  up.  In- 
stead of  the  voice  of  the  bird,  he  heard  the  hum  of  men,  and  the 
rattling  of  wheels,  instead  of  the  croaking  of  bull-frogs.  The  duck- 
pond  was  become  a  beautiful  lake,  and  the  clap-boarded  hovel  a 
stately  mansion,  colonnaded,  and  with  windows  down  to  the  floor, 
the  future  residence  of  Robert  Kushow.  He  was  revelling  in  the 
very  clover  of  this  dream,  when  he  awoke. 

It  was  morning,  a  beautiful  momine.  The  unclouded  sun  was 
brilliantly  rising,  as  if  to  give  earnest  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  day. 
Robin  sprang  from  his  bed,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  looked  out.  The 
xefreshing  breath  of  the  morning  met  him,  and  the  sweet  song  and 
carol  of  the  birds.  He  heai-d  the  dear  familiar  voice  of  the  quail, 
distinctly  aspirating  from  the  distant  fields, '  B..o,.h  Wh-Ue  !  B..o„h 
Wh-iie  /'    He  plunged  his  whole  head  into  a  basin  of  water,  dressed 
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himself  expeditiously,  and  with  the  most  buoyant  spirits,  hurried 
forth  to  attend  to  his  necessary  affairs,  and  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  the  city.  I  shall  record  his  subsequent  adyenturea 
and  successes,  in  another  and  concluding  number. 


THE  HURON  WIDOW's  PARBWELL 


(fr  m  Huron  woman  dream  tkriee  of  ker  deceased  luiabandf  the  balieTes  that  he  reqairM  her  pre> 
ence  in  the  *  land  of  souk,'  and  immediately  obeys  the  summons  by  a  Toluntary  death,  commonly 
putting  n  period  to  her  existence  by  a  dose  of  poison.'  Old  New-York  Uagaxins. 


Wb  hove  met !  —  we  have  met ! —  I  have  seen  him  now, 

With  bis  stately  step,  and  bis  lofty  brow; 

We  have  met  in  the  beautiful  *  land  of  dreams,' 

And  he  rov'd  with  me  there  by  the  still  blue  streams, 

'Neath  a  brighter  sun  and  a  purer  akjr 

Than  hath  ever  yet  beamed  on  my  waking  eye. 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams  we  met, 

And  I  heard  bis  voice  —  I  can  hear  it  yet  I 

With  its  deep,  rich,  musical  tones,  that  stole 

Like  a  spell  of  enchantment,  o'er  m jr  soul ; 

And  how  did  my  bounding  heart  rejoice 

At  tlie  long-hush'd  sound  of  my  warrior's  voice! 

Farewell !  fare  ye  well  1  I  hdve  heard  his  call  — 

Earth,  sea.  and  bright  sky !  I  must  leave  ye  all; 

No  more  snail  I  dwell  in  the  hut  of  my  sire, 

Or  move  with  the  dance,  round  our  oouncil-fire ; 

I  must  leave  the  green  earth,  which  methinks  never  wore 

An  aspect  so  fair  m  my  fancy  before. 

And  &re  thee  well,  also,  my  warrior's  son ; 

We  are  parting  for  ever,  unconscious  one; 

Dost  thou  laugh  my  boy  ?  —  for  the  last  time  thoa 

Art  clasp'd  to  a  parent's  bosom  now ; 

Thou  wilt  sport  on  my  grave  at  eve,  nor  know 

That  the  heart  which  most  loved  thee,  lies  mould'ring  below. 

Thou  hast  tortures  to  bear,  a  proud  feme  to  be  won, 

And  the  death  of  thy  sire  to  avenge,  like  his  son ; 

May  thy  name  be  the  dread  of  our  foeman's  ear, 

Son  of  a  race  that  are  strangers  to  fear! 

But  I  shall  not  hear,  with  a  ihother^s  joy. 

Of  thy  deeds  on  the  war-path,  my  Huron  boy  f 

And  to  thee,  oh  my  sire !  must  another  bring 

Thy  drink  at  eve  from  the  crystal  spring;; 

No  more  shall  the  hand  of  a  daughter  guide 

Thy  light  canoe  o'er  the  clear  blue  tide, 

Nor  again  shall  I  join  the  choral  throng, 

When  the  deeds  of  my  sire  are  the  theme  of  aong. 

Farewell  to  thee.  &ther !  I  know  that  thou, 
'Neath  the  weight  of  years,  art  bending  now ; 
Yet  I  go  from  tnee,  father  I  I  must  depart, 
And  childless  1  leave  thee,  all  old  as  tbou  art  I 
Thine  eytB  must  be  dos'd  by  a  stranger's  band. 
When  thou  wingest  thy  way  to  the  ^spirit  land.' 

And  fare  thee  well,  mother !  I  grieve  for  thee^ 
Lonely  and  sad  will  tliy  dwelling-place  be ; 
Thou  nast  wept  o'er  the  faH  of  tnv  valiant  aona, 
And  I  only  am  left  of  thy  cherish'd  ones! 
Thy  grief  will  be  such  as  time  softeneth  not. 
For  UM  heart  of  a  mother  hath  na^er  foiigot  \ 
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Yet  my  BoiUe  at  thy  waking  must  cheer  thee  no  more, 
Nor  my  song  when  thy  daily  toils  are  o'er ; 
There  is  none,  oh  my  mother!  I  leave  thee  none, 
To  sooth  thee  in  sorrow,  when  I  am  gone;. 
But  the  sammons  hath  come,  and  I  must  depart, 
Though  unsolaced  I  leave  thee  to  anguish  of  heart. 

Yet  lament  not,  my  mother!  our  souls  shall  greet 
In  that  land  where  the  dead  and  the  living  meet. 
Where  the  friends  we  have  wept  come  around  once  mora, 
With  the  smiles  which  their  livmg  features  wore. 
Oft  my  spirit  shall  come,  by  the  calm  moonbeams, 
To  gladden  thy  soul  in  the  *land  of  dreams.* 

But  farewell !  —  for  I  hear  the  rejoicing  sounds 
That  come  from  the  *  happy  hunting-grounds ;' 
And  the  voice  of  my  husband  hath  met  mine  ear. 
Yet  I  still  am  a  faint-hearted  lingerer  here ; 
Farewell!  fare  ye  well!  —  I  have  heard  his  call  — 
Son !  mother !  and  sire !  I  must  leave  ye  all  I 
;  iRk94»'l»U»dJ  Jrn^  183&  a.  ■. «. 
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Thb  State  of  Europe,  at  the  period  of  the  American  RevolutioD,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  elucidation.  On  the  continent,  despotism 
was  personiiied  in  the  sovereigns,  and  servitude  in  the  people. 
Political  writers  declaimed  about  liberty  in  the  abstract,  but  popu- 
lar equality  was  not  supposed  to  constitute  a  part  of  rational  free- 
dom. Religion,  over  all  Europe,  wore  the  frowning  aspect  of 
intolerance.  That  atrocity,  known  as  the  African  slave-trade,  re- 
ceived the  countenance  and  favor  of  princes.  Papal  supremacy 
was  sought  to  be  perpetuated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition.  The  doctrines  of  jurisprudence  were 
perplexed  by  the  subtlety  of  feudal  dialectics;  and  the  very Jbmu  of 
legal  proceeding,  embarrassed  by  conflicting  authorities,  or  con- 
founded by  opposing  principles,  were  more  intricate  and  complica- 
ted than  the  ultimate  question  to  be  decided.  '  Wager  of  Battel,' 
that  barbarous  remnant  of  a  barbarous  age,  famous  at  loasns  the 
parent  of  modem  duelling,  was  permitted  to  deform  the  boasted 
system  of  English  law.  Europe  presented,  in  her  penal  codes,  a 
spectacle  of  cruelty,  only  equalled  by  the  remorseless  spirit  in 
which  they  were  administered. 

Morality  and  virtue  could  scarcely  flourish  in  a  soil  so  unpropi- 
tious  to  their  vegetation.  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth,  presented  the  lowest  condition  of  moral 
feeling  which  can  characterize  a  nation  at  large.  In  the  eloquent 
language  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  great  part  of  that  period  was 
'  the  consummation  of  whatever  was  afflicting  and  degrading  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.'  '  On  the  recollection  of  such  scenes,' 
says  he, '  I  blush  as  a  scholar  for  the  prostitution  of  letters ;  as  a 
mm,  I  blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.' 
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But  Europe  bad  something  to  expect  from  a~  country  upon  which 
she  had  bestowed  all  the  benignant  influences  of  her  genius,  refine- 
ment, and  knowledge.  The  world  had  something  to  hope  from  the 
recognition  of  a  new  principle,  on  a  new  theatre.  It  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  human  nature,  incited  by  more  powerful  motives  of 
action,  surrounded  by  new  objects,  and  less  shackled  by  the  re- 
straints and  prejudices  of  older  systems  of  society,  would  exhibit 
itself  in  more  interesting  and  striking  aspects  than  before.  Let  us 
then  briefly  examine  how  these  expectations  haye  been  fulfilled,  and 
what  contribution  has  been  made  in  payment  of  the  debt,  which,  as 
a  nation,  we  owe  to  the  common  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

The  experiment  of  self-government,  that  is,  the  competency  of 
man  to  govern  himself,  was  the  great  problem  which  we  solemnly 
engaged,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  and  the  world^  to  solve.  We 
assumed  this  task  m  adopting  a  form  of  government  which  Montes- 
quieu and.  other  speculative  philosophers  had  denounced  as  imprac- 
ticable, in  'a  large  community.  History  presented  no  instance  of 
success  in  a  republic,  and  no  example  whatever,  upon  the  basis  of 
representation.  In  the  democracies  of  Greece,  the  people  were  not 
numerous,  and  the  territories  were  small.  They  assembled  in  a 
plain,  and  performed  those  acts  of  legislation,  which,  in  larger  and 
more  populous  districts,  could  only  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  representatives.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  presents  the  example  of  a  political  structure,  which 
in  its  extent  and  machinery,  is  wholly  new.  It  is  daring  enough  to 
challenge  a  prototype  in  the  long  history  of  ages.  In  an  age  of 
paganism  or  ignorance,  without  the  aids  of  the  press,  and  the.  en- 
lightening influence  of  Christianity,  such  an  effort  would  have  proved 
more  visionary  than  the  E  Utopia  of  Plato.  But  with  these  auxilia- 
ries, happiness,  prosperity,  and  enterprise,  moral  advancement  and 
intellectual  vigor,  have  been  the  results.  It  has  quickened  mind  i^to 
action,  in  every  department  of  life.  It  has  given  to  it  the  wholesome 
direction  of  a  more  ardent  pursuit  after  new  and  beneficial  truths. 
It  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  human  mind  from  the  busy  idle- 
liess  of  a  vain  erudition,  into  channels  more  conducive  to  sound 
science,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  mark  the  course  of  this  principle,  in  its  onward  movement, 
find  trace  its  diffusive  and  beautiful  career  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Religious  freedom  was  too  intimately  blended  with  political  liberty, 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  category  of  human  rights.  A  free-bom  con- 
ticience  demanded  that  religion  should  be  purified  from  the  taint  of 
intolerance,  and  that  no  man  should  be  excluded  from  office,  nor  rest 
under  civil  disability,  on  account  of  his  religious  belief.  The  princi- 
ples of  Coddin^ton,  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Penn,  were  at 
once  engrafted  into  the  constitution  of  the  government  established  at 
the  revolution.  1*bey  found  in  their  adopted  trunk  a  soil  prepared 
for  their  reception.  They  sent  forth  their  heaven -directed  branches 
high  into  the  air ;  oflerinff  to  the  bereaved  and  outcast  sectary,  of 
every  creed,  a  shade  and  security  from  the  heats  of  persecution. 
What  but  these  have  removed  the  legal  burthens  of  the  Jews  in 
Maryland,  and  the  Catholics  in  North  Carolina  1  What  but  these 
were^  the  means  of  proclaiming  Catholic  emancipation  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  exciting  m  that  kingidom  the  recent  though  unsuccess- 
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fill  attempt  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  1  What  but  these  have  proclaimed 
religious  freedom  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  1  And  what  but  these  are  sundering  the  fetters  imposed 
by  bigotry  and  superstition  in  other  parts  of  Europe  I 

From  the  recognition  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  as  the  proper 
attribute  of  man»  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  destruction  of  legal 
servitude  would  follow.  But  that  burthen,  which  was  imposed  by 
Elizabeth,  has  not  been  removed  in  the  age  of  Victoria.  Though 
the  acclaim  of'  universal  emancipation,'  which  burst  from  these  shores, 
has  resounded  in  the  dull  ears  of  despotic  Austna,  and  penetrated  to 
distant  India,  the  anomaly  of  existing  bondage  is  exhibited  under  the 
freest  form  of  government,  and  amidst  the  contagion  of  the  most 
liberal  ideas,  which  prevail  upon  earth.  Aside  from  other  conside- 
rations,  it  offers  to  the  philosophic  mind  a  subject  for  reflection, 
under  the  weight  of  which  Philosophy  herself  must  stagger.  It 
shows  at  least  how  hard  it  is,  by  the  mere  potency  of  an  abstract 
doctrine,  however  aided  by  policy  and  humanity,  to  break  down 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  nursed  by  time,  and  strengthened 
by  interest.  Thouirh  the  early  and  signal  effort  of  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1712,  and  that  of  South  Carolina 
*  in  1760,  were  frustrated  by  the  cupidity  of  the  British  merchants, 
yet  the  eflect  of  the  great  idea  adopted  at  the  revolution,  was  soon 
afterward  felt  The  slave  trade  was  carried  on  in  England  with 
unexampled  rapacity,  and  under  the  protecting  guardianship  of  her 
laws,  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania  abolished  servitude  itself.  In 
surveying  the  progressive  effects  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  eleven  years  after  that  epoch,  was 
formed  a  memorable  association,  by  whose  benevolent  instrument- 
ality the  African  slave  trade  was  uprooted  in  Great  Britain.  Not* 
withstanding  the  power  of  this  combination,  and  the  determined 
vieor  by  which  it  was  animated  —  an  union  composed  of  the  friends 
oT  freedom  and  humanity  in  America  and  Europe — it  eluded  their 

Sursuit,  and  resisted  their  perseverance,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  I 
uch  a  truth  conveys  a  mortifying  but  impressive  lesson.  How 
great  must  have  been  the  tenacity  of  interest,  how  dull  the  insensi- 
bility of  habit,  to  require  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  abolish  a  traffic, 
which  is  now,  by  the  united  voice  of  civilized  states,  denounced  as 
inhuman,  and  punished  as  piratical ! 

The  natural  aliment  of  that  freedom  which  the  national  indepen- 
dence secured,  is  intelligence  among  the  people.  Knowledge  is  not 
merely  the  parent  of  liberty,  but  constituting  an  element  of  its  nature, 
is  as  essential  to  its  existence  as  the  air  is  to  animal  life.  The  child 
of  mental  light,  each  new  idea  must  impart  to  it  nourishment  and 
strength  ;  and  its  growth  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  inlets  of 
science.  If  science  be  erroneous  or  impure,  so  must  that  essence 
be  diseased  or  healthy,  which  depends  upon  it  for  vitality  and  nurture. 

Perhaps  no  country  can  present  a  population  more  intelligent  and 
informed  than  the  United  Slates.  No  longer  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessed scholar,  or  the  cloistered  clerk,  knowledge  is  distributed  over 
the  community  with  the  undistinguishing  profusion  of  the  breath  of 
heaven: 

'  Her  handoiBid,  Art,  now  sU  oar  wildi  explorei^ 
Trteee  our  wavea^  and  cultures  all  our  ahores.' 
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The  sources  of  this  meutal  cultiyation  may  be  found  in  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  public  provisions  for  schools,  and  in  the  cheapness  and 
multiplicity  oi  newspapers  and  useful  books.  The  common  mind 
has  thus  been  improved  and  enlarged,  to  an  extent  to  which  it  is 
vain  to  seek  a  parallel  in  any  other  nation  of  the  globe.  Those 
curious  topics  of  bootless  inquiry  which  do  not  contribute  to  the 
practical  benefit  or  moral  exaltation  of  man,  have  employed  but  a 
superficial  attention.  The  powers  of  America  have  been  exerted  in 
the  formation  of  good  citizens  ;  in  stimulating  industry ;  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  vice  and  crime  ;  in  bringing  into  closer  afiinity  places 
which  nature  had  widely  separated  by  distance ;  and  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  social  jand  moral  science.  Let  us  leave  to  the 
dreaming  fanaticism  of  French  philosophy  those  sublimated  visions 
of  speculation,  so  fruitful  of  commotion,  anarchy,  and  misrule.  In 
the  poetical  language  of  Denham,  may 

'  Our  sU'eams  of  knowledge  flow, 
To  fill  ibeir  banks,  but  not  to  overthrow.* 

This  general  difiusion  of,  knowledge,  this  propensity  of  America 
for  what  is  subservient  to  a  practical  use,  has  had  an  important  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  learned 
from  the  pedantry  of  their  pursuits  to  the  ultimate  end  of  science ; 
it  has  incited  inquiry  among  the  people ;  led  to  the  dissemination  of 
books  and  periodicals,  suited  to  the  popular  wants  ;  and  introduced 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  These  are 
effecting  a  change  upon  the  intellectual  face  of  Europe,  which  shall 
prepare  it  for  those  bolder  reaches  and  higher  ascensions,  which  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  Christianity  cannot  fail  to  inspire. 

'  These  shall  restore  the  light  bv  nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  toe  fire  from  heaven.' 

These  are  undermining  the  censorship  of  Spain  and  Italy;  these 
have  produced  the  fermentation  which  is  so  observable  in  the  national 
minds  of  Austria  and  all  Germany ;  and  it  is  these  which  have  had 
such  wonderful  efiects  upon  the  popular  tendencies  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

The  government  adopted  at  the  national  era,  was  founded  upon 
the  supposed  virtue  of  man.  This  virtue  was  to  be  cultivated  less 
by  seminaries  of  learning,  than  the  predominance  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  over  the  baser  proclivities  of  human  nature.  The 
government  implied  a  connection  between  morals  and  politics  ;  an 
union  of  the  philanthropist  and  statesman  in  the  same  person ;  a 
dominion  of  the  higher  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  the  purer  results 
of  the  intellect,  over  the  sensual  and  animal  instincta.  Hence  we 
find  associations  of  benevolent  persons,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
vice  and  crime,  and  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  social  morality. 
I  do  not  here  refer,  singly,  to  any  one  of  the  objects  which  these 
associations  have  in  view ;  but  the  purpose  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed, in  the  melioration  and  refinement  of  man.  Every  philan- 
thropic effort  that  is  made,  every  peaceful  act  that  is  done,  for  the 
regeneration  of  man,  lifts  him  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  and  ad- 
vances him  to  that  state  in  which  moral  force  shall  triumph  over  that 
which  IB  physical  and  animal. 
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'  Mind,  mind  alone. 
The  living  essence  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime.' 

The  establbhment  of  Peace  and  Bible  Societies  in  this  countiy,  and 
the  inflaence  of  associated  effort  against  that  vice  which  peoples  the 
alms-honse  and  the  penitentiary,  have  not  only  purified  the  Ameri- 
can atmosphere,  but  extended  their  multiplied  blessings  to  the  moat 
barbaric  shore  of  the  eastern  continent  The  principles  of  the 
peace  societies,  though  cdeval  with  the  rise  of  Quakerism,  became 
more  active  at  the  revolution,  and  have  diffused  the  mild  benignity 
of  their  spirit  into  the  counsels  of  every  court  in  Europe.  The 
Bible  has  unfolded  its  sublime  doctrines, and  kindled  animating  hopes, 
in  regions  hitherto  unvisited  by  a  gleam  of  gospel  sunshine.  Id 
Jerusalem,  amid  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  infidelity  and  super- 
stition, in  the  very  heart  of  Palestine,  the  missionary  of  the  west- 
em  world  teaches  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
and  in  those  very  spots  which  mark  his  nativity,  miracles,  and  death. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  separate  Hindoos- 
tan  from  Chinese  Tartary,  an  American  clergyman  preaches  the 
glad  tidings  of  Christianity ;  hoping,  with  a  noble  but  romantic  en- 
Uiusiasm,  to  redeem  Asia  from  the  sceptre  of  Paynim.  In  Greece, 
the  former  home  of  philosophy  and  song,  the  only  schools  of  instruc- 
tion are  those  of  American  missionaries.  How  refreshing  and  beau- 
tiful the  thought,  that  after  ages  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  and  unbelief 
have  blighted,  as  with  a  pestilence,  those  celebrated  districts  of  the 
globe,  those  cherished  spots,  consecrated  as  the  cradle  of  religion,  of 
refinement,  and  liberty,  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  new  world  to 
renovate  their  decayed  systems,  and  to  reinfuse  a  portion  of  that 
vitality  and  vigor  which  it  derived  from  themselves  ! — that  it  should 
thus  give  back  to  Palestine  the  Christian  faith,  in  its  original  purity, 
and  to  Greece  a  knowledge,  well  husbanded  and  improved,  which  it 
received  from  her  Platos  and  her  Aristotles ! 

The  idea  once  introduced  of  combining  numbers  in  the  promotion 
of  a  benevolent  enterprise,  was  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  objects. 
In  the  wide  circle  of  human  action,  which  these  bodies  superintend, 
some  have  been  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  a  particular  vice,  while 
others  have  assumed  a  higher  attitude,  in  exposing  the  effects  of 
erroneous  legislation.  It  is  thus  that  good  citizenship  is  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  by  the  Argus  eyes  which  are  distributed  in 
the  various  departments. 

The  effect  of  these  institutions  has  corresponded  with  their  design, 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  social  rectitude.  Society  is  thus  purged 
of  many  of  those  vices  that  exist  in  communities,  which  are  sustained 
by  the  hand  of  power.  A  republic  wanting  the  chief  element  of  its 
cohesion,  woula  separate  into  fragments,  or  resolve  itself  into  chaos. 

Ainong  the  abuses  which  hoary  error  has  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  earliest  ages,  is  the  treatment  of  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
society.  Since  the  epoch  of  the  American  revolution,  our  penal 
codas  have  been  undergoing  revision  and  amendment.  The  law  no 
longer  wears  the  visage  of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who  is  impatient  to 
visit  upon  each  moral  infirmity  an  ingenious  and  vindictive  torture. 
In  these  mitigations,  and  above  all  in  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
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theory  of  penitentiary  discipline,  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  great 
pioneer.  The  fame  of  her  penal  institutions  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  European  legislatures,  who  are 
willing  to  be  instructed  by  our  discoveries,  in  the  wide  domain  of  penal 
philosophy.  France,  England,  Lower  CaBada,aDd  Prussia,  have  shown 
a  commendable  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  these 
labors.  Their  agents  have  visited  these  shores,  not  ministers  to  our 
government,  but  ambassadors  to  our  people.  They  carry  back  with 
them  a  part  of  those  returns  which  America,  in  becoming  a  natioD, 
had  pledged  herself  to  make  to  the  cause  of  human  science. 

But  the  agency  of  the  revolutionary  principle  is  discernible,  not 
merely  in  laying  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual superiority,  but  m  imparting  activity,  enterprise,  and  energy  to 
the  human  character.  All  the  departments  of  life  bear  witness  to 
its  inspiriting  eifect.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  hum  of  the  raetropolis» 
where  the  instinct  of  busy  life  is  visible  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
jostling  worlds  It  may  be  seen  on  the  river,  the  railway,  the  canal ; 
the  humble  village,  just  rearing  its  aspiring  head  into  a  fancied  im- 
portance, and  in  the  solitude  of  rural  life.  These  all  pay  hemage  to 
the  principle  of  the  revolution  ;  they  all  display  the  effect  of  unfet- 
tered enterprise,  and  the  consciousness  of  untrammelled  freedom. 
Commerce  has  spread  her  sails  in  the  remotest  seas,  and  brought  to 
our  doors  the  luxuries  of  the  most  distant  and  opposite  regions.  The 
distant  parts  of  a  territory  unexampled  in  extent,  have  been  approxi- 
mated by  the  locomotive  engine  and  the  steam-boat.  Rivers  present- 
ing untoward  impediments  for  the  one,  have  been  rendered  navigable 
for  hundreds  of  miles ;  for  the  other,  mountains  have  been  levelled, 
and  valleys  bade  to  rise,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  Nature 
has  been  penetrated  in  her  wildest  recesses,  and  made  to  yield  her 
hidden  stores.  The  genius  of  Fulton  could  scarcely  have  foreseen 
the  wonderful  effects  of  his  discovery,  in  ministering  to  our  comforts, 
in  tightening  the  bonds  of  human  affinity,  and  knitting  together,  as 
one  family,  the  various  districts  of  the  globe.  It  could  scarcely  have 
descried  in  the  future,  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
waters;  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean;  nor  the 
impelling  power  of  steam  over  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  sandy  desert  of  Suez.  Yet  of  these,  some  have  been  realized, 
and  of  the  others,  time  will  soon  witness  their  accomplishment. 

The  success  of  a  new  order  of  sentiments  in  a  new  hemisphere ; 
the  correction  of  ancient  traditional  abuses ;  the  rapid  strides  of 
science ;  its  universal  diffusion  by  means  of  the  press ;  and  the  multi- 
plied facilities  of  intercommunication  ;  all  announce  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  these  is  seen  in  the  altered 
condition  of  nearly  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  Calmness  and  repug- 
nance to  change,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  restless  and  innovating 
spirit.  New  ideas  of  knowledge,  improvement,  and  right,  have  been 
awakened.  These  are  teaching  to  absolutism  the  proper  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  they  are  teaching  the  futility  of  transmitting  office, 
and  rank,  and  privilege,  by  descent,  without  relation  to  merit ;  they 
are  teaching  that  the  nrst  right  of  man  is  to  hofree^  and  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  is  political  equality. 

An  observer  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  on  this  eontinenl 
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and  in  Europe,  during  the  last  eizty  years,  would  ascribe  to  some 
cause  the  mighty  effects  which  have  been  produced.  He  has 
seen  the  downfall  of  despotism  in  France,  succeeded  by  a  brutality 
of  crime,  and  a  fierceness  of  cruelty,  which  fill  him  with  dismay.  He 
has  beheld  that  same  France  pass  through  many  tribulations  to  an 
elective  monarchy  ;  and  now  exempt  from  domestic  disquiet,  sitting 
down  in  the  enjoyment  of  security  and  peace.  He  has  seen  Greece 
and  Belgium  taking  their  rank  as  nations,  under  liberal  forms  of 
government  He  has  beheld  the  political  agitations  which  have  shaken 
Uie  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  contests  for  freedom.  He  has  seen  the 
time-honored  institutions  of  venerable  England  made  obedient  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  practice  made  conformable  to  the  theory 
of  her  government.  He  has  beheld,  in  the  American  hemisphere,  a 
succession  of  republics,  modelled  upon  the  same  principles  with  our 
own,  rise  into  existence.  He  beholds,  even  now,  others  attempting 
to  throw  off  the  European  yoke,  and  struggling  for  independence. 
Where  will  the  inquirer  look  for  the  origin  of  these  stupendous 
events  1  Where  will  he  seek  the  springs  of  that  impulse  which  has 
given  to  the  human  mind  a  velocity  so  increased,  a  tendency  so 
upward  1  He  will  seek  it  in  that  potential  influence  which  has 
opened  the  rich  fountains  of  personal  and  civic  virtue ;  which  has 
vivified  and  expanded  the  principles  of  knowledge;  which  has 
quickened  the  spirit,  by  enlarging  the  means,  of  international  com- 
merce ;  in  a  word,  he  will  seek  it  m  the  revolution  of  1776.  I  cannot 
more  beautifully  portray  the  expansive  influence  which  America  is 
destined  to  exert  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  man,  than  by  conclu- 
ding in  the  glowing  lines  of  her  own  Bryant  : 

'Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length 
Throws  its  last  fetters  ofTj  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  ^nt's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  7 
Far,  like  the  comet's  way  through  infinite  spacer 
Stretches  the  long,  untravelled  path  of  light. 
Into  the  depths  of  ages ;  we  may  trace 
Alar,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  flight, 
'Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight,' 


'THERE    18    ONE    OOO.' 

What  speaks  the  thunder,  when  its  midnight  cry 

Rolls  throuffh  Heaven's  vast  and  cloudy  palaces  I 
What  writes  the  lightning  on  the  ebon  sky, 
When  the  fierce  tempests,  wrapt  in  sackcloth,  rise 
From  their  huge  cradles  on  the  roaring  seas  I 
What  shout  the  gaunt  and  time-defirinff  treesi 
That  toss  right  royally  their  arms  on  high, 
When  from  the  hills  the  cold  north-western  gale 
Calls  to  the  torrent  in  the  misty  vale^ 
And  the  air  rings  with  heaven's  artilleiy  I 
*  Thbbb  is  omb  God  I'  —  to  Km  they  lift  their  prayer, 
He  framed  them  temples,  and  they  worship  there  — 
Storm,  wind,  and  bowling  thunder  I  QOf  vain  man, 
And  think  their  mighty  cited  aialas  one^  if  you  cani 

Wea,  An^MMt  18S& 
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tHB     DEFKAT    OF     KERBOOA. 

A  LAY  or   THB    FtSST    CftOSADB. 


*hiM  period  to  which  the  foUowlftr  poem  relatee,  is  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  oentorj.  Tbo 
tenowned  leadem  of  the  first  crnnde,  with  an  army  diminished  more  than  half,  in  its  disastrous 
march  from  Bysantinm,  had  obtained  possession  of  Antioch;  but,  with  their  usual  improvidence,  the 
Croises  had  wasted  in  festivity  and  excess  the  stores  which  had  IkUen  into  their  hands.  In  this  situ- 
ation, they  were  besieged  by  Kbrbooa,  the  Persian  visier,  with  the  combined  hosts  of  the  Moslem 
world.  The  equipments  of  this  immense  army  were  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  extraordinary  even 
in  the  East ;  its  numbers  countless ;  and  yet  it  was  discomfited  and  utterly  destroyed  by  compara- 
lively  a  handfhl  of  half-starved  Christians,  animated  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  formed  th* 
grand  feature  of  that  chivalrous  era,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  sometimes  almost  miraculous. 


BsroBB  ■tern  Antioch'i  stately  towers, 
Were  camped  the  Orient's  banded  powers, 

Beneath  Kerboea's  sway. 
Where  lodged  the  Emir  and  his  train, 
A  silken  citv  graced  the  plain } 
Pavilion  rich  and  gleamine  mosque^ 
Flaunting  bazaar  and  gayiLiosk, 

And  sumptaous  serai. 
Broad  avenues  of  living  green 
Woiind  the  light  rainbow  walls  between; 
For  on  the  pastures  smooth  and  wide^ 
Through  which  Orontes  pours  his  tide, 

Qleamed  up  that  bright  array : 
While  backwanl  from  the  gorgeous  van, 
Far  as  the  keenest  glance  might  scan, 

The  tented  myriads  lay. 

Amid  his  bearded  satraps  throned, 
His  Emir's  robe  with  rubies  zoned, 

The  Penian  banqueted : 
Spoils  of  the  forest,  stream,  and  foldi 
Burdened  the  travs  of  massy  gold, 
Foamed  the  sherbet  in  goblets  rare^ 
While  burning  spices  on  the  air 

Voluptuous  incense  sbed. 
But  Uttle  recked  the  fierce  vizier 
Of  sparkling  bowl  or  smokine  cheer ; 
In  thought,  nis  arm  was  hurling  death 
Among  the  ranks  of  Nazareth, 

And^neath  his  scowling  brow 
The  fire  of  vengeful  triumph  shone, 
Af  if  upon  the  cross  o'erthrown 

His  foot  were  planted  now. 
And.  if  his  spies  had  spoken  sooth, 
Well  might  such  thoughts  seem  types  of 

truth; 
Well  might  be  trust,  erelong,  to  see 
The  beacon  of  Mount  Calvary 

Before  the  crescent  bow. 

And  how  the  while,  in  Antioch,  fared 
Th'  endurin|[  remnant  fate  had  spared, 

To  garrison  her  wiiHal 
As  fares  the  grass  a  torrid  sun 
Glares  with  unshadowed  brightness  on, 
WhUe  falls  nor  dew  nor  blessed  rain, 
Its  withering  fibres  to  sustain  — 

So  thev  in  Antiech's  halls. 
Some  died  by  famine's  lingerinjg  throe, 
Soma  the  black  pestilence  laid  low. 
And  some,  in  panf^s  too  fierce  to  beiar, 
Fell  om  their  falchions  in  despair, 

And  died  a  death  like  Saul's. 


Men  fed  upon  the  reptiles'  brood, 
The  warrior  slew  bis  steed  for  food, 

dome  on  the  dead  brake  fast  : 
Yet  though  the  stronsest  'gan  to  fail, 
Though  scarce  the  knight  could  lift  hia 
mail, 

And  hope  was  well  nigh  past, 
The  knightly  spirit  soared  untamed. 
No  craven  voice  surrender  named, 
Waved  the  red  cross,  triumphant  still. 
The  Christian  clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 

Answered  the  Moslem  blast  1 
And  every  champion  vowed  his  doom 
Should  be,  in  Antioch's  walls  a  tomb, 

Or  victory  at  last ! 

From  what  ignoble  germs  may  shoot 
The  growth  of  honor  and  renown ; 
And  men  forget  the  noxious  root. 
Shaking  the  golden  fruitage  down. 
'T  was  thus  in  Antioch ;  rescue,  fame, 
By  fraud  and  superetition  came^ 

And  good  grew  out  of  ill. 
The  nobler  chafed  with  inward  scorn, 
Yet  felt  that  strength  of  falsehood  bom* 
I         Might  lead  to  alory  still : 
They  saw  the  hands  uplifted  high. 
They  heard  the  wild  fanatic  cry, 
That  shook  the  air,  when  fraud  revealed 
The  spear*  by  priestly  craft  concealed; 
They  knew 't  was  free  from  sacred  blood. 
They  knew  *t  was  Nonnan  steel  and  wood, 

And  felt  in  spirit  shamed ; 
Yet  deemed 't  were  well  assent  to  yield. 
While  blindly  superstition  sealed 
What  policy  proclaimed. 

'Tis  dawn !  Assyria's  radiant  dawn! 

How  Eden-like  the  scene  appears, 
As  dayliffbt.  with  a  blush,  is  bom, 
And  earth,  that  night  had  caused  to  moom, « 

Looks  smiling  through  her  tearel 
And  now,  his  golden  course  to  run ; 
From  the  red  desert,  bursts  the  sun ; 
A  flood  of  crimson  light  is  sent 
Far  up  the  cloudless  orient ; 
Antioch's  gray  bastions  catch  the  glow, 
The  Persian  bannere  flash  below, 

*  DumiHo  the  stege,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
spot  where  the  lance  which  pierced  the  SsTiour** 
side  was  deposited,  had  been  pointed  out  bv  St. 
Andrew,  in  a  vision.  It  was  •/  eewM  Ibaad,  ao- 
cwdinf  to  the  saintly  diractioik 
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And  fiu  o'er  all  the  listsd  field, 

From  twiokling  spear  and  flaming  shield, 

The  blinding  Deama  are  flung : 
The  while  Orontes  in  his  flight, 
Seems  like  a  measenger  of  light, 

Shining  the  groves  among. 

Why  doth  yon  tower,  like  eagle's  nest, 
Built  on  the  moontain'a  barren  creat, 

That  banner  dark  display  J 
That  tower  is  Antioch's  citadel. 
And  'neath  its  walls  impregnable 
Aiegathered  all  who  'scaped  the  fight, 
When  their  strong  city  fiBll  by  night 

To  treachery  a  prey. 
Ton  signal  streams  aloft,  to  show 
The  Moslem  myriads  camped  below, 
That  eren  now^  the  Latin  foe 

Are  mustenng  for  the  £my.^ 

The  gathering 's  o'er;  a  marshalled  band 
Behind  the  northern  rampart  stand. 

Sheathed  in  their  shining  gear. 
There  knighthood  towers,  with   ample 

plume. 
O'er  Ught-armed  sfcdre,  and  half-armed 

groouL; 
lliere  sulks  the  priest  with  arm^d  heel, 
His  white  lobes  doffed  for  twisted  steel ; 
There,  wrapped  in  many  a  costlv  fold, 
Of  bnndered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold, 

Is  borne  the  sacred  spear  s 
High  over  all  floats  broad  and  free, 
St.  Peter's  bannered  blazonry. 
What  warrior  draws  his  beaming  blade 
Beneath  its  apostolic  shade  1 

Count  Hugh  ofVermandoisI 


Around  him  stand  a  princely  throng^ 
Raimond,  BoSmond,  Bouillon, 
Tancred,  Saint  Paul,  Bold  Normandy^ 


Stars  of  a  nightly  galaxy. 
The  brigntest  earth  er 


ersaw 


Stars,  but  alas  how  dimmed  and  pale! 
Phantoms  of  heroes  cased  in  mail : 
And  for  the  vassals,  though  each  eye 
Gleams  with  fanatic  ecstacy. 
How  must  those  shadowy  columns  reel, 
When  on  them,  like  a  storm  of  steel, 

The  Arab  horse  hreidt  down  1 
Thevfeel  no  dread — they  know  no  doubt; 
Hark  I  to  their  loud  defvmff  shout! 
It  drowns  the  distant  Moslem  drum ; 
'  Dogs  of  Mahound.  we  come  I  we  come  J 
Before  .us  is  Jerusalem ! 

Above,  the  martyr's  crown  f 
The  giant  gates  were  backward  caH^ 
But  ere  a  foot  the  barriers  past, 
Ere  yet  the  bugle's  fateful  breath 
Sounded  the  signal  trum|>  of  death. 
Forth  from  the  ranks  Bouillon  rode ; 
Oh  1  ne'er  was  warrior's  heart  bestowed 

In  more  majestic  form. 
And  thoufh  that  form  was  wasted  now, 
Want,  its  nigh  bearing  could  not  bow. 
Nor  tame  those  orbs,  so  bright,  yet  deep^ 
Where,  amid  sunshina  seemea  to  sleep 

The  grandeur  of  the  storm  I 
His  broadchest  heaved, and  blazed hia eya^ 
As  from  the  star  of  victory 

It  caught  reflected  light. 
As  thus,  while  all  the  host  was  stilled* 
In  tones  that  every  bosom  thrilled. 

He  cheered  them  to  the  fight ; 


*  Christians  I  your  title,  the  proudest  on  earth, 
Here,  where  ye  stand,  had  ita  glorious  birth: 
Forth  then,  aiad  strike^  for  the  nome  of  your  name^ 
Death  to  the  dogs  that  your  birth-right  would  claim  1 

'Nobles  and  knighta,  the  keen  swords  yeunsheatl^ 
Render  ye  up  to  no  victor  but  Death  ; 
Life  yeenwreathed,  or,  with  glory  illumed, 
Die  ye  like  warriors,  spurred,  namessed,  and  plumed  t 

'  Vassals,  as  warm  runs  the  blood  of  the  west 
'Neath  your  jerkins  of  hu^  as  the  Paladin's  veiti 
Deeds  may  ennoble  the  meanest  that  live, 
Deeds  shall  this  day  mete  the  honors  we  give! 

'  Smite,  though  yodr  arms  be  less  strong  than  of  yors^ 
OoD,  m  thet»nflict,  their  might  shall  restore  i 
Speant'sball  by  Hm  be  like  thunderbolts  driven. 
Bwdrds  shall  leap  down  like  the  lightning  from  heaven  I 

*  Winds  from  the  East  spread  our  standard  abroad, 
Think  I  they  have  swept  o'  er  the  city  of  God  I 
Blasphemous  banners  are  fanned  by  their  wing, 
Shadowing  the  tomb  of  your  Saviour  and  King  | 

*City  and  tomb  shall  be  ours,  and  the  way 
Lies  o'er  the  host  ye  shall  conquer  to-day 4 
Forward!  and  shout,  above  trumpet  and  dnmi« 
Hoaanna  I  rm  Lion  or  Jodab  is  comb  f 


•  WmN  Aatloeh  ww  neked  by  the  Cr«md«nL  %  hm  wsMimtt  of  the  ModennrriiOB  escaped  lo 
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One  mighty  roioe  from  all  the  crowd, 
Answers  with  plaudits  long  and  loud* 

That  warrior-like  appeal. 
Then  the  long  lines,  in  solemn  marchi 
Defile  beneath  the  spaeious  areh. 
Are,  for  a  moment,  shadowed  there^ 
Then  forth  emerge  in  oater  air. 

A  stream  of  silk  and  steel  I 
As  Afric's  serpent  from  its  den, 
In  the  bright  sun  to  coil  again, 

tJnwmds  its  skein  of  sold, 
80  from  those  walls  the  columns  sweep, 
To  coil,  to  close  —  but  not  to  sleep  { 
No !  rather  for  the  frital  leap. 

They  gather,  fold  on  fold  I 

Yon  bridge  that  spans  the  Orontes.o'er, 
Sole  passage,  must  be  forced,  before 

The  hosts  in  battle  close; 
And  there  all  marshalled,  sword  in  hand, 
Three  thousand  mounted  Paynims  stand. 

The  Croises  to  oppose : 
Down  the  lone  slope  nrom  Antioch's  moat. 
At  speed,  the  Latin  lances  charge  I 
The  post  is  won !  their  steel  has  smole 
Through  tempered  helm  and  silk  surcoat, 

Lmked  mail  and  painted  targe! 
The  bridge  is  choked,  with  Moslem  dead, 
The  stream  beneath;  in  ripples  red, 

Breaks  on  its  TeWet  marge. 

'Tis  searotf«  bow-shot  frt>m  the  stream 
To  where  tHe  spears  of  Islam  gleam : 
On,  dreadlul  as  the  red  siroc, 
Spurs  that  dense  phalanx  to  the  shock; 
One  moment  lasts  the  fearful  race, 
One  momentj  and  the  bow-shot's  space 

Is  paasea,  as  'twere  a  span ! 
<  God  for  the  Crossr  the  Latins  cry, 
*  For  Mahomet  V  the  foe  reply ; 
Spears  meet  swords  flash  aeamstthesky, 
And  Europe  s  peerless  chivalry 

Are  on  them,  horse  and  man  ! 
There  are  a  thousand  lives  the  less ; 
A  thousand  chargers,  riderless. 

Leap  from  the  Persian  van  I 

Have  ye  not  seen  the  waves  divide,  ^ 
When  somehuee  ship,  a  nation's  pride^ 

Was  launched  into  the  deep  1 
Bo  smitten,  did  that  vast  array 
To  Christian  valor  yield  a  way ; 
But,  as  the  liquid  hifls  rush  back, 
Tumultuous,  on  the  war-ship's  track. 
Even  so,  upon  the  Latin  rean 
With  bow.  and  sdmetar,  and  spear, 

Recoiling  thousands  sweep  I 

At  every  blow  Earl  Godfrey  deals. 
Dead,  from  his  horse,  a  pagan  reels } 
Badtler  and  casque  alike  are  vain, 
Where  Raimond's  lance  comes   down 

amain; 
And  where   young    Tsnersd's  frdchion 

cleaves. 
The  &ll'n  lie  thick  as  perished  leaves 

In  autumn's  fading  bower. 
'Tie  vain !  't  is  vain  I  where  hundreds  die^ 
Fresh  thousands  etili  the  lose  supply; 
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And  flight  on  flight  the  arrows  crowd. 
Like  snow-flakes  from  a  northern  cloud : 
Harmless  they  turn  fit>m  knightlv  helms. 
But  heaps    on    heaps,  the    half-armed 
Schelms 

Fall  'neath  the  fisathered  shower. 
Wounded,  o'erwom,  by  mvriads  pressed, 
Droop  the  bold  warriors  of  the  west : 
Weak  fall  their  blows,  and  now  the  strifo 
Is  not  for  conquest,  but  for  life. 
Weep  I  weep !  unhappy  Christendom, 
Weep  I  for  Christ's  unrecovered  tomb. 

Weep  I  for  thy  knighthood's  flower ! 

What  means  that  shout  %  Again  it  swells  I 
Surely  of  hope  the  clamor  tells: 
Louder  goes  up  the  joyous  sound, 
Its  echoes  thrill  the  mountains  round ; 

Hark  to  its  burden  wild ! 
*  The  saints  I  the  blessed  saints  are  near, 
We  saw  them  on  the  heiffhta  appear  I 
Bendjbend  the  bow,  ana  coucn  the  spear. 

The  saints  from  heaven  have  smuedr 

'T  was  but  a  mist-wreath  in  the  blne^ 
With  the  bright    sunbeams   streaming 
through, 

That  thus  the  host  deceived. 
To  them  the  wevv  vapor  seemed 
The  pure  white  robes  of  the  redeemed ; 
And  what  excited  fancy  dreamed, 

Faith,  with  glad  tear%  believed. 

The  blades,  so  feebly  swayed  of  latCL 
Are  wielded  now  in  giants'  hands^ 

And^ke  the  very  swords  ef  fkte, 
They  cleave  the  Moslem  bands. 

The  camp  is  won !  —  the  Paynim  host 

Yields,  wavers,  breaks  —  the  day  is  lost ; 

That  mighty  army,  Islam's  boast. 
Flies  scattered  o'er  the  sands  I 


'Tis  night!  — and  from  *the  heavens 

aboon,' 
Looks  calmly  down  the  solemn  moon, 

On  what  a  solemn  scene ! 
For  circling  leagues  her  beams  beneath, 
Is  one  vast  crimson  field  of  death ! 

Where  is  the  morning's  sreen  1 
Where  is  the  river,  pure  and  free. 
That  swept  along  so  brilliantly 7 
What !  is  yon  dull,  discolored  tide 
The  stream  the  sunbeams  beautified  1 

Where  is  its  morning  sheen  1 
Where  are  the  banners,  gorgeous  tentsy 
And  all  war's  glorious  ornaments? 

The  foeman's  spoil  I  ween  I 
Where  are  the  men,  the  proud,  the  strong^ 
Where  is  the  mightv  mail-clad  throng, 
Noble  as  lisht  e'er  looked  upon. 
That  stood  Deneath  the  morning  sun  7 
Pale  as  their  plumes,  and  cold  they  lie 
As  their  dew-silvered  panoply  1 
Earth's  proudest,  what  is  all  their  ft  me  1 
Time  fliee,  where  is  their  very  name  7 

Men  know  not  they  have  been  I 

4.  a. 
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A    HOTEL    DINNER. 

FAOH   WOTBt   in   rBHCIL»    OV  THS    BACK    OF    A   BILL   OF    FAEB. 


How  Startling  is  the  sound  of  the  dinner-gong  1  The  tympanum 
suddenly  recoils  beneath  the  swell  of  the  brazen  instrument,  and 
echoes  the  alarum  to  its  fellow  member  of  the  lower  house,  of  which 
Appetite  is  the  speaker.  In  a  large  hotel,  the  effect  is  magical. 
What  a  rush  from  all  quarters  of  the  house  to  the  dining-room  1 
Chambers,  offices,  and  closets,  are  hastily  deserted  by  their  occupants, 
that  the  elements  of  an  unspeakable  hurly-burly  may  mingle  at  the 
table-d^hdte.  Loungers  in  the  street  catch  the  sound  with  wonder- 
ful acuteness,  and  hasten  homeward  to  the  hotel.  The  boarder 
under  the  barber's  hands  frets  at  the  practitioner's  slowness,  gets 
cut,  while  uttering  a  violent  oath,  starts  up,  looking  daggers,  and 
wiping  the  soap  hastily  from  his  half-shaved  diin,  seizes  his  hat,  and 
rushes  to  the  place  of  feed. 

In  one  dense  crowd,  they  pour  in  at  the  door;  pushing  and 
squeezing,  jostling  and  swearing,  as  if  life  itself  depended  upon  the 
celerity  of  their  entrance.  Dignity  is  nothing,  decency  is  nothing. 
A  choice  seat  at  the  table  is  every  thing. 

The  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  who  are  already  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  choisest  eat- 
ables, are  '  old  heads  ;'  they  hare  '  cut  their  eye  teeth ;'  they  are  '  up 
to  snuff;'  or,  to  cut  the  classics,  and  descend  to  homely  English,  they 
know  how  to  live  in  an  American  hotel ;  an  accomplishment  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Every  day,  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  dinner-hour,  they  station  themselves  near  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  with  a  patience  worthy  of  Job,  await  its  opening.  Barely 
does  John,  the  waiter,  have  time  to  sound  the  gong,  the  notes  of 
which  I  have  said  are  so  magical,  before  they  dart  by  him,  and 
the  last  vibration  of  the  brazen  monitor  finds  the  men  of  brass  seated 
at  the  table.  Some  unsophisticated  persons  may  think  this  a  con- 
temptible subserviency  to  the  appetite;  if  so,  they  do  the  worthies 
much  injustice.  Their  motives  are  of  a  high  order ;  an  honor  to 
themselves,  and  a  great  lieht  to  the  world.  Example  is  every  thing. 
Punctuality  is  a  jewel.  W  ashinoton  said  so,  ana  he  was  a  man  of 
veracity.  The  hotH*  to  dine,  as  specified  In  the  rules  and  regulations, 
posted  up  in  the  'l^ffice,'  was  three.  Not  one  minute  before  nor 
after  three,  but  three  precisely.  Some  inconsiderate  man  may  think 
that  a  minute  or  two  out  of  the  way  could  make  no  material  differ- 
ence. Do  n't  trust  such  an  one  with  the  conveyance  of  your  wife  and 
five  small  children  to  a  steam-boat  pier  1  Ten  chances  to  one  he 
misses  the  boat.  '  Time  is  money,'  and  two  minutes  lost  daily,  is 
seven  hundred  and  forty  minutes  per  annum.  At  this  rate,  supposing 
a  man  to  live  seventy  vears  —  a  fair  computation  when  we  consider 
the  caoutchouc  case  of  Joice  Heth  —  thirty-five  days,  eleven  hours, 
and  four  sixtieths,  are  wasted  in  a  life  time,  by  being  two  minutes 
behind  hand  at  dinner  1  Shades  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Dr. 
Aloott! — what  a  dissipation  of  money!  It  was  of  this  that  the 
men  at  the  door  ruminated.    They  wished,  Uke  Washington,  to  set 
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a  good  example,  in  being  punctual.  If,  in  virtuously  striving  to 
excel  in  such  a  cause,  they  tread  on  each  other's  corns,  and  tumble 
over  each  other's  heels,  making  themselves  appear  excessively 
ridiculous,  it  is  our  business  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  condole  with  them, 
as  martyrs  who  sufier  for  our  sake.  Many  a  gouty  toe  has  been 
ground  into  torture,  in  its  ovme^s  generous  emulation  to  be  the  first 
and  most  punctual  at  the  dinuer-table.  -  What  disinterested  martyr- 
dom! 

The  crowd  have  squeezed  themselves  into  the  room.  Such  a  scram- 
bling and  jostling  for  seats !  Spare  the  crockery.  The  din  —  from 
din  comes  dinner  —  redoubles.  Such  an  outcry!  Babel  is  music 
to  it.  •  Waiter !'  •  Waiter !'  '  John !'  •  Waiter !'  '  Thomas !  Thom- 
as!'  'Waiter!'  'John!'  /Thomas!'  'Soup!'  'Soup!'  'Soupl' 
were  iterated  in   all  octaves,  from  contralto  to  soprano.     I  was  a 

*  looker-on  in  Vienna,'  when  the  scenes  which  follow  occurred,  and  I 

*  speak  the  things  which  I  do  know.' 

'  Give  us  a  stout,  hearty  plate  of  soup,  William !'  said  a  short, 
crimson-faced  man,  with  an  abdominal  periphery  like  a  semi-globe. 
As  he  gave  this  order  for  a  second  plate  of  soup,  he  shoved  into  the 
waiter's  hand,  open  to  receive  the  plate  of  a  gentleman  who  had  as 
yet  secured  nothing,  his  own  dish,  and  bade  him  make  haste.  Igno- 
rant of  '  dinner  etiquette,'  as  Fanny  Kemble  styles  it,  a  dozen  of 
those  around  us  had  at  once  commenced  on  the  solids ;  which  of 
course  made  the  rest  work  like  beavers  to  finish  their  soup ;  and  some 
of  those  at  the  end  of  the  table,  who,  having  but  just  received  the  ini- 
tial liquid,  were  still  sipping  after  their  luckier  mends  at  the  favored 
head  of  the  table  had  concluded,  were  admonished  of  the  necessity  of 
making  haste,  by  the  removal  of  their  plates  by  the  impatient  waiters. 
Waiters  are  systematic.  People  should  be  more  simultaneous  in 
eating  soup.  A  polite  man  swallows  his,  scalding  hot,  that  he  may 
keep  pace  with  his  more  fortunate  neighbor. 

'  Here  1  here !  —  you  rascal,  bring  back  my  soup !'  bawled  out  a 
man  with  a  thin,  vinegar  aspect  His  plate  had  suffered  abduction. 
The  waiter  feigned  not  to  hear.  The  wrinkles  on  the  pungent  face 
visibly  sharpened.  That  look  would  have  soured  an  entire  dairy.  In 
a  voice  thin  and  sharp  as  his  features,  he  exclaimed :  '  Here !  here  ! 
Tou  unmannerly  Irish  scape-goat !  (ah !  you  hear  at  last,  do  you  1) 
bring  back  my  soup,  instantly !' 

'  It  's  ag'in'  the  rules,  Sir-r ;  I  can't  do  it,  Sir-r  I  But  here  's  a 
beautiful  arrangement !'  replied  the  Irishman,  passing  a  bill  of  fare. 


'  D  —  n  you  and  your  rul^  and  your  bill  of  fare,  in  a  mess !  I 
want  my  soup,  you  Irish  blate^c 

*  Can't  do  it,  Sir-r ;  the  rules  myjll^e  obsarved.  Can  't  give  ye 
any  more  soup,  Sir-r ;  the  mateti  i^  o^9«^^|yr-r ;  them  must  be  ate  nixt ; 
them  's  the  rule,  Sir-r ;'  and  the^iK|di^iSPy*an  to  answer  a  call  farther 
up  the  table.  *  ^'•'-         ^ 

The  discomfitted  man  swore  as  terribly  as  if  he  had  formed  one  of 
the  celebrated  army  in  Flanders.  '  Pretty  hotel,  this !  Excellent 
regulations  I  Polite  servants !  Must  eat  meat,  must  II  I  '11  see 
'em  hanged  first!     Here,  you  chowder-head,  bring  back  my * 

'Green  peas,  genlemen -— green  peas!'  squeaked  a  bean-pol^ 
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waiter,  with  a  nose  like  a  saasage,  and  little  twinkling  eyes.  A  dozen 
hands  grabbed  convulsively  at  the  dish.  Green  peas  were  a  great 
rarity;  a  fact  su^ciently  evinced  by  the  complacent  air  of  the  servant, 
as  he  announced  them.  A  dish  of  gravy  and  a  bottle  of  catsup  were 
upset  in  the  scuffle,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  sour  man,  in  whose 
lap  a  greater  part  of  the  first  sought  a  d6p6t.  '  You  have  got  your 
soup,  I  find,  Sir  r  said  a  wag,  opposite,  at  which  every  body  laughed, 
and  one  individual,  at  an  untimely  moment,  when  his  mouth  was  full 
of  Scotch  ale,  whereby  a  great  gurgling  and  spluttering  ensued, 
ending  by  a  general  spirt  upon  the  'fixins'  of  all  who  were  near  him ; 
a  most  impartial  division,  for  all  received  a  portion.  As  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard  above  the  discord,  the  person  to  whom  the 
wag's  remark  had  been  addressed,  answered,  with  much  asperity, 

*  That 's  Irish  wit,  I  s|^ose ;  I  hate  Irish !' 

'  Peas,  waiter  1'  '  Waiter,  peas  1'  '  Peas  1  peas  1  peas !'  exclaimed 
a  hundred  voices  in  a  breath.  Reasonable  souls  1  They  looked  to 
be  all  helped  at  once  ! 

'  Pass  those  peas  V  said  a  score  of  impatient  voices  to  the  ffentle* 
man  with  the  crimson  face,  who  in  the  scuffle  had  succeeded  in 
securing  the  dish  to  himself. 

'  Ha,  ha !'  he  spluttered,  complacently,  with  his  mouth  half  full  of 
salmon,  '  I  hav'n't  eat  any  of  these  'ere  for  a  long  while  !' 

*  They  look  very  fine !'  said  the  next  but  one  adjoining,  in  a  manner 
that  implied  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain  whether  they  did  not  toiU 
respectably. 

'Very,  veryP  replied  the  fat  man,  as  he  scooped  nine-tenths  of  all 
there  were  in  the  dish  on  to  his  own  plate.  Sundry  eyes  glanced 
pitchforks  at  him.  They  were  evidently  astonished,  lliey  should 
not  have  been.  The  gentleman  came  from  a  western  pork-growine 
district.  He  fatted  his  own  swine.  '  1'  m  special  fond  of  peas  I'  said 
he,  half  in  enthusiasm  at  his  own  appetite,  and  half  as  a  sort  of  an 
apology. 

*  Split  me,  if  I  should  n'  t  think  so  !'  exclaimed  the  wag. 

'  Well,  it 's  nothing  strange  !'  snapped  out  Vinegar,  taking  the  part 
of  the  obese,  and  chuckling  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  others. 

'  Some  people  will  eat,  until,  being  unable  to  help  themselves,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  lift  them  out  of  their  seat !'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
disappointed,  giving  the  fat  man  a  look  that  was  not  to  be  miscon- 
strued. 

I  looked  about  me  for  some  peas,  but  saw  none.  As  I  was  scruti- 
nizing, ray  eyes  encountered  the  rueful  and  bewildered  face  of  a 
modest  young  man,  with  an  empty  plate.  In  all  probability,  he  had 
never  dined  before  in  a  hotel ;  at  least,  the  dimdent  manner  with 
which  he  received  the  inattention  paid  to  his  modest  requests,  seemed 
to  say  as  much.  A  constant  fear,  too,  lest  he  should  not  behave  quite 
like  the  rest,  appeared  to  haunt  him  ;  and  the  longer  he  was  neglected, 
the  more  he  appeared  embarrassed.  Poor  fellow  1  He  had  not  yet 
received  a  mouthful  to  eat.  What  a  bore  is  modesty !  Brass  is, 
emphatically,  an  accomplishment.  The  young  man  looked  very  ridi- 
culously for  the  lack  of  it ;  and  I  pitied  him. 

*  'Waiter!'  said  I,  winking  peculiarly  to  an  Adonis  with  squint 
eyes,  and  a  moudi  like  a  codfisk  He  sprang  to  my  side.    The  wink 
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had  touched  hia  feelingi.     I  knew  it  would.    A  waiter**  heart  ib 
open  to  a  wink,  when  words  are  uaeleaa. 

'  Get  me  some  peas,  and  fresh  salmon,  on  a  clean  plate.' 

The  fellow's  eyes  concentrated  into  their  deepest  squint,  as  he 
looked  inquiringly,  first  into  my  face,  and  then  at  the  space  between 
ray  thumb  and  fore-finger.  Apparently  not  seeing  there  what  he  had 
expected,  his  sprightly,  helpful  manner  died  away  very  suddenly, 
and  his  answer,  bb  he  stared  mechanically  up  the  table,  was  unquah- 
fiedly  brief. 

'  Guess  there  ar*  n't  any  here ;  do  n't  see  any.' 

I  pointed  to  my  thumb  and  fore>finger.  A  quarter-dollar  filled  the 
space  so  lately  vacant. 

'  Do  you  see  any  new  ?* 

The  mouth  opened  wide,  and  assumed  an  amiable  grin,  and  the 
eyes  an  extra  squint,  and  for  half  a  minute  glanced  scrutinizingly 
around  the  table. 

'  I  think  I  does !'  said  he.    His  sight  was  completely  restored. 

'  I  thought  you  would,'  said  I,  dropping  the  coin  into  his  homy 
palm.  What  wonders  the  *  root  of  all  eviV  can  accomplish !  It 
makes  the  best  vegetable  pills  in  the  world,  and  '  may  be  used  with 
equally  astonishing  success  in  all  climates.' 

'  Here  !  you  squint-eyed  rascal !'  roared  out  Vinegar,  who  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  had  been  unceasingly  cursing  every  servant  within 
hearing,  '  I  saw  you  take  that  bribe  I  Bring  me  my  soup,  or  I'll 
expose  you.  Pretty  joke  !  Have  to  pay  landlord  exorbitant  charge 
for  dinner,  and  then  pay,  beside,  a  lubberly  set  of  lanthom-jawed 
waiters  for  helping  you  to  it !  /  won't  submit  to  such  treatment, 
and  those  who  will,  are  ninnies  !  I  won't  stand  it  I'll  make  them 
chanee  their  tone.  I'll  publish  the  landlord.  I'll  blow  his  hotel  to 
the  devil.  I'll  — 1^1  —  I'll  have  my  soup  !  Here,  you  laughing 
hyena,  vnth  your  teeth  out  of  doors,  bring  me  my  soup  1' 

The  disinterested  servant  brought  me  the  peas  and  salmon,  with 
great  alacrity,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  the  silver  dose 
repeated,  but  I  had  no  farther  use  for  him,  and  stared  coldly  upon 
his  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and  a  deeply-read  student 
of  human  nature.  He  understood  that  cold  look,  as  readily  as  he  had 
done  the  wink,  and,  to  adopt  a  western  phrase,  quickly  '  absquatH- 
lated.'  Helping  myself  to  a  portion  of  the  viands  which  I  had  heek 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  I  passed  the  remainder  to  my  modest  neigh- 
bor. He  appeared  very  grateful,  but  was  too  much  embarrassed  to 
thank  me.  Having  helped  himself  to  salmon,  he  was  proceeding 
(leisurely,  lest  he  should  seem  indecorous,)  to  take  some  peas,  when 
the  dish  was  unceremoniously  seized,  and  carried  to  the  ob6se,  who  had 
bribed  the  waiter  with  a  shilling  to  execute  the  mancBuvre.  Where- 
upon my  modest  friend  looked  very  blank,  and  Vinegar  took  occa- 
sion to  dilate  sarcastically  upon  the  expense  of  feeding  pigs  in  the 
west ;  in  which  the  fat  man,  unsophisticated,  and  seeing  no  allusion, 
coincided  with  fervor.  He  had  swine  to  sell,  and  crying  up  the 
expense  of  fattening  them,  would  tend  to  increase  their  value  in  the 
market.  And  here  ensued  a  confab  between  the  wag  and  the  ob^se, 
in  which  the  latter  was  made  the  unwitting  butt  of  a  thousand  and 
one  small  shafts,  touching  his  professional  and  personal  affinities. 
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*  Clear  the  tables  !*  eang  out  the  autboritatiye  voice  of  one  decked 
in  a  short  white  apron,  who  brandished,  in  a  masterly  manner,  a  huge 
carving-knife  and  fork.  This  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  head- 
waiter,  or  *  butler,'  as  he  directed  his  fellow-servants  to  style  him.  He 
knew  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  filled  it  with  great  dignity* 
Hb  own  talents'had  raised  him,  step  by  step,  from  the  comparatively 
low  office  of  a  knife-scourer  and  cook's  errand-boy,  to  the  high  stand 
which,  knife  in  hand,  he  now  occupied.  His  history  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  old  maxim,  that '  talent,  like  water,  will  nnd  its 
level.'  I  could  dwell  upon  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  lowly 
knife-scourer;  his  surcharged  bosom  overflowing  in  the  lonely 
watches  of  the  night,  as  he  plied  his  rag  and  '  rotten-stone;'  his  long- 
ings for  the  birth  of  porter;  the  attainment  of  his  wish ;  his  enthu- 
siasm upon  his  first  debut  with  Day-and-Martin ;  his  still  craving 
ambition ;  in  short,  his  whole  rise  and  progress,  and  final  attainment 
to  that  pinnacle  of  usefulness,  the  situation  of  head-waiter. 

My  modest  neighbor,  supposing  that  the  last-named  order  was 
intended  as  an  insinuation  that  the  guests  had  ate  enough,  arose  and 
walked  offl  Upon  reaching  the  door,  and  turning  round,  he  seemed 
to  perceive  his  mistake,  and  that  the  order  was  but  for  the  clearance 
of  the  meats,  to  make  room  for  the  pastry ;  but,  ashamed  to  expose 
his  ignorance  of  '  etiquette,'  by  returning  to  the  table,  he  left  the 
room,  hoping,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  those  he 
had  left  behind  him  would  ascribe  his  withdrawal  to  surfeit  rather 
than  ignorance.  He  probably  adjourned  to  a  neighboring  eating- 
house,  to  appease  his  tantalized  appetite. 

*  What  pudding  is  this,  waiter?'  said  a  gentleman  opposite. 
'  It 's  a  pu^-ding,  Sir-r,'  was  the  satisfactory  reply. 

'  We  know  it 's  a  pudding,  but  what  kind  of  a  pudding  is  it  1  Find 
out  what  pudding  it  is.' 

*  That's  aisily  done!'  said  he,  as  with  the  utmost  sangjroidhe 
perforated  the  crust  of  the  doubtful  dish  with^his  dirty  thumb.  *  Sure, 
gintlemen,  it 's  a  rice  !' 

'  You  ignorant  ape !  ^-  do  n't  you  know  better  than  that  1  You 
ought  to  be  lynchea  !' 

'  He  would  be,  if  he  was  in  our  parts  1'  said  the  fat  gentleman,  swal- 
lowing a  glass  of  champagne,  which  he  had  taken,  uninvited,  from  my 
bottle. 

'  Look  here,  cabbage-head  1'  said  Vinegar,  tweaking  the  offender'^ 
ear  i  *  bring  roe  my  soup !' 

1  left  the  table.    It  was  my  last  hotel  dinner. 


FAITH   AND    HOPE 


'Mid  total  darkness,  Hopo  herself 

Is  like  the  diamoad  dark  { 
But  Faith,  'mid  murkiest  Erebus, 

Emits  her  brightest  spark : 
A  spsrk  that  DMth's  contrasted  gloom 

But  with  more  light  supplies, 
As  night's  black  piul,  that  hides  the  earths 

More  clearly  shows  the  skies. 
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SONNET. 


'  Lit  the  floods  clap  their  hands ;  let  the  bUla  be  joy  fill  together.* 


OoD !  —  the  eternal  torrents  shout  thy  name, 
And  the  hoarse  thunders,  ftmothem  in  the  cells 
Of  the  huge  mountains ;  there  thy  presence  dwells 

Through  the  ffray  centuries,  for  aye  the  same, 

Bathing  the  cioud-girt  pinnacles  of  snow, 
That  soar  up  through  the  cold  blue  atmosphere, 
And  stirring  where  the  tumblins;  cataracts  rear 

Their  billowy  crests,  and  avalanches  throw 

The  awful  thunder  of  their  mighty  creed, 
To  thee,  their  fashioner ;  earth,  air  and  sea, 

The  piping  winds,  which  through  the  sky  do  speed, 
And  the  rock-rending  earthquakes  worship  Th»  : 

But  Man.  of  immortality  the  heuf, 

Rears  in  nis  heart  false  shrines,  and  makes  his  homage  there. 

VUca,  Cif.rj  J«2y,  1838.  ■.  w.  a. 


SHAKSPEARE'S    SEVEN    AGES. 


AGK     SE VSNTH. 


'  Last  scene  of  sll 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  eyery  thing.' 

How  poor  and  abject  a  creature  man  would  be,  were  be  not  im- 
mortal I  How  aimless  and  futile  all  bis  wants,  and  struggles,  and 
sufferings ;  all  bis  joys,  and  bopes,  and  aspirations !  Deprive  us  of 
our  claim  to  anotber  life,  and  we  sink  beneath  tbe  worm,  m  tbe  scale 
of  creation :  and  this  is  a  claim  founded  no  less  upon  a  promise,  than 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  soul  itself.  The  bird,  tbe  fish,  the  very  toad,  have  a 
duty,  an  office,  an  end,  to  answer,  commensurate  to  the  scope  of 
their  powers.  All  animated  things,  (and  inanimate,  too,  but  this  does 
not  belong  to  our  argument,)  minister,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tbe 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man ;  either  forming  links  in  the  chain 
of  existences  that  ends  in  bis  person,  or  immediately  united  to  him 
by  service  of  food,  carriage,  or  clothing.  They  do  not  lire  to  no 
purpose.  Natural  history  is  daily  unfolding  their  purpose.  Every 
day  and  year  adds  new  proofs  of  tbe  design  and  plan  of  tbe 
Almighty  in  bis  creation.  From  what  we  already  know,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  as  much  desigrn  in  tbe  forming  of  the  minutest  mote  that 
quivers  in  the  sun-beam,  as  in  tbe  universal  principle  of  gravitation. 
Why  should  we  pretend  to  divide  tbe  operations  of  God  into  import- 
ant and  unimportant]  A  world  is  to  him  the  production  of  a 
will ;  and  so  is  tbe  smallest  insect  in  creation.  Who  will  pretend  to 
say  that  things  would  go  on  as  they  now  do^  if  tbe  common  house-fly 
were  exterminated  1  who  knows  how  necessary  to  our  health  this 
troublesome  little  buzzer  may  bel  Did  you  ever  watch  onel  It 
wheels  about  in  the  upper  air  of  our  rooms,  unleqp  tempted  by  larger 
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booty  upon  the  table,  in  interminable  circles,  like  tbe  swallow  out  of 
doors ;  tacks  like  the  hound ;  evinces  order,  passion,  and  persever- 
ance. What  battles  have  we  fought,  when  half  asleep,  with  some  old 
ily,  who  insisted  upon  feeding  upon  our  nose ! 

The  fly  may  seek  the  upper  air  of  apartments  because  it  is  lighter, 
and  is  filled  with  impurities.  The  air  above  doors  and  windows  is 
rarely  removed  by  the  common  methods  of  ventillation ;  this  is  the 
fly's  business.     Do  not  kill  flies ! 

It  is  said  that  during  the  first  season  of  the  cholera,  in  one  of  our 
western  cities,  not  a  fly  was  to  be  seen.  It  is  possible  that  they  saw 
the  evil  was  too  great  for  their  scavenger  carts,  and  so  departed  to 
better-rewarded  labors. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know,  that  there  are  animalculae  so 
small,  that  four  millions  of  them  make  a  mass  no  larger  than  a  g^ain 
of  sand :  and  yet  these  have  all  the  machinery  of  life,  digestive  organs, 
and  all  the  powers  of  locomotion,  appetites,  and  passions,  of  larger 
creatures.  Very  small  animalculae,  if  kept  in  distilled  water,  grow 
lean  and  fierce ;  and,  when  changed  into  water  not  distilled,  devour 
the  prey  there  found  with  great  eagerness,  swallowing  it  whole  and 
alive,  for  the  latter  have  been  seen  to  move  in  the  intestines  of  their 
destroyers.* 

The  mechanic  shows  his  skill  and  nicety,  by  forming  little  watches, 
or  a  steam-engine  in  a  nut-shell ;  we  look  at  these  facts  in  creation,  as 
specially  wonderful,  not  recollecting  that  to  God  there  is  no  great,  no 
smaU,  no  difficult,  no  easy.  They  are  here  adduced  to  show,  that 
there  is  a  system,  commencing  vnth  very  minute  living  things,  by 
which  animals  feed  each  other,  up  to  man,  who,  in  his  better  parts, 
feeds  nothing.  And  allowing  that  man  does  feed  the  worm,  ana  rep- 
tile, we  are  led  in  a  circle.  Now  there  is  a  connection  in  all  things, 
but  it  is  the  union  of  a  straight  line,  and  not  of  a  circle.  We  are 
nearer  to  God  in  our  nature  than  the  worm,  or  the  '  lily  of  the  field.' 
He  clothes  the  lily,  and  feeds  the  worm,  as  he  clothes  and  feeds  us, 
but  he  has  g^ven  us  other  desires  than  theirs,  which  he  will  equally 
satisfy. 

If  the  life  of  some  animals  is  short,  so  is  their  office  small.  The 
frame  of  a  living  thing  seems  proportional  in  duration,  elegance,  and 
strength,  to  the  object  of  its  life.  The  more  perfect,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  mechanism  of  a  creature,  the  more  important  seems  its 
operations.  Some  live  but  one  summer ;  some  only  a  day  ;  many  are 
bom,  grow  old,  and  die,  all  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Still  how  im- 
portant, in  the  whole,  may  these  brevitic  existences  be  I 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  extends,  then,  we  say,  that 
nothing  is  made  in  vain,  or  without  an  object  adequate  to  its  forma- 
tion ;  that  all  things  tend  to  some  higher  service  than  that  of  self. 
Man  is  the  ultimum  of  this  lower  wofil,  the  link  that  binds  the  tem- 
poral to  the  eternal,  as  the  vegetable  unites  the  animal  and  mineral 
Kingdoms.  From  man  is  made  the  angel,  as  the  worm  becomes  the 
butterfly .f    Creation  is  a  chain,  unbroken,  not  disunited ;  a  long 
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a  more  full  ?iew  of  thi»  idea,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Babnvs*  Essav,  Drefized 
im'a  Analogy ;  an  essay  rendered  almost  naelesa,  by  straining  a  noble  thought, 
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Buccesiiioii  of  causes  and  efiects ;  each  cause  being  in  its  turn  both  an 
effect  and  a  cause. 

And  does  man  alone  tend  to  nothing  1  Shall  every  thing  else 
have  a  satisfactory  end,  and  man  alone  end  the  drama  of  life,  by  lying 
down  in  the  cold  ground,  and  being  resolred  to  earth  again  1  Is  it 
for  this,  he  has  suffered  and  toiled  through  life  ?  Is  he  endowed  with 
acute  sensitiToness  to  pain,  and  a  susceptibility  of  deep  joy,  for  this  ? 
The  better  part  of  him  finds  no  home  here,  in  this  life.  How  large 
are  his  powers  !  How  terrific  his  settled  passion ;  how  devilish  his 
hate  ;  how  angelic  his  generosity !  What  noble  ambitions  possess 
him  1  What  sacrifices  will  he  not  make  for  hb  friend,  his  country, 
his  religion!  How  gentle  and  divine  his  pity ;  how  deep  his  tears  ; 
how  despairing  his  borrow  and  grief !  Why  does  he  know  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship — the  solace  of  Christ,  when  on  earth  —  the 
excitement  of  intellectual  intercourse,  the  refined  enjoyments  of 
society,  the  reciprocation  of  love,  the  sympathy  of  divine  worship? 
Are  these  the  attributes  of  a  temporal  being  I  If  they  are,  then  the 
better  part  of  man  has  no  object. 

'  Know  ye  not,'  s«iys  the  Apostle, '  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you,'  which  cannot  die.  And 
hear  Cicero  :  '  Nam  corjms  guidem  quasi  vas  eat,  aut  aliquod  aninU 
receptaculum,'  Aveit  not  your  eyes,  kind  reader,  as  I  point  you  to 
new  proofs.  See  the  disappointed  man,  the  ruined  spendthrift,  the 
murderer,  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  the  liar,  the  traitor.  Imagine 
their  feeling^.  They  are  men.  You  have  your  faults  —  you  know  you 
have:  You  cannot  despise  them.  The  very  feeling  that  tells  you  you  are 
their  superior,  in  all  points,  convicts  you  of  inferiority.  Oh,  pity  not 
the  poor,  for  labor  sweetens  rest ;  pity  not  the  sick,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  mourning  mother,  the  orphan  child  — pity  not  these,  asyoa 
pity  the  wicked  !  Vice  is  the  accident  of  early  education.  Men  are 
scattered  like  the  seeds  in  the  field  of  the  world  ;  some  fall  in  good 
ground,  some  in  stony  places,  some  in  rank,  weedy  spots.  Oh,  pity 
the  wicked  !  They  have  still  the  power  of  reason,  know  what  virtue 
is,  and  remember  their  early  years,  and  the  peace  that  goodness 
breathes  around  the  heart ;  peace  like  the  serenity  of  early  morning 
in  the  country.  They  stana  with  their  immortal  natures  all  soiled 
and  polluted.  The  bitter  taunt  and  neglect  of  the  world  keeps  them  in 
mind  of  what  they  are,  and  the  soul  talks  to  itself  in  language  bitterer 
than  human  fiend  can  utter  to  another.  '  Language/  says  a  bene- 
volent and  eloquent  clergyman, '  implying  scorn  of  our  fellow  beings, 
should  not  be  used  without  extreme  caution  and  discrimination,  and 
without  a  feeling  of  evident  pity  and  regret,  that  a  being  so  nobly 
gifted,  should  so  degrade  himself.  The  meanest  knave,  the  basest 
profligate,  the  reeling  drunkard  —  what  a  picture  does  he  present  of 
a  glorious  nature  in  ruins  1  %et  a  tear  fall,  as  he  passes.  Let  us 
blame  and  abhor,  if  we  must,  but  let  us  reverence  and  pity  still. 
What  hopes  are  cast  down  !  what  powers  are  wasted  I  what  means, 
what  indefinite  possibilities  of  improvement,  are  turned  into  gloomy 

true,  upon  the  whole,  into  the  paltry  object  of  acooanting  for  a  teheme  of  human  theo- 
logy, but  which,  neverthaleaa,  contains  raluabte  thoughts,  ingenioua  reaaonings,  and 
hen  language. 
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disappointment  1  What  is  the  man,  and  what  might  he  be !  The 
▼ery  oody,  with  its  fine  organization,  with  its  wonderful  workman- 
ship, groans  and  sickens,  when  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  base 
indfulgence  1  The  spirit  sighs,  in  its  secret  places,  over  its  meanness, 
its  treachery,  and  disnonor  1  There  is  a  nobler  mind,  in  the  degraded 
body,  that  retires  within  itself,  and  will  not  look  through  the  dimmed 
eye,  and  will  not  shine  in  the  bloated  and  stolid  countenance ;  there 
is  a  holier  conscience,  that  will  not  strengthen  the  arm  that  is  stretched 
out  to  defraud^  but  sometimes  makes  that  arm  tremble  with  its 
paralyzing  touch,  and  sometimes  shakes,  as  with  thunder,  the  whole 
soul  of  the  guilty  transgressor  '* 

Take  heart,  poor  sinner!  thou  weak  brother  of  humanity !  Be  up 
and  be  a  roan ;  let  not  thy  despair  drive  thee  'peeper  still  in  guilt ! 
Thou  hast  been  sorely  tried,  but  not  for  nothing.  Not  always  shall 
it  be  so ;  not  always  shall  thy  body  weigh  dov^n  thy  mind.  Thou 
hast  a  soul,  1  know  thou  hast ;  I  see  it  by  thy  tears  ;  I  hear  it  in  thy 
groans.  Suffer  thou  must.  Thou  hast  voluntary  sins  to  atone  for, 
perhaps,  by  ages  of  repentence.  Thoa  must  climb  to  heaven,  ever 
more  hard  to  attain  than  any  human  eminence.  Believe  not  thou 
shalt  always  sleep  in  death  I 

With  these  views  and  this  belief,  we  rea^.  the  history  of  the 
seventh  and  final  age  without  disgust.  This  wasting  and  wearing 
out  of  the  body  seems  the  natural  way  of  passing  from  this  world  to 
the  next.  It  seems  a  beneficent  order  of  Providence,  to  rob  death 
of  its  terrors.  Were  our  lives  better,  our  passions  and  appetites 
under  better  control,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  men  generally 
would  die  in  this  way.  They  would  pass  as  the  flowers  fade,  leaf 
by  leaf;  as  the  stars  go  out.  This  gradual  decay  is  the  course  of  all 
nature.  There  is  nothing  harsh  and  abrupt  in  the  workings  of  God. 
If  we  outrage  his  rules,  we  suffer  the  penalty.  The  careless  and  too 
indulgent  mother  robs  her  child  of  Hie,  and  cuts  her  own  heart ;  the 
sensualist,  the  inordinately  ambitious,  the  schemer  in  diets  and 
medicines,  all  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  folly .t 

We  are  losing  the  moral  influences  of  the  'seventh  age.'  We  rare- 
ly see  it.  Most  corpses  have  teeth.  Rare  is  the  sight  of  a  venerable 
old  man.  So  obsolete  has  he  become,  that  the  dress  peculiar  to  him 
is  out  of  date,  too.     It  is  out  of  fashion,  because  there  is  nobody  to 

*  Rev.  Omvillk  Dbwbt. 

t  'His  et  talibut  rationibat  adductut,  Socrates  nee  palronum  quaesivit  ad  jvdidum 
capitis,  nee  judidbus  supplei  fuit ;  adhibuitque  liheram  contumaciam,  a  roagnitudine 
animi  ductam,  noo  a  superoia.  Ei  auprpmo  vite  die,  de  lM>c  ipso  malta  diaseniit,  et 
paucis  ante  diebus,  cum  facile  posset  eouci  e  custodia,  noloit ;  et  cum  pane  in  menu  jam 
mortiferum  illud  teneret  poculum,  locutua  ita  esl,  ut  non  ad  mortem  tnidi,  venim  in 
eel  am  videretur  ascendere. 

*  Ita  eoim  censebat  itaaue  diaseruit :  '  Dobs  e|^viaa  daplicesqoe  cnrsua  animonini  a 
corpora  ezcedentium.  ^lam  qui  ae  homanis  vflpbontammavissent,  et  se  totos  libidin- 
ibua  dedidissent,  qutbus  c»eati ;  vel  domestidsvitiis  atque  flagitiis  se  inqainavissent  i 
vel  republica  violanda  fraudcs  inexpiabilea  concepisseni  ;  iU  dcvium  quoduam  iter  cm«^ 
•eehuum  a  eoncUio  tUorum,  Qui  aaiem  ae  integroa  castosque  senraviseent ;  quibusque 
fuisaet  minima  cum  corporibas  eontagio,  seseque  ab  his  semper  sevocassent ;  essentque 
in  eorporibos  humanis  vitam  imitati  deonim ;  Mm  ad  iUo9  a  quibuM  usent  prqfeeiiy  ndi^ 
tum/aeUem  paier§,*  Itaque  oommemont,  ut  cygni  (qui  noo  aine  causa  Apolloni  dicati 
dnt,  aed  quod  ab  eo  divinationem  habera  videantur  qui  provideatea  quid  in  morte  boni 
■it,) cum cQfUu  ei  tolupUUtnwriantur ;  $ie omnibuM et  bonU  et  doetie  eeee/aeiendum' 
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wear  it  Oh,  for  the  age  of  old  men  !  How  few  know  they  had 
grand-fathers,  except  by  reading  tomb-stones  1  Along  with  '  the  in- 
&nt  in  his  nuri^e's  arms,'  and  '  the  school  boy  with  his  satchel,'  along 
with  the  'lover,'  the  'soldier,' the  'justice,'  and  the  age  of  retrospection , 
we  would  see  the  *  seventh  age,'  that  *  second  childishness,'  in  which 
nature  prepares  the  body  for  dissolution — a  passing  without  pain 
or  regret.  We  should  love  to  minister  to  its  wants,  to  alleviate  its 
pains ;  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  white-haired  old  man,  and  to 
dress  those  silver  locks,  which  have  an  infant  delicacy  and  softness ; 
to  place  his  chair  in  the  comfortable  nook,  and  adjust  the  footstool 
for  his  feeble  limbs.  It  is  when  our  fathers  have  passed  into  the 
seventh  age,  that  we  can  repay  them,  in  kind,  for  their  care  of  our 
infancy.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  natural  history,  that,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  the  parent  never  grows  helpless,  until  the  offspring 
has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  support  its  feebleness ;  a  fact  which 
teaches  us  our  obligation  to  the  old. 

How  well  the  old  and  young  look,  side  by  side  1  But  the  most 
pleasing  picture  of  our  relations,  is  to  see  an  aged  and  infirm  parent, 
once  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  fellows,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
son,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  full  promise  of  his  manhood,  rely- 
ing on  the  strength,  confiding  in  the  virtue,  and  trusting  to  the  cha- 
racter, he  himself  helped  to  form,  by  instruction,  counsel,  and  re- 
proof; looking  and  feeling  happy,  and  proud  of  his  faithful  parent- 
age, and  so  rewarded  for  his  stewardship.  There  are  gratitude, 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  religion,  in  such  a  sight. 

This  chapter  of  Shakspeare's  history  is  short ;  and,  indeed,  little 
but  the  bare  fact  ought  to  be  stated.  The  life  of  the  mind,  for 
this  world,  was  finished  in  the  'sixth  age.'  We  close  our  read- 
ings, for  the  book  is  ended.  Let  our  reader  read  and  comment 
for  himsel£  He  will  find  much  written  in  this  '  history,'  which 
we  have  not  noticed.  People  must  read  the  Bible  and  Shaks- 
peare  for  themselves.  They  can  no  more  read  for  each  other,  than 
they  can  walk,  and  sleep,  and  eat  for  each  other.  The  same  book 
may  be  a  nourishment  to  one  mind,  and  a  poison  to  another.  The 
same  sentence  may  draw  tears  from  the  boxes,  and  huzzas  from  the 
pit  But  all  may  store  their  minds  from  Shakspeare.  He  is  a  well 
from  which  all  may  fill  their  buckets,  hold  they  more  or  less. 

Preachers  tell  us  we  must  read  the  Bible  in  a  prayerful  spirit ;  no 
more,  say  we,  than  any  book.  All  must  be  read,  not  for  pleasure 
only,  but  for  profit.  From  '  the  history'  we  have  attempted  to  ex- 
tract the  moral,  the  serious,  and  the  useful ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if 
we  have  been  the  dieans  of  eliciting  a  single  good  thought,  of  un- 
folding a  single  truth,  or  banishing  a  single  error.  j.  n.  B. 


TIME. 

Old  father  Time  etands  etiii  for  none ; 
Thin  moment  here,  the  next,  he's  gone  1 
And  though  you  apeak  him  e'er  ao  aind. 
He  never  Ta^  one  step  behind : 
If  then  with  Time  good  friends  you  'd  bc^ 
You  e'en  moat  run  aa  fast  aa  he  ! 
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THB    SISTSR'fl     WISH. 


Lahovaok  scarce  bath  power  to  tell 

How  1  love  thee,  brother; 
Dearer  than  all  else  below, 

Since  we  loat  oar  mother: 
Ever  while  1  think  of  thee, 

Teara  of  aweet  emotion, 
And  the  {altering  of  my  Toice, 

Show  my  deep  devotion. 

Conid  a  aiater'a  prayer  avail, 

And  her  warm  careaeinff, 
Thine  ahould  be  a  charmS  life, 

Rich  in  every  bleaains : 
Never  more  should  thnll  of  pain 

Cause  a  atart  of  anguiah, 
Or  a  moment's  wearinesa 

Make  thy  apirit  languish. 

I  would  rear  for  thee  a  home 

In  a  clime  Elyaian, 
Decked  with  every  beauty  rare, 

Like  a  fury  vision. 
Nothing  sad  should  entrance  gain, 

But  from  mom  till  even, 
Joy  should  rest  on  folded  wings, 

^eath  a  smiling  heaven. 

PmaMpkiM,  Amg,  90, 1838. 


Flowers,  whose  leaves  should  wither  not, 

By  clear  waters  growing, 
Pure  as  are  an  infant's  dreams, 

Bright  as  fanciea  glowing ; 
Lofty  trees,  like  guarding  love. 

Pleasant  shelter  making; 
Singing  winds,  from  all  around 

Echoes  sweet  awaking : 

Tkt9t  should  cluster  round  thy  home. 

Brother,  deareat  brother  1 
Ah,  that  smile !  it  tells  me  thou 

Dreamest  of  another : 
And  thai  other!  —  mortal  eye 

Hath  not  seen  its  splendor ; 
All  of  power  most  grand  ia  there. 

All  of  love  most  tender. 

Vanish  then,  my  fairy  dream, 

As  the  blush  of  morning 
Dies  amid  the  golden  glow 

Earth  and  skies  adorning. 
Brother,  ihiM  ahall  be  m^  prayer, 

Other  hopes  suppressing ; 
Sister  cannot  ask  for  more 

Than  Jehovah's  blessing  1 


a.  R.  s. 


MY    OWN    PECULIAR: 


oa  traAV  lbavbs   raoH  thb  roav-voLio  or  a  oboegia  lawvbb. 


VVMBBa     ONB. 


Tbbrb  are  three  tbines  in  life,  for  which  I  have  an  unutterable 
and  unconquerable  ayersion,  namely :  dust,  a  north-east  wind,  and  a 
petulant  old  maid.  These  are  the  three  grand  divisions  of  human 
misery.  All  other  evils,  mental  and  physical,  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real, take  their  origin  from  these.  They  are  the  fountains  from 
whence  flow  penury,  affliction,  disease,  and  death ;  and  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  '  material  hell,'  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  made  up  of  a 
happy  admixture  of  these  three.  The  old  story  of  literal  fire  and 
brimstone,  has  lost  half  its  terrors.  If  our  energetic  preachers,  of 
the  modem  ultra  or  Burchard  school,  who  deal  out  these  articles  by 
the  wholesale,  to  the  racing,  dancing,  and  drinking  reprobates,  of  the 
present  generation,  would  but  chanui^heir  metaphor,  and  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  dry  and  barren  plaHrv^ith  clouds  of  dust  floating 
over  its  surface,  blinding  the  eyes  and  choking  the  breath  of  the 
condemned  sinner ;  with  a  north-east  wind  chilling  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  antiquated  virgins  hover- 
ing around  him  —  one  for  each  sin  he  had  committed  on  earth — I 
am  quite  sure  that  an  amazing  and  immediate  reformation  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  fellow  who  would  grin  at  '  brim- 
stone/ would  look  serious  at  'dust;'  the  'north-east  wind'  would  stop 
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tbe  moat  hardened  offender  in  mid -career ;  but  when  he  was  told  that 
each  sin  he  committed  would  visit  him  hereafter  in  the  shape  of  a 
crabbed  octogenarian  old  maid,  you  would  see  forcibly  illustrated 
that  line  in  Virgil, 

'  Stetenintqae  comsB  et  tox  faucibua  haesit.' 

If  he  did  not  then  reform,  you  might  give  him  up.  If  he  stood  that^ 
he  would  stand  any  thing.  You  might  put  him  down  as  incorrigible ; 
as '  an  apostate  from  his  mother's  womb.'  You  might  search  his  head 
for  a  twelve-month,  without  finding  the  organ  of  caution,  while  that 
of  araativeness  would  be  prodigiously  large.  In  short,  he  would  be 
just  such  a  man  as  phYenologists  tell  you  have  'an  especial  relish  for 
damnation,  for  its  own  sake.' 

Do  n't  imagine,  reader,  that  I  belong  to  that  whining  class,  who 
sigh  over  all  the  little  evils  of  existence.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
met  and  conquered  some  of  its  sternest  foes.  Gout  has  twisted  my 
toes  into  ribbands  ;  apoplexy  has  darted  sheet-lightning  through  mj 
brain  ;  and  angina  pectoris  has  sent,  the  warm  blood  leaping  to  the 
inmost  citadel  of  my  heart ;  but  I  have  struggled  through  them  all, 
and  I  am  now  a  hale,  hearty,  cheerful,  and  vigorous  old  man,  willing 
to  live,  and  ready  to  die.  it  is  not  the  light  cloud  of  summer  day- 
dust,  nor  the  gentle  north-east  wind,  nor  the  cheerful,  amiable,  de- 
lightful old  maiden  lady,  that  I  dread  ;  but  it  is  the  Egyptian  cloud ; 
the  '  terrible  searcher  from  the  sea ;'  the  cross,  crabbed,  vinegar, 
man-hating,  cat-loving,  match-breaking  specimen  of  virginity.  I  can 
stand  all  evils  but  these,  which  I  hate  with  a  fervor  that  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit* 


Speaking  of  habit :  Phrenologists  are  all  at  fault,  when  they  tell 
us  that  our  actions  originate  entirely  from  the  developments  of  the 
brain.  They  do  no  such  thing.  We  are  the  creatures  of  habit  and 
association.  Our  pleasures  are  derived  from  our  association  of  ideas, 
and  these  proceed  from  our  habits.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance. 
I  was  seated  in  my  study  the  other  day,  plodding  over  the  mysteries 
of  my  old  master.  Coke,  when  1  heard  the  terrible  cry  of  *  Fire  I*  I 
ran  to  the  window,  and  looked  out ;  and  sure  enough,  there  it  was  ! 
A  volume^ of  black  smoke  was  clouding  and  obscuring  the  atmos- 
phere, while  ever  and  anon  a  vivid  sheet  of  fire  v^ould  dart  forth 
from  the  surrounding  darkness,  like  a  ray  of  hope  springing  out  of 
the  clouds  and  blackness  of  o^^i^ttence.  I  seized  my  hat,  and  rushed 
down.  On  my  way  to  the  locus  in  quo,  I  passed  the  Exchange 
building,  in  whose  steeple  there  is  a  bell,  that  has  been  wont  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  alarum  of  firef||u*  a  period  longer  than  the  memory  of 
that  most  respectable  of  all  raaividuals,  *  the  oldest  inhabitant.'  At 
the  base  of  the  edifice,  and  gazing  intently  on  the  bell,  stood  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine.  '  Why  do  n't  you  go  to  the  fire  V  said  I, 
shaking  him.  '  Fire  V  answered  he, '  there  is  no  fire.'  *  No  fire !' 
said  I,  'why  do  n't  you  see  it  1  It  is  close  upon  you,  man !  You'll^e^ 
it  directly.'  '  There  is  no  fire,'  exclaimed  he,  with  vehemence  ;  '  the 
bell  has  not  rung,'  Unable  and  unwilling  to  combat  this  logic,  I  left 
him ;  bat  as  I  like  to  read  the  pages  of  human  nature,  I  turned,  when 
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I  had  passed  on  about  twenty  steps,  and  gazed  at  hioL  There  he  stood, 
the  atmosphere  redolent  with  flame,  and  crowds  of  men»  women, 
and  incipient  specimens  of  both  sexes,  rushing  by  him.  Horses 
without  riders,  and  riders  without  horses ;  fire-engines  tossing  their 
giant  arms ;  the  echo  of  a  thousand  voices  flinging  back  that  awful 
monosyllable,  *^e  P —  and  yet  there  he  stood,  transfixed,  a  statue,  im^ 
moyable.  '  The  bell  had  not  rung ;'  but  of  a  sudden,  it '  gave  tongue,' 
and  its  first  stroke  had  the  same  efiect  upon  him  as  Mr.  Cross'  elec- 
tro-galvanic battery  has  upon  flints  and  pummice  stones.  It  vivified 
him  ;  the  statue  started  into  life ;  and  with  an  energy  perfectly  ap- 
palling, he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  confusion,  shouting  '  fire !  fire  I  fire  1' 
with  a  vehemence  that  arrested  the  crowd  in  its  career.  '  Why  do  nt 
you  ffo  to  the  fire  V  bawled  he,  as  he  passed  me.  '  Oh,  nonsense  !' 
said  I,  '  there  's  no  fire.'  *  No  fire !'  screamed  he,  in  tones  of  the 
direst  astonishment ;  '  irAy,  do  nH  you  hear  ike  hell  V 

Now  that's  what  I  call  association  of  ideas.  That  man,  during 
his  whole  existence,  had  been  summoned  to  fires  by  the  ringing  of 
that  bell ;  ho  could  not,  therefore,  for  the  life  of  him,  separate  the 
ideas  in  his  mind ;  and  though  his  wife,  children,  and  goods,  (last,  not 
least,)  were  being  consumed  before  his  eyes,  he  would  not  have 
moved  a  muscle  to  save  them  from  the  devouring  element,  until '  the 
bell  had  rung.' 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  My  study  is  in  the  second 
story  of  a  building,  and  beneath  me  there  dwells  a  tailor ;  a  hard- 
working, clever,  and  honest  man.  My  window  looks  out  upon  his 
garden,  a  spot  some  two  by  three  feet,  and  where  he  spends  his 
leisure  moments.  His  pleasures  are  all  concentrated  in  that '  ofisis 
of  life's  desert'  Now,  fair  reader,  what  do  you  think  he  has  planted^ 
there  1     '  Violets  V     No.   *  Sweet-williams  ?'     Not  exactly  ;  he  has 

planted '  Stop,  do  n't  tell  me  1    Indian  creepers  and  morning 

glorys  V  Try  it  again.  '  Phsaw  !  Well,  ^^on-weed,  I  suppose  V 
*  That 's  somewhat  nearer ;  but  you  have  not  hit  it  yet  Do  you  give 
it  up  ?  Well,  he 's  planted  a  cabbage  —  a  full  blown,  vigorous  cab- 
bage i'  No  lover  of  the  honey-moon  looks  more  anxiously  for  the 
smile  of  his  mistress,  than  does  our  friend  of  the  shears  watch  over 
the  verdant  developments  of  his  much-loved  plant.  Pygmalion's 
adoration  of  Marmorea  was  a  milk-and-water  feeling,  compared  with 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  our  tailor  to  his  cabbage.  It  is  watered 
by  his  tears,  and  tended  with  his  hands.  The  blighting  frosts  of  win- 
ter harm  it  not,  in  its  moss-covered  sanctuary ;  and  my  own  heart 
leaps  with  benevolent  feeling,  as  I  see  my  honest  friend  plying  his 
needle  at  his  shop-board,  and  casting  now  and  then  delighted  glances 
at  the  beloved  of  his  eyes,  while  his  voice  carrols  forth  sonie  long- 
lemembered  ditty,  forcibly  reminding  the  hearer  of  the  nightingale's 
sonnet  to  the  rose.     In  the  language  of  the  poet, 

'  It  is  the  rainbow  of  his  sight. 
His  joy,  his  heaven  of  pure  delight.' 

Now,  I  ask  whence  springs  this  afiection  ?  Answer,  ye  echoes  of 
the  human  heart !     Is  it  not  association  of  ideas  1    Surely ! 
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Thb  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  mankind  are  mad,  and  woman- 
kind also.  There  breathes  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  not,  on 
some  point  or  other,  hopelessly  insane.  The  symptoms  are  various, 
but  the  disease  is  the  same.  The  other  day,  an  individual  called  to 
consult  roe  professionally.  He  belonged  to  the  Dr.  Johnson  class, 
albeit  rather  a  minute  specimen.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  desire  to  state  a 
case  to  you  ;  to  get  your  advice,  promptly,  clearly,  categorically.  I 
dislike  circumlocution.  I  love  brevity.  Sir,  a  dog  came  on  my  pre- 
mises yesterday ;  a  white  dog.  Sir,  with  black  spots,  a  cut  tail,  and 
long  ears,  Sir.  I  describe  him.  Sir,  with  this  precision,  because  I 
know  the  necessity  of  your  beine  acquainted  with  all  the  leading 
facts,  before  you  venture  an  opmion.  Sir,  I  hailed  him ;  I  re- 
peated it  —  and  again  ;  you  perceive,  Sir,  thrtt  times.  I  did  thus 
to  the  dog,  because  I  would  do  the  same  to  the  man.  Sir.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nature,  Sir,  that  you  should  hail  three  times,  before 
you  shed  blood,  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  said,  I  received  no  answer.  Of 
course,  I  expected  none  ;  but  I  desired  to  preserve  my  consistency. 
Sir,  and  to  act  toward  a  beast  with  the  same  humanity  I  would  exercise 
toward  a  man.  They  are  both  God's  creatures.  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  1  say  I 
received  no  answer.  I  had  a  gun,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  Sir.  1  held 
it  in  my  right  hand.  Sir  —  observe,  I  say  'the  right  hand;'  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts.  Sir,  before  you  vetiture  an 
opinion.  I  raised  it  slowly.  No  answer  yet,  Sir;  1  expected  none. 
Sir,  of  course.  I  cocked  it.  Still  no  answer.  Of  course,  I  expected 
none.  I  applied  my  finger  to  the  trigger,  Sir ;  I  pulled  it ;  I  fired  ! 
He  fell  —  he  bled  —  he  died.  I  did  not  fire  the  second  barrel,  Sir. 
I  considered  it  unnecessary.  I  belong.  Sir,  to  the  utilitarian  class.  I 
do  nothing  that  is  unnecessary.  Sir.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  coming  to  the 
important  point.  Suppose,  Sir,  that  instead  of  the  white  dog,  with 
black  spots,  a  cut  tail,  and  long  ears,  suppose  a  man  had  entered  my 
premises ;  that  I  had  hailed  him  three  times ;  you  perceive,  three 
times ;  I  receive  no  answer ;  I  raise  my  gun,  I  cock  it,  fire  it.  He 
falls  —  he  bleeds  —  he  dies.  Tell  me.  Sir,  briefly,  distinctly,  categori* 
cally,  without  equivocation,  Sir,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
consequences.' 

'  Hanging,'  said  I. 

'Sir,  I  deny  it.  I  asked  your  opinion.  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
but  my  own  judgment  was  made  up  long  ago.  No  court  on  earth. 
Sir,  could  so  far  violate  the  primitive  rules  of  nature,  as  to  hang  a 
man.  Sir,  who  had  hailed  three  times.  Nature  says,  Sir,  hail  three 
times,  andjire.* 

*  My  good  Sir,'  I  interposed,  '  you  forget  that  Nature  has  no  blun- 
derbusses :  how  then  can  she  command  to  fire  V 

*  She  has  no  blunderbusses.  Sir,  as  you  truly,  but,  I  regret  to  add, 
ignorantly  and  flippantly,  remark,  but  she  has  sticks  and  stones.  Sir, 
aad  she  throws  them  in  the  way  of  the  oppressed.  I  reason  analo- 
gically, Sir,  and  progressively.  Nature  gives  sticks  and  stones.  Sir ; 
nature  gives  man  intellects.  Sir;  man  makes  blunderbusses.  Now, 
Sir,  observe  the  analogy  ;  notice  the  progression ;  perceive  the  rea*> 
•oning.  Nature  makes  man  ;  man  makes  blunderbusses ;  ergo,  nature 
makes  blunderbusses.  Man  is  the  agent  of  nature,  Che  '  general 
tganty'  Sir,  as  you  lawyen  call  it,  with  unlimited  pow«9«— '  jfvt 
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fa^  per  alium^faeit  per  «e.'  Yes,  Sir,  nature  makes  blunderbusses. 
Sir.  I  haTe  studied  these  things,  Sir ;  I  read  nature,  Sir.  Her 
pages  are  not  sealed  books  to  me.  I  have  the  '  open  sMame*  to  her 
most  hidden  treasures.  Sir.  There 's  your  fee,  Sir.  Good  mominir. 
Sir.' 

'  What  a  powerful  intellect  that  man  has !'  said  a  good-natured  and 
slightly^roubled-with-the-fool  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  a  listener 
to  our  discourse ; '  what  a  pity  he  is  so  eccentric  1  If  he  would  only 
apply  his  vast  learning  to  some  useful  object,  if  he  were  not  quite  so 
positive  and  rude,  he  would  be  a  most  estimable  and  distinguished 
man.' 

'  What  an  ass  you  are !'  I  was  tempted  to  say ;  but  I  checked  myself. 
Now,  reader,  both  these  men  were  crazy  —  as  mad  as  '  March  hares.' 
The  first  imagined  himself  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  and 
his  rudeness  he  considered  the  sure  indication  of  genius ;  and  the 
base  coin  passed  current  with  the  other  man.  He  mistook  the  coarse, 
rude,  stubborn,  digressive,  and  insane  speech  of  his  co-madmon,  for 
genuine  intelligence,  and  commendable  decision.  And  so  iugene- 
rally  passes  with  the  world.  Kindness  and  gentleness  of  manner 
is  regarded  as  the  unerring  index  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  mind, 
while  the  brute,  who  tramples  on  the  feelings  of  all  those  on 
whom  he  dares  to  make  the  experiment,  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
energy  and  firmness,  and  as  veiling  under  the  exterior  of  a  bear  the 
gentleness  and  amiability  of  the  dove.  That  anomalous  class  of 
mankind, '  merchant  tailors,'  show  their  judgment  of  human  nature 
in  this  respect,  when  they  hang  a  pea-jacket  at  their  doors,  to  indicate 
that  they  have  fine  broad-cloth  coats  and  linen  shirts  for  sale  within. 

Now  a  sensible  man,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  roan  whose 
monomania  was  of  a  different  kind,  would  have  put  the  question  thus : 
*  Sir,  a  dog  broke  into  my  ground  yesterday,  and  after  making  three 
efforts  to  drive  him  out,  1  killed  him.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
consequences  would  attach  to  the  act,  if,  under  similar  circumstances, 
I  should  kill  a  man  V  But  this  would  have  been  regarded,  by  the 
bystander  of  whom  I  spoke,  as  mere  common-place,  while  all  his 
encomiums  were  lavished  on  the  rigmarole  stuflf  of  the  pompous 
maniac,  in  whose  whole  speech  there  was  not  a  single  word  of  mean- 
ing or  common  sense.  Stop,  reader ;  I  take  back  the  last  assertion. 
There  were  three  words  in  that  speech,  which  were  indicative  of 
sound  judgment,  clear  perception,  and  unclouded  intellect.  They 
were,  if  I  may  speak  figuratively,  the  sun's  ray  amid  the  morning 
mist ;  the  eye  in  the  toad ;  the  grain  of  wheat  in  the  dung^hill ;  the 
green  spot  in  the  desert.  The  most  acute  observer  of  human  nature, 
the  soundest  philosopher,  the  most  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  indi- 
vidual, could  not  have  used  more  fit,  more  appropriate,  more  intelli- 
gible expressions.  In  truth,  they  softened  my  wrath,  they  mollified 
my  displeasure.  I  forgot  the  stubbornness  of  the  individual  who 
stood  oefore  me,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  after  all,  that  my 
good-natured  friend  was  half  right ; '  if  he  were  xioX  juiU  so  positive 
and  rude,  he  would  be  a  most  estimable  and  distinguished  man.  '  Can 
you  guess  the  talismanic  words  1  No  1  Then  rll  tell  you.  They 
are  contained  in  the  last  sentence  but  one,  when,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  w«rdt  he  observed :  '  There'e  your  fie  /'  Sans. 
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« Yov  eui  hare  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  svch  a  ftmeral  pHe  has,  on  a  deiolate  ahore, 
with  mountains  in  the  back  ground,  and  the  eea  before.'  BvaoM't  LsTTBaa. 


To  fiinerftl  pile  we  bore 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay, 
Made  on  the  lonelv  Tuscan  ahore^ 

From  England  mr  away. 
Before  ua  waa  a  sea 

Of  dark,  unquiet  mien, 
And  in  her  arms  of  treachery 

Sfopt  beauteous  isles  of  green. 

Behind  us,  graced  with  pines, 

And  intermingling  boughs. 
The  tall,  majestic  Appenines 

Beared  their  eternal  brows  : 
Above,  the  skies  were  dark, 

And  shaded  with  their  frown 
Those  waves,  wherein  his  little  bark, 

Amid  the  storm,  went  down. 

From  forest  snd  from  flood 

We  heard  sad  tones  ascend, 
And  thought  the  nymphaof  wave  and  wood 

Were  mourning  for  our  friend. 
For  when  alive  he  sung 

In  places  sweet  and  Xtmey 
And  on  the  beach  of  ocean,  strung 

His  harp  of  deathless  tone. 

And  well  he  loved  the  streams^ 

Old  rocks,  and  hoary  trees. 
While  spirits  from  the  land  of  dreams 

Came  harpine  on  the  breeze. 
We  thought,  while  round  his  pyre^ 

The  blue  waves  at  our  feet, 
For  voiceless  monarch  of  the  lyre. 

The  rites  of  old  were  meet. 

His  couch  of  proud  repose 

We  fired  at  last;  and  high 
The  flame,  like  crimson  column,  rose 

In  perfume  to  the  sky : 
The  wild  and  waters  round 

Were  kindled  by  the  glow,  ^ 

And  frighted,  with  a  boning  sound. 

The  gull  flew  to  and  fro. 

Soon  died  away  the  light 

Of  myrrh  snd  crackling  pine, 
And  on  the  relics,  warm  snd  white, 

Was  thrown  the  saored  wine. 
Peace  to  the  bard !  amid 

The  marble  wrecks  of  Rome, 
By  flowers  and  wreathing  ivy  hid. 

His  ashes  have  a  home! 

And  though  around  him  lie. 

In  consecrated  mould. 
The  great  of  centuries  gone  by, 

And  demigods  of  old  i 
Pl'om  far  to  view  his  tomb, 

The  sons  of  genius  throng, 
And  cbaunL  while  they  bewail  his  doom, 

Sweet,  trtbuiary  song. 
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NDIIBBR    TWO. 


The  extracts  v^bich  follow,  complete  the  selections  from  the  journal 
alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  kept  in  Providence,  (H.  I.,)  previous 
to  the  marriage  of  the  writer,  and  her  removal  to  West  Point.  A 
wider  field,  novel  scenes,  and  new  affections  and  cares,  will  impart 
to  the  passages  which  are  to  follow,  from  other  records,  even  an 
added  mterest  and  value. 

'  Wonder  where  our  merriment  comes  from  —  our  laughter,  our 
lightness,  our  pleasure  t  Ob,  marvel  past  compare  !  that  mirtl^,  and 
misery,  and  fear,  trust,  doubt,  despair,  and  hope,  and  discontent,  and 
cheerfulness,  should  rule,  all  our  lives  long,  in  blessing  or  in  chastise- 
ment, the  self-same  spirit !  —  the  same,  yet  turned  and  wrought  upon, 
almost  beyond  our  power  of  cognizance.  How  strange  it  seems, 
Bometimes,  to  me,  that  we  should  think  of  any  thing  but  the  dust 
wherein  we  must  lie  and  fade,  even  as  it  were  to-morrow.  Yet  here 
we  are,  looking  now  to  the  past — that,  to  be  sure,  is  certain  !  —  now 
to  futurity ;  rarely  —  at  least  with  me  —  pausing  amidst,  and  appre- 
ciating, the  present.  The  ties  that  bind  our  miserable  flitting  hours 
and  days,  what  are  they  ]  A  joy  !  a —  nothingness !  Broken,  lost, 
forgotten,  for  ever  and  ever !  Father !  Sister !  Lover !  these  are  deep 
and  gentle  sounds ;  and  yet  they  faint  and  die  away,  even,  as  our 
lips  unclose  to  utter  them. 

'  I  will  e'en  to  my  dreams,  and  they  sometimes  are  wondtous  fair. 
Oh,  how  I  love  to  dream  !  When  night  with  her  mysterious  hours 
comes  on,  heaven !  't  is  a  blessed  thing  to  close  our  eves  in  sleep  I 
Strange,  secret  sleep ;  unguarded,  unaware !  Rain,  flood  your  worst ! 
I  soon  shall  bid  your  dreariness  good  night !  Ay,  drip  and  drench ; 
there  may  be  brightening  skies  and  sunny  fields  under  my  good  cur- 
tains, whence  your  damp  influence  will  surprisedly  depart,  to  bother 
some  waking  and  less  fortunate  mortal.  It  soon  will  matter  not  to 
me,  I  trow,  whether  there  be  storm  or  starlight  above,  or  peace  or 
turbulence  below.  Good  night  to  lonely  rooms,  and  repining  thoughts, 
and  wicked  impatience,  and  unthankful  misgivings  !  Qood  night  to 
thee,  my  whilome  near  companion,  and  good  night  to  beauteous  Anna 

B ,  whom  I  saw  this  evening  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  likened 

her  to  the  Peris. 

•  •  '  To  me,  who  have  known  that  happiness  which,  God  forgive 
me  !  seemed  high  as  the  highest,  and  who  now  would  fain  be  freed 
from  trusting,  as  I  have  trusted,  to  human  enjoyment  —  to  me,  the 
present  is  but  a  thankless  boon;  the  future  — I  cannot  tell  *,  the  past, 
oh,  bright  as  Spring  I'  •  ♦  •  '  Often,  after  longing  for  change, 
for  dissipation,  do  I  acknowledge  the  wisdom  that  places  me  where 
and  as  I  am.  Were  the  gaud,  uie  glitter,  of  constant  pleasure,  such 
as  I  know  exists  for  many,  to  encompass  me,  I  should  be  leas  fit, 
even  than  now,  to  hold  upon  my  daily  course.    As,  it  is,  I  do  look 
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out  upon  the  quiet  stars  at  night,  and  hold  communion  with  my 
eternal  soul ! 


'  Fanny  H ,  the  youthful,  the  beloved,  gone  down  in  utter 

silence  to  the  grave  !  Her  beautiful  name,  when  I  speak  of  lighter 
things,  and  her  sweet  living  face,  rise  before  me  with  a  vividness  for 
which  I  cannot  account.  Who,  oh !  who,  shall  dare  approach  the 
mother's  and  the  father's  yearning  grief,  that  have  looked  their  last 
upon  a  child  like  theel — that  have  stood  together  beside  that  unshared 
pillow,  and  bent  them  down  to  thine  unanswering  lips,  and  laid  their 
trembling  hands  upon  thy  lifeless  brow,  and  whispered  '  Gone !'  Ob, 
colder  to  them  shall  be  the  summer,  with  her  bursting  bloom,  than 
any  winter's  hour  when  thou  wert  by,  and  spoke,  and  smiled ! 
Death  !  it  cometh  to  each ;  but  to  see  a  child  of  light  like  thee,  laid 
thus  within  the  trodden  dust ;  to  know  the  throbbing  hopes,  and  jays, 
and  brightened  images,  that  must  have  lived  in  thee,  and  tbink  upon 

thy  grave, 

'  Doth  mock  us  drearly,  in  oar  busy  places.' 

•  •  '  Dreary  to-day  as  clouds,  and  cold,  and  cankered  fallins 
leaves,  could  make  it.  Felt  more  forlorn  than  tongue  can  tell.  Hoped 
for  a  letter,  hoped  for  •—  enfin,  I  hope  for  all  things,  strive  for  all» 
but  the  sure  guidance  of  my  Maker,  in  the  wsy  which  leads  to  peace 
and  perfect  rest.  Could  I  but  feel  the  height  and  depth  of  heaven 
above  earth  ;  the  immaculate  truth  of  things  celestial;  the  perishing 
ashes  of  things  terrestrial ;  the  folly  of  human  wisdom ;  the  falsehood 
of  human  promise  1  But  I  feel  it  not !  With  the  very  tears  of  dis- 
appointment, and  impatience,  and  weariness,  in  my  eyes,  I  feel  it 
not !  Knowledge  and  faith  are  different  things ;  for  I  know  that  life 
is  a  sorrowful  shadow,  fleeing  away  into  darkness  ;  yet,  trust  not,  as 
we  are  commanded,  to  the  better  and  eternal  meed  beyond.  I  do 
not  realize  that  bliss,  before  which  the  world's  most  real,  most  un-. 
mingled  good,  is  but  a  dim  and  idle  mockery. 

'  £!h  b^  /  —  It  is  well  to  know  and  to  repeat,  the  past,  the  patt 
is  surely  and  for  ever  ours  1  Hope,  happiness,  confiding  days,  and 
kind  and  fairy  eves,  and  blessed  phantasies,  have  all  been  mine ; 
and  in  the  very  winter  of  life's  course,  /  toill  remember.  Friends  may 
forsake,  foes  may  pursue,  ties  that  bind  all  human  beings  with  an 
undisputed  power,  be  broken,  lost,  trampled  ;  there  are  momenta, 
oh,  I  KNOW  it !  which  quit  our  memory  but  in  the  grave  ;  and  these, 
it  may  be,  are  they  which  mount  with  us  in  everlasting  life  hereafter.* 

•     •    '  I  love  not  the  life  I  'm  leading.     For  the  society  I  meet  in 

P ,  it  amounts  {la  plus  art)  to  just  precisely  000.     I  join  in  it 

of  an  evening ;  talk,  giggle,  perhaps  sing  a  song ;  and  if  I  catch  the 
Bight  of  a  star  in  heaven,  or  the  moon  stealing  in  upon  nonsense  and 
noise,  off,  off  go  my  thoughts  on  their  fleet-winged  errands,  bringing 
me  back  no  likeness  of  aught  which  is  near  and  around  roe.  What 
has  come  over  mei  In  other  days,  the  most  common  have  interested, 
the  most  simple  have  satisfied  me.'  •  •  'If  that  man  comes  ever 
to  see  me  again,  I  must  be  carried  out  insensible  1  Stiff,  prosy, 
smiling  wretch  I  What  pauses,  big  with  awfulness,  I  suffered  to 
occur,  in  the  *  din,  distant'  hope  that  he  would  go ;  and  there  he  aat. 
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*  yes,  ma  'am/  '  yes,  ma  'am/  till  my  patience  jumped  quite  off  her 
monument.  The  bare  recollection  of  being  subject  two  or  three 
houm  to  that  youth's  narcotic  devoirs,  makes  me  as  white  as  snow  1 
Bitter  is  a  dun,  protruding  chin,  looking  over  a  collarless  black  cravat  1 
Bitter  is  straight  lank  hair  !  Bitter  are  two  great  red  hands  !  Bitter 
is  a  vile-made  boot,  with  nails  in  the  heel  1     Bitter  is  Mr  -— —  I 


'  Raint,  cold,  forlorn  I  But  there  is  never  a  day,  upon  which  I  do 
not  open  mine  eyes  at  morning,  with  an  instant  thankfulness  that  I 
am  alive  upon  God's  earth  ;  that  1  shall  behold  the  blessed  faces  of 
my  familiar  aflection  ;  that  1  shall  hear  the  sounds  of  all  familiar 
things ;  that  my  full  heart  is  beating;  that  these  veins  are  warm  and 
glowing  with  the  cheerful  'tide  of  life  I'  •  •  '  Looked  out  this* 
morning  upon  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage,  their  glittering  -summer 
dew  and  song ;  upon  sear  places  amidst  the  grass,  and  sullenness 
over  the  waters,  and  the  brooding  sorrow  of  a  wet  November  day 

Eervading  earth  and  air;  yet  my  spirit,  nowise  hindered,  spread 
er  untouched  pinions,  and  1  blessed  the  hour  that  saw  and  sees 
me  living!  Ay,  'tis  pleasant!  Who' shall  say, '  There  it  no  good 
thing  in  ui  V  Yet  so  cry  the  preachers,  and  among  them,  that  nasal- 
voiced  abhorrence  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  -m  Oh  false  and  fatal 

scheme !  Do  I  not  know  there  are  existences  within  a  human  bosom, 
of  most  acceptable  beauty,  teaching  gentleness  to  the  lips,  and  kind- 
ness  to  the  soul,  and  rising  in  odor  neither  '  distastetul,' nor  '  dis* 
dained,'  toward  the  altars  of  yonder  unimagined  heaven  1 

'  Been  troubled  all  this  day  about  a  dress  I  Even  so ;  the  shape  of 
a  garment  to  enfold  and  beautify  the  form  we  are  told  is  clay,  is  suf- 
ficient to  disturb  our  philosophy!  And  so  snali  it  be,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Aspiring  now  to  kindred  and  likeness  with  the 
angels,  now  vexed  and  wearied  by  the  meanest  insignificance,  we  all 
pass  on  to  our  joumey^s  end,  '  contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty 
mil.'  Eh  bien  !  'T  were  a  doleful  thing,  to  often  dive  into  these 
matters. 

'  Been  spending  the  evening  with  C R  ■         •     Found  her 

alone  in  the  parlor.  Expressive  phrase !  when  two  young  women, 
not  past  their  prime  of  years,  or  pride  of  life,  convene  to  talk. 

*  Match  me,  ye  climes,'  with  any  thing  cozier  than  C 's  parlor ; 

fire,  flowers,  piano,  and  closed  shutters,  and  not  a  roan  to  inter- 
rupt, and  two  maidens,  as  I  said  before,  met  to  confabulate.  Letters 
and  love,  companions,  books,  beauty,  compared,  cut,  and  criticized, 
as  in  quick  and  grrand  review  they  pass  before  one.  How  women 
wiU  talk  1 

•  Been  to  Mr.  C 's  church,  with  Mr.  C .     Alas  !  only  in 

name  is  there  similitude  between  my  two  acquaintances.  The  one 
engaged  in  all  manner  of  holiness,  wearing  the  outward  garb  of 
plainness  and  humility ;  the  other,  seeking  afVer  mirth,  and  wonders, 
and  earthly  boons,  and  attired  in  a  fine  cloth  cloak,  with  silk  tassels.'* 

•  Wb  pleftd  guilty  to  the  cloak,  but  feel  impelled  to  defend  oorteWea  tgainst  the  im- 
pautton  of  mirth  and  wonder-aeeking,  particularly  at  church,  and  eapecially  under  the 
miniatratiooa  of  one  who  haa  the  power,  ihroush  the  eloooence  of  deep  feeling,  and  heart- 
Mt  patlioa,  to  divwt  from  the  minds  sf  bia  OMrars  tU  tbongbta  aava  those  swakened 
bf  his  slieciaoDSte  laborSL  Sou 
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'  Returned  from .    Home  —  beloved  and  early  home  —  I 

bid  thee  hail  again  1  Changed  as  thou  art  from  constant  cheerfulness  to 
the  shadow  of  sorrow ;  lost,  blessed  scene !  as  is  thy  sound  of  blithe 
voices,  and  laughter,  and  music,  and  harmless,  kindly  mirth,  my  very 
heart  is  glad  —  Rlad,  though  the  tear  is  in  my  eye  —  to  return 
among  thy  still  and  dear  familiar  things.  God  !  how  they  rise  up,  and 
speak  to  me,  as  with  a  voice  !  I  hear  the  echo  of  my  childhood's  laugh- 
ter !  I  see  the  gleaming  faces  of  my  happy  childhood's  mates  !  I 
hail  anew  the  wonder  of  the  waters  !  I  chase  the  startled  wings  of 
fleeing  butterflies.  Dear,  holy  home  1  might  I  but  die  within  thy  well 
known  sight !  But  if  I  am  to  leave  thee,  I  will  tear  from  my  bosom, 
for  the  sake  of  him  that  loveth  me,  all  wild  and  haunting  memories. 
Not  once  hereafter  will  I  seek  the  dark  comer,  to  gather  up  thy 
vanished  blessedness,  to  count  thy  hoarded  hours  of  merry  times 
and  fresh  —  to  see  thee  as  thou  wert,  my  home,  and  weep ! 

*  I  know  not  wherefore,  but  this  Sunday  afternoon  reminds  me 
more  strongly  and  strangely  than  common,  of  olden  words  and  days. 
The  warm  air  is  abroad,  mocking  the  reign  of  dismal  February ;  the 
snow  patters  from  the  eaves  in  twinkling  drops ;  the  sun — just  like 
the  blessed  sun  of  other  days !  —  is  on  my  head  ;  I  think  of  thee, 

my  lost  and  sainted !  of  the  heaven  spread  out  in  peace  and 

Jove  above  mine  eyes ;  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  vanished  or  forth- 
coming tributes,  or  ties,  or  trials,  stretching  beside  and  beyond  me. 
So  the  winter  is  rolling  onward  and  away.  The  Spring !  Perchance 
she  even  now  seeketh  her  buds,  to  awaken  their  slumber,  and  her 
breezes,  to  attune  them  to  melody.  She  looketh,  perchance,  to  her 
skies,  that  their  tint  be  for  ever  unmatched  !  —  to  her  floods,  that 
they  bound  undelaying,  ere  long,  at  her  call!  There  shall  be 
spread  over  the  sweet  earth  a  pathway  of  greenness,  and  we  that 
live  on  its  bosom,  shall  watch  along  its  valleys  for  feet  which  come  not, 
and  listen  among  its  pleasant  sounds  for  voices  which  arise  not.  And 
this  is  the  cup  we  all  must  drink,  and  in  our  turn  i)e  mourned  for  a 
day,  and  missed  for  a  day,  and  go  down  to  the  dust  and  the  gnye ! 
Who  will  weep  and  stay  for  me,  when  my  hour  cometh  1  Perhaps 
none !  This  is  a  bitter  and  sad  thought  now,  were  I  to  dwell  upon  it ; 
but  when  the  time  indeed  is  at  hand,  when  the  breath  is  going  away, 
and  the  eyes  can  no  more  lift  up  themselves  to  earth  or  to  heaven, 
and  the  memories  or  scenes  of  the  life  that  is  leaving  us  are  blotted 
and  unrecognised  —  it  matters  little,  I  ween,  whose  hand  is  on  our 
head,  or  whose  yet  glowing  lip  is  pressed  to  ours «—  the  fading  and 
the  cold !     It  matters  not ! 

'  Tbv  latest  beam,  descending  sun. 

Falls  to  my  page  from  jronder  heaven ; 
I  gaze — I  yearn  —  *t  is  vainly  done  I 

ff or  sound  nor  signal  thenoe  is  given. 
The  soala  of  4ho8e  we  lose  and  love, 

May  spread  their  holy  wings  around, 
Earth* »  whispers  meet  us  —  But  ahovcL 

Beck'neth  no  finger,  brea:ks  no  souna. 
I  see  the  summoned  stars  alone. 
Gathering  in  silence  round  the  throne.* 


'  Trrri  be  surely  some  days,  or  some  hours  of  some  day  of  this 
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life,  wlierein  the  sinful  even  are  exalted  !  When  we  tread  lightly 
and  are  gleeful ;  when  the  earth  and  its  creatures  seera  better  than 
dnst,  and  clouds  are  as  good  as  the  sun,  and  frost  looks  fanciful,  and 

compliments  are  condoling,  such  as    Mr.  D 's   this  morning, 

who  alluded  to  '  the  graces  of  ray  person,'  and  we  can  think  of 
winter,  apart  from  self  destruction,  and  forgive  *yc.?,  ma^amT  Ay, 
some  days  there  are,  when  we  sit  at  ease  and  smile,  or  go  about 
our  work  with  a  lightsome  eye,  questioning  never  whence  coraeth 
our  sudden  mood,  nor  where,  ere  an  hour  is  over,  it  perchance  shall 
vanish  away.     Well !  to-day  1  'm  content !     The  future  —  there  's  a 

food  veil  pulled  over  it !  The  past,  the  past ;  't  is  gathered  hence. 
AM  !  not  was,  nor  shall  be.  I  have  a  heart,  it  slumbereth  never.  I 
have  eyes ;  they  drink  in  the  glory  of  heaven  at  night,  and  the 
brightness  of  all  earth  at  morning.  I  have  affections,  kindly  and  full. 
I  have  feet,  they  ask  no  carriage;  hands,  they  are  employed.  I 
have  thoughts,  they  track  all  space ;  and  lips,  they  sing.  I  have  a 
tongue,  it  wags ;  and  tenderness,  it  softens  roe  and  others.  I  have 
the  fire  of  pdesie,  it  blazes  with  immortal  splendor;  a  pen,  it 
pokes  it.     To-day  I  am  content. 

*  Wish  1  did  not  get  over  my  indignations  so  easily ;  but  I  do, 
and  have,  since  I  first  arose  like  a  star  in  the  world's  sight.  Never 
can  keep  ajronted.  Duration  of  displeasure  is  utterly  impossible 
and  unknown  to  me.  I  reTnember,  but  not  for  one  day  in  anger. 
Yes,  many  a  little  act  is  done  and  past  against  me,  as  against  others. 
I  can  recall  them,  afterward,  instanter,  at  any  time,  but  all  feeling  is 
then  gone  concerning  them. 

They  say  too,  love  is  an  illusion,  a  magic  dream,  a  flitting,  un- 
reached something,  undefined  in  youth,  unpossessed  in  age  ;  a  winged 
and  phantom  wanderer  through  earth's  starlight  eves  and  listening 
bowers.  Love !  That 's  a  funny  thing,  or  shade,  or  whatsoever  it 
be,  unhinging  the  stateliest,  unhousing  the  safest,  waylaying  the 
armed,  anatomizing  the  gigantic,  prostrating  and  beggaring  the  proud 
and  the  miser  I 


Soon  after  her  marriage,  in  May,  1833,  Mrs.  Phillips  removed, 
with  her  accomplished  husband  —  who  had  been  appointed  to  an 
important  official  station  in  the  *  Military  Academy*  — to  West  Point. 
Here,  amidst  the  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  charming  spot, 
and  in  the  society  of  friends,  whom  she  soon  gathered  around  her, 
not  less  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  intel- 
lect, than  the  ingenuousness  and  fascination  of  her  manners,  she 
passed  the  happiest  period  of  her  after  life.  The  poetry  of  the  scenery, 
together  with  the  new  and  delightful  relations  upon  which  she  had 
entered,  seems  to  have  endeared  the  spot  to  her  affection,  beyond 
even  the  home  of  her  childhood.  *  The  fair  beauty  of  sweet  May,' 
she  writes,  subsequently,  to  her  absent  husband,  '  seems  at  last  to 
have  received  permission  to  come  fully  out.  Her  breath  is  ou  the 
air,  her  greenness  in  the  valleys,  her  presence  every  where.  Again, 
dearest  husband,  I  can  enjoy  the  enchantments  of  this  our  favorite 
post,  only  wishing  for  ever  for  your  companionship,  to  complete  the 
pleasure  I  must  always  have,  while  beholding,  day  by  day,  what  I 
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verily  believe  to  be  the  loveliest  work  of  nature  in  this  world.'  WbeOi 
afterward,  a  'happy  wife  and  happier  mother/ she  dwells,  in  epistles 
to  her  distant  companion,  upon  the  thousand  endearments  and  ten- 
dernesses which  are  mingled  with  the  remembrances  of  West  Point» 
the  ever  pours  out  her  spirit  in  heart-felt  and  touching  reminiscence. 
'  That  was  a  happy  and  a  blessed  time,'  says  she,  writing  from  Phila- 
delphia, '  that  we  lived  together  in  our  cottage  on  the  rocks  !  Sweet 
is  the  memory  of  our  pleasant  hours,  too  soon,  too  soon  destroyed ! 
Never  have  I  since  tasted  true  pleasure.'  In  passages  of  the  annexed 
journal,  kept  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  absence  of  OapC  Phillips^ 
at  a  far  western  military  station,  as  well  as  in  the  private  correspon- 
dence, to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  from  which  we  shall  quote 
hereafter,  a  vivid  picture  may  be  gleaned  of  the  domestic  scenes 
and  events  so  fondly  cherished. 


*  SwBBT  Pennsylvania  friends,  and  you  ye  streets  all  crossing  one 
another,  like  so  many  brothers  and  sisters,  five  months  have  I  been 
living  and  walking  among  you,  yet  written  down  nothing  of  the 
divers  experiences  and  fancies,  which  in  that  time  have  signalized 
my  days  at  board.  Five  months  passed  for  ever  I  and  I  stand  looking 
after  them,  as  a  thing  oT  course ;  neither  conscious  that  they  have 
gone  to  witness  for  me,  with  any  particular  degree  of  praise  or  faith, 
nor  yet  resolving  that  the  five  to  come  shall  be  adorned  by  any 
extra  effort  at  the  necessary  subjugation  of  pride,  vanity,  or  lightness, 
to  the  rules  of  meekness,  diffidence,  and  sobriety.  Wont  moralise, 
nor  yet  soliloquize ;  for  where  *s  the  use  ?  Here  's  an  emphatic  ques- 
tion!    I  wonder,  though,  why  there 's  a  mark  set  upon  all  persons 

'  seriously  inclined  V     There 's  Mistress  W ,  arrived  to-day  from 

Wilmington ;  I  knew,  before  she  mounted  three  stairs,  that  she  had 
'  met  with  a  change ;'  orders  about  trunks,  issued  each  in  a  chastened, 
uncertain  key,  as  if  the  owner  might  n't  live  to  get  out  her  common 
habiliments.  'T  is  too  true!  Something  nasal  and  sepulchral  always 
distinguishes  the  elect.  I  never  yet  was  mistaken  in  man  or  woman 
who  had  '  a  prospect !'  Anticipations,  one  would  think,  reaching  in 
blessed  assurance  beyond  the  swift-departing  mockeries  of  the  world, 
should  cheer  the  eyes,  and  make  music  in  the  voice  of  the  chosen. 
Wherefore  then  hang  ye  your  heads,  and  dole  ye  out  out  your  daily 
phrases,  O,  children  of  happiness  I  for  such  you  avow  yourself  to  be  f* 


*  Stsanob  life  I  lead  here,  so  long,  uncaring  and  uncared  for ;  I, 
whose  inward  strings  are  capable  of  playing  to  a  thousand  different 
delightful  airs ;  whose  ears  and  eyes  are  wont  to  report  me  every 
sight  and  movement  of  society.  Time  was,  I  used  to  burnish  my 
outward  woman,  for  the  pleasing  essay  of  a  gracious  appearance  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  *  Company  down  stairs'  once  suggested  to 
my  brain  the  idea  of  some  cheery  assemblage,  primed  with  piquant 
discourse,  and  happy  efficiency.  Nobody  in  this  house  to  whom  I 
•ver  open  my  mouth  !  Oh !  I  'm  tired  of  belonging  to  nobody !  Soli- 
tude 's  a  fine  thing,  if  one  may  choose  the  when  and  whereabout* 
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Commend  me,  with  a  heart  full  of  rich  fancies,  and  eyea  athirst  for 
greenness,  ^  to  the  soft  shining  dew,  and  silence  of  the  river's  slo- 
ping bank  !  Leaves  must  be  there,  glossy  and  thick,  and  the  cool 
twlm  of  June's  descending  day.  Or  starlight  is  sweet,  as  alone,  at 
the  dark  window,  forgetful  of  our  household  forms  and  faces,  for  one 
pnre  and  acceptable  moment,  we  look  up  in  yearning  and  in  love  to 
the  holy  and  voiceless  mysteries  of  God.  World  o£  our  eyes  / — what 
art  thou,  that  we  tread  thee  sometimes  in  utter  impatience  of  what 
is  common  and  lowly ;  that  we  take  upon  us  to  denounce  those  per- 
ceptions whereon  thy  music,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  and  bloom,  fall 

unacknowledged  and  unaware  1  •  •  Eh  bien,  since  the  W 's  left, 

I  'm  stagnate !  No  feelings,  no  wishes,  no  ambition  to  wear  my  blue 
gown.  Husband  at  Arkansas ;  home  at  West  Point.  Oh,  for  a 
house  once  more,  whereof  I  carry  the  keys,  and  pour  out  teal  Here 's 
little  Miss  Phillips,  mj  first  olive  branch,  must  be  praised  for  all  the 
life  and  promise  remaining  in  me.  Her  voice  playeth  for  me  '  a 
pleasant  tune,'  her  free  laugh  ringeth  silver !  Now,  peace  be  with 
thee,  my  child,  my  child  1  Crod  knows  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  look 
along  the  path  thy  tender  feet  must  cross,  to  remember  the  thoughts 
which  one  by  one  must  break  into  that  harmless  bosom,  ere  the  quiet 
dew  of  its  infancy,  and  the  trustful  -flowering  of  its  youth,  are  swept 
away  for  ever  1  Dearest,  must  it  be  t  Is  it  in  vain  I  lift  my  depro- 
cating  hands,  bidding  good  angels  guard  thee  1  Is  thy  lot  indeed 
upon  thee,  little  one  ]' 


'  I  'vB  seen  some  variety  of  earthly  pilgrims  here.  Trunks,  canes, 
and  valises,  of  sundry  hues  and  shapes,  followed  up  and  in  by  their 
owners.  Some  talk  politics,  some,  according  to  their  own  ingenious 
taste,  amuse  themselves  in  the  fancied  erection  of  the  famous  '  monu- 
ment' From  last  advices,  our  country's  father  was  to  be  exposed 
seven  thousand  feet  in  the  open  air ;  quite  invisible,  't  was  thought, 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  leaving  a  pleasing  conviction  in  the  bosoms  of 
bis  patriotic  children  that  he  is  certainly  there  1  Assuredly  people 
have  very  different  noses,  mouths,  and  hair,  but  I  'm  afraid  mankmd 
are  terribly  alike,  at  last;  just  so  many  letters  on  the  same  business, 

folded  up  and  addressed  to  different  persons.     Mrs.  S ,  who,  for 

a  consideration,  entertains  my  nurse,  my  pledge,  and  myself,  receives 
also  transient  visiters.  Thereby  am  I  enabled,  from  my  comer  on 
the  sofa,  to  review  the  comers  as  they  'flit  and  fade.*  Nobody  laughs 
^good  laugh^  says  a  good  thine,  nor  notices,  by  any  indication,  the 
fullest  flood  of  winter's  moonlight  that  ever  falls  clear  and  untar- 
nished through  Dame  S 's  windows,  over  the  carpet!     Ergo, 

there  's  neither  genuine  mirth,  quick-witted  skull,  nor  flavor  of  senti- 
ment, among  the  whole  itinerant  host  of  travellers  coming  under 
mine  observation,  since  Aog^st 

*0\xtfiaBtures^  chez  M'me  S ,are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P 1  twosquatj 

square  figures  from  St.  S s,  Madame  having  the  advantage  by  a 

head  of  hair  built  straight  up  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  with  a  great  con- 
greflration  of  viney  curls  trailing  over  the  top  of  a  sort  of  braid-fence, 
on  Uie  summit  of  her  crown.    Monsieur,  Umt  a%  contrairei  being  guilt- 
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less  of  a  neck,  sinks  hopelessly  down  into  his  garments,  like  a  toad 
in  a  high-collared  coat.     Two  vulgar-looking  little  squabs  bless  the 

connubial   entwinement  of  Mr.  and  M*me  P ,  who  appear  at 

dessert  with  blue  check  aprons,  and  appetites  by  no  means  scrimp. 

There  's  Mrs.  R ,  much  on  a  line  with  t'  odier,  saving  whitish 

viney  curls  instead  of  black,  and  the  possession  of  dyspepsia,  which 
causeth  her  to  destroy,  she  being  under  a  regifnen,  all  the  sponge- 
cake at  table.  There 's  a  Mr.  R.,  also,  belonging  to  this  fair  malade, 
whose  forte  seems  bowing  to  every  body,  and  saying, '  Yes,  Sir — yes, 

Sir.'     There's  old,  old  Mr,  L ,  enlivening  his  antique  state,  by 

frequent  spring-time  allusions  ;  pretends  to  like  '  snow-balling ;'  urges 
on  the  public  what  a  d — 1  of  a  beau  he  used  to  be  with  the  ladies ; 
insinuating,  by  many  a  furtive  glance,  as  he  protrudes  his  dwindled 
limb  toward  the  fire,  '  That  was  the~  leg  for  a  boot  !*  But  over  all, 
commend  me  to  an  old,  lean  maid,  with  young,  full  airs,  and  gallo- 
pades.     Oh,  burthensome  friskiness !     Ob,  damaged  singing-voice  ! 

Miss  L is  the  last  rose  left  unplucked,  on  her  ancient  father's 

fading  bush.  Sweet  Grace,  (for  such  is  her  name,)  step  forth  !  Surely 
my  Atalanta,  thou  'rt  shod  in  mail;  thou  shak'st  the  house  I  Indeed, 
old  damsel,  I  've  no  inborn  spite  against  thee,  but  your  affections,  I 
clearly  discover,  are  far  from  being  scattered  on  my  grateful  head. 
My  sins  against  you,  rose  of  Sharon  !  are  only  younger  days,  a 
smoother  tongue,  and  better  courtesies  of  strangers  journeying  this- 
way.  «  *  Fidgetty,  snappish  and  suspicious,  I  believe  M'lle  to  be 
malicious  enough  for  any  evil  length.  Her  sweetest  regulated  address 
sounds  premonitory  of  a  quarrel ;  her  best  arranged  attitude  looks 
indicative  of  a  stamp.  Five  or  six  women  at  board,  and  you  could  n't 
drain  from  all  their  united  spirits  drops  enough  to  concoct  one  soul ! 
What  sustains  my  vital  principle  so  long,  I  cannot  tell.  Go  every 
evening  in  the  parlor,  there  they  sit ;  table  in  the  centre,  muslin 
hemming  by  the  yard ;  sore-throat  cures  descanted  on  by  the  quart ; 
extraordinary  shrinking  of  flannel,  if  not  properly  washed,  decried 
and  lamented,  and  all  with  as  much  important  interest  as  though  the 
flimsy  discussion  embraced  the  hopes  of  immortality.  Our  medical 
students  are  increased  to  six  ;  three  last,  through  intolerable  stingi- 
ness, or  better,  actual  poverty,  have  taken  one  small  room.  I  do  hold 
that  no  full  grown  men,  however  linked  in  friendship's  holy  bonds, 
could,  under  any  common  circumstances,  be  induced,  nay,  driven,  to 
apply  to  Morpheus  every  night  in  triplicates,  for  his  drowsy  favors. 
*  •  Any  way,  I  do  despise  medical Mudeuts  ;  the  pompous,  ignorant, 
wordy,  strutting  geese  !     Oh,  this  is  some  relief!  —  for  I  long  every 

minute  to  box  their  ears  !     There,  take  it.  Dr.  R !  and  you,  you 

fat,  unmannorcd  lump  !  —  and  you,  above  the  whole  classic  group,  you 
mincing,  smoking,  be-singed,  and  curly  sap  !  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  —  withal  in  as  soft,  assured  a  tone,  as  though  your  Indian-beads 
were  '  pearls  1'  #  •  *  Strange  how  some  people  are  satisfied  with 
whatever  they  can  get !  There  *s  Miss  L— — ,  and  the  rest,  all  trying 
to  make  themselves  seductive  in  the  eyes  of  as  vulgar,  rough  a  por- 
tion of  our  country's  youth,  as  ever  fed  on  com-braad.  Doubtless  it 
is  delightful  to  be  able  to  mix  our  respective  ingredients  with  what- 
ever compound  is  likely  for  a  season  to  be  continually  placed  in  our 
sight,  and  by  our  side.     Can 't  submit  I     Stay  up  stairs,  first,  from 
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one  week  to  another.  I  there  have  ray  baby,  my  thoughts,  and 
(woman's  mighty  solace !)  abundance  of  plain  sewing.  Happy  sex ! 
who  find  our  Egeria  within  the  compass  of  a  small  wicker-work 
basket,  while  the  breast  of  tired  and  toiling  man  beats  only  responsive 
to  the  voice  of  ambition,  or  the  chink  of  riches.  There  's  an  idea 
going  the  rounds,  that  the  *  sphere  of  woman  is  contracted.'  She 
can 't  skate  on  the  Delaware,  nor  walk  down  by  herself  to  the  Ex- 
change, to  hear  the  morning  news ;  but  there  are  '  excellent  plots' 
in  the  arrangement  of  patch-work,  and  life's  sweetness  comes  to  a 
focus  in  the  boiling  midst  of  a  kettle  of  molasses  candy  !' 


STANZAS. 


"^  '  We  met  and  we  p«rt«d.' 

Wb  met !    I  clasped  as  fair  a  hand 

As  ever  graced  an  earthly  form ; 
Its  answenn^  touch  was  mild  and  bland  -^ 

Was  witchmg,  soft,  and  warm. 
We  met !    1  saw  an  eye  as  bright 

As  is  the  eldest  star  of  even ; 
It  shed  such  rsys  of  melting  light 

As  beam  around  the  queen  of  beaten. 

I  heard  a  voice,  whose  low-breathed  tone 

Was  sweet  as  an  .£olian  strain ; 
Cheering,  as  in  the  burning  zone 

The  wind's  first  whisper  on  the  main. 
I  saw  a  lip  whose  ruby  hue 

Put  painting's  brightest  tint  to  shame, 
And  sparkled  wiih  as  pure  a  dew 

As  e'er  was  sipped  by  morning's  beam. 

That  cheek  where  rose  and  lily  vie, 

And  each  alternate  gains  the  prize. 
Beamed  like  a  summer's  sunset  sky, 

When  snow-white  cloud-wreaths  blend  its  dyea. 
A  swan  had  marked  that  neck  of  white 

With  envious  yet  enamoured  eve; 
Warbling,  he  sank  from  'neath  the  light. 

And  left  to  her  his  melody. 

And  those  who  saw  that  brow,  might  deem 
An  ancient  tale  with  truth  was  nfc, 

And  think  that  there  a  heavenly  beam 
Had  warmed  the  msrble  into  life. 

Her  hair  was  of  such  mingled  tint, 
That  to  describe  one  shade  were  vain ; 


\ 


\    Its  varying  hues  the  sunbeams  paint  j0 

^       On  waving  fiqids  of  golden  grain.  .^W 

That  vqI^^^d  Ifcned  to  winning  note^^F   f 

Those^lrms  aroundPlne  wova^lheir  spell; 
But  on  thf  past  the  vision  floav^ 

Of  one!  learned  to  love  togaell. 
Wepartei!    Cbill  that  lily  HR, 

And  c#d  th^eye  had  le^bd  to  be ; 
And  Giufia.  on  a  foreign  strand 

I  pour  this  Strain  of  love  to  thee  l  -,  ^ 
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THE  OLD   TOWN   PUMP. 


'  AnD  a  good  ifitny  of  y*  town  of  Boston  can  teatifie,  that  evill  apirita  have  greatljr 
Ifoiibled  tham,  appearing  m  diverae  forms  and  ahapea,  and  aomocimaa  coaliDmiig  thav 
hateiull  viait%  at  brief  intanralii^  for  nearly  a  whole  moneth  at  a  time.' 

Cotton  Miraaa. 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  loDff  before  our  good  ancestors,  the  colo- 
nists, thought  of  throwing  off  tbe  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  there  was 
an  old  pump,  situated  at  tbe  foot  of  Oopp's  Hill.  In  its  best  days, 
it  bad  been  celebrated  for  supplying  tbe  Nortb  End  with  tbe  purest 
water  in  Boston.  It  bad  its  failings,  however,  as  what  pump  has 
not  ?  It  resolutely  refused  water,  save  early  in  tbe  morpinff  or  late 
at  night.  When  morning  and  night  came,  therefore,  it  was  thronged 
with  '  regular  customers,'  who,  notwithstanding  the  large  numbers, 
peaceably  took  their  turn,  without  even  so  much  as  shoving  or  push- 
ing, to  gain  precedence.  Alas !  how  short  is  human  life !  Not  one 
of  all  the  goodly  company  who  were  wont  to  resort  to  that  pump, 
are  now  living.  They  have  wasted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
even  their  names  have  perished  !  The  venerable  old  relic,  too,  its 
antiquated  handle,  its  curious-crooked  nose,  its  old-fashioned  shoe, 
and  its  short,  round  body,  and  thick  cap,  with  '  Timothy  Block, 
Maker,  1700,'  engraved  upon  it,  has  pensbed.  Ah,  me!  that  old 
pump  !  which  once  served  as  a  landmark  to  a  lost  townsman  in  a  dark 
uight,  even  as  the  light-house  guides  the  tempest-tossed  mariner, 
which  was  the  assignation-place,  the  trysting-tree,  could  it  have 
spoken,  what  tales  could  it  not  have  unfolded,  of  plots,  rebellion, 
and  treason  !  It  could  have  whispered,  too,  of  the  lover's  soft  tale, 
told  beneath  its  friendly  shadow.  But  it  has  perished ;  its  springs 
tiave  long  since  dried  up,  its  body  prostrated,  and  its  ancient  cap, 
w^ich  should  have  claimed  respect  for  its  antiquity,  from  the  hand  of 
sacrilege,  laid  level  with  tbe  dust.  Avarice  and  worldly  gain  has 
erected  a  block  of  buildings  upon  the  site  which  it  once  occupied, 
and  it  is  known  no  more. 

About  a  stone's  throw  from  the  spot  upon  which  it  stood,  there 
still  existed,  in  1800,  an  old-fashioned  two-story  wooden  house,  once 
painted  red,  but  so  altered  by  time,  tl^at  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its 
former  color  remained,  when  it  was  torn  down.  This  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Bill  Gray,  a  cobbler  by  trade,  who  supported  hia  mother 
and  himself  from  his  earnings,  by  mending  shoes  and  legg^ns  for  the 
good  town's  people  of  Boston.  Bill  was  fond  of  an  ej^a  glass,  and 
often  iu  tbe  summer  season,  when  his  day's  work  i|^^ver,  would 
run  dqwn  O^&e  '  Ring  George'  tavern,  only  just  foflTfew  Minutes, 
where,  in  coni^AV  with  congenial  sgirits;  he  was  pr/Hty  sure  to  spend 
half  tbe  night.  V^  J^  m 

One  evenilgiMlliz.  1750,JBill  was  K^HB  as  usual  in  the  tap-room 


of  tbe  '  Kii^  George^k^A  stoTib  had  be|n  gathering:  all  day  in  the 
heavens,  anw  just  at  nigflfeall  had  burst  \\  all  its  fury  upon  the  little 
town  of  Boston.  So  su^ft  had  beea  its  Idve^,  that  many,  who  but 
a  minute  befor^lad  pro^rosied  that^t  wu^tl^tandoubtedly  hold  off 
tin  moniinffy|0B,  in  spite  of  their  prediction,  compelled  to  fly  for 
shelter  to  fll^earest  cover.    Of  uiis  number  was  Bill  gray,  who 
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cbanced  to  be  standing  near  the  -taven^V.  It  wnsmtiiM  natural  for 


him  to  dodge  into  the  bar-room  of  -the  '  Qtp^g^^  JB^^'V'^  Bhout 
from  a  drinking  party  at  a  table  wel^omS^im,*%i^B^cfdrying  his 
wet  garments  by  the  fire,  he  took  a^eat  a^be  tal^wita  them. 

As  it  had  evidently  set  in  for  a  j^iny  j||ght,  th^H|[ty''(letermifed 
to  enioy  themselves  under  cover,  afPbicTaefiance^EUieiftorm  w]^icb 
raged  without.     Ordering  fresh  fuel  and  liquor,  nrerefore,  they^ 

?ared  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  case  would  i 
*he  wind,  weather,  crops,  and  other  topics,  which  to  this  day  fi 
materials  f<^common-place  conversation,  having  been  worn  o^ 
oompan|dfl^n  to  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
^avcMOfeir  spirits  began  to  flav,  and  all  for  want  of  something 
;ta]1c^fME^  Suddenly  one  of  the  company  proposed  that  they 
jpi^ki  all  t&fce  turns  in  relating  stories.  The  proposition  was  at 
ice  voted  a  good  one,  end  innumerable  were  the  tales  that  were 
Ebld  that  night.  Thete  was  one  in  particular,  which  was  deeply  im- 
pressed  upon  ihe  mind  4£  Bill  Gray,  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
remembered  every  pliable,  exactly  as  it  was  narrated.  The  burden 
of  the  tale  was  simply  this.  A  man,  for  some  trifling  consideratiooi 
sold  his  soul  to  Satan.     At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  he  was 

^  waited  upon  by  his  Infernal  Majesty,  and  transferred  to  his  kingdom, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  fire,  smoke,  blue  lightning,  and 
thunder. 

Ten  ifclosk  struck,  before  the  party  thought  of  breaking  up ;  and 
wbei»tbey  did,  Bill  Gray,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  ran  home 
with  all  the  speed  he  was  master  of,  keeping  his  eyes  closed  all  the 
way,  lest  he  should  meet  the  Evil  One,  and  be  tempted  to  barter  his 
hopes  of  salvation.  Afler  safely  locking  the  door,  he  began  to  con- 
sratulate  himself  upon  being  again  at  home.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
drauftht  of  water,  before  going  to  bed,  when,  happening  to  cast  a 
look  mto  the  buck^  he  perceived  that  it  was  empty.  What  was  to 
be  done  1  He  must  either  start  off  and  fill  it,  or  rise  a  great  deal 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  suited  his  habits.  He  could  not  forego 
his  moming*s  nap,  nor  could  he  bring  his  mind  to  pay  a  nocturnal 
visit  to  the  old  pump,  at  the  foot  of  Copp's,  especially  when  his  brain 
was  filled  with  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  the  heroes  of  such  awfiil 
legends  as  he  had  heard  that  evening.  But  as  the  water  must  be 
had,  he  decided,  after  a  severe  mental  struggle,  that  the  best  thing  he 
oould  do,  would  be  at  once  to  start,  before  his  courage  could  have 
time  to  evaporate.  Seizing  the  bucket,  he  rushed  in  desperation  out 
of  the  house,  and  took  his  way,  by  the  shortest  cut,  to  the  pump. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  the  clouds  breaking  away,  gave  tokens  of 
a  fair  day  on  the  morrow.    But  Bill  cared  not  for  this ;  his  greatest 

*  solicitude  was,  to  get  back  in  the  least  possible  time,  without  meeting 
the  Imp  of  Darkness.  He  soon  found  himself  alonnide  the  pump, 
and  under  the  faint  glimmering  lamp,  which  the  inbabitanta  of  the 
'  North-End  had  purchased  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  planted  near 
it  Suspending  his  bucket  under  the  nose,  be  clutched  the  handle, 
and  moved  it  convulsively  up  and  down  a  dozen  times,  but  without 
■uecess.  Not  a  drop  flowea.  Again  he  tried,  and  yet  again,  but  a 
long,  dry  coufh  was  all  he  could  elicit.  In  his  vexation,  he  raised 
*  his  arm,  and  Sealt  the  inanimate  offender  a  severe  blow  with 
cleached  fist 
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'  Come,  look  out  how  vpu  hit  me,  Bill  Gray  1'  said  a  gruff  voice. 


close  to  him/ 

Bill  rai8e(}Jiis^y08,  in  Hpfeigoed  astonishment,  and  beheld,  seated 
across  the  nose  oyJ^e  pump,  a  little  figure  scarcely  two  feet  in  height, 
dr^sed  in  a  blasjSuit,  witfaua  re^voollen  cap  on  his  head.  He  was 
on^entire  defcvrnSfty.  On  his  *back  he  carried  a  miniature  raoun- 
taio^his  head  was  larger  than  any  three  Bill  had  ever  seen  ;  his  legs 
we^like  drum-sticks,  and  his  face  was  lit  up  with  a  hideous  ex- 
pre|Upn,  while  from  his  eyes  there  darted  an  unearthly  twinkle. 

*  mio  —  who  are  you  V  stammered  Gray.  ^ 

'  My  name  is  Knippercrack,'  answered  the  same  gru4li|||}ice  :  '  I 
am  the  tutelar  genius  of  this  pump.     I  preside  over  its  destinies,  and^^ 
I  won't  permit  it  to  be  abused,  especially  by  one  upoq^  whom  it  ho^^K. 
been  in  the  habit  of  conferring  its  favors.*  n^?^ 

As  he  said  this,  the  little  man  clapped  his  hands,  and  gave  vent  tdM 
something  between  a  screech  and  a  howl,  which  reechoed  through', 
the  neighborhood,  until  it  seemed  that  it  w6*u1d  lift  the  very  roofs  of 
the  houses  ;  and  our  hero  fancied  he  could  hear  the  same  cry  re- 
peated in  chorus  by  a  thousand  voices,  on  the  summit  of  Copp's. 

'Now,  tell  me,'  growled  the  genius  —  *tell  me  truly,  or  I'll  pass 
you  over  to  the  good  people  up  the  hill  there  —  what  are  you  doing  * 
here,  at  this  time  of  night  1'  §  , 

Bill  made  out  to  say  that  he  was  after  water. 

'Hoo!  hool  hool'  yelled  Knippercrack.  *Hoo!  hoo  I  hool*  re- 
peated the  chorus  on  the  hill.  '  Tell  that  to  those  whom  you  can 
make  believe  it !'  continued  Knippercrack,  with  a  laugh  of  derision  ; 
*  come  after  water  at  this  time  of  night  ?  All  fudge  !  You  lie,  Bill 
Gray  ! —  you  know  you  lie  !' 

Although  Bill  was  undoubtedly  the  biggest  coward  in  Boston,  still 
he  could  not  stand  and  hear  himself  thus  berated,  without  feeling 
a  hearty  good  will  to  upset  the  little  gentleman  into  the  shoe  of  the 
pump  —  if  he  only  dared  !  Such  thoughts  did  indeed  flit  across  his 
mind  ;  and  growing  bolder  by  degrees,  he  ventured  to  survey  more 
closely  the  person  of  the  diminutive  imp,  and  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  his  strength  and  his  own,  and  the  probable  result  of  a 
rough-and-tumble. 

*  J '11  bet  I  can  wallop  him  I'  exclaimed  Bill,  mentally,  '  right  be- 
tween his  peepers.     I  '11  try  it !' 

*  No  you  won't,  Bill ;  you  '11  wish  you  had  n't,  if  you  do !'  growled 
Knippercrack. 

Bill  started  back  in  amazement.  The  little  man  had  read  his  most 
secret  thoughu  I 

'  I  did  n't  say  nothin','  said  Gray. 

'  No,  but  you  thought  so,'  retorted  the  genius. 

'I'll  thank  you  for  my  bucket^  I'll  be  goin'  home,  I  guess,'  said 
Bill,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  tim^  he  had  been  screwing  up 
his  courage  to  make  the  demand. 

'  Your  bucket !  Hoo !  hoo  1  hoo !'  And  again  the  chorus  on  the 
hill  repeated,  '  Hoo !  hoo  1  hoo  !' 

'  Look  here.  Bill  Gray  I'  cried  Knippercrack  ;  and  therewith  he 
kicked  the  bucket  into  the  shoe  of  the  pump.  Bill  sprang  toward  it, 
but  before  he  reached  it,  he  found  himself  unaccountably  rooted  to 
the  spot  oa  which  he  stood.    So  strong  and  potent  were  the  inviti- 
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ble  cbaiDS  which  bound  hiin»  that  he  could  not  move  a  limb  an  inch ; 
and  to  add  to  his  distress,  the  imp  still  maintained  his  position  across 
the  nose  of  the  pump,  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee,  and  ever  and 
anon  yelling  forth  his  fearful  '  Hoo !  hoo  I  hoo  !' 

'  Run  for  your  bucket,  Bill !"  cried  Knippercrack,  giving  it  a  kick 
toward  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill.  Bill,  released  from  the  spell 
which  bound  him,  darted  after  it.  Away  it  went,  rolling  over  tomb- 
stones, graves,  and  tablets ;  and  away  went  Bill  in  pursuit,  buffet- 
ing with  the  ghosts,  eiving  out  and  receiving  blows,  but  all  in 
vain ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  think  he  had  his  bucket  safe,  than  it  was 
snatched  away  by  some  invisible  hand.  Thus  it  continued,  until 
near  morning,  and  Bill  at  last  gave  it  up  in  des|)air.  Leaving  the 
bucket  to  its  fate,  he  sought  his  humble  dwelling. 

When  the  regular  troop  repaired  to  the  pump,  in  the  morning,  to 
draw  their  accustomed  supplies  of  water,  they  found  a  bucket  filled 
to  the  brim,  suspended  under  its  nose.  Our  hero  often  related  his 
adventure,  but  as  none  of  the  good  town's  people  had  ever  heard  of 
Rnippercrack,  they  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bill  must  have 
either  been  drunk  or  dreaming. 


TH£    DYINO     GlftL* 

moN   Tue   poftT-roLio  or   a  boo  &-w  o  r  m  . 

Orr  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 

When  lich  clouds  in  the  golden  sunset  lay 
Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  ngh. 

That  come  like  music  at  the  dose  of  dav  — 
Trembling  among  the  orange  blooms,  ana  die 

As 't  were  of  very  sweetness.    She  was  gay, 
Meeekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 
Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 

And  on  her  young,  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 
A  dear  transparent  ^lor,  sat  awhile i 

'T  was  like,  a  bard  would  say,  the  morning's  blush, 
And  round  her  mouth  there  play*d  a  gentle  smil^ 

Whick  though  at  first  it  might  your  terrors  hush. 
It  could  not,  though  it  strove,  at  last  beguile  < 

And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  'rose  the  CHue  vein, 

Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain. 

The  girl  was  dying.    Touth  ^nd  beauty,  all 
Men  love  or  woman  boast  o^  was  decaying, 

And  one  bv  one  life's  finest  flojvers  did  fall 
Before  the  touch  of  Dea!TTt;  lirho  seem'd  delaying. 

As  though  he  'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
That  maiden  to  his  home.    At  last,  arraving 

Himself  in  softest  guise,  he  came :  she  sign'd 

And,  smiling  as  though  her  lover  whispered,  died ! 

He  saw  her  where  she  lay,  in  ailent  state, 
Cold  and  as  white  ss  marble :  and  her  eye, 

Whereon  such  bright  snd  beaming  beauty  sate, 
Was,  after  the  fashion  of  mortality. 

Closed  up  for  ever :  even  the  smiles  which  late 
None  could  withstand,  were  gone;  and  there  did  lie 

(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shroudms  veil,) 

By  her  a  helpless  hand,  waxen  and  pale. 

VOLT  zii,  32 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


DivocsACT  IN  America.  By  Alxsis  Db  Tocqvbvilli,  AYOcftt  k  la  Cour  Royala  de 
Paris,  etc.,  6t&  In  one  Tolume.  pp.  SOO.  New-Tork :  Gborob  Dsabbobn  and 
Company. 

M.  Db  Tocqueyillb  is  a  philosopher.  He  comprehends  men,  things,  and  eren 
the  Americans.  We  hare  hitherto  been  an  enigma  to  all  the  world ;  but  our  author 
has  at  least  partly  solred  it.  He  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  European  public  a 
key  to  our  long-concealed  mysteries ;  he  has  lifted  more  than  one  comer  of  the  Teil 
that  was  spread  over  us.  His  book  carries  on  its  face  the  marks  of  candor,  cool  and 
philosophic  discernment,  and  probability,  and  will  therefore  work  conviction  abroad. 
"Bud  seems  himself,  however,  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it  will  work  conviction  among 
us :  Mf  ever  these  lines  are  read  in  America,'  aays  he, '  I  am  well  assured  of  two 
things :  in  the  first  place,  that  all  who  peruse  them  will  raise  their  voices  to  condemn 
me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  very  many  of  them  will  acquit  me  at  the  bottom 
of  their  consciences.'  A  conviction  notwithstanding,  though  it  may  not  stand  con- 
fessed. Honestly,  however,  we  believe  he  intends  to  apply  this  remark  to  his  chap- 
ter on  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  America ;  for  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  entertain  such  an  apprehension  as  to  the  effects  of  his  book,  in  general,  on 
the  people  of  this  country.  As  a  whole,  he  has  not  executed  a  work  to  bring  a 
lasting  blush  over  our  face,  though  he  has  told  some  humiliating  truths.  He  puts  ua 
down  and  sets  us  up  alternately.  With  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  would  seem  to  be 
Bending  us  to  Coventry ;  and  with  another,  he  restores  us  to  good  society,  and  con- 
firms us  in  it.  On  one  page,  or  part  of  a  page,  nay,  by  the  sweep  and  power  of  a 
single  sentence,  a  foreigner,  who  had  no  other  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  author's  story,  might  be  excused  for  losing  all  respect  for  us ;  anon,  he 
will  be  put  all  aback  by  some  sudden  change  of  the  winds,  and  be  obliged  to  trim 
his  sails  and  right  his  bark,  to  gain  a  favorable  position  and  more  easy  course,  from 
which  he  may  gaze  with  admiration  on  that  ship  of  state  in  the  distance,  which 
rides  the  mountain  wave  with  a  grace,  and  a  dignity,  and  a  skill,  which  insures  a 
prosperous  voyage,  or  which  is  well  prepared  to  encounter  a  foe.  According  to 
M.  De  TocauEviLLE  —  and  we  must  confess  he  appears  more  studious  for  truth  than 
anxious  to  please — we  might  seem  a  people  of  contradictions,  an  agglomeration  of 
anomalous  accidents,  yet  to  be  assorted,  and  our  social  history  yet  to  be  explained, 
except  so  far  as  he  himself  has  lifted  the  veil,  and  presented  us  to  the  eyes  of  the 
European  public.  A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  things,  of  the  nature  of  facts  in 
our  history,  unknown  before  almost  to  ourselves,  he  has  opened  on  the  gaze  of  the 
world;  and  things,  too,  of  a  very  mysterious,  potential,  and  momentous  character. 
He  has  analyzed  our  history,  from  the  beginning  and  from  the  bottom,  and  aUempUd 
to  show  the  effect  and  drift  of  the  whole.  But  the  latter  task  was  too  mighty  even 
for  him.    For  notwithstanding  all  his  skill  in  combination  and  composition,  he  has 
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left  the  field  and  the  scene  a  chaos;  a  world  in  existence,  but  not  a  world  reduced  to 
order.  The  foreigner  may  see,  in  the  glass  which  our  author  has  put  into  his  hands, 
many  things  in  America  to  laugh  at,  but  there  will  also  be  forced  on  his  attention 
much  to  admire.  In  the  consultation  of  his  own  acquired  tastes  and  habits,  if 
he  ia  tolerably  well  off  in  his  own  country,  he  may  feel  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
not  desire  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  community  as  America,  but  his  next  thought 
will  be,  that  America  cannot  be  despised.  He  may  discover  a  thousand  little  things, 
but  he  will  always  find  them  planted  by  the  side  of  great  things.  He  may  see  cus- 
toms and  manners  which  to  him  would  be  uncomfortable,  but  he  will  behold  in  the 
causes  that  have  produced  them,  a  sufficient  quantum  of  redeeming  influences  to 
balance  the  account.  He  may  find  a  sort  of  rampant  freedom,  and  a  bustle  without 
any  apparent  order  or  object,  but  when  he  looks  deeper,  he  will  discover  an  indomi* 
table  respect  for  the  laws,  and  a  steady,  all-ruling  purpose  in  the  aims  and  pursuits 
of  these  go-ahead  republicans.  From  the  violent  political  agitations  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  apparent  want  of  compactness  and  vigor  in  the  body  politic,  he  may 
imagine  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  brought  it  to  the  crisis  of  its  existence ;  but 
he  will  afterward  find  that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  crisis  ever  since  it  had  any 
existence  at  all.  In  a  word,  he  will  be  surprised,  at  every  step,  at  some  new  develop- 
ment of  redeeming  qualities,  to  be  set  over  against  such  faults,  and  of  guiding,  pro* 
tecting  powers,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  such  an  active,  bustling,  and  onward  march  of 
society.  An  enigma  still  the  country  and  its  institutions  may  be,  sufficient  to  puzzle 
the  politicians  of  the  old  world  \  but  its  characters  are  reflected  from  the  dome  of 
heaven,  and  he  who  would  thoroughly  understand  them,  must  climb  and  tread 
among  the  stars.  As  M.  De  TocaucviLLB  more  than  intimates,  it  was  not  man,  but 
Goo,  that  made  America.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  high  and  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence. Man  opposes  heaven,  but  heaven,  in  spite  of  man,  rules  over  the  earth. 
'  The  powers  that  be,'  and  that  have  been,  have  armed  themselves  against  the  intra* 
dttction  and  establishment  of  free  governments;  but  God,  from  his  throne,  hat 
decreed  otherwise,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  and  irr^ 
sistibly  tending  to  this  result.  Such  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  our  author,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  him. 

M.  Db  TocaofiviLLE  has  certainly  bestowed  on  us  some  compliments — we  may 
say,  many.  For  all  that  he  has  done,  we  may  respeet  ourselves,  and  shall  ba 
respected.  Comparing  all  the  faults  he  has  found  in  us,  with  the  excellencies  he  has 
awarded  to  us,  we  are  still  a  great,  and  may  be  a  proud,  people.  Our  virtues  we 
are  accustomed  to  know,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  addicted  to  appreciate.  But  our 
author  says :  '  There  are  certain  truths  which  the  Americans  can  only  learn  from 
strangers  or  from  experience.'  Of  course,  they  are  the  more  unpleasant  truths,  in 
other  words,  our  faults.  Look  at  this:  *  If  great  writers  have  not  at  present  existed 
in  America,  the  reason  is  very  simply  given  in  these  facts :  there  can  be  no  literary 
genius,  without  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  freedom  of  opinion  does  not  exist  in 
America  I'  Surely,  if  this  be  a  truth,  we  have  first  learned  it  from  a  stranger.  But 
the  particular  and  only  application  which  he  makes  of  it,  is  rather  suspicious: 
*  There  is  no  public  organ  of  infidelity.'  That  is,  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  is 
such,  that  infidelity  cannot  show  iu  head,  and  front,  and  body,  in  an  organized  form. 
On  this  point,  this  simple  statement  may  suffice  for  all  the  needful  purposes  of  a 
reply.  Nor  would  we  suggest  that  M.  Db  Tocqubvillb  was  himself  an  infidel, 
and  grieved  at  this  negative  fact.  We  have  on  the  whole  set  him  down  for  a  Chris- 
tian. But  it  was  rather  a  blander,  at  least,  that  he  should  rest  the  truth,  and  hazard 
the  influence,  of  his  statement,  on  such  a  reference. 
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Again  our  author  says:  *  I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  independence 
of  mind,  and  freedom  of  discussion,  as  in  America.'  But  obserre,  it  is  supported 
by  the  same  reason,  occult  indeed,  though  allied  to  another  that  is  cousin  german : 
'  In  any  constitutional  state  of  Europe,  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad.'  Mr.  Spencer,  in  bis  notes  to  this  work, 
has  very  properly  qualified  and  rebuked  our  author's  treatment  of  this  subject.  We 
think  M.  D.  Tocqueville  was  led  into  error  here,  first  by  his  theory,  and  next  for 
lack  of  information  as  to  its  practical  operation.  Reckoning  the  majority  as  an 
unity,  and  assuming  that  men  are  the  same  in  the  aggregate  as  they  are  severally, 
he  jumps  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  absolute  sway  of  a  majority  is  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  an  individual :  '  For  these  reasons,'  he  says,  '  I  can  never  willingly  invest 
any  number  of  my  fellow  creatures  with  that  unlimited  authority  which  I  should 
refuse  to  any  one  of  them.' 

If  there  be  truth  and  justness  in  the  following  statement,  it  is  tremendous  indeed : 

"In  America,  the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the  liberty  of  opinioii. 
Within  these  barriers,  an  author  may  write  whatever  he  pleasei^,  but  be  will  repent  if  he  ever 
steps  bevond  them.  Not  that  be  is  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  an  auto-da-f^  but  he  is  tor- 
mented by  the  slights  and  persecution  of  daily  obloquy.  His  political  career  is  closed 
for  ever,  smce  he  has  oflfeoded  the  only  authority  which  is  able  to  promote  his  success. 
Kvery  sort  of  compensation,  even  that  of  celebrity,  is  refused  him.  Before  he  published 
his  opinions,  be  imagined  that  he  held  them  in  common  with  many  others ;  but  no 
sooner  has  be  declared  them  openly,  than  he  is  loudly  censured  by  his  overbearing  op- 
ponents, while  those  who  think,  without  having  the  courage  to  speak,  like  him,  aban- 
oon  him  in  silence.  He  yields  at  lenetb,  oppressed  by  the  daily  eflbrts  be  has  been 
making,  and  subsides  into  silenee^  as  if  he  was  tormented  by  remorse  for  having  spoken 
the  truth. 

'*  Fetters  and  headsmen  were  the  coarse  instruments  which  tyranny  formerly  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the  arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed, 
however,  to  have  been  sufi&ciently  p^ected  before.  The  excesses  of  monarchical  power 
had  devised*  a  variety  of  physical  means  of  oppression  -,  the  democrats  republics  of 
the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as  entirely  an  affair  of  the  mind,  as  that  will  which  it 
is  intended  to  coerce.  Under  the  absolute  sway  of  an  individual  despot,  the  body  was 
attacked,  in  order  to  subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped  the  blows  which  were  dirsc- 
ted  against  it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt ;  but  such  is  not  the  course  adopted  by 
tyranny  in  democratic  republics :  there  the  body  is  left  free,  and  the  soul  enslaved.  The 
sovereign  (the  majority)  can  no  longer  say,  *■  xou  shall  think  as  I  do^  on  pain  of  death ; 
hut,  you  are  free  to  thmk  differently  from  me,  and  to  retain  your  life,  your  propertyii  and 
all  that  you  possess;  but  if  such  oe  your  determination,  you  are  henceforth  an  alien 
among  your  people.  You  may  retain  vour  civil  rights,  but  they  shall  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  not  be  chosen  by  your  fellow  citizens,  though  you  solicit  their  sufifrages  i 
and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you,  if  you  solicit  their  esteem.  You  will  remain  among 
men,  but  you  will  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your  fellow  creatures  wiU 
shun  you  like  an  impure  being;  and  those  who  are  most  persuaded  of  your  innocence, 
will  abandon  you,  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned  in  their  turn.  Go  in  peace  1  I  have 
given  you  your  life,  but  it  is  so  existence  incomparably  worse  than  death,' " 

That  8  man  who  had  observed  so  profoundly  and  con«ctly  on  other  matters,  and 
an  author  who  had  written  so  well,  and  discoursed  so  eloquently,  upon  them,  could 
fall  into  this  egregious  blunder  of  theory  and  fact,  excites  our  astonishment.  Had 
we  not  other  reasons  for  giving  him  credit  for  a  christian  belief,  we  should  still  sppre- 
hend  that  he  had  found  some  occasion  in  actual  life  to  sympathize  with  the  obloquy 
of  an  avowed  and  open  infidel,  laboring  to  propagate  his  sentiments,  but  defeated  and 
borne  down  by  public  opinion,  or  with  some  other  renegade  to  well-received  and 
sacred  opinions,  who  had  dared  to  outrage  the  common  feeling  of  the  community. 
In  our  country,  this  deteription  applies  to  no  other  case  of  fact  And  yet  oar  author 
appears  to  apply  it  to  politics.    Again : 

"When  an  individual  or  a  party  is  wronged  in  the  United  States,  to  wboni  can  he 
u>ply  for  redress  1  If  to  public  opinion,  public  opinion  constitutes  the  majority ;  if  to 
the  legislator,  it  represents  the  minority,  and  implicitly  obeys  its  injunctions;  if  to  the 
executive  powerj  it  is  appointed  by  the  majority,  and  remains  s  passive  tool  in  its  hands; 
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the  public  troops  censist  of  the  majority  under  armi;  the  jury  is  the  m^ority  invested 
with  the  right  of  determining:  judicial  cases ;  and  in  certain  states,  oven  the  judges  are 
elected  by  the  majority.  However  iniquitous  or  absurd  the  evil  of  which  you  com- 
plain may  be,  you  must  submit  to  it  as  well  as  you  can." 

Doubtless  there  may  have  been  some  occasion  for  observing  the  tyranny  of  opinion 
in  our  country,  when  armed  with  the  influence  of  tb6  majority,  both  in  the  political 
and  leligioos  world,  and  in  all  other  forms  of  the  sqcial  state.  But  we  are  not  aware, 
than  any  more  perfect  state  of  society  has  yet  beij^n  invented,  than  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  And  as  our  author  appears  to  be  an  advcA^ate  of  free  governments,  and  in 
most  respects  an  admirer  of  ours,  we  will  just  introduce  the  form  he  has  suggested 
as  a  more  perfect  way :  *  That  the  legiriative  power  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 
represent  the  majority,  without  necessarily  being  the  slave  of  its  passions ;  an  exe- 
cutive, so  as  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  uncontrolled  authority ;  and  a  judiciary ,  so 
as  to  remain  independent  of  the  two  other  powers.'  Very  well.  We  know  not  but 
we  would  go  for  it,  if  it  can  be  made  practicable ;  though  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
of  the  indefinite  in  the  whole,  and  so  much  of  the  nicety  of  detail  to  be  settled,  we 
htLT  there  might  be  diiRculties  in  the  way. 

Without  descending  to  the  minutis  of  criticism,  which  lie  open  to  notice  on  the 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  author  has  executed 
a  work  for  which  the  world  ought  to  thank  him  —  the  European  world,  and  the 
American  world.  He  has  shown  us  up  to  foreigners  and  to  ourselves ;  and  though 
he  has  found  some  fault  in  us,  he  has  left  us  enough  to  be  proud  of.  He  has  con- 
vinced us  more  than  ever,  that  if  just  to  ourselves,  and  true  to  our  principles,  we  can 
yet  become,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  and  happiest  people  on  earth. 
We  have  indeed  much  to  make  us  anxious,  but  much  to  hope  for.  M.  Db  Tocaofi- 
▼iLLS  has  demonstrated  one  thing  — -  our  positive  and  relative  importance ;  and  hence- 
forth, so  far  as  the  influence  of  our  author  may  go,  and  we  predict  it  will  not  be 
■maU,  the  work!  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  it.  Let  the  following  quotations 
koifice  for  this  point,  and  for  our  part  of  duty  on  the  great  theme : 

"It  must  not  beimsgined,  that  the  impulse  of  the  British  race  in  the  new  world  can 
be  arrested.  The  dismemberment  of  the  union,  and  the  hostilities  that  might  ensue^ 
the  abolition  of  repablican  institutions,  and  the  tyrannical  government  that  might  suc- 
ceed it,  may  retard  this  impulse^  but  they  cannot  prevent  it  from  ultimately  fulfilling 
the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  reserved.  No  power  upon  earth  can  close  upon  the 
emigrants  that  fertile  wilderness,  which  oflers  resources  to  sll  industry,  and  a  refuge 
firom  all  want  Future  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  will  not  deprive  the 
Americans  of  their  climate,  or  of  their  inland  seas,  of  their  great  nvers,  or  of  toeir  exu- 
berant soil.  Nor  will  bad  laws,  revolutions,  and  anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love 
of  prosperity,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise^  which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish  that  knowledge  which  guides  them  on  their  way."  *  • 
'*  The  time  will  come,  whea  150,000,000  of  men  will  be  living  in  North  Amenca,  equal 
in  condition,  (if  the  institutions  remain  unchanged,)  the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing 
their  origin  to-  the  same  cause,  and  preserving  the  ssme  civilisation,  the  same  language^ 
the  same  religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued  with  the  same  opi- 
nions, propags  tea  under  the  same  Iforms.  The  rest  is  uncertain,  but  this  is  certain ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  new  to  the  world ;  a  fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  consequences,  as  to 
baffle  the  efforts  even  of  imagination. 

**  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great  nations  in  the  world,  which  seem  to  tend 
toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started  from  diflerent  points :  I  sllude  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Amerieans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed ;  and  while  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sucldenly  assumed  a  most  prominent 
place  among  the  nations  i  snd  the  world  lesrned  their  existence  and  their  ereatness  at 
almost  the  same  time.  All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural 
limits,  and  only  to  be  charged  with  the  maintenanos  of  their  power ;  but  these  are  still 
in  the  act  of  growth.  AU  the  others  are  stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extrsme 
difflonlty.  These  are  piuoeeding  with  ease  snd  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the 
human  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles  against  ths  natural  obstades 
which  oppose  him ;  the  adversaries  of  the  Russians  sre  men.  The  former  combats  the 
wilderness  and  savage  hfei  the  latter,  civilisation,  with  all  its  arts  and  arms.  The  eon- 
qussts  of  the  one,  therefore,  are  gained  by  the  ploughshare  i  those  of  the  other  by  the 
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sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  personal  interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  unguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of  the  citizens;  the  Rus- 
sian centres  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single  arm.  The  principal  instrument  of 
the  former  is  freedom  {  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their  starting  point  is  different,  and 
their  courses  are  not  the  same;  vet  each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of 
heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

Wq  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  handsome  style  in  which  the  publishers 
present  this  book  to  the  public;  a  style,  indeed,  which  distinguishes  all  the  works 
from  their  press,  and  for  preserving  which,  they  deserve  the  thanks -of  every  lover  of 
good  types,  white  paper,  and  clear  printing. 


GamaAL  HisToav  or  CrvruzATtoif  in  Eubopx,  feom  tm  Fall  op  tmv  Roman 
£mpibv  to  ths  Pbsnch  RavoLirriON.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guisot, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.  In  one  volume,  pp.  346.  First  Amerioan,  from 
the  second  London  edition.    New-Tork :  D.  Apflston  and  Compakt. 

A  THOROUGH  perusal  of  this  excellent  work,  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  what  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  translator.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to 
give  a  general  view  of  European  civilization,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  to  the  present  time.  The  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  this  task,  is  original,  grand,  and  philosophical.  He  has  sought  out  and 
placed  before  his  reader  the  elementary  principles  of  which  the  present  social  system 
of  Europe  is  formed.  He  has  shown  how  essenticdly  this  system  differs  from  aU 
others,  ancient  or  modern;  and  he  accounts  for  it  from  the  great  diversity  of  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  He  makes  to  pass  in  review  before  us  what  it  derived 
from  the  Roman  empire,  what  was  brought  into  it  by  the  barbarians,  by  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  by  the  Church,  by  free  cities  and  communities,  and  by  royalty;  all  these 
he  considers  as  so  many  ingredienta,  by  the  mixing,  pounding,  and  fusion  of  which, 
the  present  state  of  society  has  been  produced ;  a  society,  on  this  very  account, 
superior  to  any  which  ever  existed  before,  and  which  is  still  advancing  toward  per- 
fection. But  M.  Ghiizot's  lectures  are  not  confined  to  a  mere  nomenclature  of  these 
ingredients;  he  describes  the  seeds  firora  which  these  elements  of  our  civilization 
have  sprung,  the  soil  by  which  they  have  been  nourished,  the  fruits  which  they  have 
borne,  the  parts  of  them  which  are  good  and  profitable  for  civilization,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  prized  and  preserved ;  and  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  noxious  or 
useless,  and  therefore  to  be  cast  away  or  destroyed.  To  this  he  adds  the  effects 
produced  by  the  fusion  and  opposition  of  these  various  principles ;  and,  in  tracing 
out  these,  he  gives  us  concise  but  brilliant  sketches  of  the  several  great  events  which 
have  had  a  marked  influence  i^)on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  among  which  stand  most 
conspicuous,  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  the  English  Revolution,  and  some 
others.  All  these  are  treated  in  an  original  and  masterly  manner;  indeed,  the  four- 
teen lectures,  in  which  the  history  of  European  civilization  is  contained,  are  four- 
teen great  historical  pictures ;  every  one  portraying  some  striking  and  important  fact 
or  event,  and  displaying,  not  only  in  the  grouping  and  throwing  out  of  the  principal 
subject,  but  likewise  in  the  introduction,  disposal,  and  finish  of  the  minuter  details, 
the  conception,  the  skill,  and  the  workmanship  of  a  master.  Still  the  work  is 
strictly  a  unity.  In  the  fourteen  pictures  collectively,  we  have  one  great  and  entire 
subject — the  history  of  civilization  in  Europe;  and  that  so  told  as  cannot  fail  to 
please  and  instruct  the  historian,  the  student,  and  the  philosopher.  Both  the  typo- 
griiphical  execution  of  the  volume,  and  its  externals,  are  in  keeping  with  its  internal 
exoellenoe. 
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FtftMiDv  Education.    By  thi  authob  ot  Pctbb  Pablby*8  Talm.    In  one  Tolume. 
pp.  396.    New- York :  F.  J.  Huntivotoii. 

Trb  importance  of  public  instruction  is  beginning  to  be  felt  with  deep  solicitude 
in  this  country.  The  necessity  of  a  better  system  Of  education  than  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  yet  discOYered,  is  acknowledged  every  wh^re.  Had  there  elisted  a  true 
philosophy  of  mind,  the  difficulties  which  our  fathers  encountered  in  devising 
schemes  for  mental  improvement,  would  have  necessarily  been  obviated,  since  the 
educing  of  the  faculties  must  have  been  directed  by  the  same  analysis  which  made 
them  known.  Dugald  Stewart  felt  the  importance  of  this  truth,  but  his  genius  was 
too  circumscribed  for  its  illustration.  He  had  sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  maxims 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  he  acknowledged  the  importance  of  clearing  the  mind  of  those 
antiquated  forms  of  error  which  obscure  the  intellectual  vision,  and  cloud  it  with  pre- 
judice; but  he  wanted  that  originalness  which  can  perceive  the  true  relations  of 
things,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  philosophic  character.  He  had  not  even 
the  sagacity  to  discover,  that,  while  the  Organon  of  his  great  master  was  ever  on  his 
lips,  be  had  failed  to  apply  the  inductive  method  In  his  metaphysics,  and  was  of 
necessity  groping  in  the  dark.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  much  valuable  know- 
ledge were  attainable  from  such  unguided  speculations,  or  how  could  a  better  system 
of  education  be  hoped  from  their  conclusions  T 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  other  sciences  have  advanced  under  the  Baconian 
guidance,  the  first  of  all,  because  the  medium  of  all,  should  have  actually  gone  back- 
ward. In  proof  of  this,  the  most  popular  philosophy  of  the  day  is  verging  toward 
Platonism,  while  the  sensual  system,  though  it  still  maintains  its  ground  in  cer- 
tain time-worn  seminaries  of  bad  metaphysics,  is  abandoned  by  every  man  who  is 
not  behind  the  age  in  psychology.  This,  we  must  confess,  is  a  good  sign.  It  shows 
that  the  sensual  scheme  of  intellectuals  was  found  wanting ;  that  it  was  not  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  men ;  that  it  failed  to  make  men  wiser  and  hsppier, 
but  led  them  into  all  imaginable  error,  and  flattered  them  with  conclusions  equally 
false  and  ruinous.  The  subtle  logic  of  Hume,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
sensualism  with  such  unanswerable  power,  convinced  the  world,  long  ago,  that 
their  foundation  was  on  the  sand.  The  difficulty,  however,  lay  principally  in  the 
want  of  an  instrument  by  which  to  upheave  the  monstrous  fabric.  Such  an  instru- 
ment has  never  been  found  to  this  day,  and  we  fearlessly  attribute  the  want  of  it  to 
the  insufficiency  of  our  logical  attainments.  We  are  apt  to  attribute  to  Aristotle  all 
that  we  possess  in  dialectics,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  did  in  reality  accom- 
plish that  which  is  passed  to  his  credit  For  ourselves,  we  never  believed  that  the 
Stagyriie  origin nted  the  great  work  which  bears  his  name.  It  transcends  human 
belief,  if  we  reflect  on  it  a  moment  All  knowledge  has  been  gradually  progressive, 
and  no  man  has  ever  been  heard  of,  who,  unaided,  accomplished  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  in  a  science.  Beside,  if  Aristotle  had  possessed  the  stupendous  mind 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  charged  to  him  in  this  one  walk  of 
knowledge,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  its  architectural  projection  was 
incomplete ;  that  there  was  something  Wanting  in  the  proportions  of  the  building, 
which  his  genius  had  not  supplied.  This  deficiency  is  the  very  instrument  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  a  method  by  which  the  fallacy  of  many  maxims,  received  as  in- 
controvertible, may  be  exposed,  and  by  which  the  sensual  philosophy  and  its 
atheistical  consequences  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  false. 

To  show  that  such  an  instrument  is  wanting,  we  would  ask  some  one  to  point  out 
a  rale  in  Aristotle,  or  in  any  of  his  followers,  by  which  the  fallacy  may  be  detected 
and  exposed  in  such  propositions  as  these:  *  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  •/ 
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'  God  cannot  annihilate  space/  etc.  These  propositioDs  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  dialectics,  be  answered  argumentatively ;  and  it  is  because  a  more  perfect  analysis 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  modes  of  affec- 
tion, have  not  been  developed.  Such  a  development,  in  our  judgment,  is  neverthe- 
less perfectly  practicable,  and  when  effected,  will  not  leave  Atheism  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  on.  It  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  that  Natural  Theology  could 
not  have  possibly  been  discovered  by  unaided  human  intelligence;  that  it  was, 
indisputably,  subsequent  to  revelation  -,  that  regarded  as  an  effect  of  d  priori  reasoning, 
it  has  been  the  vantage  ground  of  infidelity,  inasmuch  as  the  inconclusiveness  of  its 
arguments  have  been  shown,  and  even  where  not  8hown|/e/4,  with  overwhelming 
power. 

Had  the  inductive  method  of  investigating  mental  phenomena  been  applied  by  the 
successors  of  Lord  Verulam,  the  fundamental  principle  of  knowledge  that  teaches  us 
to  compare  the  unknown  with  the  known,  ought  to  have  suggested  the  necessity  of 
simply  observing  iM  manner  in  which  the  mind  acts ;  for  as  the  mind  now  acts,  so 
it  always  must  have  acted,  since  nature  is  ever  consistent  with  herself.  The  very 
fact  of  there  being  a  grammar  of  reasoning  denominated  logic,  ought  to  have 
informed  us  that  the  mode  of  mental  action  is  already  known,  which  involves  the 
fundamental  principle  of  knowledge  above  mendoned.  Instead  then  of  speculating 
about  perception,  or  any  other  faculty  of  mind,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  apply  the 
principles  of  logic,  or  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  argumentation,  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  which  would  have  led  us  to  these  conclusions,  viz:  that  as  all  knowledge  of 
truth  comes  from  comparison,  the  first  possible  idea  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  a 
logical  inference ;  that  there  must  have  been  two  affections  of  sense,  before  there 
could  have  been  one  sensible  cognition.  For  Instance,  an  infant,  while  tn  ventre  sa 
mere,  is  subjected  to  the  affection  of  warmth,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  know* 
ing  of  this,  because  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  an  opposite  affection.  When  it 
becomes  exposed  to  our  atmosphere,  it  has  had,  for  the  first  time,  two  affections  of 
sense,  from  which  the  first  sensation  arises,  and  this  sensation  or  thought  is  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  conception  and  perception.  Though  the  infant  does  not  remem- 
ber the  mental  process,  it  must  have  been  such,  because  it  is  the  invariable  one 
through  life  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  it  would  have  pre- 
cluded all  systematized  methods  of  reasoning,  and  made  the  science  and  the  art  of 
logic  impossible. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  correct,  they  naturally  suggest  the  most  important 
consequences.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  only  philosophy  of  mind  discoverable 
by  human  agency,  will  be  a  perfect  system  of  logic,  a  system  which  will  leave  no 
fallacy  unexposed,  which  can  be  involved  in  any  proposition ;  a  system  which,  by 
prescribing  limits  to  the  discursive  faculty,  will  not  attempt  to  draw  conclusions 
from  any  juxta-position  of  ideas,  divine  and  human,  unless  aided  by  revelation ;  a 
system  which  must  prove  the  truth  of  revelation,  by  demonstrating  the  inadequacy 
of  man's  power  to  reach  what  it  unveils.  Any  farther  philosophy  of  mind  must 
be  revealed  to  man,  for  he  cannot  discover  it  While  investigating  the  nature  of 
the  ught,  he  forgets  that  ho  is  thinking,  and  that  the  very  object  of  his  search  is 
active  in  its  own  pursuit. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  reflecting  on  the  causes  which 
have  been  most  active  in  opposing  the  progress  of  education.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands  the  attention  of  every  philosophic  mind. 
In  our  apprehension,  no  great  advancement  can  be  made,  till  a  radical  change  is 
effected  in  mental  philosophy,  exploding  the  jargon  of  metaphysics,  and  substituting 
an  intelligible  and  rational  view  of  man.    So  long  as  men  are  exercised  among 
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mere  ehimeras  of  imagination,  and  colleges  uphold  the  most  glaring  absurdities, 
under  the  name  of  philosophy,  education,  in  its  highest  degree,  must  miavoidably  be 
orerlooked,  and  in  its  lowest,  be  at  least  misdirected.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  discouraging  any  effort  that  can  be  made  to  diminish  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  instruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  favor  every 
hearty  attempt  for  so  laudable  an  end.  Much  good  has  already  been  done  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  and  much  more  may  certainly  be  accomplished.  We  already  find  a  more 
humane  and  judicious  spirit  than  formerly  existed,  among  instructors ;  better  books, 
and  more  exalted  motives  of  action  introduced,  and  much  that  promises  nfuspiciously 
to  the  cause  of  education.  The  book  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  practical  education  we  have  ever  read.  Its 
object  is  to  instruct  parents  in  bringing  out  the  young  mind  at  kotM^  before  it  goes 
abroad  into  the  wide  world,  to  be  subjected  to  surrounding  influences.  The  author 
shows  that  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator  to  be  educated,  and  he  then  treats  of 
his  subject  in  relation  to  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature,  and  illustrates 
the  effect,  in  after  life,  of  early  formation.  He  clearly  enforces  the  truth,  that  it  is  a 
provision  of  divine  providence  that  the  controlling  lessons  of  life  shall  be  given.by 
parents,  whose  obligations  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  children.  Religious 
and  moral  instruction  are  admirably  treated ;  the  former  without  a  shade  of  sec- 
tarianism. Indeed,  the  ethical  part  of  this  book  strikes  us  as  perfectly  unexceptiona- 
ble. The  topics  of  health,  amusements,  intellectual  culture,  etc.,  are  all  skilfully 
managed,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  assistance  to  parents. 

On  the  whole,  we  welcome*  Fireside  Education'  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  field 
of  public  instruction ;  for  though  it  cannot  do  much  in  breaking  up  false  systems  of 
philosophy,  which  have  heretofore  presented  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  progress 
of  rational  knowledge,  it  will  have  its  use  as  a  pioneer  in  the  war  against  ignorance 
and  immorality. 


Turn  HoMBWAEo  Boimn :  oa,  Thb  Crasb.   Bv  the  Author  of  *The  Pilot,'  'The  Spy,* 
etc.    In  two  volumes,  12mo.    pp.  663.    Philadelphia :  Cabkt,  Lba  and  Blahcmabd. 

Trkse  volumes  have  already  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  the  publishers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  stereotype  the  work,  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  demand. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  most  spirited  passages,  which  could  be  separated  from  the 
context,  and  preserve  their  interest,  have  been  extensively  copied  in  the  journals  of 
the  day.  For  these  and  other  sufficient  reasons,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inflict  upon 
the  reader  an  extended  review  of  *  Homeward  Bound  *,'  nevertheless,  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  convey,  in  connection  with  a  few  brief  extracts,  our  own  impression  of  its 
merits  and  defects,  derived  from  a  careful  perusaL  And  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
free  to  express  our  regret,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  seen  fit  to  make  his  novel  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  private  opinion,  or  promulgation  of  prejudice,  against  his  own 
country,  her  institutions,  manners,  customs,  etc.  1  Our  author  evidently  intends  to 
excuse  this  course,  on  one  page  of  his  work,  wherein  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
remark,  in  effect,  that  abroad,  and  among  foreigners,  an  American  should  never  deal 
too  freely  with  his  country's  faults,  but  that  at  home,  he  should  be  the  boldest  in  de- 
nouncing the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  his  countrymen.  Perhaps  so  \  but  according 
to  the  writer's  own  showing,  the  evidence  of  these  same  weaknesses  and  follies  is 
sought  for  by  the  English  and  French  people,  with  the  utmost  avidity  \  and  where, 
let  us  ask —  save  in  an  individiwU  point  of  view,  which  we  admit  to  be  favorable  to 
Mr.  CooPBs's  independence  and  fearlessness — is  the  difference,  in  ejfeci^  of  exposing 
them,  in  exaggerated  detail,  at  home,  instead  of  abroad  1    It  may  be  contended,  more- 
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over,  that  the  hardest  things  which  are  said  of  America,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
captious,  querulous  English  cynic;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  other  party  to 
the  dialogue  is  lUmished  with  a  pseudc  defence  of  the  Americans,  that  makes  the 
existence  of  these  same  alleged  errors  and  follies  appear  undeniable,  and  their  number 
and  grossnessas  beyond  palliation  or  endurance.  The  sneers  at  American  lawyers ; 
the  long  couTersations  touching  American  cities,  the  poverty  of  American  scenery, 
society,  and  manners;  the  depreciation  of  the  calling  of  our  merchants;  the  alleged 
want  of  a  general  regard  for  religion,  were  they  even  as  deserved  and.  authentic 
as  Mr.  CoopCR  seems  to  consider  them,  his  better  judgment  should  have  taught  him 
to  exclude  them  from  the  pages  of  a  mere  romance.  The  errors  and  follies  of  one's 
own  country,  are  themes  upon  which  it  is  far  better  to  say  nothing  that  is  erroneous, 
than  all  that  is  true,  and  especially  in  a  novel,  where,  in  either  case,  elaborately  intro- 
duced, they  must  be  out  of  place.j  Steadfast  Podge,  the  editor  of  the  *  Actire  Inquirer,' 
is  intended  to  stand  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  editorial  fraternity  of  the  United  States; 
a  mean,  contemptible,  cowardly  fellow,  a  perfect  negation  of  every  thing  honorable 
or  decent  Now  what  a  sweep  is  here !  There  are  no  reservations,  whatever.  Mr. 
Dodge,  we  are  told,- represents  the  class,  the  corps,  of  editors  in  this  country./  It  is 
not  enough  that  there  should  be  some  *  Eatanswill  Independents,'  and  '  Little  Ped- 
dlington  Weekly  Observers,'  among  us,  (and  that  there  are  such,  no  one  will  deny,)  but 
the  brotherhood  of  the  press  must  form  a  dasSj  consisting  of  editorial '  Potts's,  and 
'  Slurk's,'  or  to  descend  immeasurably  lower  in  the  scale,  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge's. 
Such  wholesale  caricaturing  will  work  Mr.  Cooper  *  much  annoy,'  and  his  reputa- 
tion no  little  harm.  |  But  we  gladly  turn  to  the  better  features  of  the  work. 

Qive  our  author '  the  great  and  wide  sea,'  and  he  rides  thereon  like  a  literary  levia- 
than. His  home  is  on  the  mountain  wave.  Scene  and  character,  on  this  element, 
are  alike  felicitous,  in  his  hands.  In  the  former,  the  imagination  is  insensibly  engaged 
and  inflamed,  and  in  the  latter,  no  one  knows  better  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  expe- 
rience in  observing,  and  bis  observation  in  judging.  Captain  Truck  is  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  a  commander  and  a  genuine  tar,  although  he  has  demolished  our  conceptions 
of  the  general  brevity  of  sea- faring  masters.  The  escape  of  the  launch,  the  battle- 
scenes,  the  funeral  at  sea,  the  death  of  poor  Monday,  with  kindred  passages,  and  all 
the  scenery  of  the  ocean  and  machinery  of  the  ship,  these  lose  nothing  in  our  author's 
hands.  I  Eve  Effingham,  the  rival  lovers,  and  indeed  the  love  story  portions  altogether> 
aie  less  to  our  taste.  Eve  is  dignified  hnd  proper,  but  she  is  stiltish  as  well,  and 
un-youngwomaniskj  if  We  may  coin  so  long  a  word,  to  express  our  meaning.  The 
tone  of  passion  is  low,  and  the  *  sentimental  action,'  to  our  conception,  generally 
strained  throughout.  But  we  are  fast  breaking  our  promise  with  the  reader,  not  to 
indite  a  review  proper,  as  well  as  keeping  him  from  the  more  acceptable  extracts  which 
we  have  pencilled  for  his  gratification.  The  first  describes  the  dismissal  from  the 
Montauk,  of  a  meddling  English  attorney,  <who  had  sought  the  ship  for  the  purpose 
of  parting  a  poor  fellow  from  his  wife,  for  some  petty  legal  purpose  of  private  gain, 
and  who  has  obstinately  adhered  to  the  ship,  until  she  is  quite  out  at  sea : 

" '  This  may  turn  out  a  serious  matter,  Captain  Truck,  on  your  return  passage !  The 
laws  of  England  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  ordering  the  steward 
10  hand  me  a  glass  of  water  1    Waiting  for  justice  is  dry  duty,  I  find.' 

"  *  Extremely  sorry  I  cannot  comply,  gentlemen.  Vattel  has  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  watering  belligerents,  or  neutrals,  ana  the  laws  of  Congress  compel  roe  to  carry  so 
many  gallons  to  the  man.  If  you  will  take  it  in  the  way  of  a  nightcap,  however,  and 
drink  success  to  our  run  to  America,  and  your  own  to  the  shore,  it  shall  be  in  cnam- 
pasne,  if  you  happen  to  like  that  agreeable  fluid.' 

"  Theattomey  was  about  to  express  bis  readiness  to  compromise  on  these  terms,  when 
a  glass  of  thebeversge  for  which  he  had  first  ssked  was  put  into  his  hand  by  the  wife  of 
Robert  Davis.  He  took  the  water,  drank  it,  and  turned  from  the  young  woman  with 
the  obduracy  of  one  who  never  suffered  feeling  to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
The  wine  was  brought,  and  the  captain  filled  the  glasses  with  a  seaman's  heartiness. 
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"*  I  drink  to  your  safo  return  to  Mn.  Seal,  and  the  little  gods  and  goddeaaeaof  juatic& 
Pan  or  Mercury,  which  is  it  1  And  as  for  you,  Grab,  look  out  for  sharks  as  you  pull 
in.    If  they  bear  of  your  being  afloat,  the  souls  of  persecuted  sailors  will  set  Uiem  on 

2oU|  as  the  devil  chases  male  coquettes.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  balked  this  timet 
ut  what  matters  it  1  It  b  but  another  man  got  safe  out  of  a  country  that  has  too  many 
in  it  I  and  I  trust  we  shall  meet  good  friends  again  this  day  four  months.  Eveii  man 
and  wife  must  part  when  the  hour  arrives.* 

"  *  That  will  depend  on  how  my  client  views  your  conduct  on  this  occanon,  Captain 
Truck :  for  he  is  not  a  man  that  it  is  always  safe  to  thwart.' 

**  *That  for  your  client,  Mr.  Seal ;'  returned  the  captain,  snapping  his  fingen.  '  I  am 
not  to  be  frightened  with  an  attorney's  growl,  or  a  bailiff* s  nod.  You  come  off  with  a 
writ  or  a  warrant,  I  care  not  which ;  f  oner  no  resistance  \  you  hunt  for  your  man,  like 
8  terrier  lookine  for  a  rat,  and  can't  find  him  i  I  see  the  fine  fellow,  at  this  moment,  on 
deck;  but  I  feel  no  obligation  to  tell  you  who  or  where  he  is  {  my  ship  is  cleared  and  I 
sail,  and  you  have  no  power  to  stop  me ;  we  are  outside  of  all  <be  headlands,  good  two 
leagues  and  a  half  off.  and  some  writers  say  that  a  gun-shot  is  the  extent  of  your  juris- 
diction, once  out  of  which,  your  aut)\pritY  is  not  worth  half  as  much  as  thst  of  my  chief 
cook,  who  has  power  to  make  his  mate  clean  the  coppers.  Well,  sir.  you  stay  here  ten 
minutes  longer,  and  we  shall  be  ftiUy  three  leagues  from  your  nearest  land,  ana  then  vou 
are  in  America,  according  to  law,  and  a  quick  passsge  you  will  have  made  of  it.  Now 
that  is  what  I  call  a  category.' 

*'  As  the  captain  made  this  last  remark,  his  quick  eye  saw  that  the  wind  had  hauled  so 
far  round  to  the  westward,  as  to  superseae  the  necessity  of  tacking,  and  that  they  were 
actually  going  eight  knots  in  a  direct  line  from  Portsmouth.  Castuig  an  eye  behind  him, 
he  perceived  that  the  cutter  had  given  up  the  chase,  and  was  returning  towards  tho 
distant  roads.  Under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  the  attorney,  who  began  to  be 
alarmed  for  his  boat,  which  was  flying  along  on  the  water,  towed  by  the  ship,  prepared 
to  take  his  leave ;  for  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  had  no  power  to  compel  the  other  to 
heave-to  his  ship,  to  enable  him  to  set  out  of  her.  Luckily  the  water  was  still  tolembly 
smooth,  and  with  fear  and  trembling,  Mr.  Seal  succeeded  in  blundering  into  the  boat ; 
not,  however,  until  the  waterman  bad  warned  him  of  their  intention  to  hold  on  no 
longer.  Mr.  Grab  followed,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  just  as  a  hand  was  about 
to  let  go  the  painter,  the  captain  appeared  at  the  gangway  with  the  man  they  wer6  in 
quest  of,  and  said  in  his  most  winning  manner : 

** '  Mr.  Grab,  Mr.  Davis ;  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Grab ;  I  seldom  introduce  steerage passengen^ 
but  to  oblige  two  old  friends  I  break  the  rale.  That'a  what  I  call  a  category.  My 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Grab.    Let  go  the  painter.' 

"The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  boat  was  tossing  and  whirling  in  the 
cauldron  left  by  the  passing  ship." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  scene  at  sea,  drawn  with  the  pencil  of  a  master : 

*'  Tlie  awaking  of  the  winds  on  the  ocean  ia frequently  attended  with  signs  and  portents 
■a  sublime  as  any  the  fancy  can  conceive.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  breeze  that 
had  prevailed  so  steadily  for  a  week  was  succeeded  by  light  baffling  puffs,  as  if,  conscious 
of  the  mighty  powers  of  the  air  that  were  assembling  in  their  strength,  these  inferior 
blasts  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  for  a  refuge.  The  clouds,  too,  were  whirling  about  in 
uncertain  eddies,  many  of  the  heaviest  and  darkest  descending  so  low  along  the  hori- 
ton,  that  they  had  an  appearance  of  settling  on  the  waters  in  quest  of  repose.  But  the 
wsters  themselves  were  unnaturally  agitated.  The  billows,  no  longer  tbllowinff  each 
other  in  long  regular  waves,  were  careering  upwards,  like  fiery  coursers  suddenly 
checked  in  their  mad  career.  The  usual  order  of  the  eternally  unquiet  ocean  was  lost  in 
a  species  of  chaotic  tossings  of  the  element,  the  seas  heaving  themselves  upward,  with* 
out  order,  and  frequently  without  visible  cause.  This  was  the  refaction  of  the  curventib 
and  of  the  influence  of  breezea  still  older  than  the  last.  Not  the  least  fearful  aymptora 
of  the  hour  was  the  the  terrific  calmness  of  the  sir  amid  such  a  scene  of  menacing 
wildness.  Even  the  ship  csme  into  the  picture  to  aid  the  impression  of  intense  expecta- 
tion; for  with  her  canvass  reduced,  she,  too,  seemed  to  have  lost  that  instinct  which  had 
■o  lately  guided  her  along  the  trackless  waste,  and  was  *  wallowing,'  nearly  helpless^ 
among  the  confused  wsters.  Still  she  was  a  beautiful  and  a  grand  object  •  perhaps 
mure  so  at  that  moment  than  at  any  other;  for  her  vast  and  naked  spare,  her  weilr 
Bupported  masts,  snd  sll  the  ingenious  and  complicated  hamper  of  the  machine  gave 
her  a  resemblance  to  some  sinewy  and  gigantic  gladiator,  pacing  the  arena,  in  waiting 
Uft  the  conflict  that  was  at  hand.'' 

In  a  dialogue  between  Captain  Truck  and  his  mate,  Leach,  we  find  the  annexed 
allusion  to  the  master's  religious  experience  and  opinions.  The  comparison,  at  the 
close,  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  kindred  simile  by  Bishop  Hebir.  The  Captain 
has  been  speaking  of  hia  mother : 

'*  *  She  taught  roe  to  pray,'  added  the  eaptaio,  speaking  a  little  thick, '  but  aince  Vf$ 
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beea  in  this  London  line,  to  own  the  tnitb,  I  find  bat  Httle  time  for  anv  thin^  but  hard 
work,  until,  for  want  of  practice,  praying  has  got  to  be  among  the  hardest  tbinga  I  can 
turn  my  hand  to." 

"  *  That  is  the  way  with  all  of  us;  it  is  my  opinion,  Captain  Track,  these  London  and 
Liverpool  liners  will  have  a  good  many  lost  souls  to  answer  for.' 

"  *  Ay.  ay,  if  we  could  put  it  on  them,  it  would  do  well  enough ;  but  my  honest  old 
Cither  always  maintained,  that  every  man  must  stand  in  the  gap  left  by  his  own  bids  : 
though  he  did  assert,  also,  that  wo  were  all  fore-ordained  to  ahape  oiur  courses  starboara 
or  port  even  before  we  were  launched.' 

<*  *  That  doctrine  makes  an  easy  tide's  way  of  life ;  for  I  see  no  great  use  in  a  man's 
carrying  sail  and  jamming  himself  up  on  the  wind,  to  claw  off  immoralities,  when  ho 
knows  be  is  to  fetch  up  on  them  after  all  his  pains.' 

" '  I  have  worked  all  sorts  of  traverses  to  get  hold  of  this  matter,  and  never  could  make 
any  thing  of  it.  It  is  harder  than  loeaiithms.  If  my  &ther  had  been  the  only  one  to 
teach  it^  I  should  have  thought  less  aoout  it,  for  he  was  no  scholar,  and  mieht  have  been 
paying  it  out  just  in  the  way  of  business  ;  but  then  my  mother  believed  it,  body  and 
soul,  and  she  was  too  good  a  woman  to  etick  long  to  a  course  that  had  not  truth  to 
back  it* 

"  *  Why  not  believe  it,  heartily,  sir,  and  let  the  wheel  fly  1  One  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
Vy'se  on  this  tack  as  well  as  on  another.' 

"  '^There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  working  up  to  or  even  through  the  passage  of  death, 
Leach,  but  the  great  point  is  to  know  the  port  we  are  to  moor  in  finally.  *  •  Life  is 
like  a  passage  at  sea.  We  feel  our  way  cautiously  until  off  soundings  on  our  own  coast, 
and  then  we  have  an  easy  time  of  it  in  the  deep  water ;  but  when  we  get  near  theshoala 
again,  we  take  out  the  lead,  and  mind  a  little  how  we  steer.  It  is  the  going  off  and 
coming  on  the  coast,  that  gives  us  all  the  trouble.' " 

A  very  affecting  scene  is  presented  in  the  death  of  the  brave  Monday,  and  the 
religious  consolations  offered  him,  in  extremis^  by  Captain  Truck  : 

"'  We  must  comfort  him.*  Leach,  whispered  the  captain:  *  for  I  see  he  is  fetching  up  in 
the  old  way,  as  was  duly  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  in  the'platform.  First,  groaninga 
and  views  of  the  devil,  and  then  consolation  and  hope.  We  have  got  him  into  the  fint 
category,  and  we  ought  now,  in  justice,  to  bring- to,  and  heave  a  strain  to 'help  him 
through  t  it.' 

" '  They  generally  give 'em  prayer,  in  the  river,  in  this  stage  of  the  attack,'  said  Leach. 
*  If  you  can  remember  a  short  prayer,  sir,  it  might  ease  him  off'  *  *  The  old  man 
looked  awkwardly  about  him,  turned  the  key  of  the  door,  wiped  his  eyes,  gazed  wistfuUv 
at  the  patient,  gave  his  mate  a  nudge  with  his  elbow  to  follow  his  example,  and  knelt 
down  with  a  heart  momentarily  as  devout  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  minister 
at  the  altar.  He  retained  the  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  these  he  repeated  aloud, 
distinctly,  and  with  fervor,  though  not  with  a  literal  conformity  to  the  text.  Once  Mr. 
Leach  bad  to  help  him  to  the  word.  When  he  rose,  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, as  if  he  haa  been  engaged  in  severe  toil.  * 

**  Perhaps  nothing  could  have  occurred  more  likely  to  strike  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Monday  than  to  see  one,  of  the  known  character  and  habits  of  Captain  Truck,  thus 
v^restling  with  the  Lord  in  bis  own  behalf.  Always  obtuse  and  dull  of  thought,  the  first 
impression  was  that  of  wonder ;  awe  and  contrition  followed.  .Even  the  mate  was 
touched,  and  he  afterwards  told  his  companion  on  deck,  that  *  the  hardest  dav's  work  ha 
had  ever  done,  was  lending  a  hand  to  rouse  the  captain  through  that  prayer.  " 

Take  this  sketch  of  the  last  Saturday-night  at  sea,  previous  to  the  arrived  of  the 
Montauk  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  frank,  noble-hearted  captain  observea  ita  return 
with  his  accustomed  spirit,  and  love  of  the  time,  enhanced,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
imminent  perils  safely  passed,  and  the  haven  where  he  would  be,  in  speedy  prospect: 

"  'This  is  the  last  Saturday-night,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  probably  ever  have  the 
honor  of  passing  in  your  good  company,'  said  Captain  Truck,  as  he  disposed  of  the 
pitchers  and  glasses  before  him,  so  that  he  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  appliances  of 
the  occasion.  *  And  I  feel  it  to  be  a  gratification  with  which  I  would  not  willingly  dis- 
pense. We  are  now  to  the  westward  of  the  Gulf,  and,  according  to  mv  observations 
and  calculations,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Sandy  Hook,  which,  with  tnis  mild  south- 
west wind,  and  our  weatherly  position,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  some  time  about 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Q,uicker  passages  have  been  made  certainly,  but 
forty  days  <ifter  all,  is  no  great  matter  for  the  westerly  run,  considering  that  we  nave 
had  a  look  at  Africa,  and  are  walking  on  crutches.' 

"*  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  trades,'  observed  Mr.  Effingham;  *  which  have  treated 
us  as  kindly  toward  the  end  of  the  passage,  as  they  seemed  reluctant  to  join  na  in  the 
commencement.  It  has  been  a  momentous  month,  and  I  hope  we  ahdl  tU  retain 
healthful  recollectiona  of  it  aalonf  as  we  live.' 

- '  No  one  will  retain  is  grat^  reooUoctions  of  it  as  myHUt,  gentlemen,'  raeumed 
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the  captain.  '  Tou  had  no  asency  in  getting  ii«  into  the  acrape,  but  the  greateat  poaai- 
\Ab  agency  in  getting  na  out  m  it  Witnout  the  knowledge,  prudence,  and  courage  that 
you  have  all  diapla  ved,  Ood  knowa  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor  Montauk,  and 
Dom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  vou,  each  and  all,  while  I  have  the  heartfelt  eatia- 
faction  of  aeaing  you  around  me,  and  of  drinking  to  your  future  health,  happineaa  and 
proaperity.' 

"  *  Comci  ffenllemen;'  he  continued ;  Met  ua  fill  and  do  honor  to  the  night.  Ood  baa 
ua  all  in  hia  noly  keeping,  and  we  drift  about  in  the  aaualls  of  life,  pretty  much  aa  ha 
oidera  the  wind  to  blow.    ' Sweetheartaand  wivea !'  " 

We  cannot  doae  thia  notice,  without  oflflering  a  few  remarka  upon  the  manner  in 
which  reference  ia  now  generally  made  to  Mr.  Coopsa,  aa  an  author,  aince  the  un- 
happy feud,  for  auch  it  ia,  which  baa  sprung  up,  and  gradually  increased,  between 
himaelf  and  his  countrymen.    We  well  remember  the  time,  when  all  New- York  waa 
aatir  with  a  public  dinner  to  the  author  of  the  '  Spy'  and  the  '  Pioneera  j'  when  the 
public  journals'  and  literary  periodicals  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  his  praiae,  and 
hia  name  waa  in  every  body's  mouth ;  and  when  his  wide  reputation  abroad,  waa  the 
pride  of  his  countrymen  at  home.    Is  this  the  man,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves, 
who  is  now  denounced,  in  respectable  periodicals,  as  '  a  writer  without  talent, 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  his  scenes  as  conveying  to  a  stranger  no  permanent 
impreaaion  V    The  celebrity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  deaerved.    Many 
of  the  scenes  which  Coopga  has.depicted,  will  live  aa  long  aa  the  English  language 
ia  read  and  apoken.    Even  the  fauhs  of  his  productions  are  preferable  to  the  tame 
inaipiditiea  and  corrupt  morals  of  most  modern  novels.    He  has  never  sacrificed  to 
Che  deitiea  of  Pasaion  and  Humbug.    If  he  has  not  drawn  woman  with  the  glowing 
pencil  of  an  enthusiastic  artist, 'atid  the  natural  passion  of  a  lover,  neither  has  he 
labored  to  destroy  her  modesty  and  caution ;  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  easy  vice, 
and  encumber  the  diflicuUy  of  virtue.    Wl^at  though,  at  times,  our  Homer  not  only 
nods  but  snores  1    What  though,  mistaking  his  forte,  he  iipreared  that  monument  of 
worse  than  useless  labor, '  staiua  erecta  s^il/t/tVs,"  The  Monnikins,'  which,  so  far  aa 
we  can  learn,  but  one  man,  under  the  influence  of  stubborn  curiosity,  ever  read  entirely 
through  1  Is  he  the  only  eminent  writer  who  has  sometimes  failed  1  Should  the  critical 
laahatill  be  applied,  on  account  of  this  and  other  lapses,  with  force  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  1    Are  not  the  *  Spy,'  the  *  Pioneers,'  the  '  Pilot,'  and 
'  Lionel  Lincoln'  his,  alao  1    Who  can  forget  them  1    Is  there  not  in  all  tbeae  fine 
original  productions  enough  of  good  to  lessen  present  animosity,  and  to  atone  for 
much  that  haa  been  brought  against  our  author  1  —  acerbity  of  feeling,  prejudice,  and 
nncharitableness  toward  his  countrymen,  who,  from  extra  petting,  have  turned  to 
uhra  chaatisement.     Let  us  exercise  a  little  of  that  charity  '  which  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind.^    Let  us  not  forget  the  past.    It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  say,  that 
we  will  not  speak  soft  words  to  Mr.  Cooprr,  until  he  recalls  all  the  hard  ones  he  has 
apoken,  more  in  sorrow,  at  the  first,  perhaps,  than  in  anger.    Let  the  sUent  disappro- 
bation of  public  opinion,  if  need  be,  correct  misplaced  dalliance  with  unprofitable  or 
interdicted  subjects.    Books  that  are  not  read,  are  not  sold,  and  books  that  are  not 
sold,  are  not  written.    In  the  meantime,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  scarcely  another 
American  author  has  made  his  country  and  his  country's  literature  ao  favorably 
known  abroad.    Ask  the  continental  traveller,  and  the  temporary  sojourner  in  the 
cities  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  if  he  saw  in  their  book-stores  any  late  work 
of  an  American  author,  and  he  will  tell  you, '  None,  save  those  of  Coopbr.'    And 
beside  Franklin  and  Irving,  perhaps  he  is  almost  the  only  American  writer  who 
haa  a  reputation  on  the  continent.    The  ultimate  effect  of  a  due  remembrance  of  theae 
thinga  will  be,  that  mutual  animosity  will  gradually  subside,  and  the  fine  genius  of 
our  countryman,  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  manhood,  will  play  out  ita  variations, 
unfettered  by  kindled  prejudicea,  and  untrammelled  by  awakened  remembrance  of 
raal  penecution,  or  (aacied  wrong. 
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IvoiDBMTS  or  TxAYBL  IN  Gbekce,  Tobkst,  Rdssia,  AND  PoLAND.  Bv  the  Autfaor  of 
*  Incidents  of  TraTel  in  Effypt,  Arabia  PetrsBa,  and  the  Holy  Land/  In  two  volumes 
12mo.    pp.  543.    New-York :  Habpxb  and  Bbotubbs. 

JasT  two  weeks  after  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  we  sat  down  with  our 
dog's-eared  copy,  and  a  long  slip  of  memoranda,  to  concoct  a  notice  of  the  work 
which  should  do  justice  to  its  rich  variety  of  topic,  the  nonchalance  and  inexhaus- 
tible bonhommie  of  the  author,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  unaffected  style,  when  a 
friend  at  our  elbow  read  aloud  a  paragraph  from  a  daily  journal,  past  all  doubt  au- 
thentic, setting  forth  that  a  third  large  edition  of  the  volumes  was  hurrying  through 
the-press  I  This  intelligence  changed  our  purpose.  I  We  could  not  think  of  elabo- 
rating praise  of  a  book  which  had  made  such  universal  acquaintance  with  the  public. 
A  review  thus  sent  forth,  would  be  like  a  letter  of  introduction,  arriving  after  your 
friend,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  penned,  had  thoroughly  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
famfly,  whose  kind  offices  were  solicited  for  him.  All  we  have  to  say,  therefore,  is 
to  advise  those  who  have  not  read,  to  buy  and  read,  these  '  Incidents  of  Travel.*  And 
even  this  advice  is  doubtless  unnecessary.  We  predict  that  the  work  will  reach  six 
editions,  in  less  than  the  same  number  of  months.  We  arrange  on  a  string  a  cluster 
of  extracts,  selected  at  random,  and  affording  some  idea  of  the  agreeable  variety 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  volumes : 

GEIECI.— rlEMPLK    Ot    DIANA,    B  P  H  E  lUf  —  RD  I  If  f  . 

"  Topographers  have  fixed  the  site  on  the  plain,  near  the  eate  of  the  city  which 
opened  to  the  sea.  The  sea,  which  once  almost  washed  ihe  walls,  has  receded  or  been 
driven  back  for  several  miles.  For  many  years  a  qew  soil  has  been  accumulating,  and 
all  that  stood  on  the  plain,  including  so  much  of  the  remains  of  the  temple  as  had  not 
been  plundered  and  carried  away  by  difterent  conquerors,  is  probably  now  buried  many 
feet  under  its  surface. 

"  It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  Aysalook.  I  had  remarked,  in  passing,  that  several 
caravans  had  encamped  there,  and  on  my  return  found  the  camel-drivers  assembled  in 
the  little  coffee-house  m  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  I  soon  saw  that  there  were  so  many 
of  us  that  we  should  make  a  tight  fit  m  the  sleeping  part  of  the  khan,  and  immediately 
measured  off  space  enough  to  fit  my  body,  allowmg  turning  and  kicking  room.  I  looked 
with  great  complacency  upon  the  light  slippers  of  the  Turks,  which  they  always  throw 
off)  too^  when  they  go  to  sleep,  and  made  an  ostentatious  di8f>lay  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
iron-nailed  boots,  and,  in  lying  down,  gave  one  or  two  preliminary  thumps  to  show 
them  that  I  was  restless  in  my  movements,  and.  if  they  came  too  near  me,  these  iron- 
nailed  boots  would  be  uncomfortable  neiehbors. ' 

*'  In  the  morning  I  again  went  over  to  the  ruins.  Daylight,  if  possible,  added  to  their 
effect ;  and  a  little  thing  occurred,  not  much  in  itself,  but  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, fastened  itself  upon  my  mind  in  such  a  way  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  had 
read  that  here,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  thejackairs  cry  was  heard;  that,  if  a  stone 
was  rolled,  a  scorpion  or  lizard  slipp^  from  under  it ;  and,  while  picking  our  way 
slowly  along  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  a  wolf  of  the  largest  size  came  out  above,  as  if 
indignant  at  being  disturbed  in. his  possessions.  He  moved  a  few  paces  toward  us  with 
sucn  a  resolute  air  that  my  companions  both  drew  their  uistols;  then  stopped,  and 
gazed  at  us  deliberately  as  we  were  receding Trom  him,  until,  as  if  satisfied  that  we  in* 
tended  to  leave  his  dominions,  he  turned  and  disappeared  among  the  ruins.  It  would 
have  made  a  fine  picture;  the  Turk  first,  then  the  Greek,  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
then  mvself;  all  on  horseback,  the  wolf  above  us,  the  vallev,  and  the  ruined  city.  I  feel 
my  inability  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  these  ruins.  Indeed,  if  I  could  lay  before  you 
every  particular,  block  for  block,  fragment  for  fragment,  here  a  column  and  therea  oo> 
lumn,  I  could  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  desolation  that  marks  the  scene. 

"  To  the  Christian,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  carry  with  them  a  peculiar  interest ;  for  here, 
upon  the  wreck  of  heathen  temples,  was  established  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
churches ;  but  the  Christian  church  has  followed  the  heathen  temple,  and  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God  have  followed  the  worshippers  of  the  great  goadess  Diana  \  and 


seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it.  men  ehun  it.  not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  among  its 
ruins;  and  Ephesus,  in  fadea  gl6ry  and  fallen  grandeur,  is  given  up  to  birds  and  bMsts 
of  prey,  a  monumeni  and  a  warning  to  nttiona." 
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IMYmWA. —  k    MISflONARY'S    Wiri. 

"There  18  something  eiceedinffly  interesting  in  a  missionary's  wife.  A  soldier's  is 
more  so^  for  she  follows  him  to  oanger, and,  perhaps,  to  death;  but  glorv  wails  him  if 
he  iialls,  and  while  she  weeps  she  is  proud.  Before  I  went  abroad  the  only  missionary 
I  ever  knew  I  despised,  for  I  believed  him  to  be  a  cantins  hypocrite;  but  I  saw  much  of 
them  abroad,  ana  made  many  warm  friends  among  tnem ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  there  is 
something  exceedingly  interesting  in  a  missionary's  wife.  She  who  had  been  cherished 
as  a  plant  that  the  winds  must  not  breathe  on  too  rudely,  recovers  from  the  shock  of  a 
separation  from  her  friends  to  find  herself  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  where  her  loud  cry 
of  distress  can  never  reach  their  ears.  New  ties  twine  round  her  heart,  and  the  tender 
and  helpless  girl  changes  her  very  nature,  and  becomes  the  staff  and  support  uf  the 
man.  in  his  hours  of  despondency  she  raises  his  drooping  spirits;  she  batnes  his  ach- 
inff  head;  she  smooths  his  pillow  of  sickness:  and,  after  months  of  wearisome  silence, 
I  nave  entered  her  dwelling,  and  her  heart  instinctively  told  her  that  I  was  from  the 
same  land.  I  have  been  welcomed  as  a  brother;  answered  her  hurried,  and  anxious,  and 
eager  questions ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  have  known  any  of  her  friends  at  home,  I 
have  been  for  a  moment  more  than  recompensed  for  all  tne  toils  and  privations  oi  a 
traveller  in  the  East.  I  have  left  her  dwelling  burdened  with  remembrances  to  friends 
whom  she  will  perhaps  never  see  again.  I  bore  a  fetter  to  a  father,  which  was  opened 
by  a  widowed  mother.'* 

EOSS  lA SBRVS. 

"The  serfs  of  Russia  differ  from  slaves  with  us  in  the  important  particular  that  they 
belong  to  the  soil,  and  cannot  be  sold  except  with  the  estate;  they  may  change  masters 
but  cannot  be  torn  from  their  connexions  or  their  birth-place.  One  sixth  ot  the  whole 
peasantry  of  Russia,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  millions,  belone  to  the  crown,  and  in- 
habit the  imperial  demesne,  anapay  an  annual  tax.  In  particular  districts,  many  have 
been  enfranchised,  and  become  burghers  and  merchants;  and  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  of  the  present  emperor  is  diffusing  a  more  general  svstem  of  melioration 
among  these  subiects  of  his  vast  empire.  The  rest  of  the  serfs  oelonff  to  the  nobles, 
and  hre  the  absolute  property  and  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  their  masters,  as 
macb  as  the  cattle  on  their  estates.  Some  of  the  seigneurs  possess  from  seventy  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand :  and  their  wealth  depends  upon  the  skill  and  manage- 
ment with  which  the  labor  of  these  serfs  is  emploved.  Sometimes  the  seigneur  sends 
the  mostintenieent  to  Petersburgh  or  Moscow  to  learn  some  handicraft,  and  then  em- 
ploys them  on  his  own  estates,  hires  them  out,  or  allows  them  to  exercise  their  trsdeon 
their  own  account  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum.  And  sometimes,  too,  he  gives  the  serf 
a  passport,  under  which  he  is  protected  all  over  Russia,  settles  in  a  city,  and  engages  in 
trade,  and  very  often  accumulates  enough  to  ransom  himself  and  his  family.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  instances  of  a  serfs  acquiring  a  large  property,  and  even  rising  to  emi- 
nence. But  he  is  always  subject  to  the  control  of  nis  master;  and  I  saw  at  Moscow 
an  old  mongik  who  had  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  but  was  still  a  slave.  His  mas- 
ter's price  for  his  freedom  had  advanced  with  his  growing  wealth,  and  the  poor  serf, 
unable  to  bring  himself  to  part  with  his  hard  earnings,  was  then  rolling  in  wealth  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck ;  struggling  with  the  inborn  spirit  oi  freedom,  and  hesitating 
whether  to  die  a  beggar  or  a  slave. 

**  The  Russian  sen  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  master  but  three  days  in  the  week;  the 
other  three  he  may  work  for  nimself  on  a  portion  of  land  assigned  to  him  by  law  on  his 
master^s  estate.  He  is  never  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  every  saint's  day  or  flftte 
day  of  the  church  is  a  holydav.  This  might  be  supposed  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  elevating  his  character  ana  condition ;  but,  wanting  the  spirit  of  a  free  agent,  and 
feeling  himself  the  absolute  property  of  another,  be  labors  grudgingly  for  his  master, 
and  fjr  himself  barely  enough  to  supply  the  rudest  necessaries  of  life  and  pay  his  tax 
to  the  seigneur.  A  few  rise  above  tticir  condition,  but  millions  labor  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den, content  with  bread  to  put  in  their  mouths,  and  never  even  thinking  of  freedom. 
A  Russian  nobleman  told  me  that  he  believed,  if  the  serfs  were  all  free,  he  could  culti- 
vate his  estate  to  better  advantage  by  hired  labor;  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  dozen  Con- 
necticut men  would  cultivate  more  cround  than  a  hundred  Busaian  serfs,  allowing  their 
usual  non- working  days  and  holydays.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the 
desolate  and  uncultivated  wastes  of  Kussis  show  the  truth  of  the  judicious  reflection 
of  Catharine  II., '  that  agriculture  can  never  flourish  in  that  naik>n  where  the  hus- 
band man  possesses  no  property.'  It  is  from  this  great  body  of  peasantry  that  Russia 
recruits  her  immense  standing  army,  or,  in  case  of  invasion,  raises  in  a  moment  a  vast 
body  of  soldiers." 

MOSCOW.  «^ECTEOSPBCTION. 

"  Toward  evening  I  returned  to  my  favorite  placej  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  the 
Cxars.  1  seated  myself  on  the  step,  took  out  my  tablets,  and  commenced  a  letter  to 
my  friends  at  home.    What  should  I  write  1    Above  mo  was  the  lofty  to  war  of  Ivao 
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Tub  Fan  Arts.  —The  time  has  been,  when  the  Fine  Arts  were  little  regarded  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  save  by  a  very  few,  who,  favored  by  fortune,  had  visited  Europe 
and  thsre  became  inoculated,  as  it  were,  with  an  exotic  taste.  The  most  wealthy  and 
refined  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  country,  brought  with  them  the  portraits  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  of  theu*  sovereigns,  or  thdr  patrons. 
These  constitute  the  earliest  specimens  of  painting  in  the  North  American  colonies ; 
and  some  of  them,  we  are  informed,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  old  families  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  New- York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  while  others  have  been 
gathered  into  the  collections  of  the  historical  societies,  or  the  Museums  of  our  principal 
cities.  When  the  second  and  third  generations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  began  to 
visit  EUirope,  on  public  or  private  business,  they  frequently  returned  with  their  portr^ta 
painted  thers ;  and  although  there  wss  probably  no  professional  artist  in  the  country, 
after  the  earliest  years  of  the  Jamestown  settlement,  until  Smybert  came  out  with  Dean 
Berkley,  there  are  several  families  in  the  United  States,  who  can  show  the  portraits  of 
their  ancestors,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  in  an  unbroken  line,  to  our  own 
time.  Smybert,  Copley,  Stuart,  and  Trumbull,  followed  each  other  in  the  order  we 
have  named  them,  each  succeeding  artist,  however,  being  for  a  time  contemporary  with 
his  predecessor.  Portraits  of  the  early  colonists,  painted  in  Europe,  are  in  good  pre- 
servation in  many  places.  Of  Smybert's  pictuies,  the  best  is  in  the  Trumbull  Gallary 
ot  New-Haven;  Copley's,  many  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  numerous  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston ;  Stuart's  are  scattered  every  where  through  the  country,  and  Trum- 
hull's  are  equally  numerous,  and  are  still  increasing  in  number,  although  the  venerable 
artist  has  passed  his  eighty-second  year.  From  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  to  the 
formation  of  the  federal  government,  there  do  not  exist  more  than  two  or  three 
sketches,  or  historical  pictures,  or  other  compositions  than  portrait^  which  were  painted 
in  America.  What  a  change  has  taken  place  since  that  period !  What  a  change,  indeed, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  A  painter  of  talent  and  distinction  is  no  longer  a 
vara  avis  among  us,  nor  are  pictures  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  few.  A  taste  has 
been  slowly  but  surely  obtaining  among  all  classes  of  our  people;  and  although  a  very 
finv  can  be  considered  competent  to  ppeak  of  pictures  learnedly,  yet  a  large  proportion  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns  may  be  set  down  as  amateurs.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  at  the  present  day,  does  there  exist  so  gene- 
rally difiused  and  correct  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver,  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  this  country  hsvenot  access  to  splendid  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, as  have  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Prance,  and  Qermany,  but  they  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  information  through  books,  which  those  nations  have  not ;  and  by  making 
the  best  use  of  the  few  opportunities  which  are  here  afforded  of  seeing  occasional  exhi- 
bitions, combined  with  extensive  reading,  and  a  natural  acuteness  of  intellect,  we  aie 
oonfidentthatamuch  larger  proportion  of  Americans  can  exercise  a  correct  judgmenton, 
and  understand  the  merits  of,  a  good  picture,  than  in  any  part  of  the  European  continent. 
If  this  position  be  correct,  it  may  confidently  be  ssked,  taking  into  view  the  small 
means  hitherto  afibrded,  what  rapid  progress  might  not  the  Fine  Arts  make,  if  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  the  public  and  the  artists  were  rendered  more  constant 
end  easy  1    Why  is  it,  that  in  this  metropolian  with  a  permanent  population  of  three 
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frandrad  thoumind,  and  an  dTer-flowing  carrent  of  atrangera  pasaing  to  and  fro^  we  have 
no  place  to  which  either  ouraelvea  or  our  viaitera  may  resort,  for  the  purpoae  of  aeeing 
or  purchaaing  pictiirea,  aave  for  two  brief  montba,  in  the  opening  of  the  yearl  Some 
«ach  eatabliehmeut  haa  long  been  required  in  this  city,  and  auch  an  one,  we  are  well 
pleaaed  to  learn,  ia  aoon  to  be  opened  at  *  Thb  Apollo,'  in  Broadway,  nnder  the  man- 
•gemant  of  Mr.  JAMsa  Hsbbino,  himaelf  an  artist,  but  more  extensively  known  aa  the 
Editor  of  the  'National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans  ;*  a  work  projected 
by  him,  (and  now  nearly  completed,)  in  the  face  of  a  multitude  of  obataclea  which  would 
have  appalled  most  other  men  ;  a  work,  moreover,  which  haa  put  upward  of  thirty 
thousand  doUara  into  the  pockets  of  native  artists.  Bat  this  in  passing.  Oar  purpoae 
waa  to  apeak  of  Mr.  Herring's  new  project  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  We  haw 
viaited  the  interior,  and  heard  a  rapid  overture  to  the  design,  which,  «a  we  understand, 
ia  to  make  the  institution  a  place  for  the  am^tani  intercourse  of  the  artists  and  the 
public;  a  d6pdtfi>r  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  books  on 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  history,  particularly  American  hiatory ;  in  short,  to  aupply 
just  each  a  place  as  the  artists  and  the  public  want,  and  have  long  needed.  The  eatab- 
lishment  will  be  opened  near  the  mkldle  of  September,  with  an  exhibition  of  paintinga, 
•culpture,  engravings,  dmwings,  etc,  the  efibrts  of  modem  artists.  The  works  of 
such  as  have  been  for  many  yeara  separated,  will  be  here  united,  for  the  common 
porpoaea  of  all.  Artists  of  remote  cities  have  an  interest  in  the  aupport  of  this  insti- 
tution, equal  to  our  own;  for  their  works  will  here  become  extensively  known,  and  can 
be  kept  continually  before  the  public.  Those  who  have  picturea  for  aale,  will  here  find 
■  suiuble  place  of  deposite,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  degradation  of  am 
auction-room.  Here,  the  amateur,  who  wishes  to  purchase,  can  exatnine  at  his  leisure^ 
and  parents  can  take  their  children,  to  communicate  uaeful  and  delightful  inatrootion. 
For  theae  and  other  kindred  reaaons,  we  cordially  recommend  '  Thb  Amllo'  to  general 
favor,  confident  that  it  will  every  where  meet  with  good  wishes. 


TaowttTS  OH  PtJBuo  EoiricBS.  —  Many  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Nicho- 
KACHua,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  noble  Piso,  did  that  worthy  man  pause  in  his  pere- 
grinationa  around  the  aspiring  nucleus  of  after  Rome,  to  observe  the  labora  of  the  arti* 
fioera  engaged  upon  the  magnificent  edifices  of  that  world-renowned  metropolii. 
Soma  auch  thoughts  doubtless  passed  through  his  mind,  in  relation  to  the  probable 
destiny  of  the  '  eternal  city,'  as  come  to  our  own,  while  gazing  on  the  various  public 
buildinga  which  have  been  commenced,  and  are  finished,  or  verging  toward  completion, 
in  this  metropolis  of  the  empire  state,  in  the  new  world.  To  say  nothing  of  numerous 
churches  and  other  buildinga,  we  have  for  years  had  a  general,  and  not  seldom  a  very 
particular,  aupervision  of  all  the  more  prominent  edificea  of  the  town,  while  in  proceaa 
of  erection.  The  long  limbers  of  wood,  which,  far  down  in  their  oozy  bed,  support  the 
deq)  stone  foundations  of  the  '  Halls  of  Justice/  were  laid  in  our  presence ;  and  we 
watched  that  noble  Egyptian  structure,  through  all  its  gradations,  until  its  keys  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  the  city.  From  the  first  hour  of  annoyance  bj 
the  duat,  xaiaed  in  the  demolition  of  the  old  brick  buildinga  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets,  to  make  room  for  the  new  Custom-House,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
we  have  had  an  eye  upon  that  auperb  edifice.  When,  at  one  period,  the  labor  aeemed 
to  languiah,  and  one  man  only,  industriously  pecking  with  a  small  hammer  the  huge 
block  of  marble  upon  which  he  was  perched,  received  the  visits  of  the  several  commia- 
sioners,  who  drew  eight  doUara  a  day  for  superintending  him,  under  the  head  of  *  the 
eraction,'  no  one  grieved  more  at  the  slow  progress  than  ourselves ;  and  surely  no  one 
more  ardently  admirea  ito  exquisite  ornamenta,  and  faulileas  proportions,  now  that  it  is 
*  looking  up  in  the  world.'  Ask  its  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Fbazbb,  else.  So  too  of 
the  new  *  Merchanu'  Exchange.'  From  the  very  rubbish  of  the  old,  step  by  step,  have 
w»  followed  it  upk  fi^m  ^  foundation,  and  the  immonse  single  areolar  arch  that  otm^ 
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BpT^ada  it,  to  the  groined  arches  above,  and  the  rich  slaba  and  pillars  of  polished  ItaUan 
marble,  from  which  will  swell  the  dome  over  the  great  hall.  As  we  have  surveyed  these 
fine  works  of  art,  springing  up  around  as,  and  remembered  that  other  and  similar  edi- 
fices were  rising  in  the  sister  cities  of  our  great  couniry,  great,  but  an  infant  still,  we 
have  asked  ourselves,  *  When  will  the  cities  of  this  glorious  republic  reach  their  top- 
mos  height,  and  begin  to  recede  into  chaos  and  old  night,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Romel  What  gorgeous  architectural  monuments  are  destined  to  arise  ere  ihen! 
What  churches,  and  towers,  and  temples!  But  they  will  fade,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  generations  will  look  back  upon  them  and  their 
builders,  as  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  look  through  the  mists  of  time  upon  the  ruined 
empires  and  vanished  nations  of  the  old  world.  Thus  it  is  with  man  and  with  the 
works  of  man.  So  hath  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end.  *  Gtene- 
lation  after  generation,'  in  the  language  of  the  eloquent  TBurBLSDiScxR,  *  takes  to  it- 
aelf  the  form  of  a  body,  and  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  night,  appbabs.  What 
Ibrce  and  fire  is  in  each,  he  expends.  One  grinding  in  the  mill  of  industry ;  one,  hunter- 
like, climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  height  of  science ;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  rock  of  strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow ;  and  then  the  heaven-sent  is  recalled  ;  his 
earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and  soon,  even  to  sense,  becomes  a  vanished  shadow. 
Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild- thundering  train  of  Heaven's  artillery,  does  this 
mysterious  mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-socceeding  grandeur, 
through  the  unknown  deep.  Thus,  like  a  Gk>d-created,  fire-breathing  spirit-host,  we 
emerge  from  the  inane ;  haste  stormfully  across  the  astonished  earth ;  then  plunge 
again  into  the  inane.  Earth's  mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our 
passage.  On  the  hardest  adamant,  some  foot-print  of  us  is  stamped  in ;  the  last  rear 
of  the  host  will  read  some  traces  of  the  earliest  van.  But  whence?  O  Heaven, 
whither?  Sense  knows  not;  fiiith  knows  not;  only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to 
mystery — from  God  and  to  God.' 


Hoaa  OF  thb  '  Yellowplush  CoaaEspONDBNCE.'  ~  The  brief  extracts  which  we  re- 
cently gave  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Vellowplvbr,  have  radiated  so  widely 
around  us,  in  all  the  public  journals,  of  city  and  country,  that  we  feel  encouraged  to 
afibrd  the  reader  a  more  copious  taste  of  his  quality.  Before  touching  upon  hit 
'  works,'  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  history.  He  tells  us  that  hia 
mother  called  him  'Chablbs  Edwabd  Habbikoton  Fitzbot  Yellowplush,  in  com- 
pliment to  several  noble  families,  and  to  a  sellybraied  coachmin  whom  she  knew,  who 
wore  a  yellow  liveiy.'  Our  hero  does  not  know  why  the  name  of  a  part  of  'this 
genlman's  dress'  should  have  been  given  him;  *  praps,'  he  adds,  'he  was  my 
father;  though  on  this  subjic  I  can't  speak  suttinly,  for  my  ma  wrapped  up  my  buth  in 
a  mistry.  I  may  be  illygitimit,  I  may  have  been  changed  at  nuss;  but  I  've  always 
had  genlmanly  tastes  through  life,  and  do  n'tdoubt  that  I  come  of  n  ^enlmanly  origum.' 
Some  idea  of  his  mother  may  be  gained  from  this  disclosure :  *  Why,  I  can't  say,  but 
I  always  past  as  her  nevyou.  We  led  a  strange  life.  Sometimes  ma  was  dressed  in 
sattn  and  rooge,  and  sometimes  in  rags  and  dutt ;  sometimes  1  got  kissis  and  some- 
times kix;  sometimes  gin,  and  sometimes  shampang.'  A  *benev'lent  genlman'  who 
saw  him,  fearful  that  his  '  morrils  would  be  corrupted,*  in  such  society,  put  him  to  a 
London  free  school,  where  '  the  young  genlmen  wore  green  braize  coats,  yeller  lether 
whatsinames,  a  tin  plate  on  their  left  harm,  and  a  cap  about  the  size  of  a  muffing.' 
Here  he  staid  '  sicks  years,'  but  subsequently  a  'suokmstance  happened,'  which  pro- 
cured him  a  situation  as  '  tiger  to  a  handsome  young  genlman,  who  kept  a  tilbury  and 
a  ridin'  boss  at  livery.'  This  was  the  hero  of  *  Hiss  Shum's  Husband ;'  a  man  who 
lived  mysteriously  in  good  style,  in  London,  and  in  whom  Miss  Shum  found  an  'afiek- 
■hnat  husband,  and  all  the  pure  pleasures  of  Hyming,'  until  one  fine  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  secret  occupation  was  sweeping  the  crossing  of  a  publie  thoroughfare  I 
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AAer  this  disooveryi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shum  remove  to  Grennany,  where  they  are  much 
*respectid  as  pipple  of  propaty.' 

When  next  we  meet  with  Mr.  Yellowplush^  he  has  turned  critic,  upon  the  '  Diary  of 
the  Times  of  Greorge  the  Fourth,'  which  he  considers  trenching  upon  his  ground,  *  and 
iavrite  subjicks,  wis :  faahnable  life,  as  igsibited  in  the  houses  of  the  nobilty  and  rile 
fitmily.'  '  Altho,'  says  be, '  this  dairy  is  likely  searusly  to  injer  my  puseonal  intrest,  by 
Ibarstalltng  a  deal  of  what  /  had  to  say  in  my  privit  memoars ;  though  many,  many 
guineas  is  taken  from  my  pockit,  by  cuttin'  short  the  tail  of  my  narratif;  though  much 
that  I  had  to  say  in  souperior  languidg,  greased  with  all  the  ellygance  of  my  oratry, 
the  benefick  of  my  classicle  reding,  the  chawms  of  my  agreble  wit,  is  thus  abroply  brot 
bafore  the  world  by  an  Inferor  genus,  nether  knoing  nor  riting  Inglish,  yet  I  say,  that 
nevertheless  I  must  say,  what  I  am  pufickly  prepared  to  say,  to  ganesay  which  no 
man  can  say  a  word,  yet  I  say  that  I  say,  I  consider  this  publication  welkom.  Fur 
from  vuing  it  with  ^nfy,  I  greet  it  with  applawa,  because  it  increses  that  most  ezlent 
specious  of  nollidge,  I  mean  fashnable  naUMdgt^  compayred  to  which  all  other  noUidge 
is  nonsince.'  Mr.  Yellowplush  satirizes  the  character  of  a  noble  rasoil  mentioned  in 
certain  records  of  the  '  Diary,'  after  the  subjoined  fashion.  The  subject  is  one  of  a  large 
classy  both  in  England  and  America: 

*  A  dtof  nstia  pictur  of  hanaii  natar  iadMd  !  Bo«  what  It  ii  to  b«  a  morl  man  of  faahn.  Fuit,  ha 
serapm  lof  iikor  all  the  b«d  atoariat  about  all  the  people  of  hit  acqueoience ;  ha  gee«  to  a  ball,  and 
laA  or  ioeara  at  every  body  there ;  he  ia  asked  to  dinoer,  and  briuga  away,  aloDg  with  hia  meat  and 
wiad  (wine)  to  hia  heart'a  content,  a  aoar  atomik,  filled  with  naaty  atoarlea  of  all  the  pipple  praaent 
then.    He  baa  auch  a  ■queemiah  appytite,  that  all  the  world  aeena  to  diMgrM  with  hiu.' 

Mr.  Yellowplush  is  more  agreeable,  however,  as  a  story-teller,  than  as  a  critic.  His 
elective  points  are  managed  with  admirable  skill.  Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  and 
picturesque  than  his  history  of  Mr.  Dsuceace,  a  'mussnary'  English  fortune-hunter  and 
gambler,  who  endeavors  io  retrieve  his  losses  and  excesses,  by  marrying  a  sentimental, 
hump-backed  old  maid,  in  Paris,  whom  he  fiincies  to  be  a  rich  heiress.  He  was  as  sore 
of  it,  indeed,  'as  any  raortial  man  can  be  in  this  aublimary  spear,  where  nothink  is 
•ottn  except  onsuttnty.'  He  ^rackryates*  continually  with  his  intended  victim,  often 
•riding  in  the  Boddy  Balong,  going  to  the  Twillaries,'  etc,  as  our  author  terms  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  and  the  Tuilleries.  Mr.  Deuceace  '  works  his  card'  in  the  family  after  the 
most  approved  manner  of  mere  *  men  of  the  world :' 

*  He  made  hia  appearant  reglar  at  charch,  me  carrjriag  a  handaome  large  black  marocky  Prayer- 
book  and  Biblef  with  the  aama  and  teaaona  marked  out  with  red  ribbinga ;  and  you'd  hare  thourht, 
aa  I  fraivly  laid  the  roUoma  down  before  him,  and  aa  he  berried  hia  head  in  hia  nicely  bmahed  hat, 
before  aurvice  began,  that  auch  a  pioua,  proper,  morl  young  nobleman  waa  not  to  be  found  io  the 
whole  of  the  peeridge.  It  waa  a  comfort  to  look  at  him.  Etry  old  tabby  and  dowyger  at  my  Lord 
Bobtail^a  turned  up  the  wighta  of  their  i'a  when  they  apoke  of  him,  and  vowd  they  had  never  aeen 
auch  a  dear,  dalitefbl,  exicnt  younr  man.  What  a  good  aon  he  muat  be,  they  aaid ;  and  oh,  what  a 
good  aon-in-law !  He  had  the  pick  of  all  the  Engliah  gab  at  Paria,  before  we  had  been  there  3 
nontha.  Bat,  uofortnatly,  moat  of  them  were  poor ;  and  love  and  a  cottidge  waa  not  quite  in 
maater*a  way  of  thinking.' 

With  such  plausibility,  good  looks,  and  the  ability  to  be '  sarcastix,  sentrjrmentle,  and 
tender,'  by  turns,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  succeed  in  making  himself  an  '  ac- 
'cepted  draft'  on  a  prospective  *inkum'  of  nine  hundred  a  year.  But  he  is  foiled.  It  is 
all  a  trick  of  the  crooked  maiden's  mother,  who  holds  the  money,  which,  with  her  not  un- 
comely person,  she  finally  bestows  upon  Mr.  Deuceace's  father,  a  fat,  sly,  heartless  old 
earl  of  sixty,  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  son,  cunning  and  wary  as  he  is.  After 
the  engagement,  '  skoars  of  rose-colored  biUydooa,  folded  up  like  cock-hats,  and  smel- 
lin'  like  barbers' -shops,'  were  showered  upon  the  bridegroom  in/uturo : 

*  Mlaa  waa  alwaya  a  writing  them  befoar;  and  now,  nite,  noon,  and  momink,  brekfhat,  dinner, 
and  ao^per,  in  they  came,  till  my  pantry,  (for  maater  nerer  read  'era,  and  I  carried  *em  out,)  #a«  puf- 
fickly  intolrabble  from  the  odor  of  muak,  ambygreaae,  bargymot,  and  other  aenae,  with  which  they 
were  impregniated.  Here  *s  the  contenae  of  one  on  *em,  which  I  *ye  kept  In  my  dex  theae  twenty 
yeara  aa  a  akewrioalty.    Faw !  I  can  amel  it  at  this  Tory  minit,  aa  I  am  copying  it  down. 

*  •  Mmdaf  Miarwbng,  S  a'eleeft. 

*  *  T  ia  the  witching  hoar  of  night.  Laaa  illaminea  my  chamltor,  and  Alia  upon  my  aloopleaa 
piUow.    By  her  light  I  an  iaditinf  these  words  fo  thse,  mj  AlftrMi.   My  brave  sad  baaotUVd, 
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my  fonl't  lord !  when  •ball  the  time  come  when  the  tedioua  nif  ht  aball  aot  aepvate  ua,  nor  the 
bleMed  day  ?  Twelve !  one !  two !  I  have  heard  the  bells  chime,  and  the  quarters,  and  never  ceasQ 
to  think  of  my  husband.  My  adored  Percy,  pardon  the  firltsfa  confession,  I  have  kissed  the  letter 
at  this  place.  Will  thy  lips  press  it  too,  and  remain  for  a  moment  on  the  spot  which  has  been  equally 
saluted  by  your  Matilda  V 

*  This  wasthe/kst  letter,  and  was  brot  toour  house  by  one  of  the  poor  footmin,  Fitsclarence,  at 
■icks  o'clock  in  the  morninfi^.  I  thot  it  was  for  life  and  death,  and  woak  master  at  that  eztrornary 
hour,  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  shall  never  forg it  him  when  h«i  red  it ;  he  cramped  it  up,  and  he  cuat 
and  swoar,  applying  to  the  lady  who  roat.  and  the  genlmn  that  brought  it,  and  me  who  introjniced 
it  to  his  notice,  such  a  collection  of  epitafs  as  I  seldom  hered,  excep  at  BillinxgiL  The  fact  is  this, 
for  a  fust  letter,  miss's  noat  was  raiker  too  strong,  and  sentymentle.  But  that  was  her  way  ;  she 
was  always  reading  melancholy  stoary  books,  Tnaduse  of  Wawsaw,  the  Sorrows  of  Mac  Whirter, 
and  such  like. 

*  After  about  6  of  them,  master  never  yoused  to  read  them ;  but  haodid  them  over  to  me,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  think  in  them  which  must  be  answered,  in  order  to  kip  up  appearuntses.' 

Mr.  Deaceace»  it  should  be  premised,  had  previously  made  strong  non-committal  loTO 
to  the  mother,  until  he  found,  or  thought  he  had  found,  that  the  hump-back  was  the 
fsYoijte  in  her  father's  will.  He  apologizes  to  the  mother,'  (*  a  little  flumry  costs  no- 
think,*)  for  treating  her  so  '  scuvvily,'  in  a  tender,  *respeckful  speech.'  *  Grave  and  sor- 
lofle,  he  kisther  hand,  and,  speakin  in  a  very  low,  adgitated  voice,  calld  Hevn  to  witneas 
how  he  deplord  that  his  conduct  should  ever  have  given  rise  to  such  an  unfortnit  ideer ; 
but  if  he  might  offer  her  esteem,  respect,  the  warmest  and  tenderest  admiration,  he 
trusted  she  would  akc^  the  same,  and  a  deal  more  flumry  of  the  kind,  with  dark, 
solium  glansis  of  the  eyos,  and  plenty  of  white  pockit  hankercher.'  The  fire  of 
revenge,  however,  bums  secretly  in  the  bosom  of  mama.  She  purposely  puts  Mr. 
Deuoeace  and  an  odd  French  'shevalliay'  by  the  ears.  The  latter  provokes  a  duel,  by 
a  premeditated  dinner-table  accident,  whereby,  in  carving,  the  gravy  is  upset,  and  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Yellowplush,  '  a  great  blob  of  brown  soss  spurted  on  to  his  master's 
chick,  and  myandrewd  down  his  shert-coUar  and  virging-white  weskit'  A  meeting  is 
the  consequence,  and  through  an  inflamed  wound,  which  he  receives,  our  hero  loses  his 
right  hand  at  the  wrist.  His  servant  says,  *I  never  sea  a  man  look  so  like  a  devvle  as 
he  use  to  sometimes,  when  he  looked  down  at  the  stump.'  To  add  to  his  amiable  feel- 
ings, his  London  creditors  find  means  to  reach  him  in  Paris.  He  evades  them,  how- 
ever, by  donning  Mr.  Yellowplush's  livery,  and  leaving  his  tiger  as  his  locum  teneru. 
The  escape  is  well  described : 

*  Master  had  now  pretty  well  recovered  of  his  wound,  aad  waaalond  to  drive  abowt ;  it  was  lucky 
|br  him  that  he  had  the  strenth  to  move.  *  Sir,  sir,'  says  I, '  the  bailiffs  are  after  you,  and  you  must 
run  for  your  life !' 

*  *  Bailiffs,^  says  he :  '  nonsense !  I  do  B*t,  thank  heaven,  owe  a  shillin|r  to  any  man.' 

*  *  Stuff,  sir,'  says  I,  forgetting  my  rospeck  ;  *  do  n't  you  owe  money  in  England  7  I  tell  yon  the 
bailiffs  are  here,  and  will  be  on  you  in  a  moment' 

*  As  I  spoke,  cling  cling,  ling  ling,  goes  the  bell  of  the  anty-ahamber,  and  there  they  were,  sore 
enough ! 

*  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Quick  as  litening,  I  throws  off  my  livry  coat,  claps  ray  goold  lace  hat  on 
master's  head,  and  makes  him  put  on  my  livry.  Then  I  wraps  myself  up  in  his  dressing-gownd,  and 
lolling  down  on  the  sofa,  bids  him  open  the  doar. 

*  Master  throws  open  the  salong  doar  my  gravely,  and  touching  my  hat,  aays, '  Have  you  any 
orders  about  the  cab,  sir  V 

*  '  Why,  no,  ChawU,'  says  I, '  I  shan't  drive  out  to-day.' 

*The  old  bailiff  grinned,  for  h&  understood  English  (having  had  plenty  of  English  costomera,) 
and  says,  in  French,  as  master  goes  out,  *  I  think,  sir,  you  had  better  let  your  servant  get  a  coach, 
for  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of  arresting  you,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  francs,  owed  by  you  to  the  Sienr  Jacques  Frangois  Lebrun,  of  Paris ;'  and  he  puUs  out  a 
number  of  bills,  with  master's  acceptances  on  tnem,  sure  enough.  ** 

'  Take  a  chair,  sir,'  says  I ;  and  down  ho  sits :  and  I  began  to  chaff  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  about 
the  weather,  my  illness,  my  sad  axdent,  having  lost  one  of  my  hands,  which  was  stuck  into  my  bnsm, 
and  BO  on. 

*  At  last,  after  a  minnit  or  two,  I  could  contane  no  longer,  and  butt  out  in  a  horse  lafC 

*  The  old  fellow  turned  quite  pail,  and  began  to  suspect  somethink.  *  Hola  V  says  he ; '  gendnrmea! 
A  moi !  A  mot !    Je  suis  flou^,  voi^,'  which  means,  in  £n|rlish,  that  he  was  reglar  sold. 

'  The  jondarmes  jnmpt  into  the  room,  and  so  did  Tomette  and  the  waiter.  Graaefly  rising  from 
my  arm -chare,  I  took  my  hand  from  my  dressing  gownd,  and  flinging  it  open,  stuck  up  on  the  chair 
one  of  the  neatest  legs  I  ever  see. 

*  I  then  pinted  myjostickly  —  to  what  do  you  think?— to  my  plush  titss!  them  %e!lybratod 
inigspressables,  which  have  rendered  me  faymous  in  Yourope. 

*  Tuinc  the  hint,  the  jondarmes  and  the  servnto  rord  out  lafflng;  and  so  did  Charles  TeUowplush, 
ExQuire,  I  can  tell  you.    Old  Grippard,  the  bailiff,  looked  as  if  he  would  fkint  in  his  chare. 

'  I  heard  a  kab  groping  like  mad  out  of  the  hotel-gate,  and  knew  then  that  my  maatar  was  salb.' 

Mr.  YeUowplttsh  is  duly  elated  at  the  near  approach  of  the  day  that  if  to  *  unite  in  the 
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bends  of  Hymtng  the  Honrabble  Algernon  Percy  Oeueeaco,  Eiquiroi'  with  his  hump- 
backed inamorata,  and  his  master  seems  to  share  his  pleasurable  anticipations : 

*  *  Chawb/ myt  he,  haadioy  me  over  a  tenpun  note,  *  Here'*  your  warii,  and  thank  70Q  for 

EBttinf  me  out  of  Uie  scrape  with  the  baililb :  when  you  are  marriiKl,  you  ahall  be  my  valet  out  of 
vW,  and  I  'U  treble  vour  salarv.* 

*  Bia  Tallit !  prapt  hit  butler  F  Yes,  thought  I,  here  *s  a  chance  —  a  vallit  to  ten  thousand  a-year. 
Nothink  to  do  but  to  share  him,  and  read  his  notes,  and  let  my  wishers  grow ;  to  dress  in  spick  and 
•pan  black,  and  a  clean  shut  per  day ;  muffings  every  night  in  the  housekeeper's  room ;  the  pick 
of  the  gals  in  the  servnta'  hall ;  a  chap  to  clean  my  boots  for  me,  and  my  master's  oppera  bone 
reglar  once  a-week.  J  knew  what  a  vallit  was  as  well  as  any  genimn  in  service ;  and  this  I  can  tell 
you,  he  *B  generally  a  happier,  idler,  handsomer,  more  genlmnly  man  than  his  master.  He  has  more 
money  to  spend,  for  genimn  wiU  leave  their  silver  in  their  weak  it  pockets ;  more  suzsess  among  the 
gals ;  as  good  dinners,  and  as  good  wind  —  that  is,  if  he 's  friends  with  the  butler,  and  friends  in 
cors  they  will  be,  if  they  know  which  way  their  interest  lies.  But  these  are  only  cassels  in  the  air» 
what  the  French  call  thntter  tPEspamg,* 

Alter  another  arrest  and  imprisonment,  just  as  the  ceremony  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  divers  other  adventures,  the  day  arrives.    *  I  do  n*t  wish,'  ssys  our  biographer : 

*  I  do  n't  wish  to  digscribe  the  marridge  seminary  —  how  the  embasy  chapling  jined  the  hands  of 
this  loving  young  couple}  how  one  of  toe  embasy  footmin  was  called  in  to  witnisa  the  marridge ; 
how  miss  wep  and  faiatid,  as  usial ;  and  how  Deuceace  carried  her,  fainting,  to  the  brisky.  and 
drove  off  to  Fontiogblo,  where  they  were  to  pa*s  the  Aist  weak  of  the  honey-moon.  They  took  no 
•ervnts,  because  they  wisht,  they  said,  to  be  priviL  And  so,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  steps,  and  bid 
the  postillion  drive  on,  I  bid  igew  to  the  Honrabble  Algernon,  and  went  off  strait  to  his  exlent 
Ihther.' 

On  the  return  of  tho  pair  from  their  honey-moon  tour,  they  find  the  marriage-cards  of 
Earl  and  Countess  Crabs  —  Mr.  Deuceace's  father,  and  his  ^deformed  transformed' 
partner^  s  mother  —  at  their  lodgings.  A  spirited  a  nd  dramatic  scene  ensues,  wherein  the 
fortune-hunter  learns  from  the  earl  tbat  his  wife  is  dowerless,  and  that  he  himself  must 
not  expect  a  shilling's  income  from  either  branch  of  the  Crabs'  union.  The  denouement 
is  thus  sketched  by  Mr. Telle wplush,  who  has  been  bribed  to  enter  the  earl's  family,  and 
whose  opinions  toward  his  former  master  change  thereafter  with  ludicrous  rapidity : 

*  About  three  months  after,  when  the  seson  was  beginning  at  Paris,  and  the  autum  leaft  was  on 
the  ground,  my  lord,  my  lady,  me,  and  Mortimer,  were  takinr  a  stroal  in  the  Boddy  Belong,  the 
earndge  driving  on  slowly  a  head,  and  us  as  happy  as  posabill,  admiring  the  plesnt  woods,  and  the 
gooldn  sunset. 

*My  lord  was  ezpayshating  to  my  lady  upon  the  egsquizit  beauty  of  the  scan,  and  pouring  forth 
a  host  of  bntitle  and  virtuous  seataments,  sootable  to  the  hour.  It  was  dalitefle  to  hear  him.  *  Ah !' 
said  he,  *  black  must  be  the  heart,  my  love,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  scene  like  this  | 
gathering,  as  it  were,  from  those  sunlit  skies,  a  portion  of  their  celestial  gold,  and  gaining  somewhat 
of  hea? en  with  each  pure  draught  of  this  delicious  air !' 

*  Lady  Crabs  did  not  speak,  but  prest  his  arm  and  looked  upwards.  Mortimer  and  I,  too,  felt 
some  of  the  infliwents  of  the  seau,  and  lent  on  our  goold  sticks  in  silence.  The  carridge  drew  up 
dose  to  us,  and  my  lord  and  my  lady  sauntered  slowly  tords  it 

*  Jest  at  the  place  was  a  bench,  and  on  the  bench  sate  a  poorly  drest  woman,  and  by  her,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  was  a  man  whom  I  thought  I  'd  sean  befor.  He  was  drest  in  a  shabby  blew  coat,  with 
white  seems  and  copper  buttons ;  a  torn  bat  was  on  his  head,  and  great  quantaties  of  matted  hair 
and  wishers  disfiggared  his  countnints.    He  was  not  shaved,  and  as  pail  as  stone. 

*  My  lord  and  lady  didn  tak  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  but  past  on  to  the  carridge.  Me  and 
Mortimer  lickwise  took  ow  places.  As  we  past,  the  man  had  got  a  grip  of  the  woman's  shoulder, 
who  was  holding  down  her  head,  sobbing  bitterly. 

*  No  sooner  were  my  lord  and  lady  seated,  than  they  both,  with  igstremo  dellixy  and  good  natur, 
bust  into  a  ror  of  lafter,  peal  npon  peal,  whooping  and  screeching,  enough  to  frighten  tne  evening 
■ilents.  ^ 

'Dbucbacb  turned  round.  1  saw  his  face  now  —  the  face  of  a  dewle  of  hell!  Fust,  he  lookt 
Cowards  the  carridge,  and  pinted  to  it  with  his  maimed  arm ;  then  he  raised  the  other,  mmd  Mtnuk 
lAs  isesMJi  hf  kit  nd€.    She  fell,  screaming. 

'  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !* 

Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type,  we  have  received,  by  a  very  late  arrival  from 
England,  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Yellowplush's  hterary  labors.  Sorry  are  we  to  part 
with  him.  He  permits  us,  however,  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  hear  from  him  again. 
He  says,  in  conclusion : 

■  The  end  of  Mr.  Denceaee's  history  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  ray  corrispondlnca.  I  wish  the  public 
was  as  sory  to  part  with  me  as  I  am  with  the  poblie  \  bceaws  I  fansy  reely  tbat  we've  become  nends, 
MaA  feal,  for  my  part,  a  beeoming  greaf  at  saing  ajew.  It's  imposbill  for  me  to  contioyow,  however, 
a-writin,  as  I  have  done,  violetting  the  rules  of  autography,  and  trampling  00  the  ftast  principills  of 
English  gramar.  Wen  I  began,  I  new  no  better ;  wen  I'd  carrid  on  these  papers  a  little  Airther,  and 
pfaw  aecQstimd  to  writin,  I  began  to  smel  out  eomethinh  qnoar  in  my  style.  Within  the  last  six 
weeks  I've  been  leming  to  spell ;  and  wen  all  the  world  was  rejoicing  at  the  festivvatiea  of  our 
youthful  qnean— >  wen  all  i's  were  fixt  upon  her  long  sweet  of  ambaadors  and  princes,  folwing  tho 
splesdfd  etnidge  of  Marthle  the  Duko  of  Damlataia,  nad  UlnkiB  at  the  pearls  aad  diMiact  of  Friaea 
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Qystorea^y,  Yeliowplnih  wm  in  his  lotnly  pantry  ;  kU  ayiw  wm  fixt  on  the  •pellin^book ;  hit  hart 
WM  bent  on  mutring  the  diffickletlea  of  Iho  littery  profeuhn.  I  have  been,  in  fact,  eauvertid.  I 
don't  wear  pinch  any  more.  I  am  an  alterd,  a  wiser,  and  I  truat  a  bettor  man.  I'm  about  a  novvle, 
(having  made  great  progriw  in  apelin,)  in  the  itile  of  my  frenrd  Edmund  Lyttina  BuUwig ;  and  pre- 
paring for  pttligation,  in  the  Doctor'a  Cydopedear,  'The  lives  ofEminent  Brittiah  and  Poring  Waah> 
erwomen.* ' 


Mirsic.  —  There  has  been,  within  a  few  years,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  musical 
taste  of  this  city,  which  will  doubtless  continue,  while  a  proper  encouragement  is  given 
to  professors  of  acknowledged  celebrity  to  reside  among  us.  Hence  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  able  musical  director  at  Niblo'b,  and  under  whose  direction 
the  Italian  Opera  was  so  successfully  produced  at  that  establishment,  has  determined 
to  remain  permanently  in  New-York,  and  devote  himself  to  instruction  in  vocal  music 
and  the  piano-forte.  Of  his  capability  as  a  teacher,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  HtB 
reputation  is  so  firmly  established,  that  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting,  that  he  will 
be  eminently  successful.  Miss  Clabencb  Wells,  a  pupil  of  his,  and  a  sister  of  hia 
gifted  lady,  has  recently  made  a  most  successful  d^but  at  Niblo's  Garden,  in  Storace'a 
Opera  of  *  No  Song,  No  Supper.'  She  exhibited  evidences  of  the  best  inatruction,  and 
will,  in  time,  we  donbt  not,  become  a  very  popular  vocalist  We  hope  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  her,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Watson,  whose  long  absence  has 
been  generally  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  music.  It  has  been  stated,  and  we  hope  on 
good  authority,  that  Mr.  Watson  is  shortly  to  produde  a  new  opera,  in  which  both  these 
ladies  will  have  leading  characters.  We  scarcely  need  say,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
undertakings  for  the  advancement  of  musical  science,  he  has  our  cordial  good  wishes 
for  his  success. 


Militabt  Titles.  — Right  glad  are  we  to  perceive,  that  some  of  our  most  reputable 
journals  have  recently  seen  fit  to  rebuke,  in  terms  of  merited  contempt,  the  ridiculous 
practice,  so  very  common  among  us^  'of  lacking  a  major,  or  a  colonel,  or  a  general,  to  any 
body's  name  who  has  happened,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  to  show  himself  in  public  with  a 
cocked  hat,  and  a  gaudy  suit  of  regimentals.*  So  generally  has  this  weakness  obtained, 
that  many  are  endowed  with  military  adjuncts,  who  would  deem  their  legitimate  possea- 
sion  any  thing  but  a  desirable  acquisition ;  while  others,  of  smaller  intellect,  have 
been  content  to  wear,  without  possessing,  them,  because  —  save  the  mark  I  —  they  ima- 
gined it  conferred  distinction.  We  know  several  good-natured  personages  who  '  train'  in 
this  last-named  division.  The  silly  ambition  has  long  been  ridiculed  abroad,  and  lately 
at  home,  until  it  has  come  to  be  seen  in  its  true  light.  In  an  amusing  Yankee  story,  in  an 
English  magazine  before  us,  a  person  informs  the  stage-coach  driver,  with  whom  he  ia 
riding  on  the  box,  that  he  has  just  been  fined  by  General  Twist,  the  tailor,  for  not 
standing  out  from  the  ranks  to  be  reviewed.  The  driver  is  also  a  militia  officer,  it  would 
seem,  and  he  speaks^  in  describing  certain  road- side  mishaps,  of  a  fellow  coachman 
who  rejoices  in  similar  honors :  '  I  cut  myself  once,  considerable,  in  oversetiin'  on  these 
stuns,  when  I  druv  in  the '  Citizens'  Line,'  and  Colonel  Tompkins,  that  driv  in  the 
*  Commercial  Line,'  was  killed  jest  about  ag'in  this  same  spot !'  Our  accomplished 
traveller,  Mr.  Stephens,  in  describingthe  review  of  the  Russian  army,  observes :  '  When 
strains  of  martial  music  burst  from  a  hundred  bands,  and  companies,  and  regiments,  and 
brigades,  wheeled  and  manoeuvred  before  me,  and  the  earth  shook  under  the  charge  of 
cavalry,  I  felt  a  strong  martial  spirit  roused  within  me.  Perhaps  I  was  excited  by  the 
reflection,  that  these  soldiers  had  been  in  battles,  and  that  tbe  stars  and  medals  glittering 
on  their  breasts  were  not  merely  holiday  ornaments,  but  the  tokens  of  desperate  aervioe 
on  bloody  battle-fields.'  It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  in  our  anthor'a 
opinion,  this  review  *  rtUher  surpassed  a  military  parade  of  the  'New- York  Brigade,'  at 
home.'  Indeed,  he  seems  to  hold  a  proper  estimate  of  that  cheap  glory,  which  attaches 
to  mw e  military  show.    Although  an  officer,  and  one  of  the  initiatedi  he  had  too  much 
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good  06000  to  be  canght  by  tide-biita.  Hm  ambition  was  not  for  oach  small  game.  Ha 
very  willingly  served  out  a  term  in  our  peaceful  militia,  without  once  seeking  promotion. 
*  Ken,*  he  avers, '  cAme  in  below  and  went  out  above  him ;  ensigns  became  colonels, 
and  iieotenaots  geaerals^  but  he  remained  the  same.  It  was  hard  work  for  him  to  escape 
promotion,  but  he  was  resolute.*  He  finally  resigned,  with  a  latge  number  of  sensible 
fellow  officers,  amidst  a  shower  of  newspaper  panegyrics,  in  the  inflated  military  phrate 
of  the  day.  It  is  for  saeh  'general,'  *  colonel,*  and  *  captain'-ships,  as  these,  which  the 
public  have  come  to  regard,  as  we  bope^  with  sufficient  contempt,  to  put  a  summary 
end  to  the  passion  for  illegitimate  and  ridiculous  military  distinctions,  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  much  in  vogue. 


Tm  '  CoontKT  CoaoNATtoir.' — There  is  *  liberty  of  the  press,'  in  abundance,  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  a  little  licentiousneat,  also.  At  any  rmte^  thero  is  a  fearlessness,  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  that  shrinks  at  nothing.  When  half  finrope  and  the  whole  British 
metropolis  were  ringing  with  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  Uubxh  Vic^ 
ToaiA,  one  of  the  journals  presented  obe  of  the  most  laughable  burlesques  of  the  whole 
nfiair,  which  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  The  entire  aeriee  of  ceremonies  and  pro- 
«B8sk>ns  were  taken  up  in  order,  and  travestied,  in  hidierous  detail  The  initial  move- 
ttents  are  thus  recorded : 


*  Preci«ely  tst  aevea  o'clock,  her  Ma^9^  wm  taken  ««t  «f  Cke  royal  bed,  and  aicel^  waeked,  and 
combed,  and  curled.  At  eight  o'ckick,  >he  was  encMed  in  a  clean  pinafore,  and  a  jpair  of  bran  new 
red  morocco  shoes  were  placed  upon  her  little  feet ;  after  which,  her  breakftuit,  conautinp  of  a  beaii- 
tiAil  bowl  of  bread  and  nilk,  wa«  f  iven  to  her, and  as  her  Migeaty  was  toaking  a  piece  of  ttale  bread 
ka  the  basin,  Lord  Melbourne  was  heard  to  say.  that  her  Migesty  never  looked  more  lorely.  At  tea 
minutes  to  ten  o'clock,  a  sqaib  was  let  offia  the  fardeas  of  Buckingham  Palace,  to  announce  that 
the  procession  was  ready  to  start ;  and  before  the  clock  OTer  the  stablea  at  the  back  of  the  Palace 
bad  ceaaed  to  strike  the  hottr  of  tea,  Che  procession  began  lo  moTe.' 


Among  the  materials  of  the  procession,  we  find  the  following,  mixed  up  with  other 
grotesque  selections,  in  the  most  Inughable  juxtaposition.  We  are  told  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  fecidiarities  of  some  of  the  personages  mentioned,  adds  greatly  to  the  e&ct  of  the 
burlesque: 

*  Lord  Xelbottrne,  awingiag  on  a  alack*rope,  in  a  earavaa  lent  Ibr  the  purpose « 

An  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  ; 

Two  stout  coal-heavers,  with  short  pipes; 

The  Right  Hoa.  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Cky,  in  a  horrid  state  of  inebriation  .• 

Two  old  women  sacking 'onmgea; 

Sir  Charles  Wethcrell,  in  a  new  pair  or  pantaloons ; 

The  Editorof  the  Court  Circular,  in  his  robes,  half  drunk; 

The  Editor  of  the  Times,  in  his  robes,  quite  drunks 

A  very  stoot  Irishman  carrying  a  hod{ 

A  Jew  with  sealing-wax  { 
Sixteen  bojra,  in  nankeen  trowsers; 
The  wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  a  pole,  carried  by  Lord  Breugbaoi : 
The  Laughing  Hyena,  tnm  the  Zoological  Gardens  j 
A  Jew  with  slate  pencil ; 
Lord  John  Russell,  mounted  on  a  Jackass  ( 
Old  gentleman  in  a  bed-gown,  night-cap  carried  by  a  pot-boy ; 

A  Jew  with  oranges; 
A  dray-horse  from  the  London  Brewery,  with  a  nose-bag ;  hie  tail  carried  by  a  page,* 

«t  cetera,  et  cetera.    The  performances  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  'regale-her,*  termit* 
Bate  as  follows: 

•  With  her  mother  and  her  home  secretary,  her  M^ity,  taffaaed  ia  tears,  was  conducted  to  the 
Coronation  chair,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  mUied  away  like  a  good  no  at  her  head, 
with  lamp  oil,  and  the  bye-etanden*  asked  if  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  her  Higesty's  upper 
atory.  No  sooner  was  her  Mi^esty's  head  made  dry,  than  a  pair  of  silver  gilt  spurs  were  depped  upon 
her  royal  heels,  and  the  male  and  female  nobility  immediately  next  her  sacred  person,  gave  way, 
iMlieving  that  her  Mi^esty  might  uke  it  into  her  head  to  ride  about  the  Abbey,  cock-horve,  in  which 
case,  if  they  remained,  they  would  stand  the  cliance  of  receiving  more  hicks  than  half-pence.  The 
treasurer  of  her  Miyesty's  horse  next  advanced  with  the  criraton  bag  containing  the  duplicates,  out 
of  which  her  M^esty  took  one  and  redeemed  the  sword  of  justice.  This  done,  her  M^esty  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory,  and  hia  Grace,  embracing  her,  hung  round  her  magvM. 
neck  a  siring  of  sausages.  The  muiRn  was  next  placed  in  her  hand,  and  blessed,  the  palm  of  her 
hand  being  crossed  with  a  couple  of  shrimps;  a  red  herring  was  next  held  beneath  her  graeiona 
nose,  and  lastly,  she  took  a  thundering  twig  at  a  pot  of  porter,  in  ao  elegant  n  manner  aa  to  ejBeHS 
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tke  admimtioa  of  all  proMnt.  While  her  most  fradooB  M^JMty  wm  takinf  her  fill,  the  Archbiehop 
of  Canterbury  sttckad  tt  the  barley-eugar  {  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ate  a  beef  Mndwich;  the 
Ducheflfl  of  Kent  bolted  a  water  crem ;  the  Dofce  of  Wellington  pocketed  a  fadiah ;  the  Karqiil*  of 
Westminster  nibbled  the  cheese ;  and  the  squibs  and  crackers  in  the  parka  proclaimed  to  the  popu- 
lace without  that  the  *  raree  show'  was  over.* 

« 

We  can  imftgine,  we  think,  with  what  guato  a  noisy  London  populace,  on  a  gala  day, 
with  a  doable  capacity  for  fun  and  diink,  mnat  have  reoeived  this  programme  of  the 
foyal  proceeaion,  for  an  American  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  clever  qiorting, 
theatrical,  and  literary  weekly  journal,  the  New- York  '  Spirit  of  the  Hmea.' 


EAaucsT  Edition  of  thk  *  PiLoaiMB*  Pbogbsbs.' — What  would  you  not  give,  reader, 
to  be  able  to  say  with  us,  that  you  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  earliest  known  edition  of  the 
'Pilgrims'  Progress,'  *  that  curious  book  of  Bumr  Ait's,*  witji  its  uncouth  typography,  audits 
rude  wood-cuts,  reflecting  little  credit  upon  the  *  printing-house'  of  '  Natu.  Pondsb,  at 
the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  over  against  the  Stocks-Market,'  and  still  less  upon  the 
art  of  celature,  in  those  days  of  old  1    Whst  an  ApoUyon  Christian  has  here  to  encoun- 
ter !   No  marvel  he  was  dismayed,  if  this  picture  is '  from  the  original  portrait'    The 
lions  *that  were  in  the  way,'  look  like  centaurs,  and  the  'delectable  mountains'  any 
thing  but  beautiful    But  the  matter  is  the  same.    That  is  indeed  delectable.    How 
many  millions  have  gone  down  to  darkness  and  the  gmre,  since  the  pages  before  us 
were  printed,  strengthened  thereby  to  paas  calmly  through  the  dark  valley,  and  over 
the  last  river,  as  did  Christian  and  Faithful,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  walking  like 
them  with  the  *  shining  ones,'  amid  the  glories  of  the  celeetial  city!    Bunyan  was  at 
once  the  Socrates  and  the  Franklin  (or  Peter  Parley,)  of  religious  authors.    The  in- 
ward sunshine  which  dissipated  the  gloom  of  his  prison,  beams  throughout  his  works, 
and  his  style  was  the  perfection  of  its  class.    How  well  we  remember  the  first  perusal 
of  the  *  Pilgrims'  Progress!'    Next  to  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  and  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  first  volume  we  ever  devoured.*  Never  was  such  a  favorite.    We  remember,  even 
now,  *  the  topography  of  its  blots  and  dog's  ears,'  and  its  thousand  defacements,  of 
margin  and  text,  from  long  use,  and  the  soilings  of  thumb-and-finger  upon  its  ooaxae 
picturea,  especially  the  popular  ones  of  the  Hobgoblins,  and  Christian's  escape  ^om 
'  Doubting  Castle,'  what  time  Giant  Despair  stood  powerless  and  scowling  in  his  door, 
with  his  '  grievous  crab-iree  cudgel,'  no  longer  terrible,  upraised  in  his  (altering  hand. 
The  good  biographer  of  the  pilgrims  was  accused,  it  should  seem,  of  plaigiarism,  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  to  which  charge  he  replies  in  verse : 

*  It  came  firom  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head, 
And  thence  into  ray  finf  ers  trickled ; 
Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  paper  I  did  dripple  it  daintily.' 

We  see  mention  made,  in  an  advertisement  contained  in  this  volume,  of  other  works 
of  BiTNVAN  which  have  not,  to  our  knowledge,  floated  down  the  tide  of  time  to  this  god- 
less generation.  Who  has  ever  read  'The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Baoman,  presented 
to  y  World  in  a  Familiar  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiskman  and  Mr.  Attsntivb,  by 
John  BinrrANT  —  or  his  *  Book  for  Boys  and  Girlf^  or  Country  Rhimes  for  children?' 
If  any  of  our  readers  possess  a  copy  of  either  of  the«e  works,  we  crave  the  pleasure  of 
its  perusal.  Reading  and  writing  did  not  come  by  nature,  we  perceive,  in  the  days  of 
Bunyan.  One  calls  the  attention  of  the  London  public  to  his  'copy-book,  enriched 
with  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  and  modish  hands,  adorned  with  a  whole  alpha- 
bet of  great  letters,  composed  of  divers  new-devised  knots,  and  beautified  with  many 
other  curious  shapes  and  flourishes,  fitted  for  the  profit  and  delight  of  ingenious  youth, 
and  peradventure  not  heretofore  practised  in  any  other  copy-book ;  together  with  prac- 
tical writing,  or  round  hand,  now  in  use,  whereby  any  youth  may  attain  unto  this  com- 
mendable hand,  with  great  delight  and  ease.'  What  an  elaborate  fiiss  about  a  small 
eopy-slipl 


isas.] 
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Sauuml  Suck. —  A  lecond  aenes  of '  The  Clock-Maker,  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Samubl  Suck,  of  Slickville,*  has  just  been  issued,  in  a  volume  of  some  two  hun« 
dred  pages,  by  Messrs.  Cabkt,  Lia  and  Blasichabd,  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  the  full  as 
lively  and  entertaining  as  the  first,  which  acquired  such  general  popularity,  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  We  are  compelled  to  limit  our  numerous  selections  to  a  single  extract,  de- 
scribing an  *  oily  man  of  God,'  who  caied  more  for  the  fleece  than  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  flock : 

*  I  recollect  when  I  wu  laat  up  to  Allrama.  to  one  of  the  new  cities  lately  built  there,  I  wm 
nwalkin'  one  mornin*  eirly  out  o'  town  to  get  a  leette  IVeeh  air,  for  the  weather  was  so  plaguy  sultry 
I  could  hardly  breathe  a'moat,  and  I  see*a  most  splendid  location  there  near  the  road  ;  a  beautiful 
white  two^tory  house  with  a  ^rand  virandah  runnin'  all  round  it,  painted  green,  and  green  verni- 
tions  to  the  winders,  and  a  white  palisade  fence  in  front,  lined  with  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars,  and 
two  rows  of  'em  leadin'  up  (o  the  front  door,  like  two  files  of  sodgers  with  fixt  bagonuts ;  each  side 
of  the  avenue  was  a  grass  plot,  and  a  beantif^il  image  of  Adam  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  on  'em  { 
and  of  Eve,  with  a  fig-leaf  apron  on,  in  t'  other,  made  of  wood  by  a  native  artist,  and  painted  so 
nateral  no  soul  c«iuld  tell  *em  from  stodOk 

The  avenue  was  all  planked  beauti(\il,  and  it  was  lined  with  flowers  In  pots  and  jars,  and  looked  a 
tooch  above  common,  I  toll  feu.  While  I  was  astoppin'  to  look  at  it,  who  should  drive  by  but  the 
Btlkoiaa  with  his  cart.  Says  I,  stranger,  says  I,  I  suppose  you  do  n't  know  who  lives  here,  do  you  f 
I  guees  yon  are  a  stranger,  said  he,  ain*t  you  9  Well,  says  I,  I  do  n't  exactly  know  as  1  ain't,  but  who 
lives  here  )  The  Rev.  Ahab  Meldrum,  said  he,  I  reckon.  Ahab  Meldrum,  said  I,  to  myself;  1  won- 
der if  it  can  be  the  Ahab  Meldrum  I  was  to  school  with  to  Slickville,  to  minister's,  when  we  was 
boys.  It  ean't  be  possible  it 's  him,  for  he  was  fitter  for  a  Stole's  prisoner  than  a  Stote's  preacher,  by 
a  long  chalk.  He  was  a  poor  stick  to  make  a  preacher  on,  for  minister  could  n't  beat  nothin'  into 
kirn  a'most.  he  was  so  cussed  stupid ;  but  I  '11  see  any  how :  so  I  walks  right  through  the  gate  and 
raps  away  at  the  door,  and  a  tidy,  well-rigged  nigger  help  opens  it,  and  shows  me  into  a'most  an 
elegant  furnished  room.  I  was  mcMt  darnted  to  sit  down  on  the  chars,  they  were  so  splendid,  for 
fdar  I  should  spile  *m.  There  was  mirrors  and  mwest  and  lamps,  and  picturs,  and  crinkum  crankumt, 
and  notions  of  all  sorto  and  sizes  in  it.  It  looked  like  a  museum  a'most,  it  was  filled  with  such  an 
•rarlastin'  sight  of  curioeities. 

*  The  room  was  considerable  dark  too,  for  the  blinds  was  shot,  and  I  was  skear'd  to  move  for  fbar 
o*  doin*  mischief.  Presently  in  comes  Ahab  slowly  sailin'  in,  like  a  boat  droppin*  down  stream  in  a 
calm,  with  a  pair  o*  purple  slippers  on,  and  a  figured  silk  dressin'-gound,  and  carrying  a'most  a 
beautifUt-bound  book  in  his  hand.  May  I  presume,  says  he,  to  inquire  who  I  have  the  onezpected 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  mornin' T  If  you  if  gist  throw  open  one  o'  them  are  shutters,  says  I,  I  guesa 
the  light  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  axin'  names.  I  know  who  you  bo  by  your  voice  any  how,  tho* 
it 's  considerable  softer  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  'm  Sam  Slick,  says  I,  what 's  left  o'  me  at  Least. 
Verily,  said  he,  friend  Samuel,  1  'm  glad  to  see  you ;  and  bow  did  you  leave  that  excellent  man  and 
distinguished  scholar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopewell,  and  my  good  friend  your  father  1  Is  the  old  gentle- 
man still  alive  ?  if  so,  he  must  anow  be  ripe-fbU  of  years  as  he  is  full  of  honors.  Your  mother,  I 
think  I  heer'd,  was  dead  —  gathered  to  her  fhthers  —  peace  be  with  her !  —  she  had  a  good  and  kind 
heart.  I  loved  her  as  a  child :  but  the  Lord  toketh  whom  he  loveth.  Ahab,  says  I,  I  have  but  n 
Ibw  minutos  to  stoy  with  yon,  and  if  you  think  to  draw  the  wool  over  my  eyes,  it  might  perhaps  take 
yon  a  longer  time  than  you  are  athinking  on,  or  than  I  have  to  spare ;  Uiere  are  some  friends  you  've 
forgot  to  inquire  after  tho'  —  there  *s  Pmly  Bacon  and  her  little  boy. 

'Spare  me,  Samuel, spare  me,  my  friend,  says  he;  <^n  not  that  wound  afVesh,!  beseech  thee. 
Well,  says  I,  none  o'  your  nonsense  then ;  show  me  into  a  room  where  I  can  spit  and  feel  to  home, 
and  put  my  feet  upon  the  chairs  without  adamagin'  things,  and  I  'II  sit  and  smoke  and  chat  with  yon 
a  few  minutes :  in  fact  I  do  n't  care  if  I  stop  and  breakfast  with  you,  for  I  feel  considerable  peckish 
this  mornin*.  Sam,  sajra  he,  atokin'  hold  of  my  hand,  you  wore  always  right  up  and  down,  and  as 
straij|ht  as  a  shingle  in  your  dealin's.  I  can  trust  yon  I  know,  bnt  mind  —  and  he  put  his  fingers  on 
his  hoe  —  mum  is  tho  word ;  bye  gonos  arc  bye  gones — you  would  n't  blow  an  old  chum  among  hia 
friends,  would  yon  t  I  scorn  a  nasty,  dirty,  mean  action,  says  1,  as  I  do  a  nigger.  Come,  foUer  me, 
then,  says  he ;  and  he  led  me  into  a  back  room,  with  an  oncarpeted  painted  floor,  furnished  plain, 
and  some  shelves  in  it.  with  books  and  pipes,  and  cigars,  pig-tail  and  what  not.  Here 's  liberty -hall, 
said  he;  chew,  or  amoke,  or  spit  as  you  please;  do  as  you  like  here;  we'll  throw  off  all  resarve 
BOW  ;  but  mind  that  cursed  nigger;  he  has  a  foot  like  a  cat,  and  an  ear  for  every  keyhole  —  do  n't 
talk  too  loud. 

*  Well,  Sam,  said  he,  I  *m  glad  to  see  vou  too,  my  boy ;  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  old  times.  Many  *a 
the  lark  you  and  I  have  had  together  tn  Slick viUe,  when  old  Hunks  —  (it  made  me  start,  that  he 
meant  Bfr.  Hopewell,  and  it  made  me  feel  kinder  dandry  at  him,  for  I  would  n't  let  anv  one  speak 
disrespectful  of  him  afore  me  fbr  nothin*  I  know,)  ^ when  old  Hunks  thought  we  was  abed.  "Them 
Was  happy  days —the  days  o'  light  heels  and  light  hearts.  I  often  think  on  'em,  and  think  on  'm 
too  with  pleasure.  Well,  Ahabf  says  I,  I  do  n't  gist  altogether  know  as  I  do ;  there  are  some  things 
we  might  gist  as  well  a'most  have  left  alone,  I  reckon ;  out  what 's  done  is  done,  that  *s  a  fact.  A 
hem !  said  he  so  load,  I  looked  round  and  I  seed  two  niggers  bringin'  in  the  breaklkst,  and  a  grand 
one  it  was  —  tea  and  coffee  and  Indgian  corn  cakes,  and  hot  bread  and  cold  bread,  fish,  fowl,  and 

-flesh,  roasted,  boiled,  and  f^ied;  presarres,  pickles,  fruito;  in  short,  every  thing  a'most  you  could 
.Jf  think  on.    You  need  n't  wait,  said  Ahab,  to  the  blacks ;  I  '11  ring  for  you,  when  I  want  y«a  i  we  11 
help  onrselvea. 

'Well,  when  I  looked  around  and  see  this  critter  aliria'  this  way,  on  the  fht  o*  the  land,  up  to  hia 
kneee  in  clover  like,  it  did  pose  me  considerable  to  know  how  he  worked  it  so  cleverly,  fbr  he  waa 
thought  always,  as  a  boy,  to  be  rather  more  than  half  onder-baked,  considerable  soft-like.  So,  says 
I,  Ahab,  says  I,  I  ealenlate  you  're  like  the  cat  we  naed  to  throw  out  of  minister's  garrat-winder, 
when  we  was  aboardin'  there  to  aehooL  How  so,  Sam  1  said  he.  Whpr,  savs  I,  you  always  seem  to 
eome  on  your  Ibet  some  how  or  another.  You  have  got  a  plaguy  nice  thin;  of  it  here;  that  *s  a 
itet,  and  no  mistake  (the  critter  had  three  thousand  dollara  a  year,)  how  on  airth  did  you  manage  it  I 
1  wuh  la  my  heart  I  hud  atakta  up  the  trade  o*  preachia'  too  {  whaa  it  doei  hit,  it  doea  anpitally. 
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ihat'sMrUin.  Why^  myi  he,  if  yov '11  prombe  mot  to  l«t  on  to  say  qoe  mboat  it,  1 11  tell  yon.  Ill 
keep  dark  aboat  it,  yon  may  depeml,  ujb  I.  Pin  not  a  bmoi  that  caa*t  keep  nocbin*  in  my  fissardf 
bnt  go  right  off  and  Mart  out  all  1  hear.  1  know  a  thing  worth  two  o'  that,  1  guets.  Well,  tays  he» 
it  *fl  done  by  a  new  rule  I  made  in  grammar  —  the  feminine  gender  ia  more  worthy  than  the  neater, 
■Dd  the  neuter  more  worthy  than  the  maaenliae ;  I  giet  aoft  aawder  the  women.  U  taut  every  maa 
wQl  let  you  tickle  him;  and  if  you  do,  he  'II  make  facet  at  you  enough  to  frighten  you  into  fits ;  bat 
tickle  hu  wife,  and  it's electri^ -^  he'll  Inuarh  Uke  any  thing.  They  are  the  forred  wheels,  start 
them,  and  the  hind  ones  foUer  of  ooone.  Now  it  'a  meetly  woosen  that  'tend  meetin'  here ;  th« 
men-folks  have  their  polities  and  trade  to  talk  over,  and  what  not,  and  ain't  time;  but  the  ladiea  go 
considerable  rigular,  and  we  have  to  depend  on  them,  the  dear  critters.  I  gist  lay  myself  out  to  get 
the  blind  side  o'  them,  and  I  sugar  and  gild  the  pill  so  as  to  make  it  prettv  to  look  at  and  easy  to 
(waller.  Last  Lord's  day,  for  instance,  I  preached  on  the  death  of  the  widder's  son.  Well,  1  drew 
aach  a  pietw  of  the  lone  watch  at  the  sick  bed,  the  patience,  the  kindness,  the  tenderness  of  wo- 
moc^s  hearu,  their  forgiving  disposition  -r-  (the  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  tho,'  for  if  there  is  n 
creatod  critter  that  never  forgiven, it 'a  a  woman ;  they  seem  to  forgive  a  wound  on  their  pride,  and 
ft  skins  over,  and  looks  all  healed  up  Uke,  bat  touch  'em  on  the  sore  spot  ag'a,  and  see  how  cnto 
dieirmemory  is)— 'their  sweet  temper,  soothers  of  grief,  dispensers  of  joy,  ministrin*  angels —> I 
make  all  the  virtues  of  the  feminine  gender  always  —  then  I  wound  up  with  a  quotation  from  Wal- 
ter Scott  Thejr  all  like  poetry,  the  ladiei  do,  and  Shakspeare,  Scott,  and  Byron  are  amasin' 
Divorites ;  they  go  down  much  better  than  them  «4d./ashioned  staves  o'  Watts. 


I 


Oh  WMBan,  lo  ear  Immt  of  mw, 


Vnecrtein.  cojr,  and  hard  tepl( 

Ami  variaM*  •■  the  tlwd* 

Bf  Um  Itclit  ^Ivcrinff  Hpcn  made ; 

Whtn  pain  and  anciilah  wriof  (kabrew, 

A  miaMMinf  aagsl  tbo*.' 

If  1  did  nt  Coneh  it  off  lo  the  ninei,  it's  ■  pity.  I  never  heerd  yoa  preach  so  well,  says  one,  slneo 
jTou  was  located  here.  I  drew  from  natur*,  says  I,  a  sqexin'  of  her  hand.  Nor  never  so  touchla' 
aays  another.  Yott  know  my  moddle,  says  1,  loekin'  spooney  en  her.  I  fairly  abed  tears,  said  a 
thml ;  how  often  have  yon  drawn  them  from  me  1  says  I.  So  true,  aays  they,  and  so  aat«>ral,  and 
truth  and  natur'  is  what  wo  call  eloquence.  I  feel  quite  prond,  says  I,  and  considerable  elated,  my 
admired  sisters— for  who  con  judge  so  well  na  tiie  ladies  of  the  truth  of  the  description  of  their 
own  virtues  Y  I  most  say  I  felt  somehow  kinder  inadequate  to  the  task,  teo»  I  said  —  for  the  depth 
and  strength  and  beauty  of  the  female  heart  passes  all  nnderstaadin'^ 

*  When  1  leA  *em  I  heard  *em  say,  ain't  he  a  dear  amn,  a  feelin'  man,  a  sweet  critter,  a'most  a  splen- 
did preacher ;  none  o*  your  mere  moral  lecturers,  bnt  a  rael  right  down  genutac  gospel  preacher. 
Next  day  I  received  to  the  tune  of  one  faandrad  dollars  in  cash,  and  fifty  dollars  produce,  presents 
from  one  and  another.  The  tinith  is,  if  a  minister  w<nCS  to  be  popular,  he  should  remain  single, 
for  then  the  galls  all  have  a  chance  for  him ;  but  the  moment  he  marries,  he 's  up  a  tree ;  his  fiint  is 
fixed  then ;  you  may  depend  it 's  gone  geoae  with  him  arter  that ;  that 's  a  fact.  No,  Sam ;  they 
are  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  the  dear  little  critters.  And  I  'll*  give  yon  a  wrinkle  fbr  your  horn, 
perhaps  yon  aint  got  yet,  and  it  may  be  some  nse  to  yon  when  you  go  down  atradin*  « Ith  the  be- 
^ghted  colonists  in  the  outlandish  British  provinces.    The  ro»d  toUUi  ktad  lie*  thrmigk  the  Asorf. 

'  Pocket,  you  mean,  instead  ef  head,  I  guem,  said  I ;  and  if  y^a  do  n't  travel  that  roM  fUl  chimeH 
it 's  a  pity.' 

The  pablishen  should  bave  had  more  regard  to  the  eztemals  of  paper  and  printiBg, 
in  this  little  Yolume.    Both  are  indifferent. 


PoBTBAntmi.— Having  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  oar  dtizena  to  the  merit* 
of  Mr.  C.  O.  TnoMraoif,  a  young  and  gifted  artist,  then  newly  arrived  among  ns,  it 
afibrds  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  predictions  which  we  ventured  in  his  behalf,  hav* 
been  amply  sustained  by  his  continued  imprevement  and  success.  Among  his  more 
recent  eflbrts,  is  a  ftdl-length  portrait  of  Rev.  Ct»vs  Masojv,  of  the  New-Tork  llniver* 
aity.  The  tikeneas  is  striking,  and  the  positioDk  fights^  etc.,  bofdly  chosen,  and  efiec- 
tively  rendered.  The  subject  is  dad  in  his  clerioal  robes,  and  is  in  the  act  of  speaking,  with 
one  hand  on  a  book,  and  the  other  extended,  and  feticitously  arrested,  in  mid-motion. 
The  back- ground  is  chaste  and  imposing.  A  massive  Grecian  columuyin  admirablo 
relief  supports  a  rich  drapery  of  silk.  The  head  stands  clearly  out  against  an  opening 
of  the  sky,  as  if  after  a  gentle  summer  shower » the  hands  are  well  drawn  and  finished. 
The  minor  adjuncts,  the  table,  with  its  covering  of  rich  puiple  velvet,  the  books  upon 
it,  the  Persian  carpet,  etc.,  are  well  depicted.  In  the  accessories  of  his  pictures,  Mr. 
l^OMPsoM  exhibits  good  taste,  and  graceful  execution.  Another  portrait,  ckf  a  dis- 
tinguished lady,  which  we  saw  at  the  studio  of  our  artiat,  in  the  University,  may  be 
mentioned  as  in  point  The  back-ground  is  an  Italian  twilight  scene,  bounded  by  a  dis- 
tant view  of  mountain  and  lake,  relieved  in  the  fore-ground  by  an  Etruscan  Yaaa,  sur- 
mounted with  a  mythological  "figure.  The  chair  is  an  elaborate  antique;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  picture^  an  ornamental  staircaae,  with  etamarf,  opens  down  upon  a  near 
liver.  A  correct  eye,  refined  taatoi  and  oontinned  atudy,  will  win  for  this  artiat  a  high 
^  during  repntatioiv 
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Mb.  Cathbbwood*s  PA]tOBAjfAS.~We  havs  tlveady  briefly  aniided  to  thepanorami 
of  JeniMlaiii,  nair  BiOBdwayi  in  Prino^^treet,  bat  are  again  impelled,  by  a  deaire  that 
the  reader  nay  ahare  with  aa  the  great  pleaaure  to  be  derived  from  this  soperb  apecimea 
of  art,  again  to  call  public  attention  to  the  exhibition.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
•ean  in  thia  country.  The  iUuaioo,  from  the  coneetncaa  of  the  drawinga,  the  natuml 
coloring,  and  the  immeuae  extent  of  a  complete  and  bonndleaa  horixon,  is  petfed. 
Aaide  from  ita  valuer  as  an  elaborate  picture  of  modern  Jerusalem,  *  and  all  the  countrjr 
round  about,'  the  aacred  aaaodationa  which  it  continually  awakens,  in  all  its  points, 
are  of  the  moat  intereating  character.    There^  in  the  beautiful  language  of  a  gifted 

daughter  of  aong : 

*  Jadaa*!  iMMioUiBs  lift  their  voice, 

Witli  legend*  of  the  Sarioiir  fraught. 
And  Ihvored  CNiret,  eo  oA 

la  midnight's  prnyerfal  vigil  eought ; 
And  Redron's  brook*  whose  liquid  wat* 
FrequMit'hie  weary  feet  did  lave. 

*  And  end  OedMemaae,  whoee  dewt 

Shrank  from  that  moietara  atraagely  red. 
Which,  in  that  an  watched  hoar  of  pala, 

Hie  agoaiaing  templet  shed : 
The  ecoarge,  the  thorn,  whoee  aagaieh  loia, 
Like  an  unanawering  lamb  he  bore.' 

The  panorama  of  the  Palla  of  Niagara,  in  the  aame  edifice,  will  soon  give  place,  aa 
we  learn,  to  an  accurate  and  beautiful  picture  of  Mexico. 


CoMPUMBBTABT  BsffBTn*  TO  Bf  B.  SiMPsoN.  —  Arrangements  are  making  to  give  a 
complimentary  benefit  to  Mr.  Simpson,  of  tfafe  Park  Theatre,  in  the  oonrae  of  the  pre> 
sent  month.  We  unite  cordially  in  thia  testimonial  to  one  who  has  not  only  *done 
moch  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  drama  among  n%'  hot  who  has  also,  by  his  np- 
right  character  aa  a  gentleman,  and  his  excellent  ijtialitiea  of  head  and  heart,  won 
the  respect  and  eateem  of  all  who  have  the  pleasore  of  his  acquaintance,  in  private  lifa 
If  but  a  moiety  of  hia  frienda  find  admiaaion  to  the  establish ment  over  which  he  has  ao 
long  aod  ao  successfully  presided,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  houaa 
will  he  filled  from  pit  to  dome. 


Tbb  Dbabla. — The  dramatic  aeaaon  opene  brilliantly,  and  we  shall  keep  the  reader 
advised,  with  the  aid  of  our  acoompliahed  dramatic  reporter,  of  every  thing  worthy  of 
eepecial  mention,  at  the  difierent  establishments.  At  the  Pabk,  the  ever- welcome  and 
never  tireeome  Powxa,  the  very  soul  of  nature  and  of  humor,  has  already  made  his 
bow.  He  brings  out  a  variety  of  new  playa,  written  expreeely  for  him.  He  will  be 
followed  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  MATrnawa,  (late  Madame  Vxarais,)  and  other  eminent  per- 
formers. Two  new  piecea,  by  the  acoompliahed  and  succesafiil  Brothen  SAaoxAirr, 
an  alao  aoon  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Park.  The  Nstional  opened  with  Fobbsst,  who 
la  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss  SMiaarr,  Mr.  VAHDBNHOpr  and  daughter,  and  several 
other  *  stars*  of  magnitude.  Booth  is  drawing  crowded  houaca  at  the  Olympic,  and 
the  *  little  Fbamxub*  is  aocoeeding  beyond  paat  example,  under  the  judicioua  and  liberal 
management  of  Mr.  OurMBPoan. 


NATtonAL  DspBNca.  *—  We  aak  attention  to  the  article  upon  thia  theme,  in  the  pre- 
aant  number.  The  aubject  is  one  of  vast  importance.  National  atrength  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prsservation  of  national  independence  and  character.  What  would  Great 
Britain  have  been,  had  abe  adopted  temporary  expedienta,  in  thia  matter,  and  given  ear 
to  beaitatiBg  and  timkl  ooundla  1  Would  ahe  have  been,  aa  now,  the  only  shield  ia 
Eurepe  between  liberty  and  deapotiam  1  Or  ia  it  not  reaaonable^  rather,  to  aappoae^ 
that  aha  would  long  ago  hava  bean  t  omt  degraded  profiaot  of  Fraaoal 
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Epiobak.— Some  facetioiu  pangmpliist,  in  a  sister  city,  bsving  publicly  stated  that 
the  pretty  little  song  of  our  friend  Colonel  Moaais,  of  the  '  New- York  Bfirroi'  weekly 
joarnal,  entitled  *  Woodman,  Spare  that  Treei'  had  been  translated  into  a  doien  foreign 
languages,  another  wsg  has  responded  to  the  joke^  in  the  following  epigram,  which 
is  very  clever,  yet  hints  atfrsctures  of  old  Priscian's  sconce^  which,  we  have  pleasnra 
in  stating,  the  author  of  the  song  in  question  did  not  make : 

*  In  Ocrniui,  Freacli,  Italiuif  Spanish,  Greek, 

T  is  seid  that  •  Woodman,  8|>are  that  Tree*  is  aaaff : 
Oh  that  some  learned  philotofist  would  seek 
To  rive  it  to  MB  in  the  Emgluk  tongve !' 

There  is  an  old  song  of  Thomas  Campbkll's,  which,  as  well  as  Choblbt's  'Brave 
Old  Oak,'  so  admirably  song  by  Mr.  Hbnbt  Russell,  has  often  forcibly  reminded  us  of 
the  original  theme  of  the  above  epigram.  It  is  entitled  *  Woodman,  Spare  that  Beechen 
Tree^'  and  is  a  petition  in  behalf  of  an  aged  beech,  that  it  may  be  left  to  stand  where  it 
has  stood  so  long,  sheltering  playful  childhood  under  its  boughs,  hearing  the  *  vows  of 
truth  and  rapture^  from  youthful  lovers,  and  bearing  upon  its  venerable  trunk  '  many 
a  long-forgotten  name,'  once  carved  there  in  the  light-hearted  gayety  of  boyhood.  We 
scarcely  remember  any  lines  of  Campbbll  more  pathetic  and  beautifiiL 


*Mao  Doo!  Mad  Doo!'  —  Many  a  noble  and  generous  animsi  has  fallen,  in  this 
metropolis,  since  Sirius'gan  to  rage,  the  present  season,  and  fiill  many  along  with  them, 
doubtless,  who  richly  deserved  their  fate — vicious  dogs,  and  *  dogs  of  low  degree.'  Hy- 
drophobia demands  severe  measures  of  prevention,  since  its  cure  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
A  fine  or  tax,  however,  on  all  unmuzzled  dogs,  at  large  during  the  dog-days,  would  be  a 
more  humane,  and  we  should  think  equally  efiective,  method  of  keeping  them  secure 
from  doing  or  receiving  harm.  Some  yean  smce,  we  remember,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Vermont  legislature,  to  lay  a  general  tax  on  dogs ;  whereat  a  friend  to  the 
canine  race  evinced  his  regard  for  their  intereets^  in  the  subjoined  squib,  which  eontaina 
a  pleasant  aatire  upon  those  politidana  whose  principles  are  the  moat  convenient  thing 
about  them: 

'TO    M7    DOO   JOWLBR. 


'  JowLsa!  they  *Te  taxed  you,  hoaeet  Ariead, 
Asseseed  yon,  put  vov  on  the  roU } 

To  exile  eTery  dog  they  '11  send. 
Unless  some  fliead  will  pay  his  polL 

*By  all  that's  irood  \  the  rascals  meant 
T  ween  you  and  me  to  breed  a  strife, 

To  drive  yon  into  banishment. 
Or  bribe  your  ftiead  to  take  your  lift. 

'But,  Jowler !  do  n't  yoQ  be  alarmed. 

If  potiticiaBs  do  neglect  you, 
For  all  their  tax,  you  shaat  be  harmed — 
I  love,  and  honor,  and  reopeet  yoo. 


*  But  taxes,  says  the  constitution. 
Convey  the  right  to  represent. 
So  dofs,  by  this  same  resolution, 
May,  just  as  well  as  men,  be  sen  t. 

*Now  dofs,  and  men,  and  voters,  hear  1 

That  Jowler  *8  put  in  nomination, 
To  go,  upoa  the  coming  year. 
And  aid  in  public  legislatii 


*  Jowler,  steer  dear  of  demafofues. 

Steer  clear  of  the  minority, 
Take  care  to  smell  of  other  dogs, 
And  vote  with  the  tu^^tyf 


Tm  ^Naw-ToaKEB.'-- We  have  had  occasion,  heretofore,  to  speak  of  the  many^ 
merits  of  this  ezodlent  and  widely-circulated  weekly  journal.  It  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation of  the  handsomely-ezecuted  quarto,  that,  unlike  some  of  its  conteroporariesi 
of  less  merit  and  more  pretenaion,  it  is  not  printed  three  weeks  beforehand,  in  order  to 
be '  out  early,'  but  presenu  the  latest  literary  selections  and  intelligenoe^  an  important 
feature  with  the  reader.    It  has  aoquired  its  p(>pularity,  not  by  exaggerated  and  fever- 
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berated  weekly  puib,  or  the  emblaioning  of  cheap  wood-cots  as  *  engravingSi'  but  by 
the  mdostry,  taste^  and  talent,  menifested  in  its  entire  conduct.  New  volumes,  in  the 
folio  and  quarto  forma,  to  be  printed  upon  a  new  and  beautiAil  type,  are  soon  to  com- 
mence} and  we  cannot  do  such  of  our  readers  as  may  deaire  a  valuable  news  and  literary 
joomal,  in  a  neat  form,  and  at  a  fair  price,  a  better  service,  than  to  commend  to  them  a 
periodieai  from  which  they  may  derive^  beside  copious  metropolitan  intelligence,  and  the 
news  of  the  day,  rare  literary  entertainment  and  usefiil  instruction. 


*PiTT«BfrBSH  EraBiiiro  Visitob.*  —  The  transition  from  the  *  New-Yoiker'  to  the 
*  l^sftor*  is  not  an  unnatural  one  {  aince  the  editor  of  the  latter,  E.  B.  Fisbbb,  Esq.,  for 
aome  time  an  associate  editor  of  the  formcir  joomal,  has  acquired  the  tact^  and  has  the 
ability  to  '  follow  in  the  footsteps,'  and  to  make,  with  his  own  pen  and  the  aid  of  nume- 
rous correspondents,  in  the  Iresh  and  vigorous  west,  a  most  acceptable  weekly  publi- 
cation.   The  typographical  execution  of  the '  Visitor'  is  unexceptionable. 


LITERARY    RBCORO. 


Tbb  ToxBir  Awn  ArLAima  Socvsma,  fob  1839. — We  have  examined  on  advance 
copy  of  this  annual  for  1639,  and  must  express  our  regret,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  its  size  and  price,  the  better  to  adapt  it  *  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  demands  of  the  public'  The  engravings,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  either 
small  bank-note  vignettes,  or  wood  sngravings,  which  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
columns  of  a  weekly  literary  journal  *  Friar  Pock,'  engraved  by  PaonHOMMB,  ftom  a 
painting  by  CHAncAH,  is  very  pretty  and  efieetive,  and  the  preaentation-plate^  exe- 
cuted in  two  colore  on  wood,  does  great  credit  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Adams.  Beyond 
these,  savs  perhaps  *Ths  firat  Steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,'  by  CnAPKAif,  the  'em- 
bellishments* do  not  demand  particular  mention.  The  literary  contents  are  creditable, 
but  not  of  exalted  merit.  We  miss  many  old  contributors,  and  chiefest  among  them, 
the  versatile  and  graceful  author  of  *  Twice-Told  Tales.'  The  prose  portions  are  for 
the  most  part  foreign,  in  scene  or  origin.  *  The  White  Scarf^'  by  Miss  Sxdgwick,  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  though  interesting,  is  inferior  to  those  of  her 
own  land,  which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  narrate ;  'The  Rebel  of  the  Cevennes*  is  a  story 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  the  author  of  'Miriam ;'  *  Thomas  Aquinas'  is 
another  French  sketch ;  and  '  II  Sasso  Rancb,'  by  Nathamixl  Qbebxtx,  Esq.,  is  an 
Italian  tale.  The  author  of  'Lafitte*  has  a  clever  imaginative  sketch,  entitled  'The 
Sacred  Fire,'  Mrs.  Siooubnbt  one  of  her  characteristic  stories  of  a  New-England 
Alms-Hoose,  S.  Austin,  Jun.,  a  pleasant  and  fanciful  'tail'  of '  The  Comet,'  and  Mons. 
SoMBBODT  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Cape  Cod  in  general,  and  Provincetown  in 
particular.  The  poetry,  in  the  main  good,  is  by  Mrs.  Sioovbkbv,  Rev.  J.  H.  Clincr, 
Mrs.  Sbsa  Smith,  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  Mra.  Osgood,  Mrs.  H.  Whttmam,  and  othere. 
Boston :  Ons,  Bboadxbs  and  Compabt. 

Damascus  ajto  Palmtba.  —  Messrs.  Cabby  and  Habt  have  published  two  volumes^ 
entitled,  *  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  a  Journey  to  the  East,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  State 
and  Prospects  of  Syria,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  by  Chablbs  O.  Addison,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,'  London.  The  work  treats  of  the  route  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  by  the  way  of 
Constantinople,  and  describes  the  sad  state  of  Greece,  under  Bavarian  misrule;  the  city 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  reute  thence  to  Sardia,  together  with  a  journey  through  the  Gre- 
cian islands  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  Then  succeeds  a  description  of  Syria,  and  its 
mountains,  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  route  to,  and  remains  of,  Damascus,  with  the 
excursion  from  that  ancient  capitol  of  Syria,  across  the  desert,  to  Palmyra,  the  once- 
ftmed  capitol  of  the  East,  and  of  Zenobia.  All  who  have  read  tha  '  Letten  from  Pal- 
myra,' will  derive  great  pleasure  from  the  pantaal  of  Mr.  Addison's  minute  deacriptioii 
of  this  magnificent  *  Tadmor  in  tho  Desert.' 
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FovBTH  or  JvLT  Posif.-»We  have  receifed  a  'Poem  pronoaaeed  bdbra  the 
Cieeronian  Club,  and  other  ettiseiia  of  IXiacalooea,  Alabama,  July  4, 1836,  by  Auz- 
AHDsa  B.  BIxBK,  Ea^  We  hare  barely  room  to  remark,  that  there  ta  a  great  deal  of  fine 
poetical  conception  in  the  pagee  of  thia  little  pamphlet,  which  ie  oecaaionally  marred, 
in  ita  efieet,  by  indifl^nt  execution.  BeautiAil  though  ta  are  now  and  then  bodied  forth,* 
in  linen  which,  but  for  the  capital  leCtera  that  commence  them,  would  never  be  miatakoD 
for  poetry,  in  the  aenae  of  that  term  which  includea  melody  and  harmony  of  nnmbenb 
aa  well  aa  the  evident  *  fire  within.'  In  the  main,  however,  it  ia  but  juatice  to  add,  that 
the  ejcecuiion,  not  leaa  than  the  apirit  of  the  performance,  is  praiaeworthy.  Evary 
true-hearted  American  will  applaud  the  latter  quality,  whether  the  veraa^  in  all  caaea,  be 
to  hia  taate  or  not  A  rtpid  aketch  of  American  revolutionary  hiatory,  with  *  tributea  to 
the  brave  who  won  onr  libertiea,'  wmA  injunctions  againat  that  narrow  leeling  whick 
would  induce  aecrional  pngtadicea^  are  among  the  prominent  heada  of  the  poet'a  thomai 
We  like  not  the  apology  of  the  anthor,  in  the  letter  announcing  hia  oonaent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poem.  The  klea  that  well-regulated  imaginative  minds  are  unfitted  for 
the  bueineaa  realiiiea  of  every-day  life,  has  come  to  be  justly  regarded  aa  absurd.  The 
strongest  living  examples  of  the  fiaisity  of  the  assumption,  may  be  pointed  out  at  thia 
moment,  both  in  England  and  America. 

MucoiB  or  Maa.  Tatme.— Ka.  J.  S.  Tatlom  haa  issned  a  very  handaeme  volnmoi 
in  *  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening,  renewing,  and  aanetifying 
the  heart,'  in  the  life  and  death  of  Mrs.  Sasah  Louisa  TAVLon.  The  author,  Rev.  Lot 
Joxxa,  A.  M.,  was  highly  favored  in  the  aubject  of  his  narrative^  and  he  has  wrought  up 
hia  materiala  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  *  The  most  refined  will  rise  improved 
ftom  its  perusal,  and  the  leaa  favored  may  learn  from  it  what  they  may  become  by  a 
whole*hearled  dovotadneaa  to  the  dotiea  which  they  ovire  to  God  and  their  fallow  men.' 
A  well-engnved  portrait  of  the  pious  «nd  gifted  aubject  adoma  the  voluma 

Poufs  ST  Rurns  OaWxs,  Esq.  —  A  volume  of  poems  by  this  accomplished  acholar 
and  excellent  poet,  is  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  published  early  in  October. 
It  will  consist  of  *  Gersidine,'  a  poem  of  aome  eighty  or  a  hundred  pages,  *  St  John*a 
Eve,  a  FSery  Tale,*  *  Lancaster^'  etc.,  with  sundry  poetical '  fugitivea  from  justice,'  soma 
of  which  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  The  work  will  be  executed  with  great 
typographical  beauty  i  and  thoae  who  are  familiar  with  the  writinga  o^  the  author,  need 
not  be  told,  that  the  inward  beauty  will  more  than  *  conform'  to  the  handsomest  extern 
nala.    We  predict  for  the  work  ample  popularity  and  success. 


To  CoasBsroNDBiiTf.-^  W«  umt  crave  the  iadtilgaBoe  of  correspOBdants,  whoM  BBUMWSrsd 
IkTon  are  receired  after  the  middle  of  tho  aiOBth.  A  coBatant  daylif  ht  toil,  geDerany  reachfaif  , 
Sioreover,  inlo  the  Ikr  aifht-watchea-^  a  toll  which  oaly  literary  eBthnaiaam  aad  ambitkm  co«M 
aaBcdfy-,  or  render  end  vrable  — ■  noat  ooBititBta  oar  apology  for  wbat  may  aeem  aacoorteoaa  remiaB* 
oew.  Single-haaded  labor*  In  the  orifiaal  departmeni,  whh  the  carefhl  preparatkm  and  watchfld 
anperriiiou  of  every  portion  of  the  Mayasine,  (to  say  Bothing  c^oar  lUtle  Ieia«re  taken  away  ia  leBi« 
apooBftal*  by  nnthiakiBg  flrieada,  or  intOreated  borea,)  make  up  aa  ImpetBooa,  tnriraleat  lift  of  sdnd, 
for  the  last  two  week*  of  every  moath,  which  ia  litde  Ikvorable  to  the  calm  ezamiBatiott  of  artklea 
iaiended  for  the  work.  We  Blight,  it  la  tme,  obviatd  thb  dMkBlty,  by  adopilBg,  is  oar  lilOTBiy 
DOtieea,  aa  is  too  geaerally  the  case,  the  critical  awdiiv  eptraBrfs  of  saiaH  reviewera  Ib  pMicil,  oaa 
the  BiarglB  of  retarsed  cifcatatiaf -library  noveti,  *How  beaaftifol!'—  'Cnrsed  prosy  !*<—*!  think 
Felham  a  dandy,'  ete«,  and  by  omlttiBg  auioh  of  variety,  that  coats  ns  both  fhoaght  and  labor  {  thls« 
indeed,  stight  we  do,  bat  the  reader  would  scarcely  be  content  with  svch  cavalier  treatment.  We 
therefore  ehoeee  what  aeeam  to  aa  the  leaat  of  two  evila.  Many  commnakationa,  in  proee  and  vetae^ 
ftom  old  and  esteemed  cantribators,  aa  well  as  several  from  new  candidates  for  the  favor  of  our 
readers,  together  with  two  or  three  books,  heretofore  alluded  to,  will  receive  early  attention. 


4.*,  Abticlbs  fVom  the  pens  of  J.  Pehiiiobb  Coopbb,  Es4.,  Prof.  H.  W.  LonorsLLOw,  anthor  of 
*Ontr»-Mer,'  'Ollavoo,'  the  aathor  of '  The  Knahow  Property,'  *Obacb  OBArroM,'  Jodob  Coii« 
BAOk  PUladalphia,  aad  the  anthor  of  <  Jack  MariiBapilM's  Ybtb,*  e«a«,  ele*»  are  iM  for  iaMftiBiu 
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EXECUTIONS    IN    FRANCE. 

TUK    CONSriHACT    AMD    OBATH    OP    PIBSCHI    AMD    HIS    ACCOMrLICKf, 


BY    AK    SVC    WITHB8I. 


1  ARRIVED  off  Havre,  in  tbe  latter  part  of  September,  and  the  pilot 
who  boarded  the  ship,  soon  after  our  entrance  into  the  Channel,  gave 
U8  the  first  account  of  the  singular  conspiracy  of  the  28th  of  July. 
The  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the  king,  the  great  number  slaugh- 
tered immediately  around  his  person,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
National  Guards,  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, and  the  cool,  mocking,  fantastical  extravagance  of  the  assassin, 
excited  great  interest.  Fieschi  was  badly  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  some  of  his  guns ;  his  face  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  fears 
were  for  a  long  time  entertained,  lest  his  death  might  deprive  the 
police  of  the  best  means  of  tracing  out  the  extent  of  a  conspiracy  of 
such  alarming  boldness.  A  bullet  passed  so  near  the  head  of  the 
king,  as  to  leave  a  mark  upon  his  forehead.  Fieschi  altered  the 
direction  of  his  battery,  to  avoid  Col.  Lavocat,  whom  he  observed  in 
the  suite  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  lived  with  Lavocat  as  a  ser- 
vant, and  had  become  somewhat  attached  to  him.  Such  are  the 
trifles  upon  which  the  great  events  of  history  turn !  The  gratitude 
of  a  servant  saved  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  from  destruction,  and 
France,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  a  revolution. 

The  trial  was  deferred  an  unusual  period.  It  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  year,  that  the  four  conspirators,  Fieschi,  Pepin, 
Morey,  and  Boireau,  were  arraigned  before  the  Peers  of  France. 
All  offenders  against  the  state  are  tried  by  this  great  body  ;  and  the 
infamous  conviction  of  the  Prince  of  Mpscowa,  the  immortal  Ney,  in 
violation  of  justice  and  law,  and  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  proves  how  fit  a  tribunal  it  is  for  the  admin istratton  of  im- 
partial justice.  That  *  judicial  assassination,'  as  Carrel  prondlinced 
It,  in  the  face  of  the  peerage  of  France,  upon  a  recent  memorable 
occasion,  is  one  of  the  foulest  stains  on  the  impotent  administration 
of  Louis  XVHL  The  peers  met  day  after  day,  for  several  weeks, 
for  the  examination  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned on  the  trial.  It  is  a  singular  and  wretched  feature  in  the 
judicial  system  of  France,  that  the  accused  are  always  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  and  embarrassing  cross-examination  by  the  court,  the 
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effect  of  which  roust  be  in  the  highest  degrree  inconsistent  with  the 
impartiality  so  essential  to  the  just  administration  oflaw.  The  trial  at 
length  drew  to  a  close.  Boireau  was  sentenced  to  transportation, 
and  the  other  three  to  be  guillotined.  The  execution  followed  quick 
tipon  the  sentence. 

The  population  of  Paris  is  far  too  fond  of  every  species  of  exhi- 
bition, not  to  find  an  execution  irresistible.  It  is  true,  that  much  of 
the  interest  which  these  scenes  tend  to  excite,  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  guillotine  in  place  of  the  axe.-  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  the  improvements  of  modern  times  have  stripped  off 
all  that  was  picturesque  in  the  customs  of  our  forefathers.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  the  ancien  rigime,  an  execution  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  hurried,  secret,  mechanical,  labor-saving  operation  of 
the  present  day.  Then  there  was  no  concealment,  no  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  populace  of  their  rightful  participation  in  the  scenes.  The 
nobles  had  the  privilege  of  a  place  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  people 
were  permitted  to  press  round  its  foot.  Then,  too,  the  executioner 
was  a  great  man.  He  had  his  partisans  and  his  enemies,  his  admi- 
rers and  his  detractors.  He  was  the  '  Monsieur  de  Paris'  of  the 
olden  time ;  a  great  officer,  of  fearful  distinction  ;  a  man  whom  none 
would  willingly  encounter.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  keen,  un- 
erring aim,  the  instant  blow,  with  which  he  severed,  at  a  stroke,  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  criminal  from  his  prostrate  form.  There  was 
a  consciousness  oi  triumph  pictured  in  the  grim  features  of  this 
great  minister  of  the  law,  as  he  rose  from  the  blow,  and  the  air  rang 
with  the  shouts  of  the  applauding  multitude.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
The  people  are  no  longer  freely  admitted  to  these  infernal  games ; 
the  scaffold  is  no  longer  graced  with  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
executioner  no  longer  triumphs  in  the  masterly  exhibition  of  his  art. 
Every  thing  is  done  by  machinery.  The  king's  attendants  are  slain 
by  one  machine,  and  their  assassins  are  decapitated  by  another. 

The  day  and  the  place  fixed  for  the  execution  were  studiously  con- 
cealed. The  populace  were  extremely  anxious  to  be  present,  and 
the  police  were  equally  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  that  pleasure. 
For  several  days,  vast  crowds  had  assembled  by  sunrise,  the  usual 
period  of  execution,  at  the  different  barrieres  at  which  it  was  expected 
to  take  place.  An  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  ordered  out  to  at- 
tend the  execution,  informed  a  friend  of  the  place  at  which  the 
scaffold  was  to  be  erected.  Our  cabriolet  was  in  waiting  by  day-light 
It  was  a  mild,  clear  morning,  in  February,  and  the  dawn  promised  a 
day  of  more  than  common  loveliness.  We  drove  rapidly  along  the 
Boulevards, the  Rue  Royale,  and  across  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  and 
the  Pont  Louis  Quinze,  and  winding  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Seine,  we  passed  the  Quais  D'Orsay,  Voltaire,  and  Malaquais,  until, 
turning  to  the  right  into  the  Rue  de  Seine  and  the  Rue  de  Toumon, 
we  found  ourselves,  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Entering  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  which  runs  in  front  of  this 
celebrated  pile,  we  turned  again  to  the  right,  into  a  street  whose  in- 
auspicious name  sounded  sadly  in  unison  with  the  dreadful  object  of 
our  visit.  We  were  in  the  Rue  d^Enfer.  Here,  for  the  first, time, 
we  observed  the  unusual  multitude  which  began  to  fill  the  streets  at 
this  early  hour.     The  trottoirs  and  the  carriage-way  were  covered 
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with  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  hurrying  toward 
the  walls.     Cahrioleta  and  carnages  of  every  variety,  were  moving 
forward,  as  fast  as  they  could  press  alone  the  narrow  and  crowdea 
avenue.     We  had  proceeded   only  a  few  hundred  yards,  hefore 
we  perceived  men  and  women  on  foot,  and  occasional  carriages 
returning.     This  augured  unfavorably  ;  but  we  drove  only  the  more 
rapidly,  concluding  they  had,  in  despair  of  piercing  the  crowd,  which 
choked  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  turned  back  to  seek  their  way  by 
some  less  thronged  thoroughfare.     In  a  short  time,  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  farther  in  our  cab.     Dismounting,  we  pushed 
our  way  through  the  moving  multitude,  obsei*ting  at  every  step  in- 
creasing numbers  returning.     We  soon  found  an  explanation  in  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  drawn  across  the  street,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  barrieres.     Nothing 
could  exceed  our  perplexity  at  this  unexpected  difficulty.     Eveij 
chance  of  seeing  the  execution  seemed  to  be  at  once  cut  off.     It 
wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
to  take  place.     We  endeavored  to  ascertain,  from  the  officers  in  com- 
mand, whether  there  was  any  way  by  which  we  could  get  within 
sight  of  the  guillotine.     We  could  gather  nothing  from  tfie  imper^ 
turbable  ignorance  or  incivility  of  these  men.     Determined  to  spare 
no  exertions  to  accomplish  our  object,  with  a  couple  of  frienas,  I 
turned  down  a  narrow  street,  leading  into  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques,     The  crowd  lingered  around  the  spot  at  which  their  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  the  troops,  or  returned  back,  along,  the  Rue 
d'Enfer,  into  the  city.     No  one  seemed  disposed  to  follow  us ;  yet 
we  had  struck  the  true  path.    As  soon  as  we  reached  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  we  encountered  another  stream  of  people,  on 
foot,  men,  women,  and  children,  moving  toward  the  barri^re.     The 
crowd  was  not  very  dense,  nor  was  it  moving  very  rapidly ;  and  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  pushing  forward  with  more  rapid  steps  than 
those  around  us.    The  long  street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  leads 
in  an  almost  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  most  crowded  quar- 
ter of  Paris,  to  the  Boulevards,  a  broad  avenue,  stretching  nearly 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  Paris,  and  generally  bounded  by 
the  walls  of  the  city.     At  irregular  distances,  are  the  gates  which 
lead  into  the  country ;  and  at  each  of  these  barri^rts,  as  they  are 
called,  are  stations  of  the  custom-house  officers,  appointed  for  the 
collection  of  a  duty  levied  upon  almost  eveiy  article  of  consumption 
entering  the  city.     The  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  passes  the  Bou- 
levards, opposite  one  of  these  barridres,  or  gates,  and  forms  a  semi- 
circular Place,  immediately  in  Front,  the  street  opening  on  either  side, 
and  the  houses  being  built  around  a  semi-circle.     This  was  the  place 
fixed  for  the  execution. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  small  elevation  in  t}ie 
street,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  woman^  who  pointed  out  the 
scaffold.  I  could  just  discover  the  tops  of  two  parallel  beams,  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  joined  by  anotner  on  the  top.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  were  satisfied  that  the  execution  was  to  takp 
place,  and  that  this  was  thtf  spot  Continuing  to  push  forward 
thr6ueh  the  crowd,  which  had  now  become  umost  stationary,  I 
founa  to  my  surprise,  the  street  leas  crowded,  the  nearer  we  ap> 
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proached  the  guillotine.  Whether  this  was  produced  by  an  unwil- 
lingness to  behold  the  dreadful  scene  too  near,  or  from  an  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  might  be  injured  by  the 
squadrons  of  horse  who  guarded  the  place,  in  their  movements  in 
the  event  of  any  disturbance,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  think  this  last 
apprehension  was  most  probably  the  cause,  for  the  government  had 
plainly  shown,  by  the  great  pains  it  had  taken  to  conceal  the  execu- 
tion, and  by  the  vast  numbers  of  troops  ordered  out  for  the  occasion, 
that  it  apprehended  the  possibility  of  a  riot ;  and  the  fear  of  the 
ministry  had  probably  communicated  some  alarm  to  the  more  timid 
of  the  populace. 

The  guillotine  had  been  erected  during  the  night  It  was  formed 
of  wood,  painted  red,  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  erected  and  taken 
down  at  every  execution.  A  flight  of  some  eight  or  ten  steps  led  to 
a  platform  about  fourteen  feet  square,  raised  some  seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  steps,  two  parallel  beams, 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  platform,  rose  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  were  fastened  by  a  cross  beam  at  the  top.  They  were  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart.  The  axe  moved  up  and  down  in  grooves, 
in  the  sides  of  these  upright  posts ;  and  the  height  to  which  it  is 
drawn,  with  the  weight  of  its  metal,  gives  the  blow  with  siifBcient  force 
to  sever  the  neck  with  unerring  certainty.  The  blade  of  the  axe  is 
wide  and  thin,  and  the  edge  forms  a  diagonal  line  with  the  parallel 
«ides  of  the  beams,  so  as  to  render  the  cutting  more  easy.  When 
the  criminal  ascends  the  scaffold,  he  is  placed  on  a  step  attached,  at 
right  angles,  to  a  board  rising  perpendicularly  in  front  of  him,  and 
reaching  a  few  inches  above  his  head.  To  this  board  he  is  lashed 
by  the  executioner,  so  that  his  body  is  held  firmly  in  its  place.  When 
this  is  done,  the  board,  with  the  prisoner's  body  bound  to  it,  is  turned 
over  upon  a  sort  of  axle,  the  prisoner  being  thus  thrown  upon  his 
face,  and  is  received  on  a  track  along  which  it  is  rolled,  until  tne  neck 
of  the  victim  lies  immediately  under  the  axe.  The  neck  is  then 
placed  in  a  semi-circle  cut  in  a  board,  placed  between  the  two  beams 
m  which  the  axe  moves ;  and  another  board,  with  a  corresponding 
semi-circular  opening,  is  fastened  upon  the  first,  so  as  to  hold  the 
neck  fixed  immediately  in  the  line  along  which  the  axe  descends. 

The  foot  of  the  scaffold  was  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  by  a  line  of  infantry,  eight  or  ten  deep,  the  sharp 
blades  of  whose  bayonets  formed  a  dense  hedge,  almost  impenetra* 
ble  to  the  eye,  above  the  not  very  elevated  heads  of  the  dwarfish 
troupes  de  ligne.  Infantry  and  mounted  troops  lined  the  Boulevards 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  choked  up  every  approach  to  the  scaffold, 
except  that  through  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Jaques,  by  which  we  had 
come.  The  walls  of  the  city  enclosing  the  Boulevards,  the  house 
tops  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  trees  which  overlooked  the  walls,  swarmed 
with  a  countless  multitude  of  people.  There  could  not  have  been 
less  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  persons  within  sight  of  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  this  vast  crowd  had  assembled  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
about  sunrise,  although  the  executiop  had  been  kept  secret  and  all 
A0  streets,  but  one,  leading  to  the  place  had  been  closed  by  troops  ; 
and  at  the  very  instant  that  this  great  assemblage  was  collected  at 
tbft  Bamire  St.  Jaques,  an  almost  equal  number  were  assembled  at 
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an  opposite  oxtremity  of  the  city,  expecting  the  execution  to  take 
place  there ! 

I  was  looking  around  for  an  eligible  position  from  which  to  gain  a 
Tiew  of  the  execution,  when,  for  a  small  fee,  myself  and  a  friend 
secured  a  couple  of  places  in  a  window,  looking  on  the  Place,  and 
raised  some  four  feet  above  the  ground.  A  correspondent  of  some 
London  paper  had  got  into  a  corner  of  the.  window,  and  we  found  no 
little  difficulty  in  enecting  an  arrangement  by  which  all  might  look 
out  at  the  same  time.  We  fastened  a  handkerchief  across  the  win- 
dow«  which  supported  us  as  we  leaned  forward.  Our  position  was 
extremely  uncomfortable  ;  and  but  for  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
scene,  and  its  short  continuance,  would  have  been  intolerable.  We 
accomplished  our  object,  however,  of  looking  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  troops ;  and  were  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  from  the  scaffold  itself. 

The  crowd  thickened  in  the  Place.  A  feverish  anxiety  seemed  to 
render  it  unusually  restless  ;  yet  there  was  no  struggling  for  choice 
positions.  A  great  number  of  women,  of  the  working  classes,  were 
present.  I  had  scarce  cast  my  eye  over  the  curious  scene  before 
roe,  when  we  discovered  the  plumes  of  horsemen  moving  down  the 
Boulevards,  from  the  direction  of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  and  recognised  the  procession  preceding  ihe  cars  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  great  officer  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
execution,  a  Marshal  of  France  I  believe,  and  his  staff,  rode  in  front. 
They  entered  the  space  formed  by  the  circle  of  infantry,  and  the 
mounted  men  that  accompanied  them  formed  a  line  within  this  circle. 
The  cars  containing  the  three  prisoners,  who  were  accompanied  by 
a  priest  a-piece,  followed  next  in  the  order  in  wHich  the  criminals 
were  to  be  executed.  The  procession  halted.  A  moment  was  con- 
sumed in  preparation.  Presently  the  long  trembling  form  T>f  Pepin 
was  seen  ascending  the  scaffold.  He  wore  a  cap  that  fitted  close  to  nis 
head,  and  the  usual  cloakin  which  criminals  are  dressed  for  the  scaffold, 
after  the  ceremony  of  the  toilette,  as  it  is  technically  called,  has  been 
performed.  This  is  disposed  of  just  before  leaving  the  prison,  and 
consists  in  cutting  the  hair  close  to  the  back  of  the  head,  ana  tearing  off 
the  collar  of  the  shirt,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  clear  for  the  axe.  This 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the  roost  painful  moments  in  the 
whole  process.  The  reader  may  recollect  the  vivid  description  of 
the  sensation*  produced  by  the  cold  touch  of  the  scissors  on  the  bare 
neck,  in  Hugo's  'Dernier  Jour  fVun  Condamne.*  Pepin  placed  himself 
on  the  foot-board  ;  the  executioner  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and  tossed 
off  his  cap,  with  an  air  of  professional  coxcombry.  His  body  was 
firmly  bound,  and  the  board  on  which  it  was  lashed  was  rolled  under 
the  guillotine.  The  neck  was  fastened.  The  executioner  stepped 
aside,  and  touching  a  spring,  the  axe  descended  !  The  head  rolled 
into  a  pannier  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  body  was  pushed  off  the 
side  of  the  scaffold,  and  was  instantly  removed.  The  axe  was  raised, 
its  broad  blade  red  with  blood ;  and  a  few  handfuls  of  saw-dust  were 
scattered  over  the  platform. 

Morey  came  next.  He  was  an  old  man,  corpulent,  and  extremely 
infirm.  The  terrors  of  death  had  unmanned  Pepin  and  himself.  Bom 
#xhibited  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  throughout  the  whole  of 
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their  trials.  He  ascended  the  scaffold,  went  through  the  same  cere* 
monies,  and  was  despatched  with  the  same  quickness.  Fieschi  was 
the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  multitude  waited  with  impatience  for 
his  '  last  appearance.'  He  ascended  the  fatal  steps.  His  ^e  was 
pallid  as  death.  When  he  had  reached  the  platform,  he  turned 
toward  the  people,  his  head  averted  from  the  axe,  and  prepared  to 
address  them  a  few  words.  Intense  silence  instantly  prevailed.  He 
spoke  in  a  tremulous  voice,  scarcely  audible  even  at  the  short  distance 
at  which  I  was.  He  said,  referring  to  his^  testimony  before  the 
Peers,  '  J*ai  dit  la  veriti,'  or  '  toute  la  veriie,^  for  we  differed  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  exact  words  which  he  uttered,  and  even  the  jour- 
nals of  the  next  morning  gave  contradictory  accountR.  He  was 
lashed  to  the  machine,  and  his  head  rolled  from  his  shoulders  in  an 
instant.  When  t];ie  last  blow  of  the  guillotine  had  been  struck,  and 
the  execution  was  over,  I  scanned  with  interest  the  crowd  beneath 
my  feet  They  were  evidently  deeply  excited.  An  indistinct  mur- 
mur indicated  a  muttering  of  words  not  meant  to  be  heard.  I  could 
feel  that  there  was  a  struggle  to  suppress  their  emotions.  The  cars 
with  the  bodies,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  militaryi  began  to  move 
off*;  a  few  remained  to  guard  the  workmen  who  were  already  busy 
in  takine  down  the^  scaffold.  The  crowd  was  dispersing.  I  lingered 
some  firteen  minutes  on  the  ground,  and  before  I  left,  scarcely  a  tim- 
ber of  the  scaffolding  remained,  to  show  where  the  guillotine  had 
been.  From  the  time  that  Pepin  ascended  the  steps,  until  the  head 
of  Fieschi  was  severed  from  his  body,  there  elapsed  less  than  four 
minutes  1  In  this  time,  three  men  had  ascendoa  the  scaffold,  been 
executed,  and  one  had  made  a  speech  to  the  people.  Here  was  the 
perfection  of  machinery,  with  a  vengeance !  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
ings, through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries ;  and  as  I  passed  under 
the  windows  of  the  royal  apartments,  I  reflected  that  tHe  man  who 
had  brought  those  poor  creatures  to  the  scaffold,  felt  less  concern  for 
the  aacrificei  than  X,  who  had  been  but  a  witness  of  the  butchery. 

A  Tkavxllsb. 


SONNET. 


Trov  art  my  idol :  I  will  bow  to  thee ! 

Sweet  flowers  I  Ml  briiiff  thee,  as  the  early  chime 

Of  the  gray  momiDg.    1  will  pray  old  Time 
To  wait  besiae  me,  while  I  fondly  free 
Each  inner  thought  and  feeUngof  my  breast; 

TheM  shall  I  oner  thee  upon  thy  shrine, 

Most  happy,  if  such  idle  gift  as  mine 
May  win  thy  favor,  and  thus  make  me  blest. 
What  shall  1  bring  thee  else  7    The  thought  that  fain 

Would  prompt  a  gift  of  flowers,  or  fruitSi  or  aught^ 

Is  the  emotion  of  a  true  heart,  wrought 
To  sole  devotedness!  and  when  I've  lain 
The  heart  itself  before  you,  I  bestow 
Thought,  feeling,  action  ~  with  the  flowers,  yonknoir. 
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T  H  IB     LOGOBR's     JOURNET 


Trb  immeBM  foreita  whkh  ooTer  tha  interior  of  tbo  Stete  of  Maine,  extend  from  within  a  short 
dieteaee  of  her  aeaboard  orer  the  Yset  tract  which  atretehec  flron  the  8t  Croix  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Saco  rirere.  From  these  wilds,  an  almost  Inexhaustible  supply  of  Talnable  white 
pine  timber  is  obtained  by  the  enterprising  inhabitants.  This  timber  is  manufhctured  into  boards 
and  other  available  lumber,  in  mills  occupying  the  rivers  and  streams,  upon  whose  waters  the  lof  v 
are  fleeted  by  the  spring  freshets,  from  the  swamps  in  which  they  were  cut  the  preceding  winter. 
The  teUs,  privations  and  dangers,  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  life,  have  given  a  character  of  har- 
dihood and  enterprise  to  the  Inmbermen  of  Maine,  which  can  alone  nccount  for  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  so  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  our  country.  The  fUhywing  poem  commences  at  a  time 
when  the  Inmbermen  are  supposed  to  be  starting  into  the  wilderness,  on  a  logging  expedition,  with 
their  ox  teema,  implemente,  and  provisions,  for  a  winter's  campaign.  The  time  chosen  for  the  jour- 
ney is  after  a  snow  or  sleet  storm,  which  usually  succeeds  a  hard  frost,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter 
eeaeon.  The  woods  then  are  hung  with  Icicles,  and  the  snow  beneath  forms  a  smooth,  hard  crust, 
upon  which  they  travel  with  ease  and  safoty.  Their  departure  is  chosen  at  night,  that  they  may 
have  suflkient  time  to  perform  the  Journey  by  sunset  on  the  following  day,  the  greater  part  of 
theif  way  being  through  an  untracked  wildemeaa. 


Habk  I  hark !  the  north  winds  emit  *Away  I' 

And  swiftly  falls  the  crystal  spray, 

While  lake,  nor  bo|L  nor  hill  give  back, 

One  vestige  of  the  nidden  track  ^ 

Away !  away  I  o*er  the  frozen  tide; 

Away  I  o'er  rock  and  moun lain- side  i 

Above  our  heads  the  pine-tree's  bough 

With  pearls  of  ice  is  bending  now ; 

While,  pinioned  fast  beneath  our  feet, 

The  broom  is  bound  with  silvery  sleet. 

Press  on !  press  on !  the  *  north-light's  shrond' 

Beams  o'er  our  path  like  Israel's  cloud, 

And  steadily  our  patient  team 

Trace  through  the  gloom  its  phantom  gleam: 

Afar  the  ring  of  spnnging  feet 

Is  heard  in  distant  forest-bedt,* 

While  carriboo  and  dun-deer  bound 

Across  our  way,  with  startling  sountf, 

Huzsa  1    Behold  the  mominff  break 
Around  theniffht,  on  yonder  lake! 
Less  fearful  echoes  now  our  tread, 
Less  ominous  those  hemlocks  shed 
Above  our  path  their  curtain'd  gloom. 
Like  Egypt^s  dark  and  eolumn'd  tomb; 
Cheer  up  1  cheer  up  I  the  sun's  warm  ray 
Shall  pierce  our  forest-cloud  to-day: 
All  night  our  cautious  course  has  been 
Through  springing  shafts  and  arches  green, 
With  more  of  modesty  than  Rome 
Can  boast  in  her  high-altar'd  dome, 
With  more  of  grace  than  Greece'  fair  isles 
E'er  fashioned  m  their  sculptured  piles. 
The  seasons  here  conspiring  prest, 
To  form  the  bower  each  luvea  the  best ; 
Pale  Spring,  upon  her  mossy  bed, 
In  slumber  droops  her  weary  head, 
Where  soft  green  cedars  o'er  her  wav& 
And  murmuring  founts  her  low  couch  lave. 
Then  Summer  smiles;  the  budding  leaf 
Is  borne  upon  her  lephyr  breath. 


*  In  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  the  snow  foils  to  such  a  depth,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  deer 
to  procuvo  their  usual  food  while  roaming  through  the  forest;  they,  therefore,  assemble  or  herd 
together  in  the  foil,  upon  some  spot  where  the  shrub  called  ground-hemloch  nbounds.  The  deer 
nweist  upon  the  leaves  of  this  evergreen  plant,  and  are  enabled  to  procure  It  by  treadinn  the  snow 
from  around  ite  branches,  as  oftaa  as  it  nils  during  the  seasoa.  This  spot  is  called  the  daer  or 
mooee  iNMt,  1^  the  hunters. 
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And  Springi  disturbed  by  nestling  floweret 
Flies  off  before  the  joyous  hours. 
Bright  Autumn,  then,  to  grace  her  bower. 
Changes  the  hue  of  leaf  and  flower ; 
Her  soft,  rich  form  would  scarce  be  seen 
Clothed  with  these  shades  of  sullen  green  \ 
And  gaudily  she  decks  her  bed 
With  crimson  lea^  and  flowrets  red. 
Now  Winter  comes,  wild,  boisterous  sire  I 
He  snatched  the  curtain'd  robes,  in  ire, 
Which  Autumn  round  her  bower  had  hung, 
And  to  the  winds  their  glories  flung. 
He  said,  '  Unto  this  bower  of  mine^ 
Give  the  dark  robing  of  the  pine ; 
I  '11  wreath  their  boughs  wUb  pearls  agom, 
And  bind  them  with  a  diamond  chain  V 

How  gloriouslv  these  arches  pour, 
Their  wild,  rich  flood  of  grandeur  o'er 
The  pure  unsullied,  snow-white  wreath, 
Which  Winter's  hand  hath  thrown  beneath ! 
And  not  a  whispering  murmur  calls 
In  echoes  through  these  goreeous  halls, 
To  break  the  soft,  low  symphony 
Of  breathing  winds  in  lofty  tree. 
Onward,  still  onward,  we  nave  pressed. 
Mid  scenes  with  solemn  beauty  dressed  \ 
And  hard  we'll  strive  to  pitch  our  camp 
This  night  beneath  Ktadm's  Lamp.* 
The  sun's  last  liiffering  rays  have  shed  r 

Their  glory  rounathe  mountain's  head. 
And  some  faint  gleams  of  fleeting  day 
Above  yon  column'd  arches  play ; 
Where  that  calm,  soft,  mysterious  light, 
Beams  pure  and  still  from  yonder  height 

Hail,  mighty  shades!  again  we've  prest 
Our  coucn  beneath  thine  awful  rest; 
But  no  glad  voice  to  thee  we  bring. 
No  welcx>me  greets  our  wandering ; 
Thy  proudest  pines  are  hurled  beneath 
The  woodman's  axe,  like  falling  leaf; 
We  triumph  o'er  thy  dread  array. 
And  ope  thy  temples  to  the  day. 

Hail  to  thv  power,  twice-shadowed  Night  I 
How  awfully  thy  dreamy  flight 
Recalls  the  spirits  of  the  past. 
With  dim  forms  hov'ring  on  the  blast ; 
While  snow-crowned  hemlocks  darkly  wave^ 
Like  sea-foam  o'er  the  billow's  grave: 
Secure  beneath  this  solemn  sha^e^ 
To  rest  our  weary  beasts  are  laid ; 
While  far  above,  the  tempest-path. 
Is  swept  with  wings  of  chilling  wrath. 
Stern  Winter's  hand,  with  fingers  cold. 
Hath  bound  each  lake  with  crystal  mould, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  spint-danca 
Of  gleaming  north-Iichts  wildly  glance. 
The  moose,  swift  antlered  forest-steed, 
Turns  back,  amid  his  rushing  speed, 
And  dark  his  eye  and  lip  of  mam 
Above  our  forest  watch-fires  gloam. 


"  Ktaimn  is  one  of  Che  higiieet  raonntuoa  in  Hshie.  It  ia  titaated  on  tlie  heed  wetera  of  tko 
Penobeeot  river.  On  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  rising  lome  thousands  of  feet  above  a  lake,  at  Uie 
fbot  of  the  mountain,  there  is  huge  ledge  of  mica  slate,  over  which  mas  a  snaU  stream  of  clear 
water.  This  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  day,  or  the  light  of  the  moon  by  night,  wHh  remark- 
able brilliancy.  It  can  be  seen  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  is  supposed  by  the  hunters  to  be  some  pts- 
ciotts  stoae,  of  great  value.    It  is  called  *  Ktadin'h  Carbuncle  Lamp.' 
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Now,  loud  above  the  night-wind'e  ngb, 

Is  heard  the  fox*  wild  piercing  cry ; 

Then,  achoiiuf  to  the  lonely  owl. 

The  wolf  peale  forth  his  mournful  howl, 

While  safely  in  his  moss-lined  lair, 

The  snow-wreaths  shroud  the  torpid  bear. 

Hail !  once  again,  thy  temple  proud, 
O  Nature !  formed  not  for  the  crowd ; 
How  soft  these  tuneful  arches  bind 
The  solemn  voices  of  the  wind; 
And  here,  while  their  low  whisperings  tell, 
Amid  our  dreams,  their  soothing  spell, 
While  low,  beneath  thy  columns  stern, 
Oiur  calm  red  tent-fires  brightly  burn, 
We  hear,  wild-muttering  aer  our  sleep, 
The  voice  of  tempest- watchmen  deep  ! 
And  start,  as  every  shrill- toned  blast 
Cries  out  aloft  the  hour  that 's  pasL 
Our  miehty  harvest  shields  us  now, 
Fit  corrine  for  a  freeman's  brow ; 
Peace,  awful  shades  J  we  will  not  reap 
This  solemn  grove ;  still  watchful  keep 
Aloft  amid  those  mantling  forms, 
The  miffhty  voices  of  the  storms ; 
While  aer  yon  stately  pine-trees  proud, 
With  plumed  heads,  breakins  yon  dark  cloud, 
The  lo;;gei's  sweeping  axe  shall  sound, 
And  ringing  'mid  their  crashing  bound, 
Shall  gather  from  the  column'd  spoi^ 
Rich  trophies  for  our  lonely  toil, 
Till  the  sofi-breaihing  voice  of  Spring 
Recalls  our  weary  wandering. 


THE    KUSHOW  PROPERTY. 


A   TALB   or   CaoW-HILL,  LOMG-ISLAND  :     CONCLUDKD  rROM  TUB  ■BPTCMBEB  NVMBBB. 


The  reader  took  leave  of  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  in  the  last  num- 
ber, just  as  be  was  about  setting  forth  to  attend  the  sale,  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  of '  that  valuable  property,  known  as  the  estate  of 
Robert  Kushow,  Esq.,  of  Crow-Hill,  Long-Island.'  In  order  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  he  resolved  to  carry  with  him  a  load  of  hay, 
which  could  be  readily  disposed  of,  without  detaining  him.  So  having 
'  forked  it'  on  the  wagon,  and  harnessed  the  mules,  he  went  to  the 
bouse  to  take  a  hasty  breakfast.  Having  no  appetite,  he  merely 
swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  took  his  hat  and  whip  to  depart,  while 
his  wife  brought  out  a  great  green  bag,  drawn  together  with  strong 
strings,  and  neatly  folded,  which  she  had  made  at  his  own  request, 
to  bring  home  the  ten  per  cent.  As  she  delivered  it  into  his  hands , 
however,  standing  on  the  threshhold,  she  uttered  these  mystic  words  : 
'Robin,  Robin,  don't  count  your  chickens  before  they're  hatched  I' 

A  smile  shot  over  his  sharp  features,  at  this  token  of  incredulity. 
*  Woman,'  quoth  he, '  I  have  no  patience  with  you  ;*  and  with  that» 
sprang  whistling  to  the  side  of  his  mules,  which  jogged  on  at  a  smart 

face  down  the  hill.    His  wife  stood  leaning  over  the  door,  until  the 
escending  wagon  was  out  of  sight ;  then  drawing  in  her  cap,  and 
breathing  a  fond  wish,  she  directed  her  rapid  step  to  the  dairy.  Masj 
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and  anxious  were  tbe  thoughts  that  passed  through  her  mind  that  day, 
as  she  sat  at  the  wheel,  or  toiled  at  the  needle.  '  What  if  Robert  should 
succeed  in  his  undertaking !'  And  when  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
why  might  n't  he,  as  well  as  other  folks!  Why  there  were  many 
little  things  which  it  was  no  harm  to  wish  for.  She  had  the  laudable 
ambition  of  a  woman  caring  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  husband,  her 
children,  her  cornelian  jewels.  She  would  like  to  send  them  to  the 
academy  Bt  Jamaica,  when  they  got  old  enough  ;  and  for  the  eldest 
boy,  she  had  a  suspicion,  which  she  had  n*t  so  much  as  breathed  to 
any  one,  that  he  was  an  uncommon  child  —  a  genius.  With  proper 
culture,  he  might  become  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  or  any  thing  else 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  turn  his  hand  to.  These  were  pleasant  thoughts, 
springing  up  spontaneously,  and  readily  finding  a  place  in  the  mind. 
But  what  if  Robin  should  Tiot  succeed  ?  Ah  1  that  was  an  idea  she 
did  not  trust  herself  to  think  of.  In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  a 
friendly  neighbor  stepped  in,  and  they  talked  the  matter  over,  dis- 
cussing it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  set  down  as  at  least  probable, 
that  the  place  would  be  sold.  '  To  be  sure,'  said  the  dame,  as  she 
adjusted  her  cap,  and  thrust  her  knitting  needles  into  the  ball  of 
yarn,  when  she  arose  to  depart,  '  to  be  sure,  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  lose  so  good  a  neighbor,  though  I  say  it.  But  I  aint  so  selfish  as 
to  hinder  other  people's  prosperity,  if  I  could,  and  may  be  you  wont 
go  fur,  after  all.  And,'  continued  she,  still  holding  the  latch,  and 
lingering  on  the  threshhold,  while  she  took  reiterated  pinches  of  snuff, 
'  your  good  man  is  n't  one  that  would  begrudge  to  do  a  kind  thing,  if  he 
wcLs  rich,  nor  be  too  proud  to  speak  to  a  body,  as  some  that  I  could  men- 
tion if  1  choose  ;  but  you  know  who  I  mean,  well  enough.  Luddi !  they 
do  n't  impose  on  me  with  their  airs.  I  know  them !'  And  so  saying,  with 
a  triumphant  toss  of  the  head,  and  applying  her  right  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, charged  with  the  best  rose-scented  Maccaba,  to  either  nostril, 
and  inhaling  it  violently  three  times,  she  departed,  swinging  her  reti- 
cule as  she  went. 

As  for  Robin,  when  he  left  home,  be  wound  carefully  dowp  the 
rocky  hills,  and  arrived  ere  long  upon  the  level  turnpike.  An  inci- 
dent, however,  occurred  on  the  journey,  which,  if  it  be  considered  a 
small  thing,  and  not  worthy  of  mention,  I  shall  beg  pardon  for  detain- 
ing the  reader.  But  it  is  presumption  to  call  any  thing  small,  which 
is  the  result  of  God  and  nature.  Small  causes,  it  is  tritely  observed, 
produce  great  events,  and  the  most  fragile  feather  will  suffice  to  tickle 
a  corpulent  man  to  death.  Small  causes  have  determined  a  man's 
whole  life  and  character,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  have 
given  rulers,  statesmen,  and  generals  to  their  country,  or  have  inflicted 
upon  it  the  curse  of  bad  men.  They  have  involved  whole  nations  in 
protracted  wars,  or  have  cemented  the  most  firm  alliance.  Gould  grand 
results  be  certainly  traced  to  their  remoter  causes,  they  would  be 
found  to  diminish  greatly,  as  a  large  river  dwindles  into  an  insigni- 
ficant and  hardly-to-be-discovered  source. 

The  incident  was  simply  this.  In  coming  down  a  declivity,  the 
right  hand  front  wheel  of  the  wagon  sank  to  the  hubs  in  a  deep 
'  rut,'  occasioned  by  the  late  rains.  The  superincumbent  mass  of  hay 
leaned,  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  equilibrio,  then  indicating  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  ground,  very  sofUy  went  over*    At  the  same  moment. 
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the  mules  stopped,  and  Robin  sprang  to  his  feet.  '  Guy  !'  said  he, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  hardly  to  realize  the  truth, '  I  b'lieve  I  'm 
upsot !'  This  produced  a  vexatious  delay.  His  time  was  precious  ; 
be  had  not  yet  reached  the  '  Half- Way  House ;'  and  the  sun  was 
getting  •  pretty  well  up.'  Those  who  know  most  about  it,  will  tell 
Tou  that  a  load  of  hay  overturned  is  not  to  be  righted  easily,  or  in  a 
kurry.  Ten  to  one  if  it  can  be  budged  an  inch,  before  the  hay  be  all 
taken  off,  and  then  it  must  be  forked  on  again.  Luckily,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  some  milkmen,  who  were  returning  from  supplying 
their  morning  customers,  came  by  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  were  good 
enough  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  or  else  two  hours  would  not  have 
repaired  the  damage.  Robin  felt  some  uneasiness  at  first  about  this 
evil  omen,  but  he  had  somewhere  read  in  an  old  almanac,  that '  sidi 
things  always  go  by  contraries,'  and  the  thought  comforted  him  not  a 
little.  He  therefore  wished  his  friends  a  *  good  day,'  and  jogging 
cheerfully  on,  reached  the  city  of  Brooklyn  at  high  noon.  Having 
been  somewhat  detained  by  this  mishap  by  the  way-side,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  hay,  he  drove  his  mules  immediately  on  the  boat,  and 
crossed  the  East  River.  This  was  an  extravagant  procedure,  when 
he  might  have  gone  over  as  well  on  foot ;  but  the  thought  of  the  profit 
which  he  was  to  realize  that  day,  drove  from  his  head  all  ideas  of  a 
sordid  economy.  'Ten  per  cent,  down,' said  he;  'that  will  do  to 
begin  with;'  and  the  idea  tickled  him  sq,  that  he  laughed  out,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  to  see  that  the  bag  was  safe.  Then 
givinehis  whip  a  crack,  and  shouting  out  to  the  mules,  he  drove  at  a 
round  rate  over  the  pavement,  and  guiding  the  unwieldy  wagon 
with  some  difficulty  through  the  streets,  halted  at  last  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  His  heart  beat  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  strokes  a  minute,  as  he  gazed  at  that  imposing  pile. 
Now  then  the  hour  had  arrived  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited. 
Here  he  had  reached  the  place  where  his  destiny  was  to  be  decided, 
where  his  dream  was  to  be  merged  in  what  was  real,  and  the  first 
refreshing  drops  should  fall,  which  were  to  precede  the  golden 
shower.  All  of  a  sudden,  his  confidence  vanished,  and  a  cowardly 
fear  came  over  him.  As  the  hind  trembles  on  the  threshhold  of 
royalty,  and  fears  to  profane  it  with  his  plebeian  steps,  he  durst  not 
enter  the  place,  and  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  what  was  next 
Co  be  done.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  he  was  already  late ;  so,  with- 
out thinking  more  about  it,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  basement,  and 
began  to  grope  his  way  through  vaults  and  subterraneous  passages, 
lighted  only  by  a  few  straggling  rays.  This  part  of  the  Exchanee, 
before  that  ever-memorable  fire,  which  laid  a  great  part  of  the  city 
in  ashes,  was  appropriated  to  the  post-ofHce.  After  wandering  seve- 
ral minutes,  he  knew  not  where,  and  stumbling  full  length  over  a 
heap  of  coals,  he  arrived  at  last  at  a  window  in  the  wall,  where  a 
great  crowd  was  collected,  and  one  of  the  clerks,  with  a  green  shade 
over  his  eyes,  was  dispensing  letters  by  candle-light.  '  Aha !'  thought 
be,  '  here  they  are.  This  must  be  the  place,  and  a  queer  place  it  is  to 
sell  land  into.  Howsomever,  there  's  a  considerable  sight  of  people, 
and  I  s'pose  that  that  'ere  man  is  a-fixin'  the  pr'liminaries.'  Think- 
ing there  would  be  no  harm  to  make  inquiry,  he  edged  his  way 
tbrough  the  crowd,  and  with  as  resolute  a  voice  and  manner  as  h« 
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could  comroand,  looking  up  at  the  clerk,  demanded  *  if  the  Rushow 
property  was  sold  there  V  At  this  question  the  man  stared,  eyed  him 
for  a  few  seconds,  but  not  having  time  to  study  him  out,  went  on 
rapidly  turning  over  the  package  of  letters.  The  crowd  which  was 
there,  passed  out,  a  fresh  crowd  pressed  in,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self jostled  out  of  his  former  latitude.  He  put  the  same  question  to 
several  others,  who  went  out  without  regarding  him,  conning  their 
letters.  'D  —  n  these  quality!'  said  he,  'they  are  too  proud  to 
speak  to  a  poor  man.  They  '11  know  another  story  before  night 
comes.  See  if  Bob  Kushow  do  n't  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best 
on  'em  1'  And  with  that,  making  up  to  a  woman  who  sold  pea-nuts, 
by  the  door,  he  bought  some,  and  emptying  them  into  his  left  breeches 
pocket,  until  it  would  hold  no  more,  '  Good  woman,'  said  he, '  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whereabout  in  these  quarters  the  Rushow 
property  is  sold  V 

'  Lord,  Sir,  I  can't  tell  you ;  but  there  is  a  sight  of  people  up 
stairs,  and  a-buying  and  selling,  and  a-going,  going,  going,'  and  gliding 
from  thence,  insensibly,  on  other  topics,  she  rattled  away  with  great 
Tolubility.  Bob  listened  awhile  with  deference,  then,  thanking  her 
for  the  information,  emerged  into  open  day. 

When  he  got  out,  he  began  staring  upward  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  as  if  he  were  examining  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  or  read- 
ing the  time  of  day,  upon  the  dial  of  the  clock  ;  and  in  this  situation 
came  i^ar  being  knocked  down  by  tumbling  against  the  passengers 
on  the  side-walk.  At  last,  mounting  the  high  steps,  and  inquiring 
the  way  as  he  went,  he  arrived  at  that  place  '  where  merchants  most 
do  congregate,'  and  found  that  a  great  crowd  was  indeed  collected. 
*  Here  is  no  mistake,'  murmured  he  to  himself;  '  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  sale  of  the  Rushow  property  would  have  caused  such 
a  prodigious  sensation  !  No  doubt  all  these  quality  have  come  with 
their  pockets  full  of  money,  to  bid  on  it.  Well,  well,  let  them  to 
a-head ;  I  guess  them  lots  that  lays  fair  on  Allegany  Avenue  will 
bring  their  spunk  out !' 

The  room  was  full  of  well-dressed  men,  and  as  he  entered  in  the 
midst,  he  felt  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him.  He  was  the  hero 
of  the  occasion  ;  he  had  drawn  all  this  crowd  together,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  immediately  notice  his  presence ;  as  when  in  a  theatre  the 
multitude  catch  the  first  shadow  of  a  favorite  actor,  as  he  comes-  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  house  greets  him  with  a  rapturous  applause. 
This  was  no  time  nor  place  for  trembling ;  and  although  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  he  put  on  a  look  of  the  boldest  defiance. 
Luther  could  not  have  been  struck  with  greater  awe,  when  he  stood 
up  in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  before  that  magnificent  array  of  princes 
and  potentates,  than  did  Hobert  Rushow,  Esq.,  of  Crow-Hill,  Long- 
Island,  in  presence  of  the  august  assemblage  at  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. The  figure  which  he  cut  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  around  him«  Not  that  his  dress  was 
dirty,  or  disreputable,  but  it  was  in  bold  defiance  of  the  prevailing 
fashion.  His  shirt,  though  coarse,  was  scrupulously  clean,  as  his 
wife  could  vouch  for  it,  and  the  collar  was  so  stifiiy  starched,  that  it 
threatened  to  cut  his  ears  off.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  bobbed  so  short 
as  to  afford  a  poor  argument  d  posteriori,  with  great  brass  buttons 
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dangling  down  by  their  own  weight,  a  cotton  'kerchief  twisted  about 
his  throat,  and  a  skin-cap  of  a  red,  foxy  color,  fitting  close  to  bis 
crown. 

One  eye  was  shut,  from  having  ridden  all  the  morning  in  the  sun, 
and  one  corner  of  his  mouth  was  correspondingly  puckered  up,  and 
distilled  the  juice  of  tobacco.  His  left  hand  carried  a  horse- whip, 
hb  right  was  thrust  into  his  pocket.     Thus  he  bore  his  points. 

To  his  great  vexation,  he  found  the  sale  had  already  commenced. 
This  was  not  only  contrary  to  his  expectation,  but  his  express  com- 
mands.  However,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  stretched  his  legs  apart, 
drew  forth  a  lithographic  map,  unrolled  it  carefully,  cast  his  eye  over 
the  tempting  array  of  streets,  and  giving  his  neighbor  a  pinch  :  '  I  say, 
you,'  said  he,  'jist  show  me  what  part  of  the  property  they're  at 
now.'  In  a  very  short  time,  he  discovered  that  things  were  not 
going  on  as  well  as  he  could  wish,  which  perhaps  might  be  owing  to 
mismanagement,  and  to  not  postponing  the  sale  until  he  arrived. 
The  water-lots  were  selling  at  an  unaccountable  low  rate,  and  there 
was  considerable  talking  and  laughing  in  the  room.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, purchasers  were  '  holding  back,'  and  prices  would  '  look  up'  a 
little,  when  the  hiffh  lands  came  to  be  sold.  But  as  the  auctioneer 
proceeded  in  his  ousiness,  and  prices,  instead  of  becoming  better, 
rather  grew  worse,  he  was  unable  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  and 
began  to  vent  it  in  sundry  impatient  exclamations,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  by-standers.  When  at  last  he  saw  the  choice  lots 
on  Allegany  Avenue,  on  which  he  had  placed  his  reliance,  and  which 
'  lay  as  fair  as  any  thing  could  in  the  world,'  going  at  a  great  '  sacri- 
fice,' he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  being  much  agitated,  and 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  cried  out,  in  a  nasal  twang,  to  *  stop  the 
proceedin's  !'  At  this  sudden  and  peremptory  order,  the  auctioneer 
held  his  arm  suspended  in  air,  the  crowd  looked  to  see  where  the 
sound  came  fVom,  and  being  struck  with  a  full  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, roared  out  a-laughing.  At  that  moment,  Robin  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  been  back  safe  and  sound  at  Crow-Hill. 
The  big  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  He 
was  '  all  alone,'  with  nobody  to  advise  him,  and  quailing  beneath  the 
glance  of  the  crowd,  concentrated  npon  him  in  one  terrible  focus, 
thought  it  best  to  sound  a  precipitate  retreat.  '  Oh,  oh,  oh  I'  mur- 
mured he,  dejectedly  moving  from  the  place, '  what  luck  1  what 
luck  1' 

Misfortunes  are  sociable  in  their  nature,  and  are  seldom  known  to 
come  alone.  Now  it  happened  a  few  minutes  before  this,  that  two 
young  bucks,  seeing  just  how  the  matter  stood,  and  not  mistrusting 
that  they  were  about  to  do  a  generous  act,  such  a  luxury  is  it  to  en- 
hance the  troubles  of  our  neighbors,  escaped  unnoticed  from  the 
crowd,  hastened  to  the  team,  untied  the  halters,  and  fetching  one  of 
the  mules  a  devil  of  a  kick,  set  them  both  a  running  down  the  street, 
with  the  long  rickettv  wagon  clattering  behind  them.  Just  at  this 
moment,  Bob  came  down  the  steps  of  the  Exchange,  and  approach- 
ing the  place  where  his  beasts  had  been,  was  mechanically  stretching 
forth  his  arm  to  unloose  them,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were 
gone  I  '  Dang  it  I'  shouted  hoi  in  a  voice  of  mingled  surprise  and 
anger,  and  for  a  few  laconds  gaped  about  him  ai  one  bewildered, 
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not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn,  when  suddenly  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  mules,  he  ran  after  them,  crying,  •  Who-a,  who-a, 
who-a  !     I  say,  there,  stop  them  critters  !     Holloa !    Who-a,  who-a, 

who  —  wh !'     And  in  this  way  he  bawled  himself  hoarse.    But 

the  perverse  beasts,  amid  the  din  of  the  city,  either  heard  not  the 
familiar  voice  of  the  master,  or  hearing,  did  not  choose  to  obey  it,  but 
went  scampering  and  galloping  over  the  pavement,  now  on  this  side 
of  the  street,  and  now  on  that,  through  omnibuses,  carts,  and  empty 
boxes,  never  abating  one  jot  of  their  speed,  until  they  reached  the 
Brooklyn  ferry.  There  the  ferry-master,  who  knew  them  *  by  sight,' 
had  them  taken  care  of,  entertaining  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
for  the  owner.  As  for  Robert  Kushow,  he  paused,  out  of  breathy 
and  in  a  rage.     '  If  you  wont  who  —  a,'  said  he,  gnashing  his  teeth, 

*  then  g o  !'      And  here  he  let  slip  an  imprecation,  and  ripping 

off  his  skin-cap,  dashed  it  on  the  pavement,  and  stamped  on  it.  The 
clerks  and  shopmen,  who  stood  on  their  threshholds,  enjoying  this  un- 
seemly exhibition  of  rustic  anger,  and  putting  their  fingers  to  their 
noses,  and  winking  with  their  eyes,  gave  a  significant,  vulgar  sort 
of  a  twitch.  The  pedestrians  stood  still  and  laughed ;  the  passers- 
by  in  carriages,  smiled  for  a  moment,  but  the  boys  and  '  loafers* 
dogged  his  heels,  pulled  at  his  skirts,  and  goaded  him  to  madness  with 
their  insults.  He  arrived  at  the  ferry  in  a  state  of  mind  not  much 
to  be  envied,  and  hardly  to  be  imagined. 

And  now  his  chief  desire  was  to  get  back  to  Crow-Hill  unnoticed, 
not  feeling  in  a  humor  either  to  ask  or  answer  questions  ;  but  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  the  boat  had  that  minute  left  the  wharf;  so 
having  a  little  time  to  spare,  he  took  the  butt-end  of  his  whip  and 
belabored  the  mules  most  soundly.  This  was  quite  a  relief  to  him, 
and  mounting  the  wagon  after  it,  he  sat  snapping  his  whip,  and 
cracking  pea-nuts,  with  a  considerable  show  of  resignation.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  thick-waisted 
dames  of  Fly-Market,  got  wind  of  his  arrival,  and  leaving  their 
wicker-baskets,  flocked  about  him,  asking  a  thousand  questions,  and 
anxious  to  know  how  the  Kushow  property  had  sold. 

'  How  did  it  sell  V  said  they. 

'  It  did  n't  sell  at  all,'  said  he. 

'  Ay,  ay,  did  n't  we  tell  you  so,  and  does  n't  all  this  come  from 
making  a  fool  of  yourself?'  said  they. 

•  It  looks  likely,'  replied  he. 

'  I  was  a-feared  your  neck  was  broke,'  remarked  the  ferryman  ; 
'but  how  those  beasts  of  yours  got  here  without  going  to  dead  ruin, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  Well,  I  can't  tell  you,  nother.  They  are  knowin'  critturs.  I 
never  know'd  them  to  run  away  afore,  and  I  guess  they  wont  again 
in  a  hurry.' 

Presently  the  boat  rounded  in  sight ;  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  went 
the  bell ;  the  carriages  rumbled  off,  and  he  drove  his  unwieldy 
vehicle  aboard,  very  glad  to  be  delivered  from  his  friends,  and  breath- 
ing more  freely  when  he  got  out  of  the  city. 

\Vhere  now  were  those  bright  thoughts  and  glowing  fancies, 
which  animated  his  soul,  and  made  his  very  whip  to  crack  for  joy  ? 
Gone,  utterly  vanished,  like  too  many  luxuriant  hopes  of  the  momiDgy 
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which  are  blighted  and  dead,  at  noon.  The  waves  which  rolled  be- 
neath him,  were  an  emblem  of  his  ruffled  mind.  He  thrust  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  unable  to  endure  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  bag, 
with  a  nervous  jerk  of  the  arm,  tossed  it  into  the  river. 

When  he  got  on  Long-Island,  and  was  fairly  proceeding  on  his 
homeward  journey,  his  anger  boiled  over.  Deep  and  bitter  were 
the  imprecations  which  he  heaped  on  the  imaginary  causes  of  his 
failure.  He  called  them  no  better  than  thieves  and  robbers.  It 
was  all  because  he  was  a  poor  man  ;  it  was  the  jealousy  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  and  a  settled  scheme  to  ruin  his  fortunes.     He  went 

frowling  and  grumbling  along,  and  from  the  '  vasty  deep'  of  his  in- 
ignation,  conjured  up  the  spirits  of  outrage  and  wrong.  He  re- 
lieved himself  by  again  beating  his  mules.  A  man  who  continues 
in  an  angry  humor,  often  renders  himself  ridiculous,  by  transferring 
the  energy  of  his  violence  from  its  primal  cause,  upon  petty  vexations, 
not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  produced  it.  To  go  into  a  great 
passion,  without  some  present  object  to  vent  it  upon,  or  without  an 
ostensible  cause,  he  cannot,  with  any  pretext  or  show  of  reason  ;  if, 
however,  the  cause  be  of  so  ilimsy  a  texture  as  to  be  scarce  appa- 
rent, while  visiting  his  wrath  on  the  innocent,  he  draws  equal  laughter 
or  contempt  upon  himself,  by  what  appears  a  senseless  and  bombastic 
passion.  If  you  would  respect  yourself,  respect  or  be  respected  by 
others,  remember,  iu  the  most  perplexing  straits,  to  keep  your  proper 
temper. 

It  added  very  much  to  his  nervous  irritability,  that  he  fell  in  with 
nearly  every  roan,  woman,  and  child,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
They  met  him,  and  they  overtook  him ;  they  came  out  of  taverns, 
and  they  confronted  him  at  sudden  turns  of  the  road,  for  all  the 
country  knew  that  the  Kushow  property  was  to  be  sold.  He  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  their  countenances  beaming  with  sardonic  smiles. 
The  man  who  is  conscious  within  himself  of  folly,  sees  every  where 
the  reflection  of  his  inward  reproach.  The  inarticulate  voices  of 
nature  arc  interpreted  into  reproof.  On  board  the  boat,  the  rapid 
plunge  of  the  piston  seemed  to  utter,  in  the  plainest  irony,  •  Ten  per 
cent !  ten  per  cent !  ten  per  cent  !*  and  now,  the  very  cat-birds  on 
the  hedges  made  game  of  him ;  and  a  little  wren, '  in  shape  no  big- 
ger' than  a  nutmeg,  popped  on  a  branch  immediately  over  his  head, 
doubling,  and  redoubling,  and  trilling  into  his  very  ear.  '  Bob-b-b, 
pret-tt !  prop-r-t-t-t !'  '  Take  that !'  said  he,  and  shattered  the  branch 
with  his  whip ;  but  while  the  leaves  and  feathers  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  the  little  dusky  bird  dropped  on  another  branch,  shook  his 
tiny  wings,  and  persevered  in  the  same  provoking  strain  :  *  Pret-t-t-t 
prop-r-t-t-t  !* 

When  a  person  returns  from  disgrace  by  the  same  road  that  he 
went,  every  step  that  he  takes,  occasions  by  its  associations  a  humilia- 
ting contrast  of  the  feelings.  When  Robin  arrived  at  the  *rut* 
where  he  had  been  so  vexatiously  overturned  and  detained  in  the 
inoming,  he  could  not  help  soliloquizing  with  himself,  and  thought 
how  much  better  it  woulu  have  been  for  him,  had  his  wagon  been 
broken  all  to  smash,  and  he  permitted  to  advance  no  farther  on  his 
journey.  He  had  however  learned  a  lesson,  which,  like  every  valu- 
able one,  is  bought  with  pain.    At  last  the  aun  sank  down  behind 
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the  Back-Bone  range  upon  bis  left,  the  shades  of  twilight  were  fall- 
ing, and  the  cool  breath  of  evening  fanned  his  brow.  He  took  off 
his  hat,  drew  oat  of  it  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face ;  then  halting,  and  alighting  where  a  pure  spring  gushed 
from  the  hill  side,  bent  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  took  a  lonff 
draught.  He  permitted  the  mules  to  do  the  same,  and  then  jogged 
slowly  on.  His  temper  was  wonderfully  cooled  down  ;  he  began  to 
reason  philosophically  on  his  adventure,  and  to  look  at  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights.  He  was  approaching  Crow-Hill,  and  his  little  illuminated 
dwelling  appeared  in  sight  He  approached  it  as  a  welcome  harbor, 
after  the  agitation  of  the  day ;  for  however  much  the  world  might 
jeer  at  him,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  sure  to  meet  with 
affection  and  respect.  Happy  man  I  that  he  still  possessed  a  home, 
when  he  had  so  nearly  bartered  it  for  money.  His  views  were 
essentially  changed.  He  thanked  his  stars  that  his  project  had  not 
succeeded,  and  tnought  that  if  Crow-Hill  were  offered  to  him  in  one 
hand,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  other,  he  would  decidedly  take 
the  Hill.  If  money  were  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  that  it 
ha4  on  others,  he  guessed  it  was  better  to  be  without  it.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  exchange  conditions  with  his  former  neighbor,  Hans 
Carvel,  who  sold  his  place  and  became  rich,  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  He  did  nothing  but  smoke  his  pipe,  in  perpetual  idleness, 
and  trouble  his  industrious  neighbors.  He  neither  wrought  himself, 
nor  permitted  any  one  else  to  work,  if  he  could  help  it.  Dick  Van 
Bokkelen,  was  far  from  contented  since  the  sale  of  his  land.  There 
was  Ralph  Sicklen,  whom  he  had  known  ever  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  bought  a  lottery  ticket, '  drawed'  the  highest  prize,  and  he  was 
rich.  What  was  the  result?  He  became  crazed.  The  change 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  could  n't  stand  it.  His  senses  were 
always  *  scary,*  and  then  they  flew  away  for  ever.  Trustees  took 
care  of  the  money,  he  himself  was  held  in  durance,  and  thus  lost  both 
the  capacity  and  power  to  enjoy  what  he  had  paid  for  with  his  reason. 

There  was  old  Col. ,  who  was  induced  by  the  speculators  to 

sell  his  estate.  But  it  won't  do  for  the  silver-haired  man  to  put  his 
patrimony  from  him.  It  is  clasped  by  too  many  tendrils  to  his  heart, 
and  in  a  little  season  he  is  sure  to  die.  You  might  as  well  tear  up 
the  old  oak,  which  bears  its  honors  so  nobly,  and  expect  its  roots  and 
bleeding  fibres  to  adhere  to  foreign  earth.  But  it  never  lifts  up  its 
head  any  more. 

With  such  arguments  Robin  consoled  himself,  and  found  them  very 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind.  But  what  sort  of  a  story  should  he 
make  to  his  wife  1  How  should  he  account  for  it,  that  every  thing 
had  gone  wrong  1  This  perplexed  him.  Alas !  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
man  to  confess  that  he  is  ashamed  of  himself !  It  was  a  '  smart  spell' 
after  dark  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was  just  driving 
his  team  through  the  gate,  when  an  enormous  buU-froff  rushed  into 
the  pond,  and  literally  vociferated,  in  the  most  prodigious  voice, 
*  B-o-B  K — show!'  *Ha,  ha!  you  may  well  say  'Bob  Kushow,* 
said  he,  desperately  laughing,  and  wheeling  iqto  the  cow-yard.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  door  of  his  dwelling  opened,  and  the  well- 
known  figure  of  his  wife  appeared.  '  Robin,'  cned  she, '  is  that  you  1 
Your  tea  is  a-waitin.' 
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'  Ay,  ay/  answered  Bob,  rather  faesitatingly. 

He  could  Dot  bear  to  enter  the  house.  He  had  his  creatures  to 
feed  and  take  care  of,  and  to  provide  with  beds  for  the  night ;  and  he 
staid  so  long  about  it,  dogging  among  their  heels  with  a  lantern,  that 
his  good  woman,  who  began  to  feel  anxious,  was  on  the  point  of  going 
out  to  see  '  what  kept  him,'  when  he  entered.  All  things  were  pre- 
pared for  his  arrival.  The  children  were  put  to  bed,  the  tea-kettle 
was  simmering  and  '  whistling  like  a  Canary  bird,'  on  the  fire,  and 
the  table  neatly  spread  for  the  evening  meal.  The  wife  sat  with  a 
countenance  of  anxious  expectation,  to  hear  the  result.  '  Well, 
Robin,'  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  looking  at  him,  as  he  sat 
himself  down,  with  rueful  sighing, '  what  luck  V 

He  answered  not  a  word.  She  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  the 
question,  when  suddenly  starting  from  her  seat,  she  came  close  to 
him,  eyeing  him  all  the  time  as  if  through  spectacles,  and  turning 
him  violently  around  by  the  shoulders,  screamed  out  in  a  voice  of 
the  greatest  surprise, '  Bless  my  soul,  Robin  !  —  where  is  t'other  half 
of  your  coat-tail  V 

*  Coat-tail  V  replied  he,  stammering,  and  twisting  bis  neck  around, 
as  if  he  half  understood  the  allusion,  *  wh  -  where  's  any  coat-tail  V 

'Ay,  ay,  sure  enough,  where 's  any  coat-taill — but  make  haste 
and  let  me  know  all  about  this  visit  to  York,  I  beg  of  you.' 

At  first  he  '  hemmed  and  hawed'  a  good  deal,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  unburthen  himself  of  his  message ;  but  presently  plucking  up 
courage,  with  a  straight-forward  honesty,  he  told  'just  how  it  was.' 
And  what  think  you,  did  his  wife  say  ?  Did  she  upbraid  him,  as 
many  would  have  done,  for  his  failure,  or  did  she  go  into  hysterics  1 
By  no  means.  She  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  his  disappointment. 
Oh !  she  was  a  jewel  of  a  woman  I  '  Ah  !  Robin,  Robin  !'  said  she, '  I 
was  a-feared  nothing  good  would  come  of  getting  rich  all  to-once. 
But  never  mind,  never  mind;  do  n't  let  us  repine  at  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence. It 's  all  for  the  best,  and  so  let 's  make  the  best  of  it.  It 's 
true  that  our  land  isn't  ploughed,  and  our  seed  isn't  planted,  and 
it 's  too  late  now.  Times  and  seasons  wait  for  nobody.  We  have  not 
sowed  in  spring  time,  we  cannot  reap  in  harvest,  and  we  shall  never 
be  much  the  richer  for  spekeUation,  But  let  us  learn  a  lesson  which 
shall  be  of  more  value  than  this  year's  crop ;  never  to  leave  what  is 
sure,  for  the  most  tempting  uncertainty.  For  the  present,  we  must 
live  along  as  we  can,  and  I  will  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  but  the 
children  sha'  n't  want  for  bread.' 

At  this  truly  christian  speech.  Bob  felt  his  heart  melt  within  him, 
and  he  thought  that  all  the  treasures  earth  could  give,  were  small  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  such  a  woman.  He  was  truly  happy, 
and  his  head,  which  had  been  so  much  turned  of  late,  of  a  sudden  got 
right  again.  That  night  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly,  and  the 
next  morning  was  up  with  the  lark,  whistling  about  the  farm,  and 
endeavoring  by  industry  to  make  up  for  past  neglect.  Crow-Hill 
soon  recovered  what  it  had  lost,  and  the  next  season,  Allegany 
Avenue  bore  the  best  com  in  the  neighborhood.  As  his  children 
grew  up,  they  were  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
place  the  eldest  boy  at  the  academy  at  Jamaica.  There  he  made  a 
very  respectable  progress  in  his  studieSi  and  although  be  neither 
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turned  out  a  clergyman  nor  a  lawyer,  prepared  himself  to  be  a  very 
useful  member  of  society.  The  ivife's  heart  was  contented.  As 
for  Robin,  he  toiled  constantly,  and  nothing  troubled  him,  except 
an  occasional  touch  of  the  fever-and-ague.  He  frequently  carried 
his  crops  to  the  city,  but  he  never,  never  paid  another  visit  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange. 


invocation:   a  southern   picture. 


BT    TRB    AVTNOE    OP    *  A  T  AL  AM  TI  ■•' 


CoBiXf  Chevillette,  my  owa  love,  come  with  me, 

No  idle  pomp,  no  bustlinff  world,  I  seek ; 
Enough,  if  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 

I  watch  thy  glittering  eye  and  glowing  cheek. 

Enough,  if  in  thy  ^ntle  heart  and  eye, 
Mine  own  may  find  a  warm,  responaiTe  flame ; 

Enough,  if  in  thy  murmur  and  thy  sigh, 
Breathed  out  from  love's  own  lips,  I  hear  my  name. 

Thy  hand  in  mine,  th  v  spirit  watchful  still, 
Of  what  mine  own  nath  spoken,  and  thy  heart 

Fill'd  with  that  hope  which  love  can  best  fulfil, 
We  feel  how  sweet  to  meet,  how  sad  to  part. 

Come,  be  a  dweller  in  this  quiet  grove. 
And  teach  the  wild  vine  how  to  gather  round, 

While,  with  thy  lips  still  breathing  songs  of  love^ 
To  the  deep  woods  thuu  lend'st  a  genial  sound. 

Things  gentle  shall  be  won  to  gather  near, 

Solicitors  of  all  the  sweets  thou  bting'st. 
And  the  young  mock-bird,  bending  down  his  ear, 

Shall  emulous  listen  whensoe'er  thousing'st. 

Toward  eve,  the  frisking  rabbit  'neath  thine  eyes, 

Shall  overlay  the  grass  plat  near  our  cot ; 
The  squirrel,  as  from  tree  to  tree  he  flies. 

Fling  the  dismembered  branches  o'er  the  spot. 

Thy  gentle  nature,  winnine  as  their  own, 

Theirs  all  unwronging,  snail  a  favorite  be; 
And  they  will  gather  round  thy  forest  throne,   ^^^^m. 

And  own  thy  sway,  and  love  thy  chains,  like  me. 

Come,  be  a  dweller  in  this  quiet  grove^ 
Sweet  Heart !  and  with  thy  spirit  true  as  fine. 

Attune  the  sleeping  chords  of  life  to  love, 
Till  the  high  harmonies  shall  kindle  thine. 

Shut  out  the  world's  coarse  discords,  till  no  more 

The  heart  shall  hear  of  violence  or  grief^ 
And  heaven,  in  mercy  to  our  lot.  restore 

The  bloom  of  Eden,  blissful,  but  bow  brief! 

CkmrUtlvn,  (S.  C^)  Stptemktr,  1838.  w.  o.  ■. 
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Memini  bene;  led  meliori 
Tempore  dietm.— Hosacb. 

CUiod  cumque  incident  in  meutem.— TsasmB. 


FATRIOTXBM. 


Is  PATRIOTISM  a  mere  name  f  A  vague  notion,  which  the  smart  of 
oppression  alone  makes  a  reality  f  Was  Leonid  as,  who  died  for  it 
an  enthusiast  1  Is  our  admiration  of  Roman  virtue  a  dream  ?  A 
simple-hearted  man,  who,  from  a  limited  experience,  looks  out  upon 
the  intrigues  of  politicians,  their  pliancy,  their  low  fellowships,  their 
self-contradictions,  their  falsehoods,  might  well  doubt.  Yet  the  love 
of  our  country  hath  reason  in  it ;  it  belongs  to  humanity,  and  cannot 
be  severed  from  it.  It  has  a  virtue  too.  It  warms  the  blood,  strength- 
ens our  best  purposes,  adds  to  our  sense  of  personal  dignity.  Our 
country  is  our  larger  home.  Our  fellow  citizens  are  our  kinsfolk. 
Our  words  are  the  same  —  is  not  our  heart  one  1  Therefore,  we  love 
our  country.  But  to  love  deeply,  the  heart  craves  always  somewhat 
outward  and  visible,  to  which  it  may  attach  itself,  and  which  shall 
become  to  it  a  symbol  of  the  idea  it  loves.  The  oak  which  shaded 
our  boyhood,  the  fountain  which  moistened  our  parched  lips,  when 
the  day's  sport  had  wearied  us,  as  they  are  abiding  memorials  of 
our  home,  will  not  suffer  our  love  of  that  home  to  perish  or  decay. 
Our  country  gives  us  few  memorials  of  itself,  and  has  no  visible  form. 
Our  constitution  is  that  oak,  not '  gnarled,'  but '  un wedgeable.'  That 
fountain  of  plenteous  prosperity  is  our  union,  from  which  we  drink, 
all  of  us.  But  it  requires  an  effort  to  regard  them  so,  and  men  seldom 
love  abstractions ;  and  the  wise  may  well  fear,  lest,  in  a  country  so 
vast  as  ours,  and  under  a  government  so  simple  in  its  forms,  a  short- 
sighted  selfishness  may  finally  come  to  govern  the  mass  of  our  people, 
and  a  worse  and  meaner  selfishness  its  more  active  spirits. 

In  the  more  heroic  exhibitions  of  patriotism,  there  has  always  been 
aBOther  element  than  love.  It  may  be  called  the  element  of  wrath. 
Grounded  on  a  sense  of  right,  when  that  right  is  invaded,  it  becomes 
indignation ;  when  trampled  on,  fierce  resistance.  This  it  is  which 
brings  life  into  peril.  He  who  in  quiet  times  shows  his  love  for  his 
country,  by  industry,  and  good  faith,  and  orderly  obedience  to  her 
laws,  when  her  hour  of  trouble  comes,  and  her  name  may  be  disho- 
nored, or  her  freedom  circumscribed,  shall  stain  his  hearth-stone  with 
his  blood  for  her  sake.  We  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts,  if  they 
are  worthy  of  the  name,  by  reading  again  the  '  Leyer  und  Schwert'  of 
Theodore  KOmer.  The  source  of  his  inspiration  was  an  ardent  patri- 
otism. The  feeling  lived  in  him.  It  was  his  life.  He  possessed  it 
in  all  its  elements,  of  personal  interest  and  hope,  of  fond  attachment 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  reverence  for  its  time-honored  institutions, 
jealousy  for  its  fame,  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  and  a  righteous 
hatred  of  the  invader.  Originally  of  a  poetic  temperament,  endowed 
with  a  fine  fancy  and  meditative  enthusiasm,  this  passion  furnished 
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an  object,  and  gave  a  direction,  to  them  all.  If  he  gazes  on  a  bust  by 
Ranch,  of  Queen  Louise,  he  is  alive  to  its  beauty,  but  stronger  is  the 
sentiment  which  prompts  the  earnest  prayer  to  her,  to  be  '  ein  guter 
engel  far  die  gute  sache,'  a  guardian  angel  to  the  righteous  cause. 
A  forest  of  oaks  reminds  him  of  only  his  country,  in  their  grandeur 
and  in  their  decay  ;  and  solemnly  sad,  even,  is  the  closing  line  of  his 
brief  poem,  '  Die  Eichen  :'  '  Thy  oaks  yet  stand,  but  thou  art  fallen/ 
Whatever  is  the  theme  of  his  song,  the  current  of  his  feelings  ever 
leads  to  the  sorrows,  hopes,  and  revenge  ofhis  country.  If  a  prayer,  it 
is  addressed  to  the  god  of  battles ;  if  a  drinking  song,  it  is  for  his  bre- 
thren in  arms.  His  poems,  thus  inspired,  move  us  like  the  neighing  of 
a  war-horse.  They  rouse  the  blood,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  Let 
the  patriot  soldier,  who  would  find  a  generous  companionship  for  his 
own  noble  devotion,  or,  if  such  there  be,  who  would  rekindle  the 
expiring  flame  of  a  true  and  heroic  love  of  his  country,  with  the  war 
8on?s  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  the  Bannockbum  of  Burns,  become  daily 
familiar  with  the  bright  inspirations  of  KOrner. 


THE   CBJIISTIAN   RELIGION. 

Most  writers  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
have  drawn  their  arguments  from  the  pureness  of  its  morality,  and  its 
peculiar  fitness  to  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  man.  These 
sources  of  evidence,  as  they  have  been  skilfully  explored,  have  been 
also  wisely  chosen.  For  in  morals,  whatever  doctrine  is  pure,  is  so 
far  forth  true ;  and  that  which  is  a  fitting  and  exact  counterpart  to 
what,  in  our  experience,  we  have  known  to  be,  has  the  evidence  of 
truth  and  reality  in  that  very  similitude.  Yet  other  views  may  be 
taken,  which  may  open  some  minds  to  a  clearer  conviction,  and  add 
somewhat  to  this  vast  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  alone  contain  a  system 
of  morals,  which  is  true  of  an  absolute  truth,  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. Here,  most  of  all,  the  wit  of  man  is  at  fault.  Here  is  the  jar- 
ring point,  the  beginning  of  discrepancies,  which  have  made  fools 
laugh,  and  wise  men  weep,  and  have  taught  all  an  unwise  and  peri- 
lous distrust  of  human  reason.  Moralists  have  erred  in  the  starting 
point,  and  their  labor  has  been  often  vain,  and  often  has  it  led  them 
into  wild  wastes  and  quick-sands.  Utility  is  not  the  sole  ground  of 
obligation,  nor  the  sole  virtuous  quality  of  actions.  Sympathy  is  not 
the  source  of  all  our  moral  sentiments,  and  is  at  best  a  questionable 
guide.  NcUuram  aequere,  needs  a  wiser  interpreter  than  most  men 
are,  and  if  it  be  a  sound  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  be  applied.  Now  the 
excellence  of  a  theory  of  morals,  considered  as  a  theory,  is,  that  the 
elementary  idea  be,  if  it  may  be,  absolutely  and  universally  true,  or 
as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  an  axiom.  But  in  the 
whole  range  of  moral  ideas  and  obligations,  there  is  no  one  which 
carries  with  it  so  ample  a  conviction  of  its  truth  and  reality,  as  that 
the  love  of  God  is  the  primary  duty  of  all  moral  creatures.  There  is 
no  proposition  in  morals  from  which  this  duty  can  be  deduced,  which 
does  not  need  demonstration  as  much,  or  more  than  it;  there  is  none 
therefore  more  elemenury.  Moreover*  all  other  duties  appropriately 
moral  (as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  merely  natural,  as  compassion, ) 
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are  consequences,  or  rather  exemplifications,  of  this.  State  it,  let  tbe 
terms  be  made  intelligible,  and  be  the  will  ever  so  perverse,  be  the 
heart  most  thoroughly  polluted,  no  moral  being  can  withhold  his 
assent  to  its  justness  and  binding  force.  It  is  self-evident.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  treatise  on  morals,  in  which  this  principle  is  made 
the  centre,  is  assumed  as  the  indemonstrable,  from  which  all  other 
duties  are  to  flow.  As  a  matter  of  mere  logical  arrangement,  then, 
and  much  more,  it  might  be  shown,  of  moral  efficiency,  the  Christian 
system  approaches  nearer  the  perfect  than  any  other.  Nay,  it  is  the 
very  ideal.  None  more  perfect  is  conceivable  or  possible.  The  pure 
ideal  is  pure  truth.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the 
system  of  the  universe  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the  theory  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  the  most  perfect.  The  being  of  a  God  is  assumed  as 
axiomatic ;  an  elementary  truth,  into  which,  as  a  first  principle,  all 
effects  are  to  be  resolved.  In  truth,  the  order  in  which  we  acquire 
ideas,  is  the  reverse  of  their  true  logical  order ;  first  the  particular, 
then  the  general ;  first,  the  finite —  after,  the  infinite.  The  particular 
does  not  contain  or  infer  the  universal ;  it  is  merely  the  token  or  expo- 
nent of  it,  pointing  out  to  our  minds  that,  which  once  perceived, 
shines  by  the  clearness  of  its  own  truth.  We  attain  the  knowledge 
of  a  God,  our  conviction  of  his  being  as  the  g^eat  cause,  by  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  effects,  especially  of  our  own  spirits,  his  most 
mysterious  creation.  When  once  we  have  apprehended  this  idea,  it 
becomes  to  us  an  absolute  truth,  as  necessary  as  that  of  space,  or  any 
other.  It  is  not  then  so  properly  a  demonstrable,  as  an  elementary 
truth,  involved  indeed  in  every  proposition,  at  least  in  every  one  which 
expresses  a  fact,  and  imparting  to  them  all  their  meaning  and  force, 
while  it  derives  neither  from  them.  The  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
in  this,  coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  the  highest  reason,  and  par- 
take of  their  absolute  verity. 

Yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  reasoning,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  a  truly  effective  belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  an 
essentially  moral  conviction,  inwrought  upon  the  soul  by  its  own  spiri- 
tual experience.  He  has  not  yet  overstepped  the  threshhold  oi  the 
temple  of  heavenly  science,  who  has  still  to  learn,  that  spiritual  truth 
must  be  '  spiritually  discerned  ;'  that  the  heart,  no  less  than  the  head, 
hath  its  eye ;  that  not  only  to  appropriate,  but  to  understand  it,  even, 
we  must  first  love.  The  moral  affections  are  doubtless  subject  to  their 
own  law,  yet  within  its  scope,  they  are  free  as  the  roving  and  chain- 
less  air ;  and  so  this  faith  must  be  spontaneous  and  chosen,  for  it  is  of 
the  heart.  Though  it  often  arises  in  every  heart,  it  does  not  force  itself 
upon  any.  The  great  law  of  duty,  unchanging  and  spiritual,  ever 
above  us,  and  ever  binding  upon  us,  follows  us  with  its  unevadable 
claim,  through  every  modification  of  our  being,  like  the  flaming  sword 
which  'turned  every  way,'  guarding  the  entrance  to  Paradise;  yet 
we  may  close  our  eyes  upon  its  intolerable  brightness,  and  turn  away 
from  it  to  the  dreariness  of  our  own  chosen  circuit.  A  flash  from  that 
light  may  sometimes  reach  us  in  our  sad  wanderings,  but,  without  our 
own  will,  it  shall  not  restore  us.  Still,  let  not  the  searcher  after 
divine  truth  imagine  that  this  faith,  though  it  be  a  moral  election, 
can  be  created  by  a  mere  will.  Often  it  groweth  upon  us  like  the 
morning  light,  so  dim  and  feeble  in  its  eariy  combg,  that  the  sense 
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hardly  takes  notice  of  its  approach,  or  wonders  whence  and  wherefore 
it  comes  at  all ;  more  and  more  it  swells,  and  stretches  itself  abroad, 
and  gilds  every  mountain  top,  and  passes  down  into  the  deep  sunken 
valleys,  till,  flung  back  from  every  radiant  point,  rock  and  river,  lake 
and  leaf,  it  gains  an  intenser  radiance  from  its  very  reflection.  It  is 
an  unfolding  apprehension  of  the  eternal  and  eternally  diverging 
discordancy  of  holiness  and  sin,  a  sense  of  personal  sinfulness,  grow- 
ing up  to  the  full  pressure  of  law  upon  the  heart.  With  this  comes 
the  full  need  of  a  religion,  not  originating  in  the  sentiments,  or  fash- 
ioned after  the  models  of  this  world,  bringing  principles  simpler  and 
purer,  and  hopes  higher  and  holier.  When  the  awakened  soul  gives 
Itself  up,  in  perfect  trust  in  the  revelations  of  its  own  consciousness, 
to  the  cotitemplation  of  hopes  and  principles  thus  disclosed,  and  rests 
in  the  rule  and  model  testified  to  by  its  inner  and  higher  being,  and 
knows  that  to  realize  them  is  not  of  its  own  might,  but  from  above, 
the  discipline  is  begun  ;  the  region  of  fire  that  far  around  encircles 
the  eternal  throne,  is  entered.  The  law  hath  entered  the  soul,  and 
though  the  law  is  the  minister  of  death,  it  is  a  death  which  precedes 
life.  Then,  when  the  soul  ungirds  itself  of  its  own  strength,  and 
finds  a  power  descending  to  meet  its  aspirations,  and  breathing 
strength  npoti  them,  is  given  an  appreciation  of  the  surpassing  worth 
and  beauty  of  holiness,  and  a  sense  of  sin  hated  and  loathed,  which 
are  the  first  buddings  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  and  hope  reaches 
upward,  and  faith  becomes  consummate,  resting  peacefully  on  the 
divine  word,  and  goes  on  to  its  perfect  work. 


The  first  lesson  of  a  true  philosophy,  is  to  distinguish  things  which 
difier ;  its  perpetual  method  and  end  is,  to  ascertain  the  harmony  of 
these  differences,  or  that  in  which  they  converge,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  system  to  their  variety ;  its  highest  attainment  the  toil  at 
once  and  the  delight  of  our  immortality,  shall  be  the  perception  of 
that  unity  in  which  all  things  originate,  which  pervades  them  all,  and 
gives  them  being,  and  makes  them  truth. 


FRIENDBHIP    AND    INORATITDDB. 


AN    ALLEOOftT. 


Inobatitude,  hy  Friendship's  fostering  hands 
Planted  and  reared,  her  shadowy  boughs  expands, 
But  boughs  with  blossoms  clustered,  not  with  fruits ; 
And  as  lo  heaven  her  head  aspiring  shoots, 
To  Tartarus  nearer  still  descend  her  grovelling  roots. 

But  lo  the  storm  I  its  fury  Friendship  shuns, 
And  to  the  towering  trunk  she  fostered,  runs : 
That  treacherous  tree  her  very  height  applies 
To  lure  the  livid  lightning  from  the  skies, 
And  lifelMs  at  her  foot  theliand  that  raar'd  her  lias  t 
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THE     ROSE    I    OATS     HER. 

TmiB  sheltering  branches  the  forest-trees  threw 
O'er  the  spot  in  the  wild  where  the  sweet-briar  grew ; 
And  its  lonetiness  added  a  grace  to  its  form, 
As  it  waved  in  the  zephyr,  or  bent  in  the  storm. 

The  last  of  its  roses  still  hung  on  its  breast, 
Like  a  hue  of  the  evening  that  hangs  in  the  west : 
Through  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  it  came  to  the  sight. 
As  through  gathering  storm-clouds  an  opening  of  light, 

I  had  seen  it  in  sunshine  and  sought  it  in  shade, 
Aivd  had  loved  it  in  gems  by  the  rain-drops  anra/d ; 
I  gathered  the  rose  ere  the  rain-drop  was  dried, 
For  a  place  in  her  bosom  who  stood  at  my  side. 

I  mark'd,  as  I  gave  it,  the  drop  in  its  bell. 

Like  a  tear  of  regret  at  it's  severing,  fell : 

Oh  I  well  might  it  weep,  for  too  soon  it  was  thrown, 

Where  it  perish'd  neglected,  forgotten,  alone  I 

I  would  I  had  left  it  to  hang  where  it  grew, 

To  smile  with  the  sunlight,  to  weep  with  the  dew  ; 

For  I  then  might  have  thought,  that,  if  given,  't  would  be 

Still  kept  in  her  bosom,  a  token  of  me ! 


DEFENCE    OF    OLD    WOMEN. 


BY    AM    OLD    MAN. 


I  CAN  be  silent  no  longer.  Old  as  I  am,  I  have  a  little  g^lantry 
left ;  and  that  little  has  for  sometime  been  tingling  from  my  fingers' 
ends  into  the  point  of  my  pen,  urging  me  to  take  it  up  in  defence  of 
a  much*abused  portion  of  the  community. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  short  view  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  fair  sex  generally  is  held  in  the  United  States.  For  twenty 
years,  this  subject  has  occupied  more  or  less  of  my  attention.  I  have 
read,  and  observed,  and  anxiously  watched  for  that  sure  token  of 
high  civilization,  and  intellectual  advancement,  which  places  woman 
on  an  equality  with  man,  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings,  as  his  com- 
panion and  friend.  I  speak  not  of  political  equality^  or  those  '  rights 
of  women,'  which  are  not  so  readily  explained  as  their  duties ;  I  have 
been  watching,  I  sav,*for  these  blessed  signs ;  and  in  place  of  them, 
I  see  a  vast  deal  of  empty  gallantry,  upon  which,  as  a  nation,  we 
begin  rather  to  pride  ourselves.  It  certainly  is  a  fine  trait  of  national 
character,  the  politeness  that  marks  our  public  treatment  of  women ; 
but  it  loses  half  its  beauty,  and  many  or  its  beneficial  consequences, 
when  divested  of  that  sincere  and  respectful  regard,  which  exalts  the 
character  of  both  sexes,  and  gives  an  indescribable  and  lasting 
charm  to  their  intercourse.  Notwithstanding  the  insidious  flattery 
and  weak  indulgence,  lavished  on  the  softer  sex  in  this  country,  in  a 
style  truly  American,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  this  hear^felt  defe- 
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rence  is  wanting ;  in  proof  of  wbich,  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention 
tbe  frequent  sarcasms,  and  unjust  innuendoes,  thrown  out  in  print 
against  old  women.  What  have  the  poor  souls  done  to  merit  these 
attacks  ?  —  against  which,  if  we  believe  the  aspersions  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  '  diluted  state  of  their  intellects'  incapacitates  them  from 
defending  themselves.  What,  I  say,  have  ola  women  done,  that 
their  faults  and  foibles  must  be  held  up  to  public  contempt,  while 
those  of  the  sterner  sex  are  smoothed  over  with  a  tender  hand,  or 
smuggled  away  out  of  sight  ?  Witness  the  following  words  in  an 
otherwise  good  article  in  a  late  Knickerbocker:  'We  shall  utter 
no  ridicule  even  upon  the  faults  of  the  old  man.  He  is  sacred  to  us. 
Not  so  of  old  women/  (Why  not  1)  And  again.  *  Old  men  never  (1) 
meddle  with  the  business  of  others ;  old  women  rarely  do  any  thing 
else  ( !  )*  I  may  add,  in  the  author's  own  words, '  I  protest  against  this 
seriously,'  and  wish  sincerely  that  all  those  who  concur  in  such  as- 
sertions, could  be  made  acquainted  with  half  that  my  old  woman  does 
for  me,  and  for  a  family  circle  of  '  children,  and  children's  children,' 
who  look  up  to  her  with  an  affectionate  reverence,  almost  amounting 
to  veneration.  For  her  sake,  I  would  '  utter  no  ridicule  even  upon 
the  faults'  of  old  women.  They  are  '  sacred  to  me.'  Nor  can  I 
think  that  mine  is  the  only  family  circle  in  which  an  aged  female  re- 
lative is  regarded  as  a  blessing  and  a  stay.  What  though  the  un- 
lovely attributes  of  age  have  usurped  the  place  of  heauty  1  Let  us 
remember  that  the  old  woman  once  possessed  the  attractions  which 
in  the  days  of  our  youth  are  our  souls'  delight.  Ah !  let  us  not 
forget  her  devoted  love ;  her  tenderness,  all  unmindful  of  self, 
lavished  on  her  offspring,  when  *  a  young  and  nursing  mother,  whose 
blood  is  nectar !'  These,  her  days  of  delight,  are  over;  her  '  youth, 
and  love,  and  tender  joys,  are  gone  !'  But  oh  !  let  us  compassionate 
her  infirmities,  and  '  utter  no  ridicule'  even  upon  her  failings  1 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was  growing  rather  sentimental  in 
my  defence,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  kind,  familiar  voice,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  calling  my  name.  It  startled  me,  for  it  was  late, 
and  I  thought  all  were  sleeping  but  myself.  Then  there  was  a  shuf- 
fling step  heard,  descending  the  stairs,  and  presently  in  glided  my 
good  old  wife,  in  her  night  gear,  over  which  she  had  gathered  a  loose 
morning  gown,  and  a  large  angola  shawl,  for  age  is  wintry,  and 
the  cool  breezes  with  which  Summer  takes  his  leave,  carry  chills 
through  our  frames,  let  our  hearts  be  ever  so  warm. 

*  Are  you  still  writing  V  said  my  wife,  pausing  in  the  door- way, 
'I have  been  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke,  and  still  missed  you,  I  feared 
something  was  the  matter ;  but  all 's  right,  I  see,  so  I  won't  disturb 
you.'  (This  was  '  meddling  with  the  business  of  others,'  I  suppose  I) 
I  detained  her,  however,  and  taking  her  hand,  (can  I  forget  how  soft, 
and  warm  it  was  when  first  I  pressed  it  ?)  '  Kate,'  said  I,  '  can  you 
guess  what  I  am  writing  about  V 

*  My  dear  Geoffrey,'  said  she,  very  gravely,  *  I  hope  you  are  not 
writing  your  will.     You  are  not  thinking  of  going  without  me  V 

*  As  the  Lord  pleaseth,  my  dear,'  said  I,  '  but  you  have  not  hit  upon 
my  subject  this  time.  I  am  writing  a '  Defence  of  Old  Women.'  For 
thy  sake,  my  kind  partner,  will  I  endeavor  to  be  their  champion.' 

'  Now  I  know  what  you  are  about,'  she  said  ; '  answering  some  of 
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those  remarks  which  have  displeased  you  so  much  ;  but  I^fear  your 
defence  will  find  less  ready  readers  than  the  abuse  of  old  women  ; 
for  we  have  not  many  friends,  and  it  is  partly  our  own  fault.  We 
grow  crabbed,  sometimes,  and  selfish,  and  meddlesome,  as  we  grow 
old,  and  display  the  wilful  tempers  of  children,  without  their  inno- 
cence and  beauty  ;  and  so  the  men  seem  to  think  we  are  fair  marks 
for  ridicule.* 

*  The  men  think  very  wrong  then,'  cried  T,  *  being  liable,  in  their 
own  old  age,  to  like  infirmities  of  temper,  which  they  display  with  no 
better  grace,  and  with  infinitely  more  power  to  annoy.  Therein  lies 
the  gross  injustice  of  making  old  women  peculiarly  the  objects  of 
censure,  instead  of  allowing  them  the  same  claims  to  respectful  for- 
bearance which  are  granted  to  old  men.' 

'  You  cannot  expect  justice  from  the  world,'  said  my  wife ;  '  and  as 
for  these  ill-natured  sarcasms  on  old  women,  believe  me,  they  are 
not  half  so  injurious  to  us  as  the  (lattery  and  foolish  homage  we 
meet  with,  in  our  earlier  days.  These  indeed  sadly  unfit  us  for 
future  plain  dealing,  and  contribute  toward  making  us,  what  we  too 
frequently  are,  frivolous  and  vain.  If  men  would  treat  us  like 
rational  beings,  encourage  us  to  think,  and  to  reason,  as  they  do,  while 
we  are  young,  perhaps  they  would  find  us  less  troublesome  com- 
panions m  our  old  age.'  G.  O. 


THE     FOUNT  AI  N. 

Thb»  18  a  quiet  glen,  through  who«e  deep  shade 
The  sunlight  faincly  quivere.    There  the  boughs, 
Fragrant  with  bloom,  iseeDi  pictured  in  the  air, 
So  Bilently  they  slurnher,  white  beneath, 
For  ever  bubbhng  in  the  ahodow  oool, 
Runa  a  transparent  fountain.    Round  its  brini 
The  wild  flowers  gather,  and  the  woodland  birda, 
Which  make  the  air  so  muncal  -with  song, 
Pauae  in  their  love  chanta,  and  aecure  from  barm. 
Here  stoop  to  drink.    The  water  is  like  cryatal, 
And  from  its  glaaay  surface  mirrors  back 
The  bending  dome  of  the  blue  heaven  above^ 
As  if  there  were  another  heaven  t>elow. 

Here  do  I  often  come,  at  close  of  day, 

To  renovate  my  apirit,  and  imbibe 

From  its  deep  calm,  thouf^hta  of  tranquillity  ( 

The  turmoil  of  the  world  is  here  unknown. 

And  the  sharp  sorrows  that  afflict  mankind 

Do  seldom  enter  here,  for  here  is  peace. 

And  ahould  my  heart  with  heaviness  be  bowed^ 

Or  my  fond  hopes  be  blighted,  I  will  como 

To  thw  lone  spot,  that  I  may  gather  atrengih. 

And  with  a  Christian  confidcoce  bow  dowo 

To  the  great  God  who  made  me. 

Like  this  soenof 
So  full  of  quiet  beauty,  may  my  aoul 
E'ur  keep  a  calm  ana  pure  serenity  ; 
And  as  this  silver  fountain  bubbles  up, 
And  speeds  in  love  upon  its  joyous  way. 
Diffusing  hfe  and  freshness,  so  may  I, 
Forever  true  to  the  AH- perfect  will, 
5hed  forth  rich  bleasinM  on  my  daily  path, 
In  silantlove  and  meek  oeneftcanoa. 
^i^«t,  1S88. 
VOL.  XII.  39 
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EASTERN   LANDS. 


A    TALK    or     VS»TBEDAY:      BY     THB      A  U  T  R  0  E    Of     *THB     OLD    TOWN     PUMP.* 

There  are  certain  people  in  this  world,  who,  let  the  wind  blow 
wbichBoeyer  way  it  may,  are  for  ever  grumbling.  With  this  class, 
every  tbing  goes  wrong.  Grateful  for  notbing,  the  more  that  is  done 
for  them,  the  more  is  expected.  Half-suppressed  mutterings,  if  the 
bounty  falls  in  the  least  short  of  their  expectations,  constitutes  their 
staple  of  repayment.  Of  this  class  was  Bob  Morris,  a  native  of 
Blaeville,  Rhode-Island.  Bob  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  could,  if 
he  had  chosen,  have  amassed  a  good  property,  by  a  steady  applica- 
tion to  business.  But  his  ambition  was  of  quite  another  sort  He 
wanted  money,  it  is  true,  but  his  aspiration  was,  that  it  might  come 
suddenly,  and  in  one  bulk.  This  he  was  well  assured  would  one  day 
happen;  his  mother,  before  her  death,  having  dreamed,  three  nights 
panning,  that  her  son  Bob  would,  before  many  years,  ride  in  his  car- 
riage, the  possessor  of  an  immense  fortune.  To  sum  up  all,  Bob 
was  idle,  and  envious  of  his  neighbors'  prosperity,  little  thinking  that 
if  he  had  spent  the  many  years  at  his  trade  which  he  had  lost  in 
RTowliug  and  grumbling,  under  the  portico  of  the  tavern,  he  might 
have  been  as  well  off  as  any  around  him,  and  have  stood  a  good 
chance  of  belonging  to  the  honorable  body  of  the  select-men  of  Blue- 
ville. 

One  bitter  cold  night,  in  December,  183 -,  Bob  was  seated  over 
a  scanty  fire,  in  his  miserable  shanty,  which  a  humane  landlord  had 
permitted  him  to  occupy,  rent  free.  The  winds  whistled  through  the 
wide  cracks  in  the  sides  of  the  hovel,  and  its  inmate  sat  shivering 
with  the  cold,  his  thoughts,  as  usual,  reverting  to  his  own  hard  fate. 

'Ugh!  how  cold  it  is!'  muttered  Bob,  his  teeth  chattering;  'I 
shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night.  'T  is  confounded  strange,  that  some 
folks  are  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  others  with 
chains  and  padlocks  on  their  ankles.  There  is  farmer  Hodgson, 
while  ploughing  last  week,  to  turn  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  stum- 
bled upon  a  coal  mine.  His  fortune 's  cut  and  dried  for  him,  without 
his  saying  *  boo  !'  And  here  am  I,  as  good  a  man  as  my  neighbors,  no 
better  off  in  the  world,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  than  I  was  when  I 
started.  Ugh  !  how  very  cold  I  The  cracks  in  this  hut  are  so  wide, 
that  the  wind  plays  'hide-and-seek'  through  'em,  and  no  danger  of 
being  caught.  Landlords  are  dreadful  close  with  their  purses,  now- 
a-days.  To  be  sure,  I  don^t  pay  him  any  rent,  but  then  I  think  the 
least  he  could  do,  would  be  to  make  the  house  comfortable,  and  keep 
it  in  repair.  It 's  infernal  cold  !  If  the  old  woman's  prophecy  do  n't 
turn  up  soon,  I  shall  stand  but  little  chance  of  being  able  to  enjoy  it. 
Money  I  must  have ;  how  can  I  get  it  1  I  '11  go  out  upon  the  high- 
way, and  rob  some  one !  No,  I  won't  do  that,  neither ;  I  might  pos- 
sible swing  for  it,  which  would  '  make  it  bad.'     No,  I  '11 ' 

Here  the  cogitations  of  our  hero  were  interrupted  by  a  loud 
double-rap  against  the  board  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  door. 

'  Knock  away  1'  continued  Bob,  in  the  same  mattering  tone,  but 
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without  stirring  an  inch ;  '  some  traveller,  I  suppose,  who  wants  a 
direction  to  the  tavern.  Let  him  find  it  himself;  I  won't  be  his 
drudge r 

Again  and  again  was  the  knocking  repeated,  until  the  '  outside 
barbarian/  despairing  of  obtaining  permission  by  peaceable  means, 
gave  the  door,  or  rather  the  board,  a  furious  kick,  which  burst  it  in. 

'  Hallo  V  exclaimed  the  intruder,  a  tall,  stout  man,  wrapped  to  the 
throat  in  a  shaggy  Tom- and- Jerry,  as  his  eye  rested  upon  Bob,  sit- 
ting quite  composedly  before  the  fire-place. 

'Hallo,  yourself!'  replied  Bob,  scanning  him  with  no  welcome 
glance. 

'  Why  the  devil  did  n't  you  open  the  door  V  said  the  new-comer. 

'  Because  I  did  n't  choose  to.     What 's  your  business  here  V 

*  Precious  little  to  do  with  you,'  was  the  reply.  '  Look  you  here, 
I  want  to  sleep  here  to-night,  and  am  willing  to  pay  you  for  it.  If 
you  like  it,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  you  can  do  the  other  thing ;  for 
over  that  step  I  do  n't  budge  this  night.     That 's  all.' 

So  saying,  the  stranger  pushed  Bob  out  of  his  seat,  and  slipping 
into  it  himself,  began  very  deliberately  to  poke  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire.  Bob  instantly  determined  to  eject  him  by  force  from  his 
premises,  but  a  second  look  at  his  size  and  muscle,  convinced  him 
that  he  might  come  off  second  best  in  such  an  attempt.  Swallowing 
his  wrath,  therefore,  he  gprowled  a  reluctant  welcome. 

'  What's  your  name  V  asked  Bob. 

.'  You  may  call  me  Joe  Jenkins,  if  you  choose ;  if  not,  you  may  let 
it  alone,'  was  the  reply. 

'  I  say,'  continued  the  stranger,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutea» 
during  which  time  he  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  a  blaze 
from  the  scanty  coals,  '  what  have  you  got  to  drink  V 

'  Plenty  of  water  in  the  spring,'  answered  Morris. 

'  Oh,  there  is,  is  there  V  said  Jenkins,  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
an  important  fact  had  just  been  disclosed.  '  There 's  half  a  dollar; 
let 's  have  some  brandy,  'mazing  sudden.' 

Quick  as  thought.  Bob  clutched  the  piece  of  silver,  as  if  he  feared 
his  guest  might  change  his  mind  ;  and  m  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  he  marched  into  the  bar-room  of  the  '  Red  Lion.' 

*  I  want  a  quart  of  brandy,'  said  he,  raising  his  head  as  high  as  any 
in  the  room. 

'  I  dare  say,'  replied  Boniface,  with  a  wink  to  a  group  of  such 
'loafers'  as  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern  ;  'I 
never  knew  the  day  you  didn  't.     But  who 's  to  pay  for  it.  Bob  V 

'  I  am,  to  be  sure,'  replied  he,  '  planking'  the  half  dollar. 

'  Hallo !'  exclaimed  Boniface,  with  the  utmost  surprise, '  where  did 
you  raise  that?  I  'm  afraid  you  did  n't  come  honestly  by  thatmoney* 
Bob.' 

'  Very  well,  if  you  won't  let  me  have  the  liquor,  I  '11  go  soaewbere 
else.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no  1'  said  the  landlord ;  '  your  money  is  good,  Mr.  Morris. 
Who  says  I  ever  turned  a  customer  away  V 

Bob  pocketed  his  change,  without  a  word  of  comment,  and  taking 
his  jug,  turned  his  face  toward  home.  Great  was  his  consternation, 
upon  entering  his  hovel,  at  finding  his  visitor  upon  the  point  of  split- 
ting up  the  only  table  he  owned  in  the  world. 
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'  Hallo  here  !*  cried  he,  setting  down  the  vessel,  and  catching  hold 
of  one  leg  of  the  table, '  what  the  devil  are  you  about  V 

*  Do  n't  you  see  V  answered  Jenkins,  wrenching  off  the  top  ;  *  I  'm 
breaking  up  this  old  table  for  fuel.  You  shall  have  one  fire,  at  all 
events.     Devil  take  it,  man  !  do  you  suppose  I  'm  going  to  freeze  V 

Bob  resolutely  defended  his  property,  but  all  in  vain.  Piece  after 
piece  was  broken  off,  and  thrown  on  to  the  fire,  in  spite  of  all  he 
could  do  ;  and  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  he  beheld  the  conflagration  of 
his  red  pine  table. 

•  And  now,  my  boy  !'  said  Jenkins,  *  I  '11  make  your  fortune  for 
you  in  Eastern  Lands.'     ' 

Bob's  ears  were  wide  open  to  receive  any  thing  relating  to  fortune ; 
so,  forgetting  his  grievances  at  once,  he  helped  to  empty  the  jug  of 
brandy,  and  then  sat  himself  down,  an  attentive  listener  to  what 
fell  from  the  lips  of  his  guest.  Daylight  found  them  in  the  same 
position ;  but  a  neighbor  happening  to  call  at  the  hut,  a  little  after 
sunrise,  found  it  empty.  Bob  and  his  visitor  were  among  the  missing. 
Numberless  were  the  conjectures  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
former ;  no  one,  of  course,  knowing  that  he  had  absconded  in  company 
with  any  body.  The  landlord  of  the  *  Red  Lion*  reported,  with  addi- 
tions and  variations,  the  story,  that  Bob  bad  entered  his  house  the 
evening  previous,  bought  a  quart  of  brandy,  and  paid  for  it  on  the  spot, 
a  thing  which  had  never  before  happened,  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  and  for  which  he  could  in  no  wise  account;  and 
that  he  also  declared,  after  getting  it  safely  in  his  possession,  that  as 
he  expected  to  leave  the  world  that  night,  he  had  determined  hia 
last  hours  should  be  merry  ones.  As  this  was  the  most  exagTOrated 
story  that  was  manufactured  at  Bob*s  expense,  it  was  first  deemed 
barely  possible,  and  finally  firmly  believed,  by  one  and  all.  Satan 
had  unquestionably  claimed  his  own,  and  transported  the  victim  to  the 
infernal  regions. 

The  best  story,  however,  soon  wears  out ;  and  so  it  chanced  with 
the  tale  of  Bob's  abduction.  At  first  it  engrossed  the  tea-table  con- 
versation of  every  gossip  in  the  village.  Then  it  was  declared  insipid, 
by  the  more  fashionable  circles.  The  middle  classes  followed  the 
example,  till  at  last  the  lowest  laborers  forgot  the  subject,  or  only 
mentioned  it  as  a  remembrance  of  by-goue  days. 


Freciselt  seven  months  after  Bob's  disappearance,  on  a  hot  July 
afternoon,  a  superb  carriage  rattled  through  the  turnpike-gate  of 
Blueville,  and  drove  up  to  the  sign  of  the  '  Red  Lion.'  Presently 
there  descended  from  it  a  man  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
who,  after  eyeing  his  establishment  with  evident  satisfaction,  turned 
to  the  house. 

'  Here  John,  Tom,  Dick !  where  are  you  all  V  shouted  the  obse- 
quious landlord. 

*  Landlord  !'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  pompous  air. 
'  Your  humble  servant.  Sir.' 

*Havc  my  horses  rubbed  down/ 

•  Yes,  Sir.' 
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'     ■  — ■ —  -  -  -    - 

•  Hay  and  oata  —  the  best/ 

•  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  Order  supper,  immediately.' 

•Yes  — Sir.; 

'  And  if  it  aint  done  in  the  best  manner,  I  '11  horsewhip  you  !' 

'  Yes,  Sir  —  yes,  Sir  ;*  and  the  landlord  bustled  away  to  execute  his 
orders.  Supper  was  soon  announced,  and  the  stranger,  entering  an 
adjoining  room,  commenced  devouring  the  various  dishes  with  hearty 
gusto. 

'  What  are  you  looking  at,  landlord  V  said  the  stranger,  pausing  a 
moment  to  take  breath. 

•  At  you,  Sir.' 

•  At  me  1     Why  what  do  you  see  in  me,  to  attract  your  attentiont' 
•Aint  you  — you  must  be  —  Bob  Morris  V 

'Robert  Fitzmorris,  Esquire,  if  you  please.  I  am  no  longer  plain 
Bob  Morris ;  call  me  so  again,  and  1  '11  throw  you  out  of  the  window. 
I  're  made  a  fortune  within  six  months  ;  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, all  in  Eastern  lands.  Hold  on  to  your  eyes,  landlord^  or  you  '11 
lose  em  ;  they  're  half  out  of  your  head,  already.  Keep  still  about  it, 
or  by  the  powers  !  if  it  goes  beyond  you,  I  '11  not  answer  for  your 
life!' 

Away  went  Boniface,  just  as  Bob  desired,  and  told  it  to  a  neighbor, 
under  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy ;  this  neighbor  told  it  to  another, 
who,  in  his  turn,  told  it  to  a  dozen  others,  and  before  sunset,  it  was 
known  in  every  house  in  Blueville,  that  Bob  Morris  had  returned  an 
Esquire,  and  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Instantly,  invitations  upon  pink,  gpreen,  and  blue  paper,  were  left 
at  the  '  Red  Lion,'  addressed  to  Robert  Fitzmorris,  Esquire,  request- 
ing the  honor  of  his  company.  Crowds  flocked  around  the  tavern  ; 
the '  Lion'  was  never  so  well  patronized.  Head  above  head  appeared 
at  the  window  of  the  dining  room,  wherein  the  rich  man  was  seated. 
The  lawyer  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  came  very  near  tripping  one 
another  up,  as  they  entered  the  bar-room,  in  their  haste  to  pay  their 
respects.     That  evening  Bob  passed  at  Justice  Wormwood's. 

•  Have  you  any  land  for  sale  r  inquired  the  justice,  as  Bob  summed 
up  the  profits  that  had  accrued  to  him  from  one  speculation. 

•  I  believe  I  have  BiJetP  lots,'  replied  Mr.  Fitzmorris,  slowly,  at  the 
same  time,  drawing  a  map  from  his  pocket :  '  Here  is  a  plan  of  the 
city  of  Gullem,  Maine.  Lot  fifty-three  is  unchecked.  Come,  I  '11 
sell  you  that ;  right  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  just  where  the  d^6t 
of  the  'Grand  United  North  American  Eastern  Rail  Road  and  For- 
warding Company'  will  be  located.' 

'  But  is  the  road  finished  V  interrupted  the  justice. 

•  Not  quite*  answered  Bob,  with  a  slight  cough  ;  when  I  lefV,  three 
months  ago,  there  was  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature for  the  incorporation  of  the  company.  By  this  time,  it  has 
passed ;  the  track  has  undoubtedly  been  commenced,  and ' 

'  But,  consider,  my  dear  Sir,'  again  interrupted  the  justice,  '  the 
bill  may  have  been  defeated.' 

'No  such  thing!'  replied  Bob,  fiercely.  'Is  my  word  good  for 
nothing?* 

'  Oh,  no,  no — pray  go  on,  Sir.' 
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*  I  will  juBt-read  you/  continued  Mr.  FitzmoiriB,  producing  a  news- 
aper, '  a  short  paragraph  from  the  *  Gullem  Republican  Banner,  and 
ndependent  Tower  of  Freedom  :' 

'  The  city  of  Gullem  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  tho  banks  of  Nowhere  river^  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  extensive  water  works  of  the  'United  Spates'  Calico  Stamping  and 
North-Ameiican  Cloth-dying  Company/  which  are  now  under  consideration,  and 
which  will  be  built  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  proposed  canal  of  the  enterpri* 
sine  Water  Company,  uniting  the  waters  oi  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
willpass  directly  across  the  northern  boundary  line,  riear  where  the  mat  eastern  turnpike 
empties  in.  The  city  itself  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  squares,  and  even  now  contains 
upward  of  ten  dwetung-houiKs,  together  with  a  meeting-house  in  prcgress  of  erection. 
A  splendid  hotel  is  also  contemplated,"to  stand  on  the  vacant  grouncTnext  the  comer 
lot,  ofiered  for  sale  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  in  another  column  of  to-day's  impres- 
sion. In  short,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  at  no  distant  dav,  Gullem  will  become  (he 
greatest  commercial  mart  of  the  East.  The  causes  are  obvious.  The  conteniplaied 
canal,  the  proposed  rail-road,  combined  with  the  intended  extensive  water-works,  can- 
not fail  to  render  Gullem  a  city  of  the  greatest  importance  and  first  rank.' 

'  Now,  n^  dear  Sir,'  said  Bob,  folding  up  the  paper,  '  what  think 
you  of  fifty-three  ]  —  directly  in  the  centre  of  Washington  Square, 
opposite  the  '  Eastern  Moonshine  Bank/  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
built,  so  soon  as  a  company  is  formed.  Now  is  your  only  chance. 
I  ask  but  five  hundred  dollars ;  fifty-four  sold  for  a  thousand.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  sell  it  at  a  profit  V  inquired  the  justice. 

'  Treble  your  money  in  six  weeks !  Wait  but  till  the  rail-road, 
the  canal,  and  the  water  works,  get  going,  and  the  lot  will  sell  for 
eight  or  ten  hundred  per  cent,  profit.     I  '11  guarantee  it.' 

*  Will  you  give  me  that  in  writing,  if  I  buy  the  land  ]' 

*  I  will,'  replied  Bob,  unhesitatingly. 

*  Then,  Sir,  I  *ll  give  you  an  answer  to-morrow.' 

Mr.  Fitzmorris  took  up  his  hat,  and  wishing  the  justice  good  night, 
repaired  to  the  '  Red  Lion,'  where,  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  struck 
a  bargain  with  the  landlord  for  a  small  strip  of  Gullem,  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  half  to  be  paid  cash  on  the  nail,  and  the 
remainder  in  bond  and  mortgage,  at  one  and  two  years. 

The  next  day  Blueville  was  all  alive  with  speculation  in  eastern 
lands.  A  special  town-meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  voted  unani- 
mously, to  invest  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  parish  in  Gullem  house- 
lots,  through  the  agency  of  Robert  Fitzmorris,  Esquire.  Justice 
Wormwood  bought  lot  fifty-three,  and  long  before  noon,  every  inch 
of  groimd,  house-lots,  and  meadow  and  pasture-land,  in  the  possession 
of  our  hero,  was  all  sold ;  the  purchasers  paying  cash  upon  the  spot. 
So  many  deeds  could  not  be  made  out  at  once;  the  town-crier  there- 
fore circulated  notice,  far  and  near,  that  early  on  Monday  morning,  the 
deeds  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  It  was  then  Saturday.  Things 
passed  off  quietly  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Bob  suddenly  ordered 
bis  horses  to  be  put  into  his  carriage,  and  telling  Boniface  he  was 
only  going  to  drive  a  little  distance  into  the  country,  jumped  in  and 
drove  off,  apparently  for  a  ride.  He  kept  on,  until  Blueville  had 
long  been  lost  in  the  distance,  when  he  stopped  by  the  side  of  a  thick 
clump  of  trees,  and  giving  a  low  whistle,  a  man  appeared  whom  he 
immediately  recognised  as  Mr.  Joe  Jenkins. 

'  Aha  I'  exclaimed  Jenkins,  '  how  did  you  make  out  V 

'  First  rate  !'  replied  Bob,  producing  several  bags  of  dollars. 

The  spoils  were  divided,  each  receiving  seven  hundred  dollare  in 
specie. 
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'  And  now/  said  Jenkins, '  we  roust  make  ourselves  scarce.  Take 
up  the  reins,  Bob,  and  crack  away  !'  Bob  did  so,  and  a  few  hours 
sufficed  to  carry  them  far  enough  froro  Blueville. 

Great  was  the  dismay  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of  all  con- 
ceited in  Gullera  lands,  when  they  gathered  about  the  '  Red  Lion,' 
on  Monday  morning,  upon  being  informed  by  the  landlord  that  Bob 
had  a  second  time  absconded. 

*  By  Christopher  !*  exclaimed  Justice  Wormwood,  *  my  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  lot  fifty-three  are  gone  with  him  !' 

'  The  parish  fund  has  gone  to  the  devil !'  growled  the  parish  clerk. 

'  He  did  n't  pay  his  board,  and  has  carried  off  my  fifty  dollars !' 
echoed  Boniface,  of  the  *Red  Lion.' 

'  Well,  we  always  predicted  how  he  'd  turn  out !'  said  a  number, 
who  had  been  secretly  envious,  that  they  were  not  able  to  buy  lots 
in  Gullem. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Blueville  never  got  ahead.  This 
little  circumstance  put  a  damper  upon  the  enterprise  of  her  mer- 
chants. A  speculator  is  an  outlawed  personage  there ;  and  to  this 
day,  its  inhabitants  cannot  hear  the  name  of'  Eastern  Lands,'  with- 
out involuntarily  gnashing  their  teeth.  They  speak  of  the  above  tran- 
saction but  seldom,  and  invariably  as  '  the  dead  shave  !* 


THE     DYING     A R C H K R . 

Thk  day  has  near  ended,  the  light  quivors  through 
The  leaves  of  the  forest,  which  bend  with  the  d»w, 
The  flowers  bow  in  beauty,  the  sinooth-flowiag  stream, 
Is  gliding  as  softly  as  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  low  room  is  darkened,  there  breathes  not  a  sound, 
While  friends  in  their  sadness  are  gatherins  round ; 
Now  out  speaks  the  Archer,  his  course  well  nigh  done, 
'Throw,  throw  back  the  lattice,  and  let  in  the  sun !' 

The  lattice  is  opened ;  and  now  the  Uoe  sky 
Brings  joy  to  his  bosom,  and  fire  to  his  eye ; 
There  stretches  the  greenwood,  where,  year  after  year, 
He  *  chased  the  wildroe^buck  and  followed  the  deer,' 
He  gaied  upon  mountain,  and  forest,  and  dell, 
Then  bowed  he,  in  sorrow,  a  silent  farewell : 

*  And  when  we  are  parted,  and  when  thou  art  dead. 
Oh  where  shall  we  lay  thee?'  bis  followers  said. 

Then  up  rose  the  Archer,  and  gazed  once  again 
On  far-reaching  mountain,  and  river,  and  plain; 

*  Now  bring  me  mv  quiver,  and  tighten  mv  bow. 
And  let  the  winged  arrow  my  sepulchre  show  1*' 
Out.  out  through  the  lattice,  the  anow  has  passed, 
Ana  in  the  far  forest  has  lighted  at  last, 

And  there  shall  the  hunter  m  slumber  be  laid. 

Where  wiid-deer  are  bounding  beneath  the  grean  mm. 

His  last  words  are  finished :  his  spirit  has  fled, 
And  now  lies  in  silence  the  form  of  the  dead ; 
The  lamps  m  the  chamber  an  flickering  dim. 
And  sadly  the  mourners  are  chanting  tncir  hymn  ; 
And  now  to  the  greenwood,  and  now  on  the  sod. 
Where  Ii|rhted  the  arrow,  the  moariMrs  have  troa  t 
Aad  thus  by  tb«  river,  wbero  dark  iatmf  wave, 
That  nobla  old  Archer  hath  fotmd  him  a  grave  I 
OswMd^t,  StpUw^Ur,  183&  a.  c.  w 
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THOUGHTS    ON    HAND-WRITING 


BY     THB     LATE    R.    C.    tANDS. 


I  HAVE 'had  reasons  for  meditating  much  on  the  mystery  of  hand- 
writings, though  my  reflections  have  resulted  in  no  new  discoveries  ; 
and  I  have  neither  solved  any  of  the  paradoxes,  nor  come  to  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  on  any  of  the  doubtful  points  with  which  the  subject 
is  pregnant.  The  fii-st  difficulty  which  was  suggested  to  my  mind 
about  it,  occurred  in  early  childhood.  I  could  not  discover  how  the 
rapping  me  over  the  knuckles  with  a  long,  round,  lignumvitse  ruler, 
until  those  articulations  were  discolored  and  lame,  was  to  assist  me 
in  using  my  fingers  with  ease  and  grace,  in  copying  the  pithy  scraps 
of  morality  which  were  set  before  me.  My  master,  however,  seemed 
to  think  it  was  good  for  me.  The  poor  man  took  a  world  of  pains, 
and  gave  me  a  great  many,  to  very  little  purpose.  He  was  very 
fond  of  quoting  to  me  a  passage  from  Horace,  in  an  English  version 
he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  of  the  fidelity  of  which  I  have  since 
bad  my  doubts : 

*  In  wisdom  and  sound  knowledge  to  excel, 
'    Is  the  chief  cause  and  source  of  writing  well  \ 
The  manuscripts  of  Socrates  were  writ 
So  fairly,  because  he  had  so  much  wit.' 

I  certainly  never  became  a  proficient  in  calligraphy.  I  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  my  life,  been  consoled  for  my  own  imperfec- 
tions on  this  score,  by  observing  scholars,  statesmen,  and  gentlemen 
at  large,  who  passed  very  well  in  the  world,  and  obtained  pnifessor- 
ships,  outfits,  and  salaries,  and  the  entree  into  polite  society,  whose 
signs  manual  were  hieroglyphics,  which  ChampoUion  himself  would 
give  up  in  despair.  Their  whole  manipulation  (as  the  learned  would 
say,)  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  produced  a  result  so  utterly  undeci- 
pherable, that,  instead  of  its  '  painting  thought,  and  speaking  to  the 
eyes,'  if  their  secretaries  or  correspondents  had  not  known  what  they 
wanted  to  say,  or  to  have  said  for  them,  the  persons  interested  in  their 
despatches  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  innocent  situation  of  John 
Lump  and  Looney  Mactwolter,  when  they  had  '  mixed  the  billy- 
duckses.' 

I  have  known  lawyers  and  doctors,  whose  autographic  outpourings 
the  solicitor  and  apothecary  alone  tinderstood,  by  professional  in- 
stinct ;  and  yet  the  bills  in  chancery  of  the  former,  fairly  engrossed, 
produced  suits  which  are  not  yet  decided;  and  the  prescriptions  of 
the  latter  found  their  way  into  the.  patient's  system,  and  caused  a 
great  effect. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  on  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
decidedly;  which  is,  that  a  person  who  writes  so  detestable  a  band 
that  he  cannot  read  it  himself,  acta  in  an  improper  manner,  and 
abuses  the  gift  which  Cadmus  was  good  enough  to  introduce  into 
Europe. 

The  character  of  my  own  writing  seems  somewhat  amended,  since 
time  has  laid  hia  frosty  hand  upon  my  head,  and  cramped  the  joints 
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of  my  fingers.  It  is  less  capricious  in  the  variety  of  directions  in 
which  the  letters  run,  and  less  luxuriant  in  gratuitous  additions  to 
their  tops,  and  bottoms,  and  natural  terminations.  They  look  more 
like  a  platoon  of  regular  troops,  and  less  like  a  militia- training;  more 
like  an  arrangement  produced  by  the  agency  of  human  intellecti 
and  less  like  the  irregular  scratches  made  by  the  brute  creation  in 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  So  that  I  get  along  without  any  material 
difficulty ;  and  have,  indeed,  been  sometimes  complimented  on  the 
elegance  of  my  writing. 

One  thing  which  has  always  been  unaccountable  to  me,  is  the  nice 
acquaintance  some  persons  acquire  with  the  signatures  of  particular 
individuals,  so  that  they  can  detect  a  forgery  at  first  sight,  however 
well  it  may  be  executed,  and  can  swear  to  the  spuriousness  of  the 
sophisticated  writing.  Neither,  for  the  life  of  me,  can  I  understand 
the  wisdom  of  the  rule  of  evidence,  which  makes  the  question  im- 
portant, whether  a  witness  has  ever  seen  the  person  write,  about 
whose  autography  he  is  interrogated.  I  am  sure  it  would  puzzle  the 
twelve  judges  of  England  to  explain  why  our  having  seen  a  man 
write,  should  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  character  of  his  h&md,  any 
more  than  we  should  be  enabled  to  identify  his  clothes,  by  having 
seen  him  put  them  on. 

That  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  person  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  his  hand-writing,  is  a  theoiy  in  which  many  are  fond  of* 
believing.  It  seems,  certainly,  a  more  plausible  one  than  those  of' 
chiromancy  or  phrenology ;  but  beyond  a  certain  extent,  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  as  visionary  as  either.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
however,  it  may  be  far  more  rational. 

The  sex  of  the  writer  may  be  conjectured  with  more  infallibility 
than  any  other  attribute  : 

'The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above, 
Taficring,  yet  straight,  like  pine  trees  in  his  grove  i 
While  free  and  fine,  the  bride'?  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow.' 

Still,  you  cannot  always  tell,  from  the  appearance  of  a  manuscript, 
whether  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  has  held  the  pen.  I  had  a  female  re- 
lative, who  was  a  strong,  stout-built  woman,  to  be  sure ;  but  she 
wrote  a  hand  so  formidably  masculine,  that  the  only  suitor  who  ever 
made  her  an  ofier,  was  terrified  out  of  his  negotiation  by  the  first  bil- 
let-doux he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  her.  He  was  a  slen- 
der and  delicately  made  man,  and  wrote  a  fine  Italian  hand. 

Next  to  the  sex,  the  age  of  a  writer  may  be  guessed  at  with  most 
certainty  from  the  chirograph.  If  the  gods  had  made  me  poetical,  I 
would  paraphrase  the  seven  ages  of  Shakspeare,  (omitting,  of  course, 
the  infant  in  his  nurse's  arms,)  with  reference  to  this  theme.  But  I 
must  •  leave  it  to  some  fitter  minstrel.*  There  are,  however,  more 
exceptions  to  this  than  to  the  former  proposition.  Some  people 
write  a  puerile  hand  all  their  lives:  and  the  gravest  maxims,  the  pro- 
foundest  thoughts,  the  most  abstruse  reasonings,  have  sometimes 
been  originally  imbodied  in  signs  as  fantastical  as  the  scrawl  made 
in  sport  by  a  child.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  regular  temnera- 
ment,  and  methodical  habiU  of  business,  will  acquire  a  formal  and 
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deliberate  character  in  their  hand-writiiig,  which  is  often  not  im- 
paired until  extreme  age. 

The  nation,  profession,  and  other  accidental  properties  of  a  per- 
son, may  also,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
from  his  chirograph.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  mystery  in 
this,  which  philosophy  need  be  invoked  to  elucidate.  Mr.  Owen's 
doctrine  of  circumstances  will  explain  it  very  satisfactorily.  I  am 
only  disposed  to  deny  that  the  bent  of  natural  inclination,  or  the  pre- 
dominance or  deficiency  of  any  intellectual  quality,  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  this  test.'  1  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  possessed 
the  art  of  divination  in  this  way ;  nor,  as  the  theory  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  from  first  principles,  can  it  be  supported 
by  a  fair  examination  of  any  miscellaneous  collection  of  autographs. 
Imagination  may  carry  us  a  great  way,  and  suggest  resemblances  of 
its  own  creation,  between  the  characters  of  men  known  in  history 
and  fac-similes  of  their  autographs.  But,  divesting  ourselves  of  its 
influence,  let  us  look  at  the  signatures  to  the  death-warrant  of  Charles 
I.,  or  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  which  instru- 
ments I  do  not  bring  into  juxtaposition  irreverently,  but  because 
every  one  has  seen  them.  I  believe  it  will  be  impossible,  without  the 
aid  of  fancy,  from  recorded  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  who  subscribed 
these  documents,  compared  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  signs 
manual,  to  fouilH  an  honest  induction  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 

Some  conceited  people  try  to  write  as  badly  as  they  can,  because 
they  have  heard  and  believe  that  it  is  a  proof  of  genius.  While  all 
will  admit  that  this  notion  is  very  absurd,  it  is  still  generally  believed 
that  men  of  genius  do  write  in  a  very  obscure,  infirm,  or  eccentric 
character :  and  we  are  told  of  a  thousand  familiar  instances  ;  such 
as  Byron,  and  Chalmers,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Bonaparte,  etc.  A  goodly 
assortment  in  the  same  lot !  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  those 
who  write  a  great  deal  for  the  press,  will  soon  write  very  badly; 
without  its  being  necessary  to  ascribe  that  circumstance  to  intellec- 
tual organization.  Bonaparte  had  no  time,  when  dictating  to  six 
clerks  at  once,  or  signing  treaties  on  horseback,  to  cultivate  a  clear 
running  hand.  Distinguished  as  he  was  above  other  men,  in  his 
fame  and  in  his  fortunes,  I  believe  we  may  also  concede  to  him  the 
honor  of  having  vmtten  the  worst  possible  hand,  decipherable  by 
human  ingenuity.  And  when  we  find,  from  the  facsimiles  of  some 
of  his  early  despatches,  how  abominably  he  spelled,  as  well  as  wrote, 
we  are  lea  to  infer  that  a  defective  education,  and  an  eagle-eyed 
ambition,  which  soon  began  to  gaze  too  steadily  at  the  sun  to  regard 
the  motes  in  the  atmosphere,  will  sufficiently  account  for  a  matter  of 
such  small  importance  to  so  great  a  man,  without  resorting  to  '  meta- 
physical aid'  to  account  for  his  bad  writing. 

The  hand- writing  of  an  individual  is  not  as  much  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  his  mind,  as  is  the  effect  of  any  other  personal 
habit  Neat  people  do  not  always  write  neatly;  and  some  very 
slovenly  persons,  whom  I  have  known,  were  distinguished  for  a 
remarkably  elegant  formation  of  their  letters.  Affectation,  on  the 
contrary,  being  out  of  nature,  will  always  betray  iualf  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  in  every  other. 

I  am  disposed  also  to  treat,  as  a  fond  chimera,  a  notion  I  have 
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often  heard  expressed,- that  there  is  a  natural  gentility  appertaining 
to  the  chirographs  of  nature's  aristocracy;  supposing  such  a  phrase 
to  be  proper.  Every  thing  else  about  a  gentleman's  letter  will  fur- 
nish better  hints  as  to  his  breeding  and  quality,  than  the  character  of 
his  hand-writing.  Set  a  well-taught  boot-black  and  a  gentleman  down 
to  copy  the  same  sentence  on  pieces  of  paper  of  like  shape  and 
texture,  and  few  of  your  conjurers  in  autographs  will  be  able  to 
guess,  from  the  specimens,  which  is  the  gentleman  and  which  is  the 
boot-black. 

But  to  leave  this  drouthy  and  prosing  disquisition,  I  am  minded  to 
illustrate  both  the  evils  and  the  advantages  of  bad  or  illegible  writing, 
l^y  incidents  which  have  occurred,  or  are  easily  supposable,  in  real 
life.  My  poor  old  master,  against  whose  memory  1  cherish  no 
malice,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  fustigation  of  my  youthful 
knuckles,  when  he  despaired  of  my  profiting  either  by  the  unctioa 
of  his  precepts,  or  the  sore  application  of  his  ruler,  endeavored  to 
frighten  me  into  amendment  by  examples.  He  composed  for  my 
use  a  digested  chronicle  of  casualities  which  had  befallen  those  who 
perpetrated  unseemly  scrawls ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  Swift,  en- 
titled his  tract,  '  God's  revenge  against  Cacography.'  I  have  long 
since  lost  the  precious  gift ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  all  the  legends 
it  contained. 

The  tale  is  old,  of  the  English  gentleman,  who  had  arocured  for  bis 
friend  a  situation  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  put 
to  unprofitable  expense  by  misreading  an  epistle,  in  which  the  latter 
endeavored  to  express  his  gratitude.  '  Having,'  said  the  absentee, 
'  been  thus  placed  in  a  post,  where  I  am  sure  of  a  regular  salary,  and 
have  it  in  my  power,  while  I  enjoy  health,  to  lay  up  something  every 
year  to  provide  for  the  future,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  my  benefactor, 
and  mean  soon  to  send  you  an  equivalent,'  Such  a  rascally  hand  did 
this  grateful  Indian  write,  that  the  gentleman  thought  he  meant  soon 
to  send  him  an  elephant.  He  erected  a  large  out-house  for  the  un- 
wieldy pet ;  but  never  got  any  thing  to  put  in  it,  except  a  little  poC 
of  sweetmeats,  and  an  additional  bundle  of  compliments. 

Few  who  read  the  newspapers,  have  not  seen  an  anecdote  of  an 
amateur  of  queer  anid^als,  who  sent  an  order  to  Africa  for  two 
monkeys.  The  word  two,  as  he  wrote  it,  so  much  resembled  the 
figures  one  hundred,  that  his  literal  and  single-minded  agent  was 
somewhat  perplexed  in  executing  this  commission,  which  compelled 
him  to  make  war  on  the  whole  nation.  And  great  was  the  natu- 
ralist's surprise  and  perplexity,  when  he  receiyed  a  letter  informing 
him,  in  mercantile  phraseology,  that  eighty  monkeys  had  been  ship- 
ped, as  per  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  enclosed,  and  that  his  corres- 
pondent hoped  to  be  able  to  execute  the  rest  of  the  order  in  time 
for  the  next  vessel ! 

Many,  too,  must  have  read  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  English 
newspapers,  a  few  years  since,  of  the  distressful  predicament  into 
which  a  poor  fisherman's  wife  was  thrown,  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  who  had  been  absent  from  home,  with  several  of 
his  brethren,  beyond  the  ordinary  time.  The  honest  man  stated,  in 
piscatorial  phrase,  the  causes  of  his  detention,  and  what  luck  he  bad 
met  with  in  hia  fishing.    But  the  concluaioa  of  his  bttUetin,  as  spelled 
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by  his  loving  amphibious  helpmate,  was  as  follows  :  *  I  am  no  more  V 
The  poor  woman  gazed  a  while  on  this  fatal  official  intelligence  of 
her  husband's  demise,  and  then  on  her  eleven  now  fatherless  infants ; 
and  then  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  clamorous  sorrow,  which  drew 
around  her  the  consorts  of  seventeen  other  fishermen,  who  had  de- 
parted in  company  with  the  deceased  man.  None  of  them  could 
read ;  but  they  caught  from  the  widow's  broken  lamentations  the 
contents  of  the  supernatural  postscript ;  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  all  been  served  in  the  same  manner  by  the  treacherous 
element,  they  all  lifled  up  their  voices,  and  the  comers  of  their 
aprons,  and  made  an  ululatton  worthy  of  so  many  forsaken  mermaids. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet,  they  made  '  'igh  water  in  the  sea,'  on  whose 
margin  they  stood ;  when  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who 
came  to  the  spot,  alarmed  by  the  rumor  that  the  parish  was  like  to 
be  burthaned  with  eighteen  new  widows  and  an  hundred  and  odd 
parcel  orphans,  snatched  the  letter  from  the  weeping  Thetis,  and 
silenced  the  grief  of  the  company,  by  making  out  its  conclusion  cor- 
rectly, which  was,  *  1  add  no  more! 

There  is  a  memorable  passage  in  our  annals,  which  must  be  fami- 
liar to  those  who  have  read  the  old  chronicles  and  records  of  our  early 
colonial  history.  I  allude  to  the  consternation  into  which  the  Gene- 
ral Court  of  the  Massachusetts  and  their  associated  settlements  were 
thrown,  when  their  clerk  read  to  them  a  letter  from  a  worthy  divine, 
purporting  that  he  addressed  them,  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  a  set 
of  Indian  devils.  The  horror-stricken  official  paused  in  his  prelec- 
tion, aghast  as  was  the  clerk  in  England,  for  whose  proper  psalm 
a  wag  had  substituted  '  Chevy  Chase,'  when  he  came  to  the  words 
*  woful  hunting.'  He  looked  at  the  manuscript  again,  and  after  a 
thorough  examination,  exclaimed,  'Yea!  it  m  Indian  devils!'  A  burst 
of  indigpaation  from  the  grave  sanhedrim,  long,  loud,  and  deep,  fol- 
lowed this  declaration.  They  would  all  have  better  brooked  to  have 
been  called  by  the  name  of  Baptists,  papists,  or  any  other  pestilent 
heretics,  than  to  be  branded  as  the  very  heathen  whom  they  had 
themselves  never  scrupled  to  compliment,  by  calling  them  children 
of  Beelzebub.  If  I  remember  aright,  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather 
notes,  in  his  biographies  of  the  eminent  divines  of  hia  day,  that  the 
innocent  offender  was,  in  this  instance,  roughly  handled  by  the  secu- 
lar arm  of  justice,  for  insulting  the  dignitaries  both  of  church  and 
■tate,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  his  brother  dignita- 
ries that  the  offensive  epithet,  Indian  devils,  was  a  pure  mistake  in 
their  manner  of  reading  his  epistle ;  inasmuch  as  he  meant  to  em- 
ploy the  more  harmles9  phrase,  Individuals,  The  apology  was 
accepted;  though  I  observe  that  the  latter  word  is,  at  present, 
deemed  impolite,  if  not  actionable,  in  Kentucky ;  and  is  as  pro- 
voking to  a  citizen  of  that  state,  as  it  was  to  Dame  Quickly  to  be 
oailed  a  woman,  and  a  thing  to  thank  God  on,  by  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
have  received  a  lucrative  appointment,  in  a  certain  state  of  the 
Union;  because  his  pratrimony  was  naught,  and  his  professional 
profits,  to  speak  mathematically,  were  less.  His  joy  was  unbounded, 
therefore,  on  reading  a  letter  from  a  very  great  man,  who  wrote  a 
Tery  little, and  a  very  bad  band,  responsive  to  his  application  for  the 
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post  which  he  coveted.  He  deciphered  enough  of  the  letter  to  make 
out,  that  many  were  soliciting  the  station  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  that  Aw  testimonials  had  been  received.  But  the  concluding 
sentence  was  that  from  the  favorable  augury  of  which  the  young 
ambition  of  the  aspirant  ran  at  once,  in  imagination,  to  the  top  of 
its  ladder.  '  Though  last  not  least*  were  the  cabalistic  words,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  founded  many  Spanish  castles  ;  destined,  alas ! 
like  those  of  Arabian  enchantment,  to  vanish  or  fly  away  at  the  spell 
of  a  more  powerful  magician,  or  the  loss  of  the  talisman  which  sum- 
moned the  genii  to  erect  them.  He  might  have  launched  into  dan- 
?^erous  prodigality  on  the  strength  of  his  anticipated  promotion,  if  a 
riend  had  not  succeeded  in  convincing  him,  that  the  flourish  with 
which  the  great  man  had  terminated  his  honorable  scrawl,  if  it  i^as 
jiot  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  in  the  Arabic  character,  must  have  been 
meant  for  that  very  insignificant  and  unfruitful  expression, '  Youn^ 
in  haste* 

No  executive  sunshine  ever  beamed  on  him.  But  being  of  a  phi- 
losophic turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  for  some  years 
after  his  disappointment,  to  an  analysis  of  the  precise  meaning  of 
these  three  unlucky  words,  and  read  all  the  writers  on  our  language, 
from  the  Diversions  of  Purley  to  the  last  wonderful  discoveries  on 
the  subject  made  in.  this  country.  I  suppose  that  he  passed  his  time 
pleasantly  in  these  researches,  but  not,  1  should  think,  very  profitably : 
tor  the  only  result  of  all  his  reading,  which  I  ever  heard  him  utter, 
was,  that '  yours,  in  haste,'  is  a  most  unphilosophical,  ungrammatical, 
and  nonsensical  expression,  involving  a  confusion  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  He  said,  it  was  a  sorites  of  bulls;  a  metaphysical 
absurdity ;  a  moral  insult  to  good  sense  and  good  feeling ;  and  that 
he  never  would  continue  a  correspondence  with  any  person  who  had 
used  it  in  addressing  him. 

It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  what  sad  consequences  may  result  in 
affairs  of  love  and  matrimony,  from  careless  scribbling,  by  which 
ideas  may  be  suggested  directly  the  reverse  of  those  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  the  writer.  In  insinuating  the  delicate  question  orally, 
much  ambiguity  may  be  allowed  for,  on  the  score  of  anxiety  and 
embarrassment ;  and  it  has  always  been  understood,  that  the  lady's 
answer,  like  a  certain  character  in  algebra,  which  combines  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  signs,  must  be  interpreted  by  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  rather,  that  it  is  like  the  adverb  of  answer,  in  some  of 
the  dead  languages,  which  is  both  yea  and  nay,  and  requires  an  incli- 
nation of  the  head,  or  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  to  make  it 
intelligible.  Lawyers  say,  too,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
prove  a  verbal  promise  of  marriage.  But  equivocal  writing  has  not 
the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  tone,  glance,  feature,  or  attitude, 
and  may  lead  to  very  dangerous  consequences. 

In  that  department  of  the  post-office,  of  which  Cupid  is  master,  the 
mails  should  contain  only  perfumed  and  gilt-edge  billets,  vrritten  in 
fair,  soft,  legible  characters,  like  the  correspondence  of  Julie  and  St. 
Preux,  as  conducted  by  their  inspired  amanuensis.  I  perceive  these 
remarks  have  run  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  for  this 
reason,  but  more  particularly  because  I  would  not  encourage  fraud 
or  deception,  io  any  form  or  under  any  pretext,  I  will  not  even  faint 
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whose  double  soles  were .  doubly  guarded  by  a  double  row  of  iron 
nails,  as  large  as  the  studding  of  a  buckler,  setting  all  wear-and-tear 
at  defiance,  and  laughing  in  the  face  of  at  least  a  dozen  years  ;  or, 
supposing  it  to  be  winter,  and  bitterly  cold,  haying  on  his 


-« *o1d  great  coal 

All  buttoned  down  oefore ;' 

in  such  trim,  I  say,  accompanied  with  that  scrupulous  neatness  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  man,  will  present  itself  the  person  of  the 
late  Mr.  Johnny  Marsden. 

I  intend,  in  the  following  paper,  to  unfold  a  few  traits  In  the  cha- 
racter of  this  peculiar  man ;  for  I  am  performing  the  office  of  Old 
Mortality,  deepening  with  pious  chisel  the  inscriptions  of  the 
departed,  and  removing  the  moss  and  lichen  which  time  collects, 
that  they  may  not  for  ever  fade  from  the  roemoiy  of  the  living.  This 
I  consider  as  well  a  pleasure  as  a  duty.  For  while  great  men  alone 
are  apt  to  engross  all  the  pages  of  the  biographer,  I  am  abl^  to  find 
in  this  little  nook  of  earth  enough  that  is  worthy  of  record. 

It  was  the  humble  occupation  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
he  followed  it  for  many  years  with  an  industry,  a  regularity,  and  lucid 
method,  which  would  have  invoked  success  on  any  undertaking  to 
carry  country  produce  to  the  adjacent  village.  Milk,  butter,  e^g%t 
vegetables,  fruits,  in  short,  every  thing  which  a  few  acres  cultivated 
to  the  last  inch  supplied,  fell  within  his  province.  As  his  wife  was 
a  remarkably  clean  woman,  and  attentive  to  the  coneems  of  the 
dairy,  he  found  no  lack  of  custoiners  among  scrupulous  housewives. 
Day  afler  day,  and  week  after  week,  he  might  be  seen  in  the  same 
long  and  measured  step,  pacing^up  and  down  on  his  errand.  Regard- 
less of  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  most  violent  rain,  snow,  ana  hail 
of  winter,  he  went  as  regularly  as  clock-work  about  his  business. 
He  was  a  species  of  moving  market,  passing  and  repassing,  and 
dropping  the  produce  of  every  season  at  your  door.  As  he  kept  no 
horse,  wagon,  or  barrow,  of  any  kind,  but  travelled  always  on  foot, 
bearing  his  baskets  on  his  arms,  it  cost  him  many  trips  a  day  to  sup- 
ply the  town.  Some  persons,  who  did  not  look  at  the  bottom  of  things, 
advised  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  by  which  the  labor  of  a  day  might 
be  performed  in  an  hour.  But  this  he  always  opposed,  for  it  would 
require  his  '  whole  fortin,'  and  then  the  horse  might  die,  er  a  wheel 
be  broken,  and  the  whole  affair  collapse  into  ruin,  and  the  invest- 
ment be  smashed.  So  he  believed  he  would  e'en  pursue  his  ancient 
custom,  and  rely  upon  his  feet,  which,  for  many  long  years,  had  never 
failed  him.  Beside,  to  buy  a  horse  would  be  innovating  upon  a 
well-proved  system,  and  he  did  not  like  innovation.  On  the  whole, 
his  plan  turned  out  well,  for  he  arrived  at  the  goal  of  competence 
with  equal  certainty,  although  he  travelled  on  foot. 

Johnny  Marsden  did  all  things  after  a  system.  In  dealing  with 
his  customers,  he  dispensed  his  change  most  prudently,  not  passing 
into  your  hands  a  host  of  coppers  vain-gloriously,  as  if  by  lai^ess, 
judging  merely  by  the  eye  whether  they  were  more  or  less  —  pro- 
bably more  — but,  betwixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  would  he  pass 
every  individual  copper,  scrutinizing  lest  some  sixpence,  worn  and 
triturated  by  the  friction  of  a  thousand  tongues,  andmoney-frequectted 
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pockets,  should  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  adhere  to  a  revolutionary 
penny.     Experience  had  long  since  taught  him  how  many  an  '  ach- 
ing void'  was  the  consequence  of  such  vanity.    '  There  would  be  a 
sticking,*  he  remarked,  for  though  money  never  came  to  him  under 
escort,  it  was  very  willing  to  march  off  in  a  lump.     Hence  in  all  his 
money  arrangements  he  practised  the  utmost  deliberation.     Some- 
times a  bevy  of  boys  bursting  from  the  play-grounds,  attracted  by 
the  delicious  appearance  of  his  fruits,  would  rush  upon  him  in  tu- 
multuous frenzy,  until  overpowered  by  the  variety  and  rapidity  of 
their  questions,  he  stood  like  a  colossus  over  his  baskets,  and  stretch- 
ing forth  his  arms  in  utter  dismay,  exclaimed,  '  Gentlemen,  you  must 
stand  off  a  leetle,  and  not  confuse  me,  or  it  will  be  out  of  my  power 
to  transact  business'     The  extreme  gravity  with  which  this  was 
uttered,  was  a  sufficient  warning.     The  impetuous  urchins  would 
describe  a  larger  circle,  albeit  their  lips  were  moistened  by  delay, 
until  from  bis  cornucopia  baskets  he  had  supplied  them  separately, 
instead  of  showering  down  the  contents  in  a  mass     He  had  a  rare 
knack  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  silver,  not  vulgarly  ringing  it 
on  a  stone,  like  a  Yankee  pedlar,  but  by  a  fine  touch,  and  quick  glance, 
he  soon  settled  the  point  of  its  currency  ;  and  then  he  did  not  set 
himself  to  denounce  the  money,  but  he  would. '  a  leetle  rather  have 
other  coin,  an'  it  were  convenient.'    In  all   his  dealings,  he  was 
governed  by  the  most  rigid  honesty.     It  was  his  supreme  desire  to 
'  toe  the  mark.'     To  pass  an  inch  beyond  this,  would  afford  as  much 
uneasiness  as  to  fall  an  inch  behind.     He  would  walk  five  miles  to 
rectify  the  mistake  of  a  farthing,  were  it  in  his  own  favor,  or  that  of 
another.     The  law  language  '  be  it  more  or  less,'  had  no  place  in  his 
legal  code.     When  Mr.  NIarsden,  out  of  two  tin  pails  which  were 
scoured  to  a  dazzling  brightness,  sold  milk  to  his  customers,  and 
please  to  take  notice  that  it  was  not  like  that  dispensed  in  cities,  pale, 
diluted,  and  of  a  bluish  whiteness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  'was  white, 
cream-like,  and  almost  subsiding  into  butter  by  its  very  richness  ;  it 
was  marvellous  to  see  how  he  would  ladle  it  out  without  even  spilling 
or  wasting  a  single  drop.     It  was  indeed  too  good  and  too  precious 
to  be  lost.  One  morning,  however,  as  cook  was  putting  a  quart  of  such 
milk  into  an  Indian  pudding,  (and  take  my  word  for  it,  puddings  like 
that  one  are  rarely  met  with,)  she  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  crash 
near  by,  like  the  irruption  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  dashingof  a  vehi- 
cle to  atoms.    Looking  out,  an  unfortunate  spectacle  presented  itself 
Mr.  Marsden  in  going  away,  made  a  false  step,  lost  his  balance,  and  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  down  the  precipitous  *  stoop,'  was  prostrated,  with 
disastrous  ruin,  to  the  ground,  splintering  the  bannisters  into  fragments 
as  he  went.  There  he  lay,  his  heels  in  air,  his  hat  lying  apart  from  his 
reverend  crown,  his  sixpences  scattered  over  the  ground,  his  tin  pails 
afar  off,  with  all  the  milk  spilt,  and  he  himself  like  an  unhorsed  knight 
in  heavy  armor,  unable  to  rise.     Now  mark  the  predominant  trait  in 
his  character.     When  he  was  assisted  up,  he  put  one  hand  with  an 
expression  of  pain  upon  his  left  hip,  and   receiving  his  collected 
money  in  the  other,  looked  at  the  scattered  splinters,  and  with  an 
instinctive  honestly  inquired  '  what  was  the  damage.'     The  commi- 
serating crowd  regarding  the  expenditure  of  milk,  and  fearful  that  he 
was  seriously  wounded,  mquirea  likewise  '  what  was  the  damage.' 
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Mr.  Marsden's  notions  of  integrity  were  too  strict  and  matfae- 
matical,  and  too  nouch  averse  to  rough  calculations,  for  the  community 
he  lived  in.  The  current  honesty  of  the  world  substracted  from  his, 
would  leave  a  very  handsome  overplus  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
smiled  at  his  sinvplicity.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  right  side  of  a 
question,  than  to  be  too  laz  in  principle.  Were  there  more  of  these 
scrupulous  characters,  many  hundreds  might  be  saved,  which  at  pre- 
sent escape  from  us,  we  know  not  where,  or  how.  Let  us  not  smile, 
then,  at  the  idea  of  being  too  honest,  but  if  any  have  that  fear, 
devoutly  pray,  that  they  may  keep  it,  like  the  fear  of  God,  perpetually 
before  their  eyes. 

As  he  was  scrupulous  to  ward  others,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  be 
failed  not  to  protect  himself,  and  was  on  his  guard  against  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  wordd  of  scripture  may  apply  :  '  It  is  nought,  it  is 
nought,  saith  the  buyer.'  Such  undeviating  rectitude  of  conduct,  and 
such  nice  adjustment  of  principle  to  the  scriptural  rule  of  doing  unto 
others  even  as  we  would  desire  others  to  do  to  us,  it  were  natural  to 
suppose,  would  be  attended  by  '  that  peace  which  passeth  show.' 
Yet,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  few  persons  were  more  tormented 
than  Johnny  Marsden.  Not  that  he  was  the  victim  of  domestic 
quarrels ;  for  what  household  was  composed  of  more  peaceful  ele- 
ments than  his  own  1  His  wife  was  the  most  prudent  of  women, 
and  his  tabby  cat  was  no  snarler.  These  were  the  only  inmates  of 
the  house.  The  first  prepared  the  dairy,  the  second  guarded  it,  and 
he  sold  it.  Neither  was  he  maligned  by  evil-disposed  persons,  nor 
had  the  breath  of  calumny  ever  gone  forth  against  him.  For  who 
could  say  that  he  had  in  aught  defrauded  them  ?  Who  so  bold  as  to 
whisper  such  a  charge?  Nor  was  he  indeed  afflicted  in  any  manner 
by  external  ills.  Health  crowned  his  labors,  and  plenty  his  board, 
and  he  had  a  cheerful  and  contented  heart  withal.  But  the  powers 
which  tormented  him  were  not  of  earth.  They  were  the  invisible 
spirits  of  other  worlds.  In  him  the  ancient  superstition  of  witch" 
erafi  was  revived  in  all  its  terrors.  Delivered  from  the  penalties  of 
abrogated  laws,  it  seemed  to  him  that  witches  and  malignant  spirits 
had  regained  their  foothold  on  earth.  They  rallied  around  his  humble 
domains,  and  troubled  him  at  all  times  and  seasons  with  their  influ- 
ence. They  beset  bi^  fireside,  arrognted  his  broom-stick,  glanced 
round  his  milk-pails,  and  strode  to  him  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Did  he  walk  into  the  fields,  they  pursued  him  in  open  day  ;  did  he 
lie  down  oxt  his  bed,  they  haunted  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Fire,  earth,  air,  and  water  were  full  of  them.  It  were  impossible 
to  enumerate  in  how  many  different  forms,  sizes,  shapes,  and  modes, 
they  paid  their  visitations.  Sometimes  they  flitted  like  motes  in  the 
candle,  or  making  a  sally  upon  the  dresser,  lo  !  the  plates  and  the 
saucers  danced  and  rattled,  as  if  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. Sometimes  the  old  clock  that  stood  in  the  comer,  departing 
from  its  grave  and  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  went  whiz !  whiz  ! 
whiz !  or  sent  forth  at  all  hours  its  *  bewildered  chimes.'  Again,  his 
chickens  woujd  become  violently  agitated  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  numbers  were  found  mysteriously  to  have  van- 
ished. Sometimes  his  cat  would  become  bewitched,  and  fly  round 
and  round  with  the  rapidity  of  a  vortex,  as  if  the  devil  was  in  her. 
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First  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  then  diagonally,  and  if 
approached,  would  shake,  and  cough,  and  shrink  from  you  like 
hydrophobia  from  water.  This  was  a  sore  affliction  to  Johnny,  for 
he  loved  his  cat,  and  having  no  offspring,  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
nature,  caressed  and  petted  her  as  a  child.  He  loved  to  hold  her 
Hpon  his  knees,  to  listen  to  her  complacent  purring,  to  applaud  her 
respectable  whiskers,  to  pat  her  well-washed  face,  and  to  stroke  her 
sleek  skin,  from  the  tip  of  her  ears,  even  to  the  extremity  of  her  tail. 
Never  was  a  cat  better  off  in  the  world.  Well  fed,  well  kept,  a  good 
hearth  to  sleep  on,  and  not  worried  by  dogs ;  for  Johnny  was  an 
enemy  to  dogs,  having  once  been  bitten  in  the  '  hind  sinners^  (sinews.) 
Far  be  .from  her  all  rats,  vermin,  and  evil  doers  of  whatever  kind. 
With  one  energetic  spring,  and  one  murderous  hug,  she  retired  in 
triumph  from  her  dead  prey.  She  was  in  all  respects  a  sweet  cat, 
and  he  considered  it  hard  indeed  that  even  his  *  critturs'  should  be 
tormented  by  the  demons.  When  the  fit  was  upon  her,  he  fancied  he 
saw  a  witch  dancing  in  every  hair  in  her  bn<ly,  and  shrank  from  the 
blue  and  baleful  glare  of  her  eyes.  Ho  tried  various  remedies,  such 
as, binding  her  head  and  eyes  with  a  napkin,  wherein  were  catnip 
and  divers  salubrious  and  medicinal  '  yerbs,'  but  then  she  did  nothing 
but  back,  back,  back.  This  was  marvellous.  He  rubbed  her  hair 
*  aff'in  the  grain,'  in  the  dark,  but  *  as  true  as  he  had  a  living  soul,  her 
whole  hide  spat  fire  like  a4»lacksmith's  forge  V  He  cut  off  the  end 
of  her  tail,  but  then  she  became  betwitched  the  more.  She  uttered 
aa  unearthly  mew,  scaled  all  the  fences  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  never  heard  of  more.*  But  worse  than  all,  and  terrible  to 
relate,  Mr.  Marsden  sometimes  got  bewitched  himself  Then  truly 
it  might  be  said  that  he  was  not  in  his  '  right  mind.'  His  cheeiful 
equanimity  forsook  him ;  he  looked  daggers  at  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
neglected  to  retire  at  his  regular  hour,  and  sat  glooming  all  night 
over  the  coals.  Unusual  fears,  perplexities,  and  sensations,  came 
over  him.  He  thought  that  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  substance ; 
that  old  age  should  steal  on,  and  find  him  starving,  and  that  the 

*  I  tmihk  it  a  proper  place  to  make  a  few  greneral  remarks  upon  cats.  This  animal 
•lirajrs  appeared  m yatenous  lo  me.  Mr.  Maraden'a  i»  not  the  only  one  that  ever  acted 
BCran^ety.  In  my  long  experience  of  cata,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  notice  the  mazes 
of  their  hehavior.  Innumerable  dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Bulwer 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  cats,  in  Eus^ene  Aram,  with  a  moral.  Theocritus  haa  spoken 
of  them  in  hia  Idylla.  I  do  not  know  what  put  the  idea  into  hia  head,  but  he  remarketh, 
'  cata  love  to  sleep  on  soft  beds :' 

al  yaiXiai  ftaXax^  ^gvSovrt  itaBtihv. 

This  is  true  to  the  letter.  They  have  not  altered  one  tittlei  If  there  is  a  rug,  or  a 
carpet,  or  a  bed,  acceaaible  to  them  in  the  houae,  they  may  be  found  reposing  gently  in 
the  very  middle  of  it.  They  like  feather  beds  much  better  than  mattresses.  Who  baa 
Dot  shrunk  from  two  glaring  balls  of  fire,  upon  a  dark  night,  and  wondered  whether  any 
thing  human  was  staring  at  him,  when  upon  investisntion  it  haa  turned  out  to  be  a  cat  1 
Who  has  not  been  awakened  from  his  midnight  slumbers  by  an  unearthly  wailing,  and 
lo!  he  haa  found  it  to  be  t!io  hatilinff  of  cats.  Of  all  animils,  they  are  the  most 
domestic,  and  yet  have  little  natural  affection  for  any  thing.  Give  them  any  provoca- 
tion, and  you  are  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a  snarl  or  a  scratch.  Although  a  rat  ia  their 
legitimate  prey,  yet  no  beating,  however  never^  can  restrain  them  from  casting  greed jr 
eyes  upon  the  Canary  bird.  Among  other  singular  traits,  they  love  to  play  with  their 
own  tails.  Who  has  not  frequently  noticed  them  describe  an  exact  circle  about  the 
room :  and  then  tgnoranoa  will  tell  Vou  that  they  have  'got  a  fit.'  <  Yes,'  rspUad  Mr. 
Maradan,  with  much  aimplidty,  'a  fit  of  the  devil !' 
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dreaded  poor-bouse  should  open  its  portals  to  him.  Sometimes  he 
felt  a  pricking  and  a  pinching  in  the  rear,  or  over  his  whole  body,  as 
if  a  hundred  spiteful  little  hands  were  at  work,  and  they  pinched,  and 
pinched,  until  he  fairly  rose  up  in  his  shoes.  These  fits  did  not  last 
long.  They  came  frequently  and  passed  over,  leaving  him  once  more 
in  his  right  mind. 

Happy  is  it,  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Witch-  . 
CRAFT,  but  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  generation,  an 
isolated  instance  of  a  delusion  no  longer  considered  penal.  In  the 
hands  of  Cotton  Mather,  or  any  other  of  those  godly  men,  so  active 
in  expelling  devils,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment, and  the  honest  memorials  which  I  now  write,  would  have  been 
superseded  by  the  catch-penny  confessions  of  a  criminal. 

Although  in  little  jeopardy  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  old  delusion  had  possessed  him,  and  as  if  all  the  witches 
that  ever  infested  earth,  from  the  witch  of  Endor  to  those  of  Salem, 
(in  which  blessed  days  men  feared  their  own  shadows,  and  were 
afraid  of  the  devil  oh  a  dark  night ;  and.  then  a  polled  sheep 
was  a  perilous  beast,  and  many  times  taken  for  their  fathers' 
souls,  especially  in  a  church-yard,  where  a  right  hardy  man  durst  not 
to  have  passed  by  night,  but  his  hair  would  stand  upright,)  it  seemed, 
I  say,  as  if  all  the  witches,  spirits,  bugbears  of  those  by-gone  days 
had  returned  once  more,  each  bringing  ten  others  worse  than  them- 
selves, to  rally  round  the  dominions  of  Johnny  Marsden. 

The  incantations  and  charms  which  he  employed  to  meet  this 
legion,  were  numerous,  but  in  the  magic  bend  of  a  horse-shoe,  he 
placed  his  chief  reliance  and  his  trust.  He  nailed  horse-shoes  on 
his  barns,  on  his  hen-coops,  on  his  fences,  on  his  door-posts,  and  on 
his  bed.  In  short,  wherever  a  part  lay  vulnerable  to  the  witches,  he 
was  sure  to  meet  them  with  a  horse-shoe ;  and  in  many  cases  he 
found  them  exceedingly  efficacious — though  not  alway. 

It  happened  one  evening,  afler  his  last  trip  to  the  village,  when  he 
was  quietly  seated  by  the  6re  to  rest  from  his  weariness,  and  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  the  cat,  his  wife  approached  him  with  a 
doleful  countenance,  and  told  him  that  the  milch-cow  was  bewitched. 
This  was  new  and  disastrous  intelligence  and  he  turned  as  pale 
as  ashes  on  the  receipt.  It  was  the  upsetting  of  many  milk-pails, 
and  with  them  of  many  thrifby  visions.  For  his  wife,  she  had  nevei* 
seen  a  cow  act  so  strangely  in  her  life.  She  did  nothing  but  wander 
about  as  one  forlorn,  roving  miles  and  miles  from  home.  It  was 
impossible  to  confine  her  within  any  bounds.  She  opened  gates  with 
her  horns,  and  when  these  were  disabled,  made  use  of  her  tongue, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  bounded  over  the  fences  like  a  colt.  Such 
unseemly  conduct  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  witchcraft.  The 
foul  fiend,  the  witch,  the  evil-eye,  or  whatever  it  was  that  confounded 
bis  cow,  must  be  expelled,  and  that  shortly,  or  where  might  be  the 
end  of  this  1  Already  his  yearling  heifer  gave  symptoms  of  the 
same  disorder,  and  had  attempted  to  butt  him  down,  in  the  most 
refractory  manner.  The  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present,  told  him  that  this  disease  was  as  conta- 
gious as  the  plague.  Indeed,  he  gathered  from  ancient  'Almanack 
for  the  Yere  of  Lord  1666/  wherein  was  '  much  knowledge  of  times, 
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seasons,  weatberes,  winds,  and  tides,  together  with  divers  rare  and 
excellente  receipts,  and  much  new  and  interestynge  intelligence  of 
Astrologie  and  Witchcrafte,  that  in  that  sanie  yere  came  there  an 
exceedynge  marvellous  bewitchment  of  the  cattle,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  insomuch  that  they  were  like  unto  those  with  devils 
possessed*  and  there  would  have  been  no  telling  what  would  come  of 
It,  had  there  not  been  those  cunnynge  in  the  use  of  charmes,  where- 
bye  they  did  exercise  the  foul  fiends,  and  by  God's  help  put  a  stay 
to  that  pest.'  Having  thus  much  light  before  his  eyes,  it  became 
bis  bounden  duty  to  prevent  the  like  contagion,  and  not  to  permit 
his  cow  to  bewitch  all  the  orderly  cows  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
consultation  was  forthwith  held,  at  which  his  spouse  was  inclined  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  at  last  dutifully  gave  up  the  point, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  extremities.  He  l<»8t  no 
time  in  detaching  a  horse-shoe  from  the  door-post,  and  having  piled 
the  hearth  with  fagg(»ts,  placed  it  upon  the  coals,  until  it  should 
become  red  hot.  The  shades  of  night  had  already  begun  to  descend 
when,  attended  by  his  wife,  he  marched  with  solemn  pace  into  the 
cow-yard.  He  carried  in  his  arms  a  cleaver  and  a  block,  having 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  off  the  animal's  tail.  This  was  a 
painful  business,  but  a  necessitous  one,  and  it  wrung  his  benevolent 
heart.  For  '  assuredly,'  said  he,  '  it  is  better  to  decapitate  the  tail, 
than  to  lose  the  entire  cow.'  They  found  the  devoted  animal  standing 
beneath  a  shed,  chewing  her  cud,  and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  lucid  interval.  Approaching  her  with  all  the  soothing  arts 
which  were  so  effectual  before  her  estrangement,  he  had  just  raised 
the  cleaver  in  the  air,  when,  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  made 
a  flying  vault,  and  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  dust  A  crisis  was  at 
hand.  Mrs.  Marsden  reinforced  him  immediately.  She  seized  hold 
of  the  tail,  and  drawing  back  with  all  her  main,  reined  in  the  refrac- 
tory cow.  The  appearance  of  the  animal  was  at  this  moment  terrific. 
She  roared  like  a  mad  bull,  her  eyes  glared,  her  hoofs  tossed  the 
dirt,  and  altogether  she  was  as  much  possessed  as  the  hogs  that  ran 
into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Risiniq^  up  all  trembling  from  the  earth,  he 
again  returned  to  the  onset,  and  making  a  decided  blow,  effected  an 
amputation  of  the  tail  very  near  its  junction  with  the  back  bone. 
Then  seizing  the  fallen  member,  he  rushed  to  the  house,  and  plung« 
iiig  it  in  the  burning  coals,  where  a  horse-shoe  was  lying  at  a  white 
heat,  uttered  these  mystic  words:  * Horum  Quorum  Spiriiorum 
Sidera  DiaLolus  Gemini  Taurus  /*  The  witches  were  unable  to  stand 
this  summary  mode  of  proceeding.  They  vanished  forthwith,  leaving 
the  cow  in  her  right  mind.  And  she  remained  so  until  her  dying 
day,  which  very  unfortunately  came  shortly  after. 

Thus  much  for  witchcraft ;  and  let  no  one  be  astonished  at  a  man 
of  so  much  sagacity  -as  Mr.  Marsden,  for  yielding  to  suph  a  belief 
For  the  time  has  been,  when  the  agency  of  familiar  spirits  haa  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  modt  learned  judges,  the  most  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  the  most  holy  ministers  of  God  ;  and  whoever  pretended 
even  to  doubt  their  existence,  was  accounted  an  'ignorant  Sadducee.' 
So  distinguished  a  man  as  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  queen,  in  155S,  tells  her :  '  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  under- 
stand, that  witches  and  sorcerers,  within  these  four  last  years,  are 
marvellously  increased  within  your  Majesty's  realm.     Your  Majesty's 
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subjects  piue  away,  even  unto  death  ;  their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft ;  I  pray  God 
they  never  practice  further  upon  the  subject.'  Did  not  King  James, 
at  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  publish  his  royal  Trea- 
tise on  '  Daemonologie/  with  a  preface  about  witches  or  enchanters, 
'  those  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil  V  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
disastrous  spread  of  this  belief  among  the  Puritans  of  New-Eoglaod,* 
and  how  many  were  brought  to  a  violent  death  for  their  supposed  com- 
pact with  Satan  1  Did  not  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  acknowledge 
that  such  things  once  were  1  In  short,  this  same  belief  is  found  to 
exist  among  many  portions  of  the  civilized  world,  even  unto  this  day. 

Mr.  Marsden,  to  the  scandal  of  the  clergy,  never  entered  the  doors 
of  a  church.  He  was,  however,  a  bit  of  a  theologian.  His  system 
was  founded  mostly  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  when  occasion 
otflfered,  he  was  very  fond  of  a  little  discussion  about  the  Witch  of 
Enoor*  In  fact,  this  scrupulous  story  was  his  strong  hold,  and  lay  at 
the  very  bottom  of  his  belief  in  witchcraft.  So  long  as  he  was  thus 
safely  moored  upon  the  Bible,  he  felt  that  no  argument  could  con- 
found him.  He  held  long  conversations  with  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  being  obstinately  opposed  to  his  belief,  disputed  loudly,  and 
with  much  passion,  upon  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Marsden  was  ruffled 
never  a  bit,  and  afler  listening  very  meekly,  invariably  handed  him 
over  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  slightly  tapping  the  Bible,  where  the 
whole  matter  was  recorded  in  black  and  white,  requested  him  to 
'  answer  him  to  that' 

Unlike  many  of  the  self-righteous  persons  of  the  present  day,  he 
modestly  supposed  himself  unworthy  a  place  in  heaven.  He  believed 
there  was  a '  middle  place,'  not  exactly  in  heaven,  but  pretty  well 
out  of  the  suburbs  of  hell,  about  equi-distant  from  both,  where  persons 
of  his  humble  pretensions  might  pursue  the  line  of  their  earthly  rec- 
titude. There  he  hoped  for  admittance,  having  always  striven  to  do 
'  the  thing  that  was  right* 

In  all  his  long  life,  he  travelled  very  little  beyond  his  circuit, 
which  included  a  circumference  of  about  five  miles.  He  once  made 
a  journey  to  New-York,  where  he  supposed  that  all  men  were  an 
honest  as  himself,  and  frankly  told  whence  he  came,  whither  he  waa 
going,  and  for  what  purpose.  But  some  villains  maltreated  him 
sadly,  cutting  out  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  robbing  him  of  his  tin 
ill-boxes,  which  were  full  of  sixpences  to  the  brim.  After  that, 
is  confidence  in  the  world  was  entirely  demolished,  and  he  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  home. 

A  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  this  worthy  man  was  suddenly 
missed  from  his  customary  rounds.  It  was  reported  that  he  waa 
sick,  and  shortly  after  slipping  unnoticed  into  the  tomb,  it  was 
announced  to  the  little  world  where  he  moved,  and  to  their  great 
grief,  that  he  too  had  departed  to  hie  fathers. 


I 


EPIGRAM. 


Vatw  is  thv  labor,  to  create 
From  ail  that  little  iei,  the  ^at  t 

Reverse  it  —  turn  the  great  to  iiitle, 
'T  will  suit  thy  genius  to  a  tittle. 
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C&rsTALSf  where  are  your  recesses, 

Where  the  home  of  your  repose, 
When  the  world  around  caresses, 

And  the  heart  no  sorrow  knows? 
Then,  the  eye  ia  bright  and  gleaming 

As  a  summer's  sniiHnt;  day  \ 
Joy  and  ^eaceroay  there  be  beamingi 

Stilt  uninfluenced  by  your  sway. 

Why  should  sudden  bursts  of  feeling, 

Why  should  transport,  flood  ihe  eyes 7 
Why,  when  frotn  your  fountain  stealing, 

Do  ye  flow  mid  rapture's  sighs  1 
Where 's  the  fount,  whence  pain  and  anguish 

Call  ye  forth  for  their  relief  7 
Causinff  neony  to  Isnguish 

Into  deep  and  dark'niog  grief  7 

Crystal  tears,  so  freely  pouring, 

Prompt  their  duty  to  perform. 
Tell  when  gentle  gates  are  blowing 

Roimd  the  heart,  and  when  theatorm: 
Measengers  of  gladness,  nishinsr. 

Bearing  orders  from  the  heart ; 
Showering  cheeks,  in  beauty  blushing, 

Laughing  at  the  painter's  art 

Messengers  of  deepest  sorrow. 

From  the  seat  of  cruel  paiq ; 
Hoptns  still  relief  to-morrow. 

While  hope's  pro:nises  are  vain ! 
Messengers  of  tender  passion. 

Melting  sympathy  and  love. 
Hearts  o'^er^owing  with  compassioD, 

Warm'd  with  influence  from  above. 

Meaaengera  from  hearta  despsirine. 

And  from  Conscience,  in  alarm  : 
Its  frightful  cataloiriic  preparing. 

Ana  no  aid  fnun  mortal  arnij 
Messengers  from  hearts  repentmg, 

Washmg  out  the  staina  of  sin  : 
Mercy  smiling  —  Heaven  assenting  — 

Peace  around  and  peace  witl'in  1 


TO   E.    R.    F. 


Youth  on  thy  cheek,  and  heaven  in  thine  eye, 
And  beauty  in  thy  movements!  'tis  a  pleasure 
For  me  to  count  thee  my  heart's  brightest  treasore, 

Remembered  best  when  stars  are  in  the  sky, 
And  the  calm  moon  hangs  o'er  the  eddying  water; 
Then  thy  sweet  voice,  in  soft  melodious  laughter, 

Comes  o'er  me  with  a  feeling,  and  thine  eyes 
Enchant  me  with  their  radiance,  and  I  ace 
Less  wo  in  life ;  ao  let  me  think  of  thee, 

Enchantreasl  when  the  atara  of  midnight  rise,  — 
And  if  thou  abouldat  contrive  to  think  of  me^ 

Remember  then  thou  art  the  one  I  priie. 
As  being  to  my  heart  its  lovely  gem,    ^      ,  ^      , 
Outshone  by  one  aioasi  —  the  Star  of  Bethlebem  I 


I.  w.  a. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   RESIDENCE    IN    EUROPE. 


a  CBMSS  iR   rABia. 


A  BALL  AT  THE  HOTEL  OP  THE  MINISTER  OF  THE 


The  honor  of  the  roost  splendid  fi&te  which  Paris  had  seen  since 
the  accession  of  the  citizen  king,  belonged  to  the  late  president  of 
the  council,  Casimir  Perier.     It  was  the  ambition  of  the  Minister 

of >  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  French  Lucullus.  A  baU,  projected 

for  many  months,  was  the  great  topic  of  conversation  in  the  courtly 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  incessant  speculation  in  the  journals 
of  the  fashionable  world.  A  report  by  some  means  got  into  circula- 
tion, that  one  object  of  the  minister  was,  to  collect  an  assembly  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  ever  seen  in  France  ;  that  to  effect  this, 
great  personal  attractions  would  alone  secure  an  invitation  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and  fashion, 
that  no  others  could  expect  to  be  admitted.  Such  an  intimation,  of 
course,  produced  great  excitement.  Those  who  had  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  saloons  of  the  metropolis,  trembled  lest  this  new 
and  revolutionary  principle  should  cut  them  off*  from  the  enjoyment 
of  rights  they  regarded  as  indefeistble ;  while  others,  in  whom  the 
want  of  rank  or  wealth  had  suppressed  all  hope  of  admission  into 
the  first  circles  of  the  capitol,  found  an  unexpected  resource,  in  that 
most  plebeian  of  accomplishments,  their  beauty.  I'his  painful  sus- 
pense continued  several  weeks.  At  length,  the  distribution  of  invi- 
tations terminated  a  period  of  so  much  anxiety.  Last  of  all,  came 
the  eventful  evening. 

I  left  my  rooms  at  an  earlier  hour  than  is  usual  with  me  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  might  mark  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  and  recognise 
the  more  distinguished,  as  they  were  announced  and  entered.  More 
than  three  thousand  invitations  had  been  issued.  To  prevent  the 
confusion  apprehended  from  so  great  a  multitude  of  equipages, 
crowded  in  the  narrow  and  tangled  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, a  note  was  appended  to  the  invitations,  requesting  that  we 

would  approach  by  the  Rue  de ,  or  the  Rue  du .     I  crossed 

the  Pont  Louis  Quinze,  a  little  before  nine.  Along  the  quai,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  I  found  parties  of  the  municipal  Guard  d 
Cheval,  stationed  to  preserve  order ;  and  on  turning  into  the  Rue 
de  — -,  I  was  soon  arrested  .by  a  queue,  or  train  of  carriages,  formed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  guard,  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  street. 
Every  two  or  three  minutes,  these  carriages  moved  forward  a  few 
feet,  then  stopped,  until  some  voiture,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off^  could  discharge  its  load  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  thoroughfare  was  kept  open.  From 
time  to  time,  an  equipage  would  dash  down  this  closely-guarded 
way  ;  and  if  recognised  by  the  police  to  belong  to  a  foreig^n  minister, 
or  a  member  of  either  chamber,  was  permitted  to  pass.  Other  car- 
riages attempting  the  same  thing,  were  invariably  turned  back,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  after  an  angry  struggle  between  the  guards  and  the 
coachman.    Despairing  of  reaching  the  hotel  by  this  street,  1  directed 
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my  driver  to  try  the  approach  by  the  Hue  du  *— -.  I  gained  little  by 
the  change.  Finding  that  every  moment  added  to  the  long  and  con- 
stantly increasing  line,  I  ordered  my  carriage  to  be  joined  to  the 
queue,  as  the  last  alternative.  I  folded  my  cloak  over  my  breast,  and 
amused  myself  with  counterfeiting  a  resignation  I  was  far  from 
enjoying.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed,  before  I  reached  the 
hotel.  The  entrance  was  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  and  a  large  open 
square,  a  little  to  the  left,  was  covered  with  pyramids  of  lamps.  It 
was  more  than  an  hour  since  I  lef^  my  lodgings,  less  than  a  mile 
distant. 

I  loitered  a  few  minutes  near  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  to  listen 
to  the  names  of  those  who  entered ;  but  the  multitude  was  so  great 
as  to  weary  my  attention.  Indeed,  the  rooms  were  already  crowded, 
and  I  concluded  that  most  of  the  great  personages  likely  to  be  present, 
had  arrived  before  me.  A  series  of  five  elevated  and  spacious  apart- 
ments, opening  into  each  other,  extended  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  Beyond  these,  in  the  rear,  a  gallery,  erected  for  the 
occasion,  formed  a  magnificent  promenade,  capable  of  holding  more 
than  two  thousand  persons.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  most 
unusual  splendor.  The  grandeur  of  the  rooms,  the  richness  of  the 
hangings,  the  profusion  of  light  from  so  many  chandeliers,  of  the 
costliest  workmanship,  in  gold  and  glass  of  the  purest  transparency, 
the  indescribable  variety  and  elegance  of  the  female  costumes,  and 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  dresses,  covered 
with  decorations,  formed  a  picture  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 

Two  rooms  only  were  prepared  for  dancing ;  the  rest  were  car- 
peted. Following  the  crowd,  I  ascended  a  couple  of  steps,  which  led 
from  the  apartment  I  had  first  entered  to  the  gallery  in  the  rear^ 
Here  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  gallery,  of  the  two  dancing  rooms,  and  the  ante-room  I  had  just 
lef^.  Not  far  from  me  stood  the  Turkish  ambassador.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  rich  oriental  costume,  which  not  even  his  dignified  and 
noble  figure  could  redeem  from  an  air  of  eastern  lasciviousness  and 
effeminacy.  If  I  viewed  his  dress  with  aversion,  I  beheld  his  face 
with  equal  astonishment.  If  ever  man's  countenance  was  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker's,  his  might  be  said  to  have  been.  Full  of  serene 
thought  and  compassionate  humanity,  venerable  with  years,  reflect 
tion  was  stamped  in  its  every  lineament  He  stood  apart  from  others, 
looking  on  the  scene  around  him,  mute,  absent,  unconcerned,  to  all 
appearance  buried  in  deep  meditation.  Here,  alone,  among  Chris- 
tians, he  was  the  solitary  representative  of  a  religion  which  once 
threatened  to  extinguish  Christianity  itself  He  stood  in  the  capitol 
of  the  European  world.  The  ministers  of  a  great  king  were  in  the 
assembly  before  him  ;  the  generals  of  his  armies  mingled  in  the  crowd  ; 
all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  his  court  were  there,  buoyant  with  life 
and  health ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  I  could  read,  in  the  silent  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  the  though!^  that  passed  through  his  mind.  Admira- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  Christian  civilization,  and  a  profound  desire 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  its  future  history,  seemed  mingled  with 
the  melancholy  reflections  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  its  ascendant 
fortune  with  the  decaying  sreatness  of  Mohammedan  power,  and  the 
contemplatioa  of  his  own  last  perishing  race.    I  gazed  on  the  noblo 
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countenance  of  this  dignified  old  man,  until,  forgetting  myself  and  the 
scene  around  me^  I  fell  into  a  long  reTerie,  suggested  by  his  pre- 
sence. I  thought  upon  the  grandeur  and  decline  of  nations,  upon 
the  various  great  religions  of  the  past  and  present  world,  upon  the 
weakness  of  man,  his  perishable  existence  and  uncertain  fate,  until  I 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  workings  of  my  own  fancy,  as  to 
turn  with  regret  from  one  who  had  given  rise  to  a  train  of  such  melan* 
choly  yet  pleasing  thoughts. 

I  passed  into  the  gallery.  A*  military  dress  of  unusual  splendor 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  division,  who  had 
served  under  Bolivar  I  Here  was  the  new  world  in  the  presence  of 
the  old.  Liberty  and  America  —  despotism  and  the  East !  What  a 
contrast ! 

Abandoning  myself  to  the  crowd,  I  moved  with  the  current,  exa- 
mining the  thousand  figures  which  I  passed.  A  very  large  force  ia 
always  stationed  in  the  capital ;  and  as  it  is  the  policy  of  (he  king  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  army,  by  every  species  of  attention,  the  saloons 
of  the  ministers  are  crowded  with  officers,  dressed  in  the  various 
uniforms  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service.     The  number 

f  resent  on  this  occasion  was  even  unusually  great.  French  women, 
speak  of  those  one  meets  in  the  fashionable  assemblies  of  the 
capital,  it  is  well  known  are  not  generally  handsome  ;  but  in  grace, 
elegance,  and  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  they  dress,  they  excel 
the  whole  world.  The  vast  majority  are  neither  handsome  nor  ugly ; 
the  rest  are  beautiful  or  hideous.     Those  who  filled  the  apaitmenta 

of  the  Minister  of  the ,  formed  no  exception  to  this  remark. 

In  my  whole  experience  of  the  sex,  I  never  encountered  cases  of 
more  extravagant  ugliness  than  were  to  be  found  in  this  brilliant 
assembly,  and  they  were  generally  women  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
fashion ;  and  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  looked  upon  faces  of  a  higher 
order  of  beauty,  than  were  to  be  seen  mingled  in  the  same  crowd. 

Turning  toward  the  dancing  rooms,  I  found  these  apartments  still 
more  crowded  than  the  rest ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  that  the  company  had  withdrawn  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  allow  the  necessary  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the  dance.  The 
supper  rooms,  when  thrown  open  a  little  after  twelve,  took  off  a 
great  number,  and  many  had  by  this  time  retired.  The  Duke  de 
Nemoursp  second  son  of  the  king,  was  in  the  quadrille.  His  hair  and 
complexion  are  light,  and  his  face  perfectly  English  in  features 
and  expression.  He  wore  no  sort  of  ornament  on  any  part  of  his 
dress ;  and  no  attention  shown  to  him  by  others,  would  have  ever  led 
a  stranger  to  suspect  that  so  important  a  person  was  among  the 
guests  of  the  minister.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son,  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  also  present ;  and  I  can  mention  nothing  that 
will  be  so  likely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  total  absence  of  all  state  upon 
similar  occasions  in  France,  as  the  fact,  that  I  remained  in  the  same 
rooms,  throughout  the  whole  evening,  without  being  aware  of  his 
presence. 

As  my  eyes  glanced  over  the  various  figures  of  the  dancers,  one,  a 

f*rl  of  some  sixteen  years,  arrested  my  attention.     Never  before  had 
beheld  a  face  of  such  surpassing  loveliness.     Her  extreme  youth 
irould  alone  have  difitinguished  her  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
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Ao  expression  of  girlish,  unaffected  enjoyment,  beaming  from  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  than  Grecian  regularity,  betrayed  the  almost  childish 
delight  which  the  music  and  the  dance  inspired.  Her  figure  was 
radiant  with  beauty ;  she  seemed  an  angel  descended  upon  the  earth. 
Enchanted,  spell-bound,  by  a  vision  of  so  much  loveliness  and  inno* 
cence,  I  sought  a  position  whence  I  might  gaze  unobserved  upon  her 
face,  and  contemplate,  like  some  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  of  painting,  this  chefd^cBuvre  of  nature 
itself 

Two  of  the  five  rooms  the  farthest  from  the  entrance,  were  occu* 
pied  by  the  supper  tables.  These  rooms  had  been  thrown  open 
some  time ;  ana  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated,  filled  the  tables ; 
others  had  succeeded  in  their  turn.  Between  two  and  three  in  the 
momii^,  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  these  apartments  for  a 
while,  to  g^ve  the  waiters  an  opportunity  to  rearrange  the  tables,  and 
make  furl^ber  preparations  for  leeding  a  multitude,  who  were  in  no 
humor  to  be  contented,  without  a  miracle,  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes.  These  arrangements  consumed  some  time.  About  three,  I 
left  the  dancing  apartments,  and  joining  a  friend,  proceeded  toward  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery,  which  led  to  the  supper  rooms.  The 
most  distant  of  the  two  was  separated  from  it  by  a  slender  balus- 
trade, very  tastefully  supported  by  vases,  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers.  The  only  entrance  to  these  rooms,  was  between  two  of 
the  largest  of  these  vases,  and  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  persons  abreast  This  fragile  partition  was  but  little  calculated 
to  keep  off  a  horde  of  impatient  fasters,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
We  observed  a  crowd  gathering  toward  the  end  of  the  gallery.  An 
object  of  some  interest  evidently  attracted  it.  The  tide  was  setting 
in  thisdirection,  and  the  numbers  increased  from  moment  to  moment. 
Passing  beyond  this  entrance,  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  gallery,  we 
managed  to  obtain  a  position,  whence,  secure  from  the  pressure,  we 
could  watch  the  movements  of  the  crowd.  The  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  a  fresh  company  were  nearly  completea ;  and  from  time 
to  time,  some  poor  woman  was  squeezed  through  the  crowd,  and 
turned  into  the  supper  rooms.  The  vociferation  oi*  Place  aux 
danus  P  and  the  various  entreaties  with  which  those  who  occupied 
positions  near  the  door-way,  were  importuned  to  make  room  for  the 
frail  and  hungry  fair  ones,  who,  instigated  by  some  serpent  of  a  beau, 
seemed,  like  other  Eves,  determined  to  gratiify  their  appetites,  though 
death  itself  should  be  the  penalty,  produced  no  little  confusion.  The 
crowd,  still  increasing,  became  at  last  so  dense,  as  to  render  the 
passage  of  ladies  entirely  impracticable.  Pressing  from  every  direc- 
tion toward  the  entrance,  those  who  were  near  this  point  must  have 
suffered  extremely.  Sullen  expostulation  and  muttered  curses,  be- 
trayed the  agony  of  fteir  position.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
those  in  front  could  keep  the  crowd  from  breaking  down  the  barn- 
cade  of  vases  which  obstructed  their  entrance  to  the  supper  rooms. 
The  numbers  and  the  pressure  continued  to  increase.  It  was  evident 
that  the  resistance  of  those  near  the  entrance  could  bold  out  but 
little  longer.  They  already  touched  the  barrier,  which  required  but 
a  touch  to  be  overthrown.  In  spite  of  all  their  entreaties  and  resis- 
tance, the  preMore  was  becoming  every  moment  more  severe.    The 
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great  vases  forming  the  door-way,  and  the  whole  barrier,  trembled, 
tottered,  and  in  an  instant,  the  whole  fabric  fell,  with  a  startling  crash, 
to  the  floor !  Appalled  at  their  own  work,  the  invaders  shrunk 
instinctively  back.  The  little  minister  (he  is  scarcely  five  feet  high,) 
happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  supper  rooms,  superintending,  with 
Maaame,  the  arrangement  of  the  tables,  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  ladies,  who  had  entered  through  the  crowd.  Seizing,  with  the 
promptness  of  a  great  general,  the  critical  moment,  he  charged  in 
person  and  alone,  against  the  invaders,  and  with  violent  gestures, 
and  words  half  entreaty  and  half  reproach,  actually  forced  the 
column  of  assailants  back,  almost  to  the  very  wall  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gallery.  The  ground  being  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
troops  of  waiters  instantly  r^erected  the  prostrate  barrier,  replaced 
the  vases,  which,  being  of  wood,  had  escaped  unbroken  from  the  fall, 
and  restored,  with  the  skill  of  veterans,  the  shattered  defences  of  the 
besieged  ;  when  Madame,  the  lady  of  the  minister,  seizing  a  chair, 
planted  it  in  the  breach,  or  passage  way ;  and  turning  her  back  upon 
her  guests,  guarded,  with  the  assistance  of  another  lady  seated  near 
her,  the  entrance  to  these  favored  apartments  ! 

This  violent,  indecorous  scene,  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  men,  even 
in  the  most  polished  and  elevated  circles,  to  sink  to  more  than 
clownish  rudeness.  A  large  number  of  those  who  formed  the  very 
front  of  this  phalanx  of  Frenchmen,  were  evidently  well  bred  men  ; 
but  I  roust  confess,  that  I  remarked,  here  and  there,  certain  vitlles 
moustaches,  whose  fierce,  hungry  looks,  and  saunt  forms,  half  per- 
suaded me  that  they  found  much  more  congenial  employment  in  this 
mimic  assault  of  a  supper  room,  than  in  any  other  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening. 

At  length,  Madame  withdrew  from  the  breach ;  and  I  entered  the 
supper  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  party  who  had  formed  around  the 
entrance,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers,  and  their  retreat  before 
the  minister.  Here  every  thing  was  of  the  greatest  elegance  and 
luxury ;  the  rarest  and  most  costly  dishes,  whatever  fancy  or  extrava- 
gance could  suggest,  abounded  ;  the  most  expensive  wines  of  Eu- 
rope were  alone  served  at  tables  prepared  for  thousands  !  For  more 
than  five  hours,  they  were  spread  for  a  succession  of  guests,  few  of 
whom  remained  longer  than  ten  minutes  in  their  places. 

I  soon  withdrew  from  a  scene  which  lost  its  interest  after  the  first 
coup  cPaiL  The  gallery  was  now  less  oppressed  with  numbers,  and 
the  dancers  beg^an  to  move  with  greater  ease  in  the  two  apartments 
allotted  to  their  use.  I  strolled,  with  a  friend,  up  and  down  the  long 
promenade,  and  observed  at  more  ease  the  various  figures  of  the 
guests.  Among  the  first  persons  whom  we  met,  was  our  little  min- 
ister, with  a  grand  daughter  of  Lafayette  on  each  arm  ;  two  blooming 
girls,  with  yellow  hair,  and  blonde  faces,  of  much  sweetness  and 
intelligence.  Returning  to  the  dancing-rooms,  my  attention  was 
again  rivetted  by  the  beautiful  girl  whose  extreme  loveliness  I  have 
before  attempted  to  describe.  I  watched  her  till  she  withdrew  from 
the  quadrille,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  retired  from  the  rooms. 

It  was  nearly  six  when  I  left  the  hotel.  My  friend  accompanied 
me.  The  impure  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  evening,  bad  produced  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  from  which 
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I  have  always  found  relief  in  the  cooling  effects  of  the  open  air.'' 
We  determined  ta  walk  to  our  lodgings.  The  court-yard  and  street 
were  still  crowded  with  carriages.  Making  our  way,  as  we  best 
could,  over  the  wet  and  slippery  pavement,  we  entered  the  place  on 
the  left.  The  illuminated  pyramids,  with  their  partly-extinguished 
lamps,  threw  a  glare  of  irregular  light  over  this  deserted  square. 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  The  Place  de  la  Revolution  lay  directly  in  our  way.  In 
Paris,  every  inch  of  ground  is  full  of  history.  We  crossed  the  very 
spot  on  which  Louis  XVI..  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Bamaave,  the 
Girondists,  the  great  personages  of  the  revolution,  had  perished 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  The  bloody  and  fantastic  scenes  of 
that  wonderful  drama,  the  great  men  of  that  great  and  memorable 
period,  filled  our  imaginations.  Our  conversation  turned  from  the 
splendid  ffete  we  had  just  left,  to  speculate  on  the  future  history  of 
a  people  who  had  done  and  sufierea  so  much  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
To  our  right,  beyond  those  stately  elms,  and  in  a  palace  where  the 
people  had  placed  the  red  bonnet  of  Jacobinism  on  the  royal  brow  of 
a  son  of  Saint  Louis,  slept  a  king,  no  heir  to  the  sceptre  which  he 
held,  who,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  the  multitude,  now 
oppresses  them  with  a  cunning  despotism,  worse  than  that  hereditary 
slavery  which  the  fury  6f  the  first  revolution,  in  its  passage,  swept 
from  the  earth.  The  king  recalled  his  minister  back  to  our  thoughts. 
The  former,  from  the  dukedom  of  Orleans,  had  reached  the  throne ; 
the  last,  from  an  employe  on  a  republican  journal,  earning  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  the  hire  of  his  pen,  was  in  a  few  months  to  become 
one  of  the  great  ministers  of  an  almost  absolute  prince,  and  distri- 
buted his  invitations  to  balls  that  cost  fifty  thousand  francs !  The 
step  was  not  so  great  from  the  Palais  Royale  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  as  from  the  bureau  of  the  newspaper,  to  the  hotel  of  the 
Minister  of  the 


SAYINGS    OF    BIAS. 
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What  is  the  greatest  cood  7  a  mind  which  can 

Look  in  itself,  and  find  its  purpose  pure  $ 
What  the  worst  pest  to  man  1  his  hrother  man, 

Whoso  pride  delights  to  make  his  kind  endure ;     ^ 
Who's  richl  who  nothing  wants;  who's  poor? 
The  anxious  wretch  who^s  alwairs  wanting  more : 
What  *s  the  best  marriage  dower  1    A  modest  life, 
Becoming  both  to  maiden  and  to  wife ; 
Who 's  virtuously  chaste  1    She  of  whose  fame 
Report  doth  fear  to  lie,  in  dread  of  its  shame : 
What  marks  the  upright  man  1    To  do  no  wrong, 
When  power,  occasion,  pretext, all  are  strong} 
What  notes  the  fool  7    To  wish,  with  mind  iuuiUbl«i 
To  do  a  wrongi  yet  find  himsou  unable. 
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A     BEVERIE. 


BY    LfSOT.    EOBBET   BU ET t ,  O NI TB O    tTATBI*    WATT. 

A  ioir  of  the  ooean  stood  gazing  on  hiffbi 
Where  the  tall  tap'ring  spars  siretchea  away  to  the  aky, 
And  the  wide-spreading  sail  caught  the  breath  of  the  breezei 
That  so  often  had  fanned  her  along  the  deep  aeaa ; 
Then  his  fiitl  bosom  hcaTed,  and  his  eye  then  grew  blight. 
For  his  country's  gay  pennant  there  greeted  his  sight, 
With  its  stripes  of  the  morn,  and  its  stars  of  the  night, 
An  Iris  in  p^eaoe,  but  a  meteor  in  fight  { 
And  he  smiled  as  he  thought  how  in  Tietory's  pride 
That  banner  triumphant  was  borne  o'er  the  tide ; 
Though  war  swelled  in  thunder  along  tbe  ttee  air, 
To  daunt  the  proud  heroes  that  hoisted  it  there! 

Still  dashed  the  ship  on,  and  the  swift  winds  were  frse^ 

And  clear  was  the  sky,  and  calm  waa  the  sea ; 

When  *0h  V  cried  the  sailor,  in  transports  of  blias, 

'  What  object  in  life  is  more  lovely  than  this  7 

The  gaudieat  warbler  that  sails  through  the  air, 

Spreads  never  such  pinions  as  those  which  fly  there ; 

And  where  is  the  fish  in  the  fathomless  sea. 

That  sweeps  through  its  waters  so  sracelhl  and  free  7 

No  steed  of  the  desert,  no  ligbt-limoed  eazelle, 

No  bird  of  the  forest,  no  beast  of  the  dell, 

Ever  gladdened  the  eye,  like  a  ship  under  sail, 

As  she  bows  to  the  wave,  or  she  bends  to  the  gale  I 

'There's  nothing,'  he  said,  'from  the  Pole's  icy  chain. 
To  the  shores  where  the  Ganges  rolls  on  to  the  maii^ 
There's  nothing,'  he  said, '  that  I  've  ever  yet  seen, 
More  lovely  in  aspect,  more  ffraceful  in  mien ; 
There's  nothing/  he  said  —  but  e'en  as  he  spoke^ 
A  fairy-like  toucfi  the  fond  dreamer  awoke ; 
He  turned,  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  met  his  own. 
That  sparkled  witn  love,  yet  reprovingly  shone : 
And  he  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  as  he  cauffht  to  his  bretat 
His  own  dearest  Mary,  the  eirl  he  lovra  best; 
'  O  forgive  me,'  he  cried,  anahe  sank  on  his  knee, 
'  I  was  wrone,  but  oh,  never  unfaithful  to  thee  1 
Forgive  me  this  once,  and  I  promise  no  more 
To  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  girl  I  adoie  I' 


yoltaire:  a  sketch. 

Ybs  I  Phoebus  and  the  Nine  might  all  despair, 
Without  the  pen  of  Batub,  to  paint  Voltaibs. 
A  form  Monboddo  might  with  rapture  haU, 
And  beg  to  search  minutely  for  the  tail ; 
With  scarce  enough  of  muscle,  nerve,  or  skin. 
To  sheath  the  trenchant  wit  that  lurked  witnin, 
A  wit  that,  like  tbe  tiger's  velvet  paw. 
In  deadly  gambols  dealt  the  elastic  claw ; 
And.  not  unworthy  of  that  form,  a  face 
Made  up  of  half  expression,  half  grimace^ 
That,  struggling  stul  to  smother  s  concealed 
And  latent  scorn,  what  it  would  hide,  revealed  i 
With  eye  that  secrets  firom  all  bosoms  wrung, 
And  curling  lip,  that  spoke  without  a  tongue ; 
For  all  we  love,  loaihe,  seek,  or  sbun,  nor  tear 
Nor  smile  had  they,  but  for  the  wholes  a  sneer; 
Features  that  fix.  but  fi«eie  our  gaze,  and  yet 
We  must  rsmomber—  but  would  iain  foiget. 
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RANDOM    PASSAGES. 
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MDMBBE   TBBB  B. 


'Fbiladblpbxa,  February  13.  —  I've  got '  the  blues/  or  somethingf 
My  pulse  keeps  not  time,  this  day,  to  wouted  measures.  Icicles  hang 
dejectedly  over  the  top  of  my  dirtv  window,  unwelcome  to  all  but 
my  baby,  who  '  lifts  her  hands,  ana  eyes,  and  heart,  and  craves  of 
them  a  gift.'  The  wind  is  playing  a  wintry  dirge  around  my  ears, 
and  grbat  snow-banks  are  rising,  in  fierce  reality,  against  mv  meek- 
eyed  phantasms  of  returning  to  West-Point.  .Sweet  sound  I  blest 
spot !  Have  my  senses,  of  a  surety,  drank  in  thy  peerless  beauty, 
day  by  day  1  Have  thy  grassy  paths  been  soft  under  my  feet  1  Have 
I  yielded  up  my  heart  along  thy  river's  bank,  or  at  thy  mountains' 
base,  with  ail  it  knew  of  fulness  and  of  praise  1  It  is  no  dream  I 
carry  forever  pi'ctured  in  my  bosom,  of  golden  sunsets  gliding  to  the 
waters ;  of  far  hills  breathing  out  against  the  sky,  in  silent,  silent 
ffreenness ;  of  twilight's  cool  and  fragrant-closings  winff ;  of  eve's 
first  star,  coming  to  sit  in  love,  till  mom,  amidst  the  ^uiet  heaven. 
Oh,  balmy  summer  nights,  wearing  too  much  of  fairy  for  long  life,  * 
with  what  a  hushed  and  eager  breath  have  I  stood  listening  to  the 
music  of  that  band  1  —  now  swelling  in  full,  delicious  harmony,  till 
all  the  dewy  air  seemed  floating  o'er;  now  caught  and  loitering  in 
bewitching  play  upon  the  voice  of  echo.  White  in  my  eyes,  this 
night,  crossed  by  the  shadow  of  its  trees  in  the  moonlight,  shines  my 
happy  cottage-front!  Again  I  am  there,  at  the  window,  by  the  door ; 
the  near-stirring  leaves,  the  whippoorwill's  note  from  the  bank,  are 
in  my  ear.  I  feel  it  to  be  beautiful,  oh,  beautiful !  those  grassy 
haunts,  fit  cradles  for  a  soul's  first  holy  thought,  those  mountain- 
thrones,  the  perfect  work  of  God  !  Amidst  the  world's  known,  and 
by  some  considered  overbalancing,  deceits,  snares,  mockeries,  and 
wo,  it  would  seem  unavailing  to  follow  the  earthly  walk  of  our  chosen 
and  remembered  ones,  with  the  spirit's  pressing  measure  of  fervent 
yet  futile  wishes.  Why  cry  we  peace  to  the  bosoms  whose  hapless 
clay  shuts  out  diviner  ministrations  1  Yet  there  are  some  wandering 
sieura,  whom  late  I  knew  in  all  kindness,  welcomed  to  my  doors  in 
all  honesty,  whereon  my  '  sweet  charities'  do  fall  like  dew.  Where- 
soever ye  stray,  brave  hearts  !  my  fair  memory  goes  with  you ;  not 
for  a  week,  a  month,  but  warmly,  while  the  sun  shines  over  you 
and  ma. 

*  14th.  — Fat  Mr.  C,  our  arch  gourmand,  is  sick  of  a  sore-throat. 
Paid  him  a  visit  this  afternoon,  advancing  on  tip-toe,  and  throwing 
all  the  sympathy  I  could  command,  into  my  benevolent  inquiry  of 
'  How  do  you  find  yourself,  now,  Mr.  C.  T  Lifting  toward  me,  from 
under  a  dotted  silk  head-kerchief,  two  most  lamenting  eyes,  be 
replied,  with  dolorous  impressiveness, '  1  have  nH  eaten  any  iking  tmet 
Wednesday  P 
Snow,  snow,  snow  I  not  descending  fitfully  and  coqaetUsbly,  as  if 
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trifling  with  sunshine,  (winter's  though  it  were  1)  but  falling  on  the 
devoted  earth  in  an  unfailing,  downright  manner,  wavering  neither 
right  nor  lefl,till  my  soul  grows  shivering  and  sick  within  me,  and  I 
feel  as  if  never  more  to  be  united  with  the  objects  of  my  mortal  love 
and  yearning.  Distance  seems  twice  distanced ;  spring-time  and  its 
hopes,  but  a  dear  and  envied  mockery;  sweet-burtbened  summer,  a 
passing,  joyous  queen,  whose  '  lap  of  flowers'  is  not  for  us  to  share ! 
What  do  fhere,  with  never  a  dear  voice  to  answer  when  I  speak,  and 
never  a  spirit  flowing  forth  to  meet  my  own,  the  weary  or  the  glad  ! 
Poor  life,  dim  days,  which  yet  I  cannot  spare  from  that  allotment, 
written  they  say  in  heaven,  against  one's  birth.  Wish  the  people 
down  stairs  were  n't  so  absolutely  beyond  all  Christian  encourage- 
ment. Sweet  Grace!  how  serene  she  appeared  at  dinner,  in  her 
starched  black  silk  gown,  dead-crimson  scarf,  lace  mittens,  and  hair 
li  la  porcupine.  Invited,  to-night,  to  the  theatre,  to  see  '  La  Som- 
nambula,'  but  never  could  do  any  thing  except  cry,  when  it  snows ; 
ergo,  shant  attend  theatre.  Snow 's  my  bugbear.  As  for  '  sleighing,' 
I  consider  it  the  most  savage  proposition  that  can  be  made  by  one 
Qivilized  member  of  society  to  another.  Used  always,  in  snow  season, 
to  plunge  home  from  school,  with  my  head  hanging  down  on  my 
breast,  my  mouth  shut  tight  together,  and  a  melancholy  at  my  heart, 
said  to  distinguish  the  first  stage  of  hydrophobia.  I  wonder  if,  at 
this  minute,  my  iraage  is  with  the  memory  of  any  one  whom  I  love? 
Who  thinks  of  me  this  hour,  in  blessed  kindness  1  Upon  whose  lips 
liveth  my  unworthy  name  1  What  heart,  divided  from  my  side,  should 
quicken  with  pleasure  to  be  near  me  again  1  Pray  heaven  I  live  to 
be  once  more  surrounded  with  spirits  whose  presence  is  a  welcome, 
whose  blessed  influence  is  felt,  in  every  flying  moment ! 

'  Saw  a  horse  flourishing  past  the  window  to-day,  whose  bold  and 
showy  canterings  were  prematurely  spoiled  by  his  violently  knocking 
one  hoof  against  another.  The  hurt  leg  suddenly  thrust  out  from 
the  rest,  and  several  awkward  limps  thereafter,  gave  evident  token 
of  agony.  Remembering  late  contacts  of  my  own  ankles  with  the 
great  long  rockers  of  a  certain  chair,  up  stairs,  I  held  my  breath  in 
sympathy  with  the  poor  brute,  as  long  as  I  could  see  him,  then  fol- 
lowed him  yet  on,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  manger,  annoyed  by  the 
conviction,  that  a  horse  can  never  know  the  consolation  of  rubbing 
himself  when  he  is  hurt.' 


Wb  have  already  spoken  of  the  minute  observation  of  character 
and  events,  and  the  pleasant  vivacity,  that  so  frequently  characterize 
the  '  passages'  which  form  the  materiel  of  these  papers.  Few,  who 
knew  the  writer,  can  peruse  them,  without  calling  up  before  them, 
her  arch  eye  and  speaking  face,  the  gems  of  wit  which  seemed  to 
sparkle  from  her  lips,  and  the  rich  music  of  her  joyous,  infectious 
laugh.  If  her  gayety  was  sometimes  assumed,  when,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  her  heart  was  pining  in  loveliness,  or  for  an  interchange 
of  that  human  sympathy,  with  which  it  was  overflowing,  it  is  but  an 
evidence  of  that  accommodating  sweetness  of  disposition,  for  which 
she  was  remarkable.  The  following  poetical,  epistolary  mosaic, 
addressed  to  a  di&tinguished  military  professor  and  author,  at  West, 
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Point,  will  alTord  an  added  proof  of  the  great  yersatility  of  the 
writer's  style : 

PJtiUielfkU,  Ktemi^,  Mareh  300,  IOC 
TO    MR.  ,   WEST-POINT. 

It  ifl  the  hoor  when  from  the  board 

The  tea- things  are  removed  away ; 
It  ie  the  hour  when  lampe  aflbrd 

The  light  that  is  denied  by  day; 
But  it  is  not  to  muse  at  the  twihght  (Ul, 
That  I  have  left  our  dining-ball ; 
And  'tie  not  to  sew  on  my  babjps  hood, 
Though  my  hands  expect  a  work  as  good. 

Fair  Sir.  it  is  to  write  to  yoti,  I*m  sitting  in  my  chair  i 
My  work'd  French  cape  is  on  my  neck,  mv  band  is  round  my  hair; 
For  if  the  bell  should  nng,  and  John  should  usher  in  a  beau. 
And  bring  his  card  to  Mrs.  P ,  she  must  go  down,  you  know  I 

Not  that  beaux  leaye  so  frequently  a  friend  or  a  cigar, 
To  seek  a  widow's  company,  beneath  the  evenins  star; 
But  now  and  then  some  passer  calls,  to  quote  the  latest  prints, 
And  sure,  the  effect  one  then  roust  hsTe,  depends  upon  one's  chintil 

. 
And  here  I  beg  the  privileffci,  in  words  both  plain  and  brief, 
To  mention  something  which  to  me  would  be  a  great  relief; 
It  is  to  make  my  bundles  up,  and  so  go  out  of  town. 
Where  I  could  take  the  liberty  to  wear  a  faded  gown. 

For  hair  that's  k  la  Grecian  knot,  and  waists  made  k  la  Turk, 
Do  vastly  well  on  gsls  days,  or  the  day  not  made  for  work ; 
But  frills  and  edgings^  silk  and  lace,  stand  only  sorry  chance^ 
Where  fond  mamma  is  teaching  her  first  baby  for  to  dancel 

Well,  I've  little  to  tell  you,  do  all  that  I  can, 

Of  aught  new  or  funny  here,  Mr.  Ma  —  v ; 

I'm  in  a  high  chamber  that's  back  o'  the  houscL 

Where  I  shun  the  world's  trappings,  and  live  like  a  moose. 

Dame  S r,  thou  knowest,  is  outwardlv  slim, 

But  her  brain  is  a  sound  one,  and  fiU'd  to  toe  brim ; 

And  she  lying  sick  a-bed,  round  us  likewise, 

At  *  sixes  and  sevens,'  as  they  say,  every  thing  lies! 

The  cook  drops  her  chickens,  and  threatens  vscation, 
The  people  can't  stay  where  there's  chance  of  stanratiOQi 
The  porter  and  waiters,  not  having  '  a  head,' 
Swear  as  to  live  so,  they  as  lief  would  be  dead  I 

Confusion  confounded  through  every  room 
Rides  o'er  us  all  day,  like  a  witch  on  a  broom ; 
But  I  trust  before  long  this  unhappy  hodge-podge 
Will  be  lum'd  to  plain  pudding,  by  leanrd  Dr.  uodge  t 

Who  comes  everv  morning  with  lancet  and  pill. 
With  'one  pound  of  powder,  to  water  one  gul,* 
And  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  in  measure  discreet. 
To  set  our  poor  hostess  again  on  her  feeL 

Once  more  she's '  rc'ckarUred  /'  —  to  Nicbolss  BMdJo 
We'll  play,  not  the  second,  but  iust  the  *  first  fiddle  f 
With  cries  of  rejoicing,  and  canales  in  rows, 
We'll  break  of  the  midnight  its  solemn  repose. 

And  also  at  table,  again  of  plum-cake. 
Which  lately  is  wanting,  a  alice  we  will  break ; 
And  black  ten  and  ^reen  tea  m  health  shall  go  nrandt 
To  our  landlady  mi«aing,  that  waa^  but  ia  found* 
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Though  early  the  season,  and  colder  than  ice, 
By  travellers  our  rooms  will  be  filled  in  a  trice ; 
My  long-slumbering  eye«  expects pon  are  proving. 
To  judge  by  the  trunksy  there 's  a  caravan  moving  I 

I  think  I  '11  go  down,  in  the  hope  to  procure 
Some  food  for  my  letter,  that's  starved,  to  be  sure ! 
New  faces,  new  faces!  — 't  is  aye  my  delight' 
To  peel  ofi*  their  *  varnish,'  for  wrong  or  for  right. 

Au  revoir.    Two  young  women,  a  tall  and  a  short  ooe^ 
The  short,  an  intelli^nt,  or  sure  would  be  thoushtone; 
There 's  nobody  t  Id  me  her  strokes  bad  been  felt, 
But  she  has  a  gold  pencil  tuck'd  under  her  belt ! 

The  other  speaks  soft,  parts  her  hair  on  one  side, 
Her  brealh  comes  in  sighs,  and  her  walk  is  a  glidei 
As  if  she  were  hinting,  'in  heaven  and  earth 
There  'a  more  than  you  dream  of,'  who  sit  by  the  hearth. 

Escort  of  the  maids,  if  he  be  not  their  sire, 
A  monstrous  fat  gentleman  looks  in  the  fire ; 
And  hold  in  his  name,  to  the  winds  herel  toss 
The  axiom  that  ^fat  people  never  are  cross  I' 

Adieu !  —  there 's  valises  and  people  in  plenty, 
To  fill,  not  one  sheet  overflowin|r,  but  twenty; 
But  late  is  the  season,  my  eyes  give  me  wammg 
To  blow  out  my  candle,  and  slumber  till  morning. 

Present  me  all  round,  in  the  liveliest  affection, 
To  your  every  friend  and  your  every  connexion ; 

Will  you  tell  Mr. ^I've  enough  love  for  two  meOi 

Sent  here  from  his  house,  by  a  parcel  of  women. 

Of  our  halcyon  spring- weather,  I  only  can  say, 
It  hailed  and  snowed  yesterday,  ramtd  some  to-day; 
At  present  the  moon  would  shine,  but  for  her  sorrow, 
To  see  a  great  storm  getting  up  for  to-morrow ! 


*  16th.  —  The  walls  of  our  house,  ici,  chez  Mad.  S ,  are  appa- 
rently aboul  two  inches  thick,  which  I  think  must  accouut  for  the 
continuity  of  colds  I've  enjoyed  for  the  last  five  months — nasal, 
catarrhal,  ossivorous,  respiratory,  and  compounded.  Wonder  I  'm 
alive  to  speak  it,  for  a  more  unhealthy  edifice  than  thb  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inhabit,  'rears  not  its  brazen  front'  in  the  world.  From 
November  to  January,  1  wore  the  'sober  livery'  of  the  intermittent- 
fever  family.  Thanks  to  Providence  and  Dr.  P ,  at  this  pre- 
sent writing,  I  've  a  *  clean  tongue,'  which  all  have  not ;  my  veins  are 
filling  with  the  flood  of  life  ;  sleep  waiteth  on  mine  eyes  at  night,  I 
wait  upon  hot  cakes  and  butter  in  the  morning.*  Phials,  not  of  wrath 
but  of  vitriol  and  sweet  nitre,  are  gone  from  my  shelf  over  the  fire- 
place ;  people  have  done  sending  me  custards  and  quince  jellies ; 
and  I  begin  to  think  about  a  spring-bonnet,  having  given  away  a  late 
purchase  of  the  sort,  thinking  I  should  n*t  live  to  want  it.  What 
would  become  of  us,  without  Hope,  the  bright,  the  fond,'  the  unwea- 
rying ?  Hope,  whom  we  call '  phantom'  and '  cruel,'  that  sits  laughing 
amidst  her  garden,  crowned  empress  of  its  flowers,  holding  aloft 
their  blossoms  in  the  sun,  that  we  may  see  how  fair !  It  seemeth  as 
a  dream,  my  long,  long  sickness  among  strangers ;  dismal  and  bard 
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enough,  at  the  time,  to  hear ;  hut  assuredly,  lie  where  we  will  in  weak- 
ness, we  rejoice  in  health.  There  day  telleth  unto  day,  and  night 
unto  night,  with  an  equal  pace ;  and  so  when  we  sit  us  down  at 
length,  to  think  thereon,  it  matters  nothing.  Mortality  clings  to  its 
ties,  and  setteth  up  ever,  away  from  the  shade,  its  coveted  idols  of 
riches,  or  pleasures,  or  leiigth  of  days.  But  with  the  chill  of  disap- 
pointment, Cometh  perhaps  a  colder  heart  to  feel  it,  and  to  bear/ 


'  Saw  a  man  this  morning  in  a  musty  brown  coat,  old  slouched  hat, 
and  crooked  boots,  yet  seemed  he  more  lovely  in  my  eyes  than  the 
daintiest  lounger  in  Chestnut-street,  for  after  him  trailed  a  ladder,  and 
in  his  hands  was  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  wherewith,  stopping  under 
a  tree  in  the  public  walk,  he  began  nipping  away  the  unseemly  and 
dead  branches,  preparing,  blessed  be  heaven  !  for  the  gales,  and 
buds,  and  birds  of  spring  !'  •  «  *  Miss  Murphy,  my  baby's  white 
nurse,  recounting  her  last  night's  dream  to  me,  about  the  Indians^  with 
all  the  gesture  and  fervor  peculiar  to  Erin's  speakers,  thus  concluded 
ber  inauspicious  vision  :  '  And  at  last,  ma'am,  a  big  Indian  that 
wanted  me  to  marry  him,  stud  over  me  with  a  knife,  and  siz  he, 
(myself  a-screeching  and  begging,)  now  profess  black,  or  die  !' 

'  Long  walk  this  morning.  Met  divers  city  belles,  with  cherry* 
colored  cheeks  and  noses,  and  black  niuflfs,  all  hastening  on  their 
momentous  commissions  of  ribbon-buying,  or  returning  calls.  Re- 
member nothing  else  of  note,  except  some  boys  and  dogs  fighting  in 
front  of  a  large  edifice  called  '  Harmony-Hall  1'  No  snow  to-day, 
beyond  what  has  lain  on  the  ground  since  Christmas.  Sun,  cheery 
and  warming;  air,  soft  and  promising;  felt  its  influence,for  the  first 
time  in  many  a  long  week,  '  go  (as  they  say)  to  the  right  place.' 
Exercise  opened  my  pores,  and  benevolence  my  bosom.  Miss  L  , 

to  my  sweetened  fancies^  limbered  down  from  an  iron  poker  to  a  wood" 
en  broom-stick  ;  our  students  ascended  from  the  scale  of  pigs  to  the 

grade  of  monkeys.     Forgave  Mary  her  neglect,  and  bought  a 

little  tin-kettle  for  mon  petite  Miss  P  ■  .  Then  was  the  time  for 
a  chimney-sweep  to  have  asked  me  for  a  penny  !'  •  •  *  How  strange 
it  does  seem  to  me,  that  any  thing  with  breath  in  its  nostrils,  like  mine, 
a  heart,  and  head,  and  Aatr,  and  otherwise  resembling  the  human  frame 
divine,  should  be  content  to  live  behind  a  small  counter  in  Waterton- 
street,  and  sell  molasses  candy  !  Bought  some  there,  by  this  token, 
of  a  woman,  to-day. 

*  Some  one  decrying  the  weather,  *  I  'm  always  in  good  spirits  !* 
shrieked  Miss  L  -^^- ,  looking  round  on  the  company  in  a  sunny 
way,  and  backing  her  assertion  by  an  elaborate  grin.  And  to  show 
what  good  spiriu  she 's  in,  Miss  L—  flies  screaming  to  the  window, 
at  the  sound  of  every  mob  and  sleigh-bell,  goes  bouncing  every  now 
and  then  through  the  entries,  with  the  noise  of  a  fire-engine, 
warbling,  at  the  top  of  her  choral  strains,  'Begone,  dull  Care,'  or  * 
'  Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  Morning,'  slams  all  the  doors,  and 
walks  out  every  day  in  the  snow,  before  breakfast.  Short  '  pow- 
wow,' which  L  heard  to-day  between  M'lle  and  Doctor  H-< , 

who  IB  reported  to  be  suffering  Cupid  in  that  quarter. 
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■       '  ■  ■  "■ — 

*  *  Arch  street 's  a  pretty  street,  do  n't  you  think  so,  Miss  L 1* 

(with  an  insinuating  side  look.) 

*  Miss  L .  •  Very  /  (for  Grace  is  emphatic.)     Very  much  ao, 

indeed  /  —  remark-ahlj  so !' 

*  Dr.  H .     *  I  think  Arch-street  is  prittier  than  Chisnut' 

*  Miss  L .     *  Much,  muck  prettier !  —  there 's  no  com-PAR-ison 

in  summer.' 

*  Dr.  H .     *  Chisnut-street  is  violent  noisy  !  —  but  it 's  more 

frequented  than  Arch-street.' 

*  Miss  L ,  apparently  uncertain,  after  this,  on  which  street  it 

was  safest  to  fix  her  preferences,  began  winding  thread,  at  which 
apex  I  left  the  tender  pair.' 

*  17th. —  Dark,  cold,  forlorn  I  Snow  falling  again,  as  if  for  the  first 
time  this  winter,  whereas  it  has  snowed  like  mad,  every  bom  day 
since  Christmas  !  Lucky  I  took  that  walk  by  the  forelock,  yesterday. 
Nobody,  thank  the  Lord  !  can  take  that  fresh  air  out  of  my  nostrils ! 
The  warm  blood  did  visit  my  veins,  in  a  healthful  glow,  the  ground 
did  leave  my  feet  with  a  speed  and  lightness,  as  of  olden  times.  I 
made  acquaintance  with  the  woman  in  Waterton-street,  and  came 
home  to  dinner  with  a  fram^  and  functions  most  excellently  adapted 

to  the  discussion  of  the  divert  edibles  spread  out  on  Madame  S 'a 

table.  Yes,  lucky  I  went  out  into  the  sunshine  thrown  to  us  yes- 
terday, like  a  bone  of  contention  between  two  growling  days.  What 
to  do  910W  ?  Stand  almost  any  thing  —  cold  room,  separation,  baby's 
red  hair,  sickness  in  a  strange  land';  but  another  harrowing,  curdling, 
whitening  snowy  day,  indeed,  I  give  up  !  As  Miss  Murphy  hath  it, 
*1  profess  hlack  r  Work-basket,  books,  piano,  olive  branch  itself, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  in  my  eyes  than  nothing  at  all.  That 
dismal  great  side  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  staring  me  forever  in 
the  face, '  forgets  itself  to  marble,'  but  I  continue  in  the  flesh,  a 
shrinking,  shivering  witness  to  the 


*  blatts  that  fling 

Unlooked  for  winter  on  the  face  of  spring.* 

'  How  idle  this  hour ;  how  thin,  beyond  a  shadow,  seem  all  the 
heart's  romantic  trusts  of  love,  of  remembrance,  of  the  ineffable 
union  which  absence  toucheth  not.  Life,  life !  —  thou  fleeting 
breath  !  —  thou  worshipped  mist  and  dew !  See  how  our  struggling 
human  souls  and  hands,  forgetting,  dropping  all,  do  cling  and  clasp 
to  thee !  How  we  follow  up  and  about,  all  day,  the  beloved  feet 
arising  every  morning  in  our  presence ;  how  we  pine  and  yearn 
amidst  the  household,  for  some  absent  face,  which  when  returned, 
we  yet  some  time  must  leave,  or  that  shall  be  called  to  leave  us.  And 
I  make  one  among  the  thronging  denizens  of  a  loveless  city,  who, 
if  I  were  buried  to  the  eyes  in  a  snow-drift,  would  gather  round 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  wonder  who  I  belonged  to !' 


*18th. — Went  out  yesterday;  met  a  woman,  buried  to  the  cbfn 
in  fur^  with  purple  cheeks,  nose  as  red  as  a  beet,  aad  bonnet  trimmadi 
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inaide  and  out,  with  ra$es  /  A  long  row  of  these  queens  of  the 
garden  sprang,  in  surprising  abundance,  from  the  crown,  while  bads 
of  the  most  promising  size  and  quantity,  nestled  together  in  differ- 
ent corners,  under  the  shelter  of  the  '  fore-part.'  •  «  '  Another 
fair  creature,  lying  quite  across  the  pavement,  with  no  flowers  about 
her,  but  a  few  shouting  school-boys,  particularly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. She  was  apparently  suffering  under  the  prostration  so  often 
caused  by  the  reaction  of  too,  too  ardent  spirits.  Had  my  usual  walk 
this  morning,  too,  and  saw  nothing,  not  even  the  people  and  carte,  nor 
the  calico  which  I  went  out  to  buy,  and  which  was  thrust  between  my 
eyes  a  dozen  times  by  the  demoiselle  in  waiting.  '  My  thoughts 
were  otherwhere*  —  leagues  away.  'T  is  very  funny,  this  outward 
and  inward  separation  I  —  the  mind,  and  memory,  and  affections,  de- 
parting to  other  climes  and  creatures ;  the  body  going  up  and  down 
Chestnut-street ! 

*  20th.  —  Rain  to-day,  instead  of  snow.  What  a  relief!  Hear 
there's  to  be  a  mob  on  Monday  night,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  the  United  States'  Bank.  Our  near  neighborhood  to  the  de- 
vote d  edifice,  makes  the  hope  not  too  presumptuous,  that  we  stag- 
nant boarders  shall  share  in  the  stirring  enjoyment  of  the  appointed 
'  spree.'  Never  believed  1  should  come  to  such  a  pass,  as  to  hail  as 
an  entertainment  the  destruction  of  so  beautiful  a  building! 

Fine  locale  I  'm  in,  for  the  growth  of  a  Journal  f  Kept  in  close 
confinement,  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  by  the  weather ;  nothing  to  feed 
on  but  a  few  poorish  animals,  shut  up  in  the  same  cage,  or  my  own 
heart,  which  is  said  to  be  cruel  eating.    Mrs.  R  ,  by  the  way,  con- 

tinues her  severe  regimen  on  sponge-cake.     Mem.     Always  help 
myself  hereafter  to  cake,  before  bread  and  butter. 

'  There's  the  moon,  as  I  'm  alive !  the  blessed,  lovely  moon !  smi- 
ling in  safe  and  quiet  distance  from  the  snowy,  dreary  earth.  Young 
queen  and  fair !  — with  the  first  sight  of  thee,  to-night,  come  straight 
to  my  bosom  some  memories  of  gentlest  eves  gone  by  —  some  feel- 
ings bom  of  life's  dearest  and  best.     I  will  remember  for  ever!' 


'  Sunday,  218T.  —  This  day,  alas  !  is  marked  by  the  sickness  of  my 
baby.  Heavy  and  sad  are  her  guileless  eyes,  and  the  white  bosom 
which  knows  no  sin,  yet  is  paying  sin's  penalty,  in  restless  motion 
and  uneasy  breath,  this  hour.  Now  peace  be  with  thee,  playmate  I 
and  spirits,  visible  or  unseen,  bring  thee  healing  on  their  wings  I  A 
worthless  world  thou  'rt  come  to,  with  thine  unspotted  innocence 
upon  thee  as  a  garment !  Yet  stay  thee  here,  sweet  voice,  and  little 
band  !  Thy  mother's  soul  without  thee,  child  of  love !  were  as  a  win- 
ter sepulchre. 

Amidst  all  the  loneliness  of  heart — in  the  absence  of  the  oak 
around  which  the  ivy  would  fain  have  twined  —  there  was  one 
'  dewy,  sweet  blossom'  of  being,  which  formed  alike  a  pleasant  care, 
and  an  effective  solace,  in  days  of  gloom;  that '  child-an)^!,'  whose  in- 
nocent sleep,  when  it  was  yet  scarce  a  span  long,  was  watched  over  by 
a  fond  mother,  as  only  a  mother  can  watch,  at  the  little  stone  cot* 
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tage  at  West  Point,  while  she  breathed  forth  a  wealth  of  maternal 
affection,  in  lines  of  melting  pathos  and  surpassing  harmony : 

■  TANZA8. 

*  Tfwd  Ufhfly ,  for  't  b  bwotifal  V 

Bbxathk  Xo'jv  !  thou  wind  that  wakest  the  leaves, 
And  soft  ye  birds!  o'ersweeping  my  eaves, 
And  veil  thee  half^  thou  light  o  the  morn, 
With  shade  of  the  weaving  branches  bora. 
And  thus  descend  on  a  breast  to  lie, 
That  never  hath  open*d  to  sin  nor  sigh. 

And  come  ye  feet  that  are  fain  to  traoe, 
This  hour,  the  round  of  an  innocent  places 
And  eyes,  a- weary  of  age  and  pride, 
And  of  all  KnkKl  only  with  earth,  beside, 
Come,  see  the  pillow  of  chosen  love, 
Where  hath  dropt  in  quiet  the  journejring  dove  I 

There*s  a  breath  astir  in  mv  chamber  lone. 
Of  blameless  lips  unto  slumber  gone ; 
There's  a  bosom  ai  rest  whereoti  kisses  of  mine 
Fall  fervent  and  soft,  but  thev  sully  the  shrine^ 
For  naught  of  the  world,  and  its  years  defil'd, 
Seems  meet  for  that  altar,  my  spotless  child  I 

I  have  words,  fond  words,  from  the  fountains  clear 
Round  the  soul  which  shower,  for  thy  gentle  ear : 
Pleasant  are  they,  but  thev  move  thee  not, 
Perchance  unheeded,  or  all  forgot ; 
And  what  id  (he  touch  of  mv  hand  to  thee. 
Midst  the  angel-arms  round  thy  dreams  that  be  I 

And  mv  love,  oh,  my  love  I  must  that  delay. 

Nor  follow  aright  on  thy  gleaming  way  1 

LoosM  from  the  circle  of  mortal  bound, 

Do  thv  feet  show  white  on  the  fairy-eround ;  * 

And  thy  rubes,  are  they  swelling  with  happier  gales 

Than  caught  their  sweet  folds  in  the  earth'a  green  vales  1 

My  pure  bpwM  blossom  I  as  here  I  stand, 

And  thou  away  to  the  dreamy  land, 

Waiting  thy  lips  midst  the  scented  flowers, 

I  deem  there 's  a  summer  more  briffht  than  ours. 

And  a  smile  thou  wilt  waft  from  that  fairer  sphere, 

Back  on  the  heart  that  enshrines  thee  here. 

I  may  not  come  with  rov  yearning  eyes. 

Where  the  slumber  breaks  from  thy  sours  dear  guise, 

But  this  I  know,  oh,  image  of  light! 

All  folded  thus  in  thy  eorments  white. 

That  all  who  are  treading  the  world's  broad  path, 

Who  glance  in  scorn,  or  mantle  in  wrath, 

Whose  pride  of  youth  is  upon  them  now, 
The  exulting  step,  and  the  thoughtless  brow, 
Or  whose  days  are  descending  life's  shaded  sky. 
With  their  burthen  dim  of  mortality. 
Seem  ever  of  hope,  of  briffhtness  shorn, 
Beside  the  clear  halo  of  thy  young  morn ! 

They  may  reach  that  shore  where  the  hills  rc^oice^ 

They  may  oatch  the  sound  of  the  seraph*s  voice^ 

And  wash,  albeit  with  latest  tears, 

The  wrongs  and  sins  of  departed  years ; 

But  can  they  rise—  can  the  marvel  be — 

And  face  the  true  Heaven  with  a  mien  like  thee  1 
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MBM0I19  or  THB  LiFi  Or  Sim  Waltsi  Scott,  Bart    By  J.  G.  Lockhait.    In  two 
volumeii  8vo.    pp.  1360.    Philtdelphia  i  Cabkt,  Lba  and  Blakcbaio. 

If  struck  ua,  when  we  firat  beard  Mr.  Lockhart  was  about  to  write  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  ScotTj  that  a  very  important  task  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
improper  person,  and  that  thft  work,  in  the  end,  would  have  to  be  done  orer  again. 
The  result  has  fully  justified  this  expectation ;  for  while  the  book  is  unquestionably 
one  of  interest  —  with  Mr.  Lockhart'a  means,  and  Mr.  Lockhart's  talents,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  otherwise —  it  is  false  in  principles,  dangerous  to  the  young,  and 
far  from  being  free  from  the  imputation  of  mystification  and  insincerity.  We 
believe,  notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  effect  of  this  biography 
has  been  to  leasen  that  blind  respect  for  the  character  of  Scott,  which  sprang  up  aa 
a  natural  consequence  of  bis  unprecedented  literary  popularity,  rather  than  aa  a  con- 
sequence of  investigation  and  facts,  by  exposing  motives  that  are  nerer  admitted  by 
the  upright,  and  never  avowed  by  the  sensitive;  but,  we  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  result  has  been  unlooked  for  by  Mr.  Lockhart;  for  we  think  it  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  he  has  rendered  Scott  most  obnoxious  to  the 
censures  of  the  discriminating,  he  has  been  totally  unconscious  himself  of  the  con- 
elusions  to  which  all  right-thinking  men  must  arrive.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Lockhart  occa- 
sbnally  appears  to  have  a  lively  consciousness  that  Scott  could  and  did  sometimes 
grievously  err;  but,  in  the  very  face  of  liia  own  testimony,  in  the  summing  up  of  hia 
case,  he  claima  for  his  futher-in-law  a  character  for  worth  and  probity,  that  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  his  own  facts.  This  circumstance  constitutes  the  predominant 
moral  defect  of  the  book ;  for  when  auch  a  concluaton  ia  audaciously  drawn  from 
such  premises,  the  world  sustaining,  or  quietly  submitting  to,  the  justness  of  the 
former,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  find  the  youn^  and  inexperienced  following 
in  footsteps  that  are  made  to  appear  hallowed.  We  think  it  time  that  the  voice  of 
truth  ahould  be  heard,  in  this  matter ;  that  tiiose  old  and  venerable  principles  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  God  himself,  should  be  feariessly  applied ;  and  that 
public  attention  ahould  be  drawn  to  the  really  distinctive  traits  of  Scott,  in  order 
that  public  opinion  may  settle  down  in  decisions  that  are  neither  delusive  nor  dan- 
geroua.  The  limita  of  a  monthly  periodical  will  not  allow  full  justice  to  be  done  to 
the  subject,  but  we  may  have  space  enough  to  set  inquiry  on  foot,  and  to  give  aome 
check  to  the  progreas  of  fallacies  and  falsehooda. 

Some  who  are  entirely  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  our  opinions,  may 
feel  a  wish  to  inquire  into  the  cui  bono  of  the  exposures  we  are  about  to  make;  for 
the  admiration  of  Scott's  talents  ia  so  general  and  profound,  that  the  imagination,  in 
such  instances,  prefers  to  cherish  a  deluaion,  in  preference  to  giving  up  one  of  its 
own  most  pleasing  piaurea.  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  In  the  first  plaea, 
the  failings,  not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  been  paraded  befon 
the  worid,  in  a  way  that  really  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  principlai ;  and,  in  thetrvary 
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teeth,  ve  are  called  on  to  Tenerate  a  name  that,  in  a  moral  sense,  owee  its  eztraor- 
dinary  exaltation  to  some  of  the  most  barefaced  Tiolations  of  the  laws  of  rectitude, 
that  cTer  distinguished  the  charlatanism  of  literature.  We  think  it  time  that  some 
one  should  step  forward  in  defence  of  truth.  In  the  next  place,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  oot 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  venerable  axiom  of  '  Nil  nisi  bene  de  fnortuiSy^  since  he 
commanded  that  his  personal  history  should  be  published,  and  designated  his  biogra- 
pher. A  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  order  his  life  to  be  givrn  to  the  world,  certainly, 
but  after  thus  openly  courting  investigation,  no  one  can  claim  in  his  behalf,  that  he  is 
to  be  protected  against  just  criticism,  by  the  grave.  Sir  Walter  ScoU  did  more ;  he 
transmitted  materials  to  his  biographer,  for  this  very  work,  and  materials  that  reflect 
injuriously,  and  in  many  insunces  unjustly,  on  third  persons*,  materials,  too,  that 
he  knew  would  be  published  after  he  himself  was  removed  from  earthly  responsi- 
bility ;  and  least  of  all  can  it  be  said,  that  they  who  have  been  injured  by  the  stric- 
tures of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  this  reprehensible  manner,  have  not  a  perfect  right  to 
•how  their  want  of  value.  The  very  fact  of  designating  a  biographer,  unless  in 
extraordinary  instances,  infers  something  very  like  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  as  it  is 
usually  placing  one  who  sjiould  possess  the  impartiality  of  a  judge,  in  the  position 
of  an  advocate,  and  leaves  but  faint  hopes  of  a  frank  and  fair  exhibition  of  tha 
truth.  Nor  does  this  cover  all  our  objections.  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  we  shall  soon,  and 
we  think,  unanswerably  show,  was  one  of  the  last  men  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  should 
have  selected  for  this  office,  by  his  antecedents,  his  long  connection  with  a  periodical 
that  was  conceived,  and  which  has  been  continued,  in  -fraud ;  circumstances  that 
no  person,  according  to  his  own  admUsionSt  knew  better  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
which  disqualify  him  for  the  task,  sinoe  a  man  can  no  more  maintein  a  connection 
with  a  publication  like  the  GLuarterly  Review,  which  is  notoriously  devoted  to  profligate 
political  partisanship,  reckless  alike  of  truth  and  decency,  and  hope  to  preserve  the 
moral  tone  of  his  mind,  than  a  woman  can  frequent  the  society  of  the  licentious,  and 
think  to  escape  pollution.  We  are  not  now  following  the  loose  example  of  the  peri- 
odical we  have  mentioned,  by  dealing  in  unmeaning  and  frothy  epithete,  but  that 
which  we  assert^  we  shall  prove;  and  as  our  present  object  is  connected  with  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  do  it  in  the  simple 
manner  that  best  advances  both.  There  is  one  more  reason  to  be  oflered,  why  wo 
think  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  this  matter,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  no  other  consid^ 
rations  than  those  of  abstract  justice,  and  that  is  his  Diary.  In  this  Diary  he 
commente  freely  and  loosely  on  others,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  has  sworn  never 
to  erase  a  line  that  had  once  been  written  in  it  t  We  have  even  a  right  to  infer,  from 
the  text  and  context,  that  some  of  these  entries  were  made  when  his  mind  was  not 
exaaly  in  a  fit  condition  to  comment  on  others,  and  we  find  reason  to  believe,  fixtm 
the  Diary  itself,  that  he  looked  forward  to  its  future  publication. 

In  addition,  we  shall  add  another  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  article.  Hap- 
pening lately  to  allude  to  the  deception  of  giving  letters  of  introduction,  with  private 
marks  to  apprize  the  correspondent  that  he  was  not  to  heed  the  words  of  the  commu- 
nication, we  were  astounded  at  finding  the  practice  defended  by  a  remaric,  that '  Sir 
Waller  Scott  did  it.'  It  is  indeed  time  to  inquire  into  the  moral  value  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  when  we  find  his  example  quoted  as  justifying  such  baseness,  instead  of  his 
name's  being  involved  in  obloquy,  as  a  consequence  of  the  offence  against  the 
plainest  laws  of  morality  and  truth !  As  our  limite  compel  us  at  once  to  commence 
our  strictures  on  the  book,  or  rather  on  Scott's  character,  we  shall  begin  with  this  caM 
of  the  false  leCtera  of  introduction,  premising  that  all  our  quotations  and  referenoea  will 
be  found  in  Caut,  Lsa  ahd  Blancharo's  octavo  edition  of  the  vrork  before  us. 
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At  page  4^,  Tolume  Ist,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says: 
'  Dear  Tom :  I  observe  what  you  say  as  to  Mr.  »  «  «  ;  and  as  you  may  be  often 
exposed  to  similar  requests,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parry,  you  am  5t^  suck 
UHUn  o/ifUrodttction  as  relate  to  persons  you  do  not  delight  to  honor ,  short,  *  T.  Scott ;' 
iy  Ufkiek  aihridgment  of  your  name,  I  shall  understand  to  limit  my  dvUities.*  Here  is 
an  uneqaiTOcal  invitation  to  give  letters  that  shall  express  on  their  face  recommen- 
dations that  are  contradicted  by  a  private  mark.  A  similar  arrangement  is  also 
recommended,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  to  Mr.  Morrit,  but  we  do  not  look  it  out,  since 
wo  deem  one  such  fact  as  clearly  illustrative  of  the  scale  of  moral  integrity  in  a 
man,  as  a  thousand.  No  reflection  is  necessary  to  characterize  such  an  act.  He 
who  is  not  shocked  at  the  fraud,  the  instant  he  is  told  of  it,  has  reason  to  distrust 
himsdf,  for  he  may  rely  on  it,  he  is  wanting  in  the  very  elements  of  honesty.  Re« 
flection  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  If  the  marks  do  not  contradict  the  words  of 
the  letter,  they  are  clearly  unnecessary ;  if  they  do  contradict  the  words  of  the  letter, 
they  become  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  a  falsehood  that  is  so  much  the  worse,  as  it 
is  connected  with  treachery,  cloaked  in  the  garb  of  friendship.  We  admit  that  this 
erime,  for  such  it  is,  against  all  the  laws  of  honor  and  truth,  may  be  aggravated,  or 
extenuated,  by  circumstances,  like  all  crime;  but  it  is  inherently  foul,  and  every  way 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  high  literary  fame.  The  practice  is  said  to  be  by  no  means 
unusual ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  it.  Lying,  which  forms  its  essence,  is  the  commonest 
of  human  vices;  but  it  will  be  conceded,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  vindi- 
cating a  man's  claims  to  rare  virtue,  by  showing  that  his  failings  are  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  The  pretension  in  behalf  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  to  uncommon,  and 
not  to  common  qualities.  How  easy  would'  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  to 
have  given  a  letter,  generally  and  simply  expressed,  which  should  mean  what  it 
•aid,  and  which  should  not  impose  any  great  trouble  on  his  brother;  but  this  might 
have  lost  both  the  parties  a  supporter!  No  one  can  have  confidence  in  a  mind  so 
constructed  as  not  to  revolt  at  tbe  admission  of  such  a  deception,  and  we  shall  soon 
•ee  how  thoroughly  the  propensity  to  advance  his  interests  by  such  means,  pervaded 
the  character  of  our  subject.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  advised  false,  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, to  save  himself  from  the  risk  of  showing  a  little  bootless  civility,  who  can 
doubt  that  he  retorted  to  the  same  expedient  in  more  important  matters  1  We  now 
propose  to  show  how  completely  the  vein  of  insincerity  ran  through  his  entire  moral 
system. 

Were  we  to  select  any  one  letter  of  Scott*s,  among  all  those  published  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  as  completely  illustrative  of  the  man,  we  should  toke  that  to  Mr. 
Gifford,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  the  GLuarterly  Review.  Its  length  prevents 
our  extracting  it  entire ;  but  it  will  be  found  on  page  328,  vol.  i.,  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  the  reader  to  turn  to  it  himself,  and  to  peruse  it  with  care.  This  letter  is 
Scott,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end ;  being  full  of  talenu,  worldly  prudence, 
management,  false  principles,  insincerity,  mystification,  and  moral  fraud.  The 
professed  object  in  establishing  the  Review,  was  to  set  up  another  tribunal  of  taste, 
sound  principles,  and  just  eriticism  in  literature.  This  was  what  the  world  had  a 
perfect  right  to  expect,  and  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  insist  on.  *  Any  deliberate  or  premedi- 
tated departure  from  such  a  plan,  was  inherently  a  fraud ;  a  wrong  done  to  the  laws 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  consequently  a  violation  of  the  standards  of  morality. 
Any  advantage  obtained  to  a  collateral  and  una  vowed  object,  was  an  advantage 
obtained  under  false  pretences.  Now  we  learn  by  this  letter,  the  deep-laid  scheme 
of  deception  that  was  practised  on  the  public,  the  wily  and  unjustifiable  manner  in 
which  the  real  ends  were  to  be  obtained,  in  gradually  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
world,  by  ooncealing  the  true  object,  until  in  possession  of  the  public  ear  by  a  count 
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of  upright  reviewing,  the  periodical  might  turn  its  batteries  insidiously  on  those  it 
was  designed  to  injure.  All  this  we  learn  from  Scott  himself,  in  the  Kost  unan- 
swerable manner ;  though  he  presents  his  artifices  with  so  much  skill|  as  to  require 
clear  moral  perceptions,  to  see  at  once  the  whole  deformity  of  the  procedure.  It  waa 
alleged  that  the  Edinburgh  had  embarked  in  politics,  abusing  its  professions  also, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  its  influence  by  a  similar  publication. 
The  fair  and  honest  course  would  have  been,  to  assail  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Edinburgh  directly,  trusting  to  reason  and  facts  for  success }  and  so  Scott  tacitly 
admits  himself,  for  be  censures  the  fraud  of  the  Edinburgh  loudly,  and  certainly  be 
could  not  have  believed  that  any  fault  of  Mr.  Jeflfrey's  could  justify  a  fault  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott^s.  We  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  letter  itself; 
to  peruse  it  with  care;  to  reflect  on  what  the  governing  motive  of  one  concerned  in 
establishing  such  a  work  ought  to  be ;  to  see  what  that  avowed  by  Scott  actually 
was ;  and  we  leave  the  result  to  his  own  judgment  In  order,  however,  to  point  out 
how  deep-laid  was  the  fraud,  we  make  a  few  extracts,  ourselves :  *  U  would  noi  cer- 
tainly he  advisabU  thai  Vu  work  should  as5«m«,  especiaUy  at  the  outoct^  a  professed 
polUical  character.  On  the  contrary ^  ike  articles  on  science  and  miscellaneous  litera" 
Pure  ought  to  be  of  such  a  quality,  a.i  might  fairly  challenge  competition  unth  the 
best  of  our  contemporaries,    Bot  as  the  real  reason  of  iNSTirtrriNo  the  pubu- 

CATION,   IS  TBS    DISOUSTINO    AND    DELETERIOUS    DOCTRINES,   WITH    WHICH    THE    MOST 
POPULAR   OF  OUR  REVIEWS    DtSORACES    ITS  PAGES,  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  CONSIDER  BOW 

THIS  WARFARE  SHALL  BB  MANAGED.'  '  At  the  ssme  time,  as  I  before  hinted,  U  will 
be  necessary  to  wAiniain  the  respect  of  the  public  by  impartial  diaquisHfum,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  said,  as  may  usually  be  predicated  of  other  reviews,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  critic  were  less  determined  by  the  value  of  the  work,  than  by  the  pur- 
poses it  was  writen  to  serve.'  '  I  should  think,  an  open  and  express  declaration  of  politu 
cat  tenets,  or  of  opposition  to  works  of  a  contrary  tendency,  ought,  for  the  same  reason^ 
to  be  avoided,*  Of  the  deep  deception  proposed  in  this  letter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Gifford,  as  well  as  of  Scott,  when,  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  Review  being  in  discussion  between  them,  the  latter  gravely 
reminds  the  former,  that  *it  wiU  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public 
by  impartial  disquisition*^  meaning,  only,  loo,  as  we  shall  unanswerably  show, 
presently,  until  the  public  confidence  was  obtained  1  i  It  strikes  us  very  much  as  if 
two  well-dressed  fellows  should  go  out  into  the  worla,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  would  be  on  their  good  behaviour,  until  they  got  into  a  set  where  gold  snuff- 
boxes might  reward  their  light-fingered  dexterity.  We  are  not  surprised  at  learning 
this  history  of  the  Gluarterly,  for  we  are  familiar  with  its  motives,  and  know  its 
character  among  the  intelligent  in  Elngland;  but  we  do  confess  astonishment 
at  the  coolness  of  the  impudence  with  which  it  is  related  by  the  editor  of  the  peri- 
odical himself!  Sir  Walter  speaks  of  the  *  disgusting  and  deleterious  doctrines 
of  the  Edinburgh,'  but  we  are  to  understand  by  this  merely  the  slang  of  party,  and 
not  a  high  moral  aim,  as  a  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  will  show.  The  Gluar- 
terly is  Tory;  the  Edinburgh  Whig.  The  first  party  taught  the  doctrine  of  undue 
deferenee  Co  rank,  of  perpetuating  the  institutions,  which  was  perpetuating  an  aris- 
tocratical  polity,  of  obedience  and  homage  to  the  king  to  doak  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  submission  to  the  thousand  aboses  that  belong  to  such  a  system. 
Now,  the  sincerity  with  which  Scott  held  such  doctrines,  may,  in  a  measure,  be 
gathered  from  his  own  words.  It  has  oflen  been  remarked,  that  they  who  are 
servilely  submissive  to  the  great  in  public,  take  their  revenge  by  abusing  them  in 
private;  and  we  quote  the  following  as  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  this  trait 
in  Scott,  but  of  his  real  sentiments  concerning  those  in  whose  behalf  he  was  so 
jmxjous  to  counteract  *  the  disgusting  and  deleterious  doetrines'  of  the  Edinburgh. 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  ft  brother  reviewer,  by  the  way,  page  351,  vol.  i.,  he  says: 

*  This  (a  peace)  if  his  (Napoleon's)  devil  does  not  fail  him,  he  will  readily  patch  up, 
and  send  a  few  hundred  lAoiiM,nds  avufng  cfur  coatMLriving  noblesse^  and  perhaps 
among  our  princes  of  the  Idood.^  '  It  is  not  these  (the  Burdettites,)  whom  I  fear, 
however;  it  is  the  vile  and  degrading*  spirit  of  egoisms,  (selfishness)  so  prevalent 
among  the  higher  classes,  especially  among  the  highest,  God  forgive  me,  if  I  do  them 
injustice,  but  I  think  champagne,  duty  free,  would  go  a  great  way  to  seduce  some  of 
them,  etc.,  etc.'  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morriu,  page  479,  vol.  i.,  he  says:  *  What 
a  miserable  thing  it  u,  that  our  royal  family  cannot  be  quiet  and  decent^  at  leasts  if 
not  correct  and  Tnoral^  in  their  deportment,'  What  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  indeed,  that 
a  man  like  Scott  should  have  sold  himself,  principles  and  talents,  to  people  such  as  he 
has  here  described !  Let  us  fancy,  for  a  moment,  paragraphs  like  those  we  have 
juft  quoted,  in  the  pages  of  the  Cluaiterly,  in  place  of  the  infamous  and  corrupt 
slanders  that  publication  has  notoriously  lavished  on  all  opposed  to  its  party,  and 
imagine  the  result  I 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  this  review,  as  it  is  connected  with  Scott.  Bad  as 
were  the  motives  avowed,  and  unjustifiable  as  was  the  proposed  mode  of  proceeding, 
it  seems  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  that  Scott  deceived  Gifford,  as  he 
wished  Gifford  to  deceive  the  public.  It  is  altogether  a  curious  and  melancholy 
specimen  of  profound  deception,  which  Mr.  Loekhart  naively  qualifies  by  the  word 

*  frankness !'  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  page  333,  vol.  i.,  Scott  draws  aside 
the  veil,  and  we  find  the  real  reason  of  his  agency  in  establishing  the  Ctuarterly, 
which  appears  to  have  been  entirely,  or,  in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  personal.  In 
urging  his  brother  to  contribute,  he  says :  *  He  (QifiTord)  made  it  a  stipulation,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  which  I  am,  for  many  reasons^  nothing  loth.'  '  Constable,  or  rather  that 
bear  his  partner,  (who  published  the  Edinburgh,)  has  behaved  to  me  of  late  not  very 
civilly,  and  I  owe  Jeffrey  a  flap  with  a  fox-tail,  on  account  of  his  review  of 
Marmion,  and  thus  doth  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  about  my  revenges.* 

We  have  said  that  Scott,  by  his  advice  lo  maintain  '  impartial  disquisition'  in  the 
Review,  did  not  even  mean  to  urge  a  principle,  which  most  honest  men  would  have 
taken  for  an  insult,  but  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  by  which  to  obtain  the  public 
confidence;  and  we  shall  now  prove  it,  by  his  own  acta  and  his  own  words. (  In 
order  to  do  so,  we  refer  to  page  370,  vol.  i.,  where,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  EUis,  he  says  : 
'  I  have  run  up  an  attempt  on  the  '  Curse  of  Kehama,'  for  the  Gluarterly ;  a  strange 
thing  it  is  —  the  Curse  I  mean —and  the  critique  is  not,  as  the  blackguards  say,  worth 
a  damn ;  but  what  I  coutd^  I  did^  which  was  to  throw  as  mtuek  weight  as  possible  upon 
the  beautiful  passages,  of  which  Ih  re  are  tnanf,  and  to  star  over  the  absurdities^  of 
which  there  are  not  a  few.*  '  This  said  Kehama  affords  cruel  openings  for  the 
quizzers,  and  I  suppose  will  get  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  /  would 
(should)  have  made  a  very  dijfkrent  hand  alt  it  ind^ed^  had  the  order  of  the  day  been 
four  dichirer.*  . 

All  ihis  vv'is  worthy  of  a  Grub-street  hack.  I  In  the  first  place,  we  see  the  utter 
want  of  principle,  which  palms  off  on  the  public  dishonest  reviewing,  and  then 
follows  the  miserable  salvo  for  his  own  talents,  by  declaring  what  he  would  have 
done  himself,  had  not  the  unjustifiable  course  he  had  actually  taken,  been  part  of  the 
system.  We  hope  all  the  devout  believers  in  the  Gluarterly  Review,  of  whom  stil 
a  few  truckling  temperaments  remain  in  this  country,  will  ponder  well  on  these 
matters ;  and  it  may  help  to  liberate  their  fiu^ulties  if  they  are  told,  that  nothing  ia 
better  understood  in  England,  than  the  fiict,  that  the  publication  in  question  was 
early  discovered  to  be  nothing  but  a  party  print,  got  up  in  the  finrm  of  a  review. 
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But  a  word  remains  to  be  said.  This  review  of  the  '  Curse'  was  Written  after  the 
public  confidence  had  been  obtained^  by  *  impartial  disquisition/  thus  carrying  oat  the 
fraud  in  etUnso  I 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  Gtuarterly  Review  is  eloquence  itaelf  on  the  sabject 
of  Scott's  motives,  advice,  and  character,  m>  far  as  he  was  connected  with  its  estab* 
lisbment.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  his  letter  to  Gifford,  a  production  every  way 
tmworthy  of  a  mad  of  probity,  and  still  more  so  of  a  literary  man;  then  his  reve- 
lations to  Thomas  Scott,  betraying  a  fraud  on  bis  brother  in  the  original  fraud,  and 
his  own  precious  confessions  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  himself  played  the  reviewer 
in  this  very  periodical,  so  openly  made,  moreover,  to  a  brother  of  the  craft,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  practice  was  common.  To  complete  the  matter,  the  whole  is 
laid  before  the  worid  by  the  editor  of  the  very  review  in  question,  with  a  sang  firoiA 
that  is  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  transaction  I  It  is  known  that 
soldiers  get  to  be  so  indifferent  to  fire,  by  exposure,  as  to  disregard  batteries,  and  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  a  man  can  be^me  so  dead  to  the  ordinary  moral  sensibilitieB, 
by  too  long  fomiliarity  with  the  practices  of  a  publication  like  the  Cluarterly,  as 
to  fancy  he  is  merely  doing  a  clever  thing,  while  all  just  men  believe  him  a 
knave.  There  is  another  carious  affair  connected  with  Scott's  letter  to  Ellis.  It  is 
without  date,  although,  in  general,  Mr.  Lockhart  is  so  particular  as  to  give  dates, 
even  when  he  gives  mere  extracts  frokn  the  letters  of  his  iather-in-law.  This  letter  is 
complete,  from  *  Dear  Ellis,'  down  to  '  Ever  Youre,'  biU  it  has  no  date.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  Scott  may  have  forgotten  lo  date  this  particular  letter,  though  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  induces  us  to  suspect  that  the  date  has  been  suppressed,  not 
jfour  dechirer,  but,  pour  cause.  We  think  the  date  has  been  suppressed,  lest  it  shouhl 
be  seen  that  Scott  had  actually  written  the  review  on  Southey,  previously  to  ihe  date 
of  the  letter  on  an  adjoini'ng  page^  in  which  he  tells  Southey  that  he  had  not  seen 
his  poem,  but  that  Ballantyne,  who  was  printing  it,  had  excited  his  impatience  by 
the  accounts  he  gave  of  its  beauties.  Were  the  letter  to  Southey  actually  written 
subsequently  to  the  letter  to  EHlis,  the  exposure  would  probably  have  been  too  strong, 
even  for  Mr.  Lockhart's  nerves.  We  are  aware  our  suspicions  would  be  unkind, 
or  even  unjustifiable,  without  more  positive  evidence,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  estab- 
lished probity  and  sincerity  of  character  \  but  neither  Mr.  Lockhart  nor  Sir  Walter 
Scott  can  now  come  before  the  world  with  any  pretensidns  to  be  superior  to  suspicions 
of  this  nature,  f  Not  to  travel  out  of  the  record  —  and  we  could  easily  do  it,  if  we  chose, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mcintosh,  not, long  since, 
in  the  (Quarterly,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  —  without  travelling  out  of 
the  record,  then,  what  moral  insensibility  is  betrayed  by  the  man  who  coolly  exposes 
to  the  world,  Scott's  folse  reviewing,  and  then  audaciously  claims  for  the  latter  a 
character  of  extreme  goodness  and  virtue,  that  should  place  him  above  the  suspicion 
of  suppressing  a  date,  at  need  1  As  for  Scott,  himself,  bad  he  actually  written  to 
Southey  after  he  wrote  the  review,  would  it,  in  a  moral  sense,  have  been  a  worse  set 
than  the  one  he  confessedly  performed  1  But  luckily,  we  have  other  evidence  to 
show  how  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  carry  professions,  when  it  suited  his  aim. 
Among  many  that  offer,  we  select  the  following. 

At  page  973,  vol.  i.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says :  *  Poor  Lord 
Melville!  how  does  he  lookl  We  have  had  a  miserable  account  of  his  health  in 
London.  Ht  was  the  architect  0/  my  little  forinne,  from  circumstances  of  personal 
regard  merely ;  for  anf  of  my  trifiing  literary  acquisitions  were  out  of  his  may.' 
Begging  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  another  purpose,  the  last  words  Italicised,  we  put 
the  first  in  contrast  to  the  following,  which  appears  on  the  same  page,  in  a  letter  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Bucdeoch :  '  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself — for  perhaps  it  is  flatteriiig 
myself— Mot  tht  nobU  architea  of  the  Border  MtnstreTs  littU  forUme^  htm  bsso 
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aonifltimet  anxious  for  tho  seeuiity  of  that  lowly  edifice,  during  the  tempest  which 
has  OTertumed  so  many  palaces  and  towers.*  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated 
February  11th,  and  the  other  February  90th,  1806.  Now  did  there  exist  but  one  of 
theee  letters,  the  person  to  whom  that  one  referred  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to 
claim  the  honor  of  having  been  the  architect  of  Scott's  little  fortune,  but  there  having 
been  two,  the  whole  matter  is  left  in  its  original  darkness ! 

As  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  American  reader  to  expose  the  true  character  of  the 
Cluarterly  ReTiew  still  more,  we  shall  pursue  the  inyestigation  a  Hule  farther,  in 
connection  with  that  branch  of  the  subject.  At  page  36th,  vol.  a.,  Mr.  Lockhart 
alludes  to  the  well-known  iact,that  Sir  W  alter  Scott  reviewed  himself  in  this  periodical. 
The  history  of  this  transaction  is  now  distinctly  given,  at  least  as  distinctly  given  as 
Mr.  Lockhart  usually  gives  any  thing^for  there  is  scarcely  a  fact  prejudicial  to  his  sub- 
ject, in  the  two  volumes,  that  is  fiurly  and  fully  laid  before  the  reader ;  or,  if  the  facts  be 
given,  the  conclusions  are  either  smothered  entirely, or  perverted  from  their  true  natures. 
It  seems  that  in  1816,  Scott  volunteered  to  Mr.  Murray  to  write  a  review  of  the  *  Tales 
of  my  Landlord.'  In  the  letter  making  this  offer,  he  distinctly  denies  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Tales,  offers  to  prove  it  by  the  very  act  of  reviewing  them,  and 
merely  asks  for  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Erskine.  The  review  was  furnished,  it 
having  been  extended,  at  Murray's  request,  to  a  reviewal  of  the  whole  series  of  the 
novels.  Mr.  Lockhart  admiu  that  Scott  had  been  much  censured  for  this  act,  but 
he  thinks  unjustly,  as  he  does  not  believe  that  Scott  wrote  the  passages  wkiek  contain 
ike  critical  ettimaU  oftik  Wavtrly  n4fvtU,  which  he  ascribes  to  Erskine ;  and  even  if  he 
did  write  them,  that  the  estimate  placed  on  the  works  was  below  rather  than  abova 
their  value.    This  ttpiAogy  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  the  page  already  mentioned. 

A  review,  on  its  face,  professes  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  impartial  judgment,  made 
up  by  an  impartial  judge.  If  authors  were  known  to  review  their  own  works,  few 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  their  strictures,  and  those  who  did,  would  regard  tha 
comments  with  very  different  eyes  from  what  is  usually  done.  When  one  reads  a 
review,  secretly  written  by  the  author  himself,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  a  deception, 
and  this  objection  lies  at  the  very  threshholdof  Mr.  Lockhart's  apology ;  though  one 
prolessbnally  engaged  in  all  the  chicanery  that  attends  this  branch  of  literature,  may 
well  have  become  indifferent  to  those  points  of  feeling  which  influence  men  less 
indurated.  (  The  review  of  the  novels  was  highly  laudatory,  though  Mr.  XiOckhart 
thinks  not  sufficiently  so.  At  all  events,  it  did  the  novels  great  good,  whereas,  had  it 
been  known  that  it  was  written  by  the  novelist,  in  person,  it  would  probably  have 
done  the  novels  great  harm,  and  4huB  a  benefit  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  false 
pretence.  No  man  of  true  modesty,  of  much  sensibility,  of  habitual  fairness  in  his 
transactions,  or  of  a  strong  love  of  truth,  would  have  ever  done  what  his  biographer 
admits  Scou  did,  even  putting  the  biographer's  version  on  the  entire  affair.  But  how 
do  we  know  that  Erskine  had  any  connection  at  all  with  the  article  1  Scott  professed 
•  wish  that  he  might  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Erskine,  but  in  the  same  letter,  he 
deliberately  and  gratuitously  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  novels  1  One  so 
fond  of  mystification,  may  have  mystified  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Erskine,  as  well  as 
on  the  subject  of  the  authorship.  The  review  was  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  the  former  took  the  psins  to  capf  Erskine's  eulogies 
on  himself,  with  a  view  to  help  along  the  mystification.  Why  should  Scott  do  this  1 
He  had  announced  Erskine's  expected  assistance,  and  why  wish  to  conceal  it  when 
obtained  1  rTsking  all  together,  in  conjunction  with  Scott's  known  habits  of  decep- 
tion, as  we  Have  shown  them  in  this  article  to  have  existed,  we  are  much  more  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  name  of  Erskine  was  introduced  in  the  letter  as  a  mere  cloak,  than 
to  bdieve  he  wrote  this  pan  of  the  review,  and  that  Scott  took  the  trouble  to  copy 
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member  that,  in  1828,  ft  report  prevailed,  in  the  high  circles  of  London,  that  he  was 
in  GJermany,  negociating  an  eatabliahment  for  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  king,  by 
a  marri«fd  woman.  In  short,  he  has  the  reputation,  and  we  doubt  not  justly,  of  doing 
all  such  offices  for  his  master,  and  great  injustice  has  been  done  that  master,  if  the 
money  used  was  always  honestly  obtained.  Kings  are  seldom  safe  fiictors,  and 
Qeorge  IV.did  not  escape  severe  imputations  of  this  nature.  |  The  motive  of  Scott's 
letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  postscript.  His  son  was  about  to  be  married,  and  promo- 
tion was  desirable,  on  the  occasion.  This  promotion  was  actually  obtained,  and 
Sir  Walter  went  on  to  use  his  '  word  and  pen,*  if  not '  his  sword,'  in  behalf  of  those 
whom  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  '  could  not  be  decent,  if  not  correct  and  moral.*  So 
profound  did  Scott's  deference  for  his  sovereign  become,  that,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  he  actually  affirms,  in  these  volumes,  that  he  was  king  dejurt,  in  defiance  of 
the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  I.,  and  Ikrottgh  /emo/fj,  (let  this  be  remem* 
bered,)  of  whom  some  twenty  or  thirty  stood  before  him,  according  to  those  laws, 
by  which  the  right  dejure  could  alone  be  transmitted.  Scott  was  a  genealogist,  and 
must  have  known  this  fact,  and  even  Mr.  Lockhart  looks  upon  his  declaration,  as  a 
singular  proof  of  a  delusion  growing  outofhU  layaUf  I  \  Let  us  apply  a  very  simple 
test  to  this  sentiment. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  British- empire,  females  take  the  crown ;  according 
to  the  laws  of  clanship,  a  male  is  the  head  of  a  clan,  the  system  being  patriarchaL 
Now  Scott  shows  his  loyalty  to  George  IV.,  who  was  king  de  facto,  and  not  king 
dejurei  and  his  homage  to  the  Dukeof  Buccleuch  as  his  chieftain,  who  was  precisely 
in  the  same  predicament,  although  the  principles  under  which  the  incumbents  held, 
were  exactly  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  other  words,  Scott  was  true  to  the  instinct 
of  his  own  interests,  by  showing  loyalty  to  a  sovereign,  whose  right  is  derived  from 
a  revolution,  and  arbitrary  political  enactments,  to  the  prejudice  of  f^ale  rights; 
and  homage  to  a  chief  who  derived  all  the  right  he  had,  through  females,  though 
females  cannot  carry  chieftainship !  To  be  more  explicit :  JGeorge  IV.  was  king  of 
England  de  facio,  while  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  (we  believe  the  right  is  in  her,)  ia 
Glueen  of  England  de  jure^  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  bead  of  the  clan  Scott 
de  facto,  while  Mr.  Lockhart  himself  tells  us  that  Lord  Napier  is  the  head  dejure.* 
Scott,  in  both  instances,  sticks  closely  to  the  fact,  leaving  sentiment  and  right  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  holding  through  females,  who  cannot  carry 
chieftainship,  if  we  underatand  the  laws  of  the  clans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greorge 
IV.,  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  law,  holding  to  the  prejudice  of  females,  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  could  inherit  the  crown.  Thus  we  see,  that  Scott  is  always 
true  to  actual  power,  and  just  as  far  as  possible  from  displaying  that  high-toned 
feeling  in  favor  of  hereditary  right,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  claims  for  him. 

The  reader  may  better  undentand  our  distinction,  when  bt  is  told,  that  in  the  male 
line,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  are  descended  from  a  bastard  son  of  Charles  IL,  by 
Mn.  Crofts,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  that  they  got  their  titles  and 
estates  through  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch.  What  renders  this  sentiment 
of  Mr.  Lockhart  still  more  questionable,  is  the  use  to  which  Scott  puts  his  homage. 
From  the  king  he  obtains  various  important  favore,  by  means  of  lettera  like  that 
written  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  the  duke  he  styles  the  'arehitect  of  his  little 
fortunes.'    Sentiment  would  avoid,  instead  of  seeking,  such  favors. 

We  desired  the  reader  to  note  the  admission  of  Scott,  that  Lord  Melville  had  not 
favored  him  on  account  of  his  literary  claims,  but  for  what  he  chooses  to  term  per- 


*Mr.  LocUuui  mf  not  un  tkate  words,  b«c  ho  loyi,  thot  ho  thinlu  Lord  Noplor,  who  hod  oIm 
choBfod  his  Aomo  for  o  fortono,  It  iho  nolo  hmd  of  tho  hoaio  of  SootL 
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sonal  regard.  Abatract  penoDal  regard  was  one  of  the  laat  things  for  which  Henry 
Dundas  would  become  the  *  architect'  of  any  man's  '  little  fortune.'  He  was  Pitt '4 
manager  for  Scotland,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  having  employed  more  corruption 
in  discharging  that  trust,  than  any  man  of  modem  times.  Now  we  deem  Scott's 
admission  as  confirmatory  of  an  accusation  of  the  Scottish  Whigs,  who  charge  him 
with  haying  been,  in  secret,  one  of  the  most  ruthless  political  writers  of  their  country ; 
and  this,  always,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  thiuks  might  be 
bought  with  the  gold  of  Napoleon  1  Although  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  not  as  un- 
answerable as  in  most  of  those  which  Mr.  Lockhart  furnishes  against  Scott's  disin- 
terestedness and  principles,  it  is,  in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  clearest  admissions  in  the 
book,  as  to  the  real  history  of  his  career.  To  be  favored  by  Henry  Dundas,  for  the 
motives  that  usually  influenced  his  favor,  is  to  us  sufficient ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  Gluarterly  will  throw  itself  into  one  of  its  melo-dramatic  attitudes,  and 
remind  us  that  we '  are  writing  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount  Melville !' 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  things,  because  we  know  that  much  error  exists  in  this 
eountry,  concerning  the  value  of  men  and  opinions  In  the  other  hemisphere,  and 
more  particularly  in  EIngiand  ;  because  we  are  satisfied  that  advantage  is  taken  of 
an  ascendancy  obtained  by  the  foulest  agencies,  not  only  to  influence  the  public  mind 
in  America,  to  the  advantage  of  antagonist  interests,  but  to  our  own  direct  detri- 
ment; and  because  we  regret  to  see  a  disposition  to  view  principles,  abroad  and  at 
home,  through  their  connection  with  the  conduct  of  great  men,  instead  of  viewing 
great  men  through  their  connection  with  acts  and  principles. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  book — though  apart  firom  its  mystifications,  and  its  obtuseness  in 
matters  of  moral  concern,  it  is  sufficiently  manly  as  a  whole —  is  not  entirely  without 
a  certain  sort  of  puerility,  that  is  only  too  common  with  the  sentimental  school  of  bio* 
giaphers,  but  from  which  he  ought  to  have  been  free.  Of  this  class  of  portraying,  is 
the  anecdote  he  relates,  how  Lady  Scott  got  up  new  chintz  curtains,  how  Sir 
Walter  did  not  discorer  the  improvement,  and  how  he  complimented  his  wife's  taste, 
when  the  &ct  was  pointed  out  to  him  I  If  this  story  is  told  by  way  of  showing  what 
an  amiable  person  Scott  was,  it  is  absurd,  as  probably  there  is  not  the  man  living,  to 
whom  some  such  incidents  have  not  occurred.  It  is  in  singular  contradiction  to  this 
attempt  at  extraordinary  amiability,  moreover,  that  M  r.  Lockhart  tells  us,  no  one  dared 
to  let  Seott  into  the  secret  of  the  (ailing  off  in  the  sales  of  his  novels,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  his  interests  that  he  should  be  apprised 
of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lockhart  also  assumes,  that  it  was  a  thing  altogether  without  precedent,  the 
'  gallant  manner,'  as  be  terms  it,  in  which  Scott  set  about  writing  a  new  book,  before 
he  was  aware  of  the  reception  of  the  last.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  common 
in  the  course  of  an  author's  life,  than  this  very  *  gallantry,'  and  Mr.  Lockhart  ought 
tp  have  known  iL  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  authors  to  have  several  works  in 
progress  at  the  same  moment ;  some  just  about  to  be  published,  some  just  published, 
and  others  just  commenced.  We  mention  these  trifles,  as  they  tend  to  mislead  the 
uninstructed,  and  as  blemishes  in  a  work  that  might  well  depend  on  its  more  mate- 
rial matter,  had  that  matter  been  fairly  offered  to  the  world. 

We  pass  over  the  affair  of  Miss  Seward,  and  several  others,  that  discover  similar 
traiu  in  Seott,  in  order  to  find  room  for  things  of  greater  grarity.  ^His  alienation 
frtmi  his  brother,  bespeaks  any  thing  but  that  extreme  goodness  of  heart,  on  which 
Us  biographer  dwells  with  so  much  stress,  nor  does  it  say  much  for  the  nature  or 
depth  of  his  religious  impressions.  /  It  woukl  seem  that  this  brother,  whose  name  was 
Daniel,  had  been  guilty  of  some  crmtes,  moral  or  legal,  we  know  not  which,  and  was 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  employment  waa  fimnd  fiar  him,  under  a  friend*  Thie 
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person,  with  whom  Scott  occasionally  corresponded  on  the  subject,  was  left  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  even,  that  existed  between  his  cor- 
vespondent  and  the  individual  in  his  employment.  On  some  occasion,  Daniel 
Scott  showed  a  want  of  courage,  when  Scott  dropped  him  entirely,  carrying  his 
resentment  to  the  grave,  for  he  even  refused  to  attend  his  funeral.  Mr.  Lockhart,  as 
usual,  seems  to  think  that  some  very  heroic  quality  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  conduct. 
As  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  brother's  original  misconduct,  we  can  say  notliing 
of  the  course  Scott  took  in  the  outset;  quite  likely  it  was  right;  but  the  pretension 
that  a  man  was  so  brave  himself,  that  cowardice  was  odious  to  him,  is  in  the  last 
degree  absurd.  The  truly  brave  have  the  most  consideration  for  the  infirmities  of 
Others;  and  the  most  thoroughly  lion-hearted  man  we  ever  knew,  rebuked  his  officers 
because  they  did  not  allow  the  seamen  to  '  duck,*  when  they  first  went  into  fire.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  account,  without  seeing  that  Scott  was  more  hurt  by 
the  disgrace  reflected  on  himself  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his  brother,  than  by  any 
abstract  reverence  for  virtue.  The  best  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
deeply  repented,  afterward,  of  the  course  he  had  taken.  Still  the  transaction  must 
take  its  place  in  the  catalogue  of  his  deeds,  else  might  a  tardy  repentance  make  a 
pure  biography  of  a  very  corrupt  life. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  not  very  distinctly  told  the  story  of  Scott's  efforts  to  pay  his 
Abts,  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  the  great  man  a 
high  personal  character  with  the  world,  though  he  has  given  us  nearly  all  the  facts 
that  are  necessary  to  make  up  an  opinion  for  ourselves.  As  much  deception  has 
been  practised  in  this  matter,  we  will  consider  it  regularly,  though  briefly. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  early  became  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bal- 
lantynes,  who  were  printers,  publishers,  and,  we  believe,  stationers.  In  the  course 
dt  iime,  this  house  became  involved  with  that  of  Constable,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter 
brought  down  Ballantyne  and  Scott.  What  was  the  precise  connection  between  the 
two  firms,  that  rendered  the  latter  liable  for  so  large  an  amount  of  debt,  is  not  known. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  censured,  blindly,  for  having  entered  into  such  a  conneo 
tion  at  all,  and  has  been  as  blindly  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  extinguishment  of  debts  that,  personally,  he  never  contracted.  The 
world  may,  and  probably  it  does,  decide  right,  in  the  end,  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
it  can  arrive  at  the  truth ;  but  truth  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  man  to  reach,  and  it 
would  not  much  exceed  the  fact,  if  we  were  to  add,  that  he  never  finds  it,  without 
some  alloy,  when  there  are  any  interested  in  concealing  it. 

The  occupation  of  a  printer  and  publisher  is,  per  se^  an  honest  occupation ;  and  it 
m  far  more  creditable  to  Scott  to  have  embarked  in  such  an  enterprise,  than  to  have 
employ^  his  money  in  nine-tenths  of  the  speculations,  in  which  the  noble  and  quasi 
honorable  daily  do  engage.  There  was  nothing  improper  in  the  pursuit ;  and  Walter 
Scott  might  much  more  creditably  make  a  hundred  pounds  by*employing  workmen 
on  a  press,  than  in  writing  false  reviews  for  the  duerterly.  We  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject,  then,  as  unworthy  of  serious  comment,  and  turn  to  its  more  important 
features. 

When  Scott's  eldest  son  married,  the  father  settled  on  him  the  estate  of  Abbotsfbrd 
as  a  make-weight  against  the  lands  of  Lock.  Now,  Scott  was  bound  to  ascertain 
how  far  Abbotsford  was  his,  in  law  and  in  honor,  before  he  took  any  step  of  this 
Magnitude.  If  he  owed  money,  or  was  indirectly  liable  for  debts  of  any  sort,  the 
creditor  had  a  right  to  insist  he  should  not  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  but  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  situation  to  meet  his  liabilities.  In  this  particular,  then,  Scott 
erred,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  erred  wilfully,  since  all  his  coUa* 
teral  conduct,  and  all  the  divulged  facts,  g^  to  show,  that  his  sin  was  a  sin  of  omia- 
auMi|  instead  of  being  one  of  commission. !  In  short,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  true  sittt^ 
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aiion,  overrated  Iiia  prospective  receipts,  and  probably  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
of  wronging  any  one,  when  he  made  the  settlement.  If  the  nature  of  the  connection 
witJi  Constable  had  been  clearly  put,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  put,  it  is  probable  we 
might  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  the  settlement,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  absolutely  proper.  But  Mr.  Lockhart,while  he  tells  us  so  much,  tells  nothing  very 
explicitly  that  involves  the  real  character  of  Scott.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  is  fond 
of  ambiguity,  in  all  such  cases.  He  makes,  however,  one  sensible  and  fair  remark,  by 
stating  that  Scott,  had  he  contemplated  fraud,  might  have  called  in  all  the  old  securities, 
and  issued  new  ones,  after  the  marriage,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  lien.  Had  the  debts 
which  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  failure,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  latter  could  destroy  this  lien.  When  the  failures,  and  Scott's  liabili- 
ties, became  public,  the  creditors  claimed  a  right  to  hold  the  estate  of  Abbotsford  res- 
ponsible for  their  demands ;  but  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  they  soon  became  sensible 
that  the  property,  for  the  moment  at  least,  was  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible there  had  actually  been  a  substitution  of  new  debts  for  the  old  ones,  in  the 
interval,  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  and  without  Scott's  agency ;  butlhe  set- 
tlement itself  became  no  protection  against  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  the  event 
that  the  son  had  no  issue  by  the  particular  lady  he  had  already  married.  At  the  time 
of  the  failure,  the  parties  had  been  married  a  year,  or  more,  and  there  being  no  a^ 
pearance  of  issue,  a  case  was  created  that  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  there  ever 
would  be  children  by  that  marriage.  The  twelve  years  that  have  succeeded,  have  con- 
firmed the  doubt  which  then  arose,  the  present  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  still  childless; 

We  have  now  what  may  be  termed  the  legal  facts  of  the  case,  and  a  few  words 
will  put  us  in  possession  of  those  that  are  less  technical.  I  At  the  period  when  the 
Ballantynes  failed,  three  out  of  four  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  children  were,  in  a  measure, 
provided  for.  Lady  Scott  soon  after  died,  and  there  remained  only  Sir  Walter,  his 
daughter  Anne,  and  himself,  to  support.  To  do  this,  Sir  Walter  had  an  official 
income  of  near  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  How  much,  or  how  little,  or  whether 
any  portion  of  his  two  salaries  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  does 
not  appear.  We  know,  however,  from  personal  observation,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
maintained  the  appearance  and  manner  of  living  of  a  gentleman,  after  his  failure. 
Abbotsford  was  his  ro  udence,  and  when  in  London  and  Paris,  he  kept  his  own  car- 
riage, never  using  hackncy*coachcs,  etc  AU  this  we  presume  he  did  out  of  his  sala- 
ries. These  salaries,  then,  put  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that 
of  most  bankrupts.  In  his  circumstances,  with  Abbotsford  so  peculiarly  placed,  so  far 
from  its  being  an  extraordinary  act  that  he  should  attempt  to  pay  his  debts,  it  would 
have  been  extraordinary  had  he  not  attempted  it. 

Although  the  creditors  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.  might  not  have  an  immediaie  claim 
on  Abbotsford,  there  was  always  a  probability  that  they  would  have  an  evtnluoL 
claim  on  that  estate ;  a  fact  that,  of  itself,  puts  a  very  different  complexion  on  the 
whole  affair ;  since  Sir  Walter  Scott,  devoting  himself  to  hopeless  toil,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  probity,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  virtually  working  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  fbr 
the  benefit  of  his  posterity,  present  very  different  pictures  to  the  world. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  truth  requires  that  we  should  regard 
this  matter.  The  debts  were  enormous,  and  considered  in  reference  to  the  pen  as  a 
means  of  payment,  they  strike  the  imagination  with  unusual  force;  bnt  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  fact,  that  Scott,  with  his  great  talents,  and  unprecedented  popu- 
larity, could  discharge  an  enormous  debt  more  readily  with  his  pen,  than  many  • 
man,  engaged  in  pursuits  in  connection  with  which  we  are  more  aocnstomcd  to  deem 
thousands  of  no  great  importance.  It  is  plain,  his  derotion  ought  to  be  altogether 
measured  by  his  means ;  and  the  man  who  could  command  some  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  work  like  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  was  aided  by  fortuitous  cucum- 
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stances  of  great  account.    These  circumstances  detract  from  his  devotion,  precisely 
as  they  do  credit  to  his  talents. 

But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Scott  regarded  his  means,  since  he  has  spoken 
frankly  of  the  prospects  under  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  paying  his 
debts,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrit,  page  483,  rol.  n.,  where  he  says :  '  I  have  obtained 
an  arrangement  of  payment,  convenient  for  every  body  concerned,  ai%A  eas^  for  my- 
self* We  have  touched  on  this  point,  as  great  injustice  is  done  to  others,  laboring 
under  similar  difficuUtes,  by  the  senseless  hurrahs  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  has  been  dazzled  by  the  grand  scale  on  which  Scott 
conducted  his  literary  operations,  it  is  probable  that  a  hundred  cases  have  occurred, 
in  our  own  times,  in  which  writers  have  shown  greater  devotion  to  their  duties,  8uf> 
fering  and  toiling  in  unobtrusive  silence.  All  the  merit,  of  an  exclusive  nature,  that 
can  be  claimed  for  Scott,  in  this  transaction,  is  that  of  possessing  the  rare  qualities  to 
command  such  vast  sums  by  his  pen ;  but  this  touches  his  talents,  rather  than  his 
principles. 

We  shall  barely  allude  to  the  Diary.  As  a  literary  composition,  it  has  rare  beauties 
and  egregious  faults.  In  the  way  of  morals,  it  is  more  exceptionable. '  This,  too,  is 
another  instance,  in  which  the  world  suffers  itself  to  be  mystified  by  appearances. 
Most  persons  read  a  diary  as  they  would  ponder  over  the  parting  sentiments  of  a 
dying  man,  whereas  all  its  records  are  as  much  made  under  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions, errors,  and  impulses,  of  this  state  of  being,  as  any  other  species  of  composition. 
When,  as  in  Scott's  case,  there  is  a  perfect  conviction  that  what  is  written  will 
certainly  be  published,  it  almost  amounts  to  fraud,  since  the  air  of  confidential  com- 
munications with  one's  self,  is  a  sheer  deception«|  We  confess  we  were  shocked 
tvith  the  avowal  that  Scott  makes,  where  he  tells  us,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
too,  that  he  has  sworn  never  to  erase  a  syllable  that  he  had  written  in  this  diary !  If 
his  declaration  was  sincere,  it  discovers  a  want  of  feeling,  since  every  man  ought 
to  stand  ready  to  correct  his  errors,  cmd  the  diary  is  not  sufficiently  exempt  from 
unjust  comments  on  others,  to  be  beyond  this  reproach;  and  if  not  sincere,  it  was  a 
fraudulent  parade  of  an  unmeaning  frankness  before  the  reader.  |  This  diary,  too,  was 
conceived  in  puerility,  and  in  imitation,  even  to  the  affectation  of  the  *  Gurnal,'  the 
whole  being  manifestly  taken  from  Byron's  manly  and  quaint,  though  not  faultless, 
record  of  the  same  nature.  None  but  a  strictly  conscientious  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  qualities,  should  ever  leave  a  diary  for  publication. 

There  are  many  fa<:ts  illustrative  of  Scott's  true  character,  that  remain  to  be  exa- 
mined, but  for  lack  of  room,  we  shall  allude  to  only  one  more.  It  appears,  by  the 
Diary,  that  Lady  Scott  had  been  gradually  wasting  away  for  two  years.  Scott  tells 
us  that  he  had  foreseen  the  result  for  that  length  of  time.  On  the  eleventh  of  May, 
he  leaves  Abbotsford  for  Edinburgh,  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  danger  of 
his  wife ;  his  daughter  Anne  premising  to  send  him  constant  information  of  her 
mother's  state  of  health.  The  record  in  the  Diary,  on  taking  leave,  is  bad ;  being 
words,  as  substitutes  for  feelings  and  duty.  He  complains,  it  is  true,  of  the  neeeuUf 
of  leaving  his  wife,  at  such  a  moment;  but  we  nowhere  learn  what  that  necessity 
was.  Important,  all-important,  as  this  reason  is,  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the 
heart  and  real  character  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Lockhart  does  not  add  a  word  of  expla- 
nation to  what  is  said  in  the  Diary.  Scott  complains  a  little,  in  measured  language, 
of  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  quit  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  but  the  record  is 
so  forced  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an  apology.  He  goes  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remains  until  the  15th,  when  he  gets  the  news  of  Lady  Scott's  death.  The  Diary 
tells  us  that  she  had  been  mnch  worse  for  the  last  two  days.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Scott  returns  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  finds  his  daughter  in 
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hysterics.  Nov  how  is  this  apparent  desertion  of  the  death-bed  of  a  wife  to  be  ex- 
plained! Is  all  we  hare  beard  of  hts  domestic  qualities,  and  of  his  goodness  of 
heart,  a  deception,  or  has  this  extraordinary  abandonment  of  one  of  the  first  of  his 
duties  been  left  anexplained,  by  inadvertency  1  We  have  met  with  various  answers, 
when  we  have  asked  for  an  explanation.  Some  think  duty  in  court  called  Scott 
away.  No  court  would  be  so  exacting,  and  a  right-feeling  man  would  not  have 
obeyed  its  mandate,  if  it  had.  Others  believe  his  sensibilities  drove  him  to  Edin- 
burgh. We  have  no  faith  in  those  natural  feelings  that  do  not  produce  natural 
results;  and,  moreover,  the  Diary  itself  contradicts  this,  as  its  author  alludes  to  some 
other  necessity  for  quitting  his  wife,  though  it  is  a  necessity  that  ceased  as  soon  as 
she  was  dead.  Perhaps  Miss  Scott  deceived  him  with  false  intelligence.  This  is 
unnatural,  and  opposed  to  her  pledge.  Perhaps  she  remained  silent.  Would  a  man 
of  kind  and  domestic  feelings,  conscious  of  the  danger,  remain  in  ignorance,  within  a 
few  hours*  journey  of  a  dying  wife  1  If  intelligence  did  not  come  to  him^  would  he 
not  go  afler  tlie  intelligence  1 

Again :  The  Diary  professes  to  record  Scott's  feelings  on  his  return.  Would  not 
the  prevailing  emotion  of  an  affectionate  husband,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
anguish,  at  having  been  kept  from  the  side  of  his  wife,  to  watch  over  her  wants,  to 
catch  her  last  gleam  of  intelligence  and  love,  to  hear  her  last  sigh  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott 
speaks  of  '  pinched  features,'  and  *  symmetrical  limbs,'  but  there  is  no  regret,  of  the 
sort  we  have  named,  in  the  Diary.  If  he  did  not  feel  this  regret,  this  anguish,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  man?  If  he  did  feel  it,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Diary? 
We  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  examine  it  for  himself. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Scott  as  a  writer.  The  subject  has  been  too  often  discussed, 
to  require  any  thing  but  an  elaborate  criticism,  from  attempting  which  we  are  preclu' 
ded  by  the  character  and  limits  of  a  monthly  magazine.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Lock  hart  overrates  Scott's  powers,  though  wo  might  differ  fh>m  hitn  in  the 
details.  Perhaps  no  two  men  would  entirely  coincide  in  their  estimates  of  the  works 
of  so  powerful  and  voluminous  an  author.  There  are,  notwithstanding,  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  on  which  we  differ  toto  calo  from 
Mr.  Lockbart.  He  claims  for  Scott  a  high  character  as  a  moral  writer.  In  a  nega- 
tive sense.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  sufficiently  correct;  but  affirmatively,  it  strikes  us  his 
claims,  in  this  respect,  are  of  very  little  moment.  We  scarcely  know  a  writer  who 
to  often  limited  his  object  to  a  pleasing  exhibition  of  manners  and  customs,  without 
any  ulterior  moral  aim,  as  Scott.  Even  his  besetting  weakness,  deference  for  power, 
pervades  his  works,  rather  as  a  reflection  of  his  habits  of  mind,  than  as  a  matter  of 
design.  His  sole  object  was  to  direa  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  or  perhaps  it  were 
■till  truer  to  say,  that  he  gave  vent  to  the  workings  of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  and 
dashed  on  paper  the  passing  images  of  his  teeming  brain,  without  other  thought  of 
any  moral  consequences,  than  a  proper  care  not  to  offend.  His  incidental  reflections 
were  seklom  profound  or  original,  though,  like  all  he  did,  they  were  agreeable,  and 
introduced  with  tsct. 

The  pretension  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  that  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  world  indebted  for 
the  healthful  class  of  novels  that  have  succeeded,  and  indeed  eradicated,  the  sickly 
sentimentalism  of  the  old  school,  is  so  extravagant  as  almost  to  amount  to  audacity. 
We  see  in  it  the  cool  assertion  of  the  hireling  reviewer,  rather  than  the  well-weighed 
remark  of  the  historian  and  biographer.  To  say  nothing  of  twenty  others.  Mist 
Edgeworth  alone  had  supplanted  the  sentimentalists,  before  Scott  was  known,  even  as 
a  poet.  This  whole  school,  which  includes  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  More,  Miss  Austin, 
and  Mrs.  Brunton,  not  to  say  Madame  D'Arblay,  was  quite  as  free  from  sentimen- 
talism as  Scott,  and,  because  less  heroic,  perhaps  more  true  to  every-day  nature. 
Still  he  wat  Tastly  their  0up«rior,  fos  he  railed  this  novel,  as  near  at  might  be,  to  the 
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dignity  of  the  epic.  Neither  was  Scott  the  head  of  his  own  particular  heroic  school, 
except  in  talents.  The  Scottish  Chiefs  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  was  a  work  of 
his  own  country,  class,  and  peculiar  subject,  dideringfrom  aWaverly  merely  in  power. 
We  have  known  persons,  however,  so  ofiuch  bewitched  with  this  transcendant  power, 
as  to  fancy  that  Scott  wrote  the  first  novel  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  to  this  day,  very 
many  persons  suppose  he  was  the  introducer  of  the  custom  of  placing  mottoes  at  the 
heads  of  chapters.  All  this  proves  the  great  influence  of  his  pen,  no  doubt,  but  it  also 
proves  the  delusions  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  of  Scott,  as  a  writer,  was  tact  in  throwing  a  high  degree 
of  grace  around  all  he  did.  He  has  been  surpassed  in  invention,  in  power,  and  in 
vividness  of  description ;  in  nice  delineations  of  character  even,  though  rarely;  but 
he  has  never  been  equalled  in  this  faculty.  In  many  cases  in  which  he  has  failed  in 
his  conceptions,  he  has  redeemed  himself  by  the  graceful  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  fallacies.  He  had  a  just  estimate  of  men,  more  especially  in  their  vices 
and  weaknesses;  and  thus  we  find,  that  while  most  of  his  loflier  characters  are  the 
heroes  of  tradition,  his  representatives  of  vice  are  inventions,  that  betray  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  corrupt  workings  of  the  human  hearL  The  faculty  we  have  men- 
tioned, not  only  pervaded  the  writings  of  Scott,  but  it  strikes  us  that  it  pervaded  the 
entire  character  of  the  man.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  art  of  seemliness,  of  vraisemhlance 
in  delineation,  of  appearances  in  practice ;  and  its  effect,  in  the  latter  case,  was  to 
render  that  pleasing  to  the  sens6s,  which  was  in  truth  obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  the 
right-minded  and  just.  Even  the  very  letters  that  we  have  quoted  in  this  article, 
possess  this  charm  of  manner,  and  some  of  them  will  require  more  than  one  reading, 
to  enable  the  ordinary  observer  to  detect  all  their  innate  want  of  principle. 

To  the  peculiarity  named,  however,  Scott  added  high  powers  of  the  imagination, 
though  they  were  subordinate  rather  than  inventive,  requiring  to  be  quickened  by 
associations,  and  depending  as  much  on  memory,  as  on  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind.  Thrown  purely  on  his  own  naked  resources,  unaided  by  legend  and  tradi- 
tions, and  reading,  and  the  poetical  habits  of  a  poetical  country,  Scott  would  have 
had  many  superiors ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  him  more  disposed  to  embellish  than 
to  create.  The  fitness  of  his  particular  excellence  for  his  particular  style  of  writing, 
has  induced  many  to  give  him  credit  for  more  general  powers  than  he  possessed ;  bat 
Scott  was  probably  conscious  that  \a%  forte  lay  in  this  indirect  copying.  Whatever 
he  could  see,  or  read  of,  he  could  portray  with  an  ability  that  baffled  competition ; 
and  although  he  necessarily  often  misconceived  hisoriginals,he  threw  so  much  seeming 
reality  around  his  pictures,  that  even  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  were 
frequently  puzzled  to  distingu ish  between  the  true  and  the  false.  This  faculty  of  crea- 
ting^a  vraisemblance,  is  next  to  that  of  a  high  invention,  in  a  novelist ;  and  as  it  was 
sustained  in  Scott  by  the  additional,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  the  subsidiary, 
powers  of  the  humorous,  the  dramatic,  the  pathetic,  and  the  eloquent,  the  united 
qualities  put  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

The  personal  character  of  Scott,  as  is  only  too  oflen  the  case,  strikes  us  as  having 
been  a  union  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  proof  to 
establish  any  thing  unusual,  either  for  or  against  him,  in  this  respect ;  for  if  hin 
virtues  were  those  that  are  generally  found  in  men  of  his  social  condition,  his  failings 
were  sufficiently  common.  The  effort  which  has  been  made  to  set  him  up  as  a  model 
character,  is  abundantly  absurd;  and  to  make  it  in  the  face  of  this  book,  is  presuming 
too  much  on  the  ignorance  and  compliance  of  mankind ;  for  while  the  biography  has 
been  followed  by  the  usual  unmeaning  adulation  of  the  periodicals,  a  quiet  sentiment 
has  been  working  adversely  among  the  observing  and  the  discreet,  ever  since  Mr; 
Lockhart's  book  appeared.  There  are  no  apparent  reasons  to  doubt  Scott's  courage, 
hit  liberality,  his  philanthropy,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  his  probity  in 
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every  day  transactions,  or  his  neighborly  propensities ;  while  there  is  no  proof,  but 
phrases,  to  show  that  he  possessed  either  quality,  in  an  unusual  degree.  We  pre- 
•ume,  had  he  not  been  the  great  writer  he  was,  he  would  have  passed  among  the  mass 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  as  remarkable  in  neither  respect,  on  these  several  points.  It  is 
■o  much  a  matter  of  course  for  a  man  to  love  those  nearest  to  him  of  kin,  that  we 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  calling  in  question  his  ordinary  goodness  of  heart,  or 
his  possession  of  the  domestic  affections,  but  for  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  absent  from  the  death-bed  of  his  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppose,  after  the  proof  that  has  been  here  furnished,  and  much  more  that 
might  be  adduced,  had  we  room,  that  Scott  was  a  man  of  nice  moral  sensibilities;  of 
lively  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  except  as  right  and  wrong  are  subjected  (o 
the  comments  of  the  world  *,  of  even  common  sincerity ;  of  a  proper  degree  of  frank- 
ness ;  of  true  simplicity  of  character ;  of  a  just  manliness  in  matters  touching  his  own 
interests ;  or  of  due  independence  of  thought,  or  conduct.  To  claim  these  qualities 
for  him,  after  Mr.  Lockhart's  evidence  to  the  contrary,  (we  put  his  opinions  out  of 
the  question,)  is  to  deny  the  inevitable  consequences  of  admitted  causes.  The  high 
moral  qualities  which  this  gentleman  claims  for  his  father-in-law,  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  his  own  testimony,  leave  no  alternative  between  the  suspicion  of  a  profound 
mystification,  and  a  belief  that  the  biographer's  notions  of  what  high  moral  qualities 
are,  are  neither  Vf-ry  settled  nor  very  accurate.  Scott  was  a  man  of  a  century,  aa 
respects  talents  -,  one  of  the  mass,  as  regards  motives  and  principles.  He  had  a  keen 
relish  for  the  humorous,  and,  placed  beyond  the  necessity,  imaginary  or  real,  of  artifice, 
he  would  most  probably  have  been  a  hearty,  convivial,  and  winning  companion.  The 
disposition  to  conviviality,  indeed,  was  strong  within  him,  and  probably,  under  the 
influence  of  Scottish  habits,  it  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  his  constitution. 
Following  early  the  bias  he  had  taken  toward  advancement,  however,  nature  was 
soon  supplanted  by  factitious  expedients,  and  it  was  only  on  occasions,  or  when 
among  his  youthful  associates,  that  he  showed  himself  in  the  true  colors  of  his 
originally  hearty  character.  Circumstances  soon  made  him  an  actor,  (he  tells  us 
even  the  precise  time,  where  he  alludes  to  his  introduction  into  the  society  of  his  supe- 
riors,) and  possessing  a  native  aptitude  toseemlincss,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  act- 
ing pass  for  nature,  with  those  who  had  not  the  opportunities  for  comparison,  or  who 
were  deficient  in  observation.  His  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  a  place  among  the  cold, 
artificial  aristocracy  of  England;  and,  jealous  of  his  own  original  position,  he  never 
acquired  their  easc.while  he  did  assume  alarge  portion  of  their  marble-like  mannerism. 
Still,  the  impulses  of  the  natural  man  would  sometimes  break  down  these  restraints, 
and  glimpses  of  his  conscious  superiority  were  had  through  the  veil  of  conventioa. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  actor  in  general  society,  to  a  degree  even  exceeding  the 
arbitrary  laws  of  the  world.  Without  this  acquired  desire  to  assimilate  himself  to  a 
caste,  Scott  might  have  been  of  simple  manners;  but  with  this  disposition,  his  sim- 
plicity of  deportment  was  elaborately  feigned,  though,  like  all  he  chose  to  embellish, 
■o  well  feigned  aa  to  induce  most  observers  to  believe  it  true.  We  question  if  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  another  man  who,  in  mixed  society,  so  rarely  expressed  his  true  senti- 
ments, or  betrayed  his  real  emotions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  there  could  ba 
no  simplicity  of  character  in  all  this. 

Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  been  so  great  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  he 
would  have  been  a  much  more  estimable  man,  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  and  had  he 
been  a  more  estimable  man,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have 
been  so  great  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  since  his  acting,  in  a  measure, 
was  necessary  to  secure  an  approbation  that  is  certain  to  depend  on  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. As  ha  waa  ambitious  of,  so  was  he  careful  to  preserve,  his  personal  popu- 
larity, of  which  we  have  a  striking  proof,  in  the  atudicd  kindnesses  that  for  years 
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were  laid  before  this  country,  in  deeds  and  words,  as  compared  with  his  real  acU 
and  sentiments  toward  America  and  Americans,  which  are  now  revealed  in  his 
letters.  That  which  he  did  so  surpassingly  well  in  his  tales,  by  throwing  around  all 
he  delineated  a  grace  of  manner  that  almost  supplanted  truth,  he  did  equally  well  iQ 
life,  by  successfully  substituting  appearances  for  reality.  In  short,  be  paid  the 
penalty  of  popularity,  by  being  compelled  to  feign  that  which  he  did  not  feel,  say  that 
which  he  did  not  think,  and  do  that  which  hedid  not  desire.  He  visited  the  infirmities 
of  a  brother  with  relentless  severity,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  vices  of  a  profligate  kio^; 
and  yet  he  did  both  so  gracefully,  as  to  cause  Mr.  Lockhart  to  think,  that,  in  the  one  case 
he  was  influenced  by  a  stern  regard  for  the  higher  virtues,  and  in  the  other  by  a  senti- 
ment so  venerable  and  lofty,  as  toclothe  it  in  the  garb  of  poetry !  Although,  in  his  acts, 
he  was  true  to  the  instinct  of  his  interests,  he  had  the  address  so  to  conceal  the  motive, 
that  it  became  exposed  only  when  brought  to  the  tests  of  reason  and  principles.  He 
W2UI  not  avaricious,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation;  his  object  being  advancement  on  a 
large  scale,  rather  than  pence;  though  the  pretension  of  the  extent  of  his  secret  chari- 
ties involves  a  contradiction,  since  that  which  was  strictly  private  could  not  have 
been  known,  and  that  which  is  negligently  or  coquettishly  revealed,  must  take  its 
place  among  the  less  orthodox  virtues.  Every  man  of  probity  must  regret,  that  one 
giiled  as  Scott,  could  so  completely  mistake  the  expedient  for  the  right,  the  seeming  for 
the  real,  the  false  for  the  true.  Still  we  must  admit  this  was  the  fact,  or  deny  the 
existence  of  principles  that  are  immutable. 

Until  we  read  this  book,  we  have  already  said,  we  believed  that  a  profound  defe- 
rence for  rank,  a  weakness  that  resulted  from  education  and  the  factitious  state  of 
society  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  lay  at  the  root  of  Scott's  principal  infirmity, 
and  that  when  he  erred,  it  was  a  failing  rather  than  a  vice.  But  after  reading  this 
book,  we  deem  it  impossible  not  to  see,  that  bis  needle  was  true  to  the  pole  of  interest, 
and  that  no  other  delusion  than  one  of  the  most  vulgar  character  had  any  influence 
on  him,  however  excellently  the  motive  might,  at  the  passing  moment,  be  concealed. 
He  may  have  had  the  pride  of  talents ;  it  is  diflicuU  to  believe  otherwise ;  but  he 
could  not  have  had  pride  of  character.  The  self- reviewer — the  habitual  mystifierin 
matters  touching  his  own  interests  —  the  flatterer  of  dissolute  princes  and  vapid 
nobles  —  the  humble  follower  of  wealth  and  power,  could  not  have  possessed  that  lofty 
sentiment,  which  dignifies,  though  it  may  not  justify,  pride.  In  a  word,  untram- 
melled by  any  of  those  nice  sensibilities  that  mark  great  characters,  in  a  moral  sense, 
Scott  well  understood  the  important  difference,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  between 
*  being' and  '  seeming;'  anJ  supported  by  the  faculty  of  representation  that  sustained 
his  literary  fame,  a  species  of  dramatic  morality,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  beside 
deceiving  Mr.  Lockhart-^  a  matter  of  no  great  difiiculty,  we  should  think,  from  the 
blundering  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  reveals  his  moral  non  sequUers  —  he 
deceived  even  himself.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  true,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  first,  by  many,  who  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  artifices.  All  Scott's  sentiment,  en 
which  his  biographer  has  dilated  with  so  much  unction,  pointed  to  self.  If  he  vene- 
rated the  head  of  his  clan,  he  got  his  endorsements  on  his  notes;  if  he  were  so  loyal 
as  to  obscure  his  knowledge  of  history,  he  contrived  to  get  baronetcies,  commissions 
in  the  army,  and  places  in  the  public  offices,  out  of  the  mistake.  A  shrewd  judge 
of  human  nature,  in  its.  lower  aspects,  he  resorted  to  his  governing  agency  of  seemli- 
ness  to  the  last,  and  endeavored  to  maintain  his  assumed  character  with  posterity,  by 
designating  a  biographer  qualified  by  profession,  practice,  devotion  to  a  bad  cause, 
and  we  apprehend  by  nature,  to  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.' 
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RicRABo  HuBDis ;  OR  THE  AvBNOKR  Of  BuoQD  I  A  Tale  of  Alabama.    In  two  yolomea, 
12mo.    pp.  644.    Philadelphia :  K.  L.  CAmay  and  A.  Habt. 

Wb  llye  in  such  a  novel-reading  age,  that  every  work  of  romance,  poaaesaing  more 
than  ordinary  ezeellence,  ia  aeiKed  on  with  avidity)  and  made  popular  at  once.  Ez<- 
citement  is  the  order,  or  rather  disorder,  of  the  day  ;  and  he  who  panders  to  bad  paa^ 
sions  with  the  roost  adroitness,  is  sure  to  win  the  highest  reward  for  his  labors.  Thus 
far,  the  history  of  civilization  has  been  that  of  progressive  corruption ;  so  that  if  the 
literature  of  an  age  may  be  regarded  aa  the  exponent  of  its  quality,  oura  ia  not  for 
,  removed  from  the  last  stage  of  advancement.  The  object  of  novelists  in  general^ 
(there  are  some  praiseworthy  exceptions,}  appears  to  be  to  seize  the  public  mind,  and 
hold  it  with  a  sort  of  enchantment;  a  fascination  which  arises  from  the  power  which 
a  master  will  exercises  over  the  roliiion  of  inferior  spirits,  leading  them  captive,  and 
exciting  them  with  the  stimulus  they  love  mosL  Accordingly,  there  are  no  novels  so 
saleable  aa  those  which  lead  the  affections  step  by  step  into  a  sphere  of  irritating 
tumult,  fevering  the  blood  with  uncontrollable  sympathiea,  and  steeping  the  interior 
man  in  a  sea  of  voluptuous  sensuality.  To  young  people,  the  charm  of  such  writing 
is  irresistible.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  principles  early  inculcated  on  the  inexperienced 
heart.  Uuman  nature  is  physiologically  the  same.  C  hemical  affinities  are  not  mora 
sure  and  certain,  than  are  those  of  real  and  well-depicted  passions. 

The  quality  of  novels  here  referred  to,  is  well  enough  understood.  We  know  it  i« 
in  vain  to  speak  against  such  books,  for  the  simple  reason  that '  the  child  is  father  of 
the  man,'  and  reform  must  commence  in  the  cradle:  yet  we  cannot  help  regretting, 
that  if  the  depravity  of  the  age  must  be  catered  for  with  such  abominations,  novelists 
cannot  contrast  their  '  demon-lovers*  with  characters  of  human  excellence,  in  order 
that  virtue  may  have  ita  advocates,  even  in  the  show-men  of  deformities.  Some,  it 
is  true,  contend  that  the  very  worst  novels  of  their  day  have  their  moral,  intended  for 
instruction.  The  same  might  be  sai^  of  that  class  of  books  whose  first  intended 
effect  is  to  fill  brothels,  and  whose  second  invariable  one  is,  to  disgust  their  very 
Tictims.  It  is  a  fact,  stated  on  the  authority  of  M.  Duchatelbt,  in  his  great  work, 
'  De  la  Prostitulion  dans  la  VilU  de  Paris^  a  work  which  cost  that  pure-minded 
philanthropist  the  unremitting  Howard-like  toil  of  eight  years,  that  while  books  of 
mere  obscenity  are  never  seen  in  the  hands  of  abandoned  women,  and  are  known 
never  to  be  read  by  them,  novels  and  romances,  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  constitute 
nearly  their  whole  literary  amusement.  It  must  be  the  same  in  England  and  in 
America,  which  may  account  for  the  enormous  editions  that  are  issued  of  these 
bad  books;  books  which  degrade  their  authors  while  they  enrich  them,  and  which 
ean  only  afford  them  the  unenviable  distinttion  of  excelling  as  literary  distillers, 
for  the  worst  species  of  intemperance,  the  intoxication  of  the  soul. 

'  Richard  Hurdis*  is  a  novel  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  is  undeniably  a  work  of  much  power.  We  believe  that  the  author  never 
intended  to  do  harm  by  it,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  bad  qualities.  It  ia 
entirely  free  from  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  day, 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  really  vicious  in  its  tendency.  It  is  a  tale  of  blood, 
which  might  possibly  be  the  antitype  of  facts,  since  the  phases  of  human  passion 
are  infinite;  but  it  presents ihe  roost  hideous  distortions  of  character,  and  is  enough 
to  make  a  man  aick  of  his  humanity.    We  will  attempt  a  brief  outline  of  the  atory. 

Richard  Hurdis,  a  young  man  of  Marengo,  Alabama,  having  become  of  age,  and 
bang  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  is  about  to  start  for  the  Choctaw  Territory, 
with  a  view  of  improving  his  fortune.  He  is  farther  prompted  to  go,  from  the  fact 
that  his  brother,  John  Hurdis,  who  is  rich,  has  supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of 
Mary  Eaatarby.    John  Hurdis,  an  imbecile,  whose  character,  the  very  opposite  of  hia 
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brother,  arouses  the  hatred  of  Richard,  by  his  wily  treachery  in  this  aflfuir,  till  the  latter 
iB  prompted  to  treat  him  with  the  grossest  personal  violeoce  which  one  man  could 
endure  from  another.  Richard  in  this  mood  departs  from  Marengo,  in  company 
with  a  very  intimate  friend,  William  Carrington,  who  is  successfully  in  love  with 
Katharine  Walker.  Carrington  is  on  his  way  also  to  buy  lands  afar  from  home, 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself  with  his  promised  bride.  As  soon  as  the 
traTellers  are  on  their  way,  John  Hurdis  entices  a  ruffian,  Ben  Pickett,  to  follow  bis 
brother  Richard,  and  despatch  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  travellers  proceed  on  their 
way,  from  which  they  diverged  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  due  to  Carrington 
from  Matthew  Webber,  a  man  of  doubtful  character.  Not  far  from  this  man's  house, 
they  encounter  a  set  of  gamblers,  who  cheat  them  out  of  a  part  of  their  money,  and 
meditate  their  complete  robbery.  They  proceed  toward  the  place  of  their  immediate 
destination,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Graflon,  who  had  endorsed 
Webber's  note  to  Carrington,  and  from  what  they  learn  of  Webber,  from  him,  they 
are  put  on  their  guard  against  him.  At  Colonel  Grafton's,  they  became  known  to 
his  daughter  Julia  and  Mr.  Clifton,  to  whom  she  is  about  to  be  married.  They  now 
proceed  to  Webber's,  who  appoints  the  next  day  for  the  payment  of  the  note.  After 
passing  the  night  at  Colonel  Grafton's,  whose  house  is  near,  they  arrive  once  more 
at  Webber's.  While  sitting  there  at  table,  counting  the  money  which  he  had  paid 
down,  the  travellers  are  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  same  fellows  who  had  cheated 
them  at  cards,  the  accomplices  of  Webber.  Richard  Hurdis  is  secured  with  ropes, 
and  fastened  down  to  the  floor,  while  Ekjward  Carrington  escapes  on  Richard  Hurdis's 
borse,  which,  in  the  emergency ,  he  had  mounted.  The  robbers,  who  belonged  to  the 
'  Mystic  Brotherhood,'  a  consociated  band  of  fifteen  hundred  outlaws,  pursue  Car- 
rington, who,  not  far  from  where  he  started,  is  shot  dead  from  his  horse,  in  sight  of 
the  robbers,  by  a  person  ccncealed  in  the  bushes,  who  turns  out  to  be  Ben  Pickett, 
accomplishing,  as  he  supposes,  his  diabolical  agency.  The  robbers  immediately 
despatch  an  emissary  to  follow  the  *  striker ^  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Mystic  Bro- 
therhood, when  it  discoyered  the  secret  crime  of  any  one,  to  attach  the  criminal  to 
their  confederation,  nolens  voUns^  or  else  to  sacrifice  his  life.  Accordingly  Barrett, 
one  of  their  number,  is  sent  off  after  Pickett. 

In  the  interim,  Carrington's  horse  flies  to  Colonel  Grafton,  who,  suspecting  some- 
thing wrong,  hastens  to  Webber's,  and  releases  Richard  Hurdis,  who,  learning  the 
fate  of  his  friend,  swears  vengeance  on  the  murderers.  Richard  returns  to  Marengo, 
and  relates  the  melancholy  tale  to  Katharine  Walker,  who  goes  raving  distracted, 
and  soon  after  dies.  Barrett  arrives  at  Pickett's  house,  and  secures  him,  as  well  as 
John  Hurdis,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  the  principal  in  the  murder  of  Carrington, 
as  confederates  in  the  Mystic  Brotherhood.  Richard  Hurdis  discovers  himself  to 
his  brother  John,  who  is  horror-stricken  at  the  turn  of  events,  and  forgets  and  for- 
gives all  past  difficulties,  little  dreaming  that  John  Hurdis  had  been  the  cause  of 
Carrington's  murder.  Richard  Hurdis  makes  love  again  to  Mary  Eosterby,  ex- 
plains his  suspicion  of  her  love  for  John,  which  turns  out  to  have  been  only  in  the 
imagination  of  Richard,  and  is  accepted.  He  now  starts  again,  with  the  sole  object 
of  revenging  his  friend's  murder.  Having  disguised  himself  as  a  gambler,  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  Clem  Foster,  the  head  of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  rogue,  is  admitted  as  a  member,  and  is  conducted  to  their  hattoC* 
Here  he  is  astonished  to  find  the  lover  of  Julia  Grafton  a  confederate  of  the  robbers, 
and  here  he  learns  the  true  history  of  the  murder  of  Carrington.  Clifton,  the  lover 
of  Julia,  having  repented  of  his  bad  deeds,  begs  hard  of  Foster  to  release  him ;  which 
request  is,  after  great  difficulty,  secretly  complied  with.  Foster  connives  at  Clifton's 
escape,  but  the  rest  of  the  confederates  determine  on  his  death.  Richard  Hurdis, 
who  the  day  before  had  seen  his  brother  John  and  Ben  Pickett  introdwiced  as  mMn» 
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ben,  is  commissioned  by  the  Brotherhood  to  follow  and  despatch  him,  he  being 
about  to  marry  Julia.  Richard  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity,  designing  to  cau- 
tion Colonel  GraAon  against  the  marriage,  which  end  he  accomplishes ;  but  imme- 
diately after,  Clifton  himself  arrives,  and  confesses  every  thing — his  first  crime,  and 
his  forgeries  of  letters  to  Colonel  Qrafton.  The  next  day  had  been  assigned  for  the 
marriage.  Cliflon  is  secured,  in  an  attic  chamber ;  Julia  goes  half  demented,  and 
the  company  of  gentlemen  which  were  to  constitute  the  bridal-party  are  armed,  under 
Colonel  Grafton  and  Richard,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Mystic  Brothers. 

While  this  troop  are  on  their  magisterial  excursion,  Julia  Clifton  releases  her 
beloved  from  confinement,  who  sacrifices  his  own  life  on  the  day  following,  to  save 
that  of  Colonel  Grafton.  The  robbers  are  surprised,  routed,  and  slain ;  among  th« 
rest,  John  Hurdis,  who  does  not,  however,  fall  by  his  brother's  hand,  as  the  brother 
intended  be  should.  Foster  escapes  in  a  very  ridiculous  way,  on  a  bale  of  cotton, 
which  he  tumbles  into  the  river.  Richard  Hurdis  marries  Mary  Easterby,  and  Julia 
Grafton  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  There  are  several  characters  which  are  not  essential 
to  a  mere  outline  of  the  story,  some  of  which  ought  to  be  noticed  ;  such  as  the  wife 
of  Ben  PickeU,  and  bis  idiot  daughter.  These  serve  as  a  sort  of  under  plot,  and  add 
materially  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

Since  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  we  doubt  whether  there  has  been  a  more  diabo- 
lical narrative  than  this  of  Richard  Hurdis.  It  is  indeed  worse  than  the  first  murder, 
in  all  its  particulars.  Richard  Hurdis  is  quite  as  bad  as  John,  and  perhaps  worse. 
He  bates  his  brother,  and  beats  him  from  mere  unfounded  suspicion,  Vhile  the  injured 
man  plots  fratricide  in  the  meanest  of  all  possible  ways.  The  mother  of  the  two 
brothers  is  represented  as  being  partial  to  the  one  she  calls  ker  Richard,  while  the 
father  has  used  him  as  a  slave.  There  are  some  inconsistencies,  beside,  in  the  narra- 
tive; as  where  Richard  speaks  in  one  place  of  Mary  Easterby's  transferred  affection 
as  a  faclf  and  in  others  as  only  a  chimera  of  his  own  fancy.  The  idiot  girl  is 
not  well  drawn.  She  is  not  an  idiot.  Yet,  had  she  not  been  so  called,  the  character 
would  be  considered  as  an  interesting  one.  Pickett's  wife  is  a  strong  delineation, 
and  ought  to  have  been  of  farther  use  in  the  plot.  With  all  the  faults  of  '  Richard 
Hurdis,'  critically  considered,  and  they  are  many,  it  is  a  work  of  uncommon  talent. 
The  author  has  not  followed  in  the  beaten  path  of  novelists,  but  has  boldly  struck  out 
a  way  of  his  own.  If  he  resembles  any  one,  it  is  Dani,  in  his  '  Idle  Man.'  His  nar- 
rative is  well  sustained,  and  the  interest  never  flags.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  admi- 
rably drawn,  and  show  that  the  author,  who  ever  he  may  be,  is  capable  of  still  better 
things. 


Lbttus  to  Mothsbs.    By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Siooubnbv.    In  one  volume,  12  mo.  pp.  240. 
Hartford,  (Conn.)    New-York :  J.  Oaviixn  Tavlob. 

Mas.  SiGoSBNET  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in  her  works,  and  they  have 
been  so  wid4>ly  circulated,  that  we  are  surprised  she  should  now  appear  as  her  own 
publisher.  It  can  scarcely  be  possible,  that  with  all  her  reputation,  her  books  can 
be  as  extensively  distributed  by  herself,  as  by  an  active,  energetic  house,  familiar  with 
those  transections  which  appear  to  be  indispensable  in  the  spreading  abroad  of  bookf. 
Let  us  hope  the  contrary,  however.     But  this  in  passing. 

'  Letters  to  Mothers'  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  books.  It  is  in 
many  respects  superior  to  them  all.  How  delightful  to  find  a  superior  woman,  admit- 
ted to  possess  the  finest  intellectual  endowments,  shining  still  more  splendidly  in  the 
first  characteristics  of  her  sex,  which  live  in  the  development  of  the  afiTections  I  Her 
precepts  to  mothers  are  all  based  on  the  law  of  heavenly  and  nuUeiBal  love ;  and  it 
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has  been  her  high  privilege  to  perceive  the  obligation  imposed  on  woman  to  cultivate 
the  yoang  mind  in  the  right  way.    What  can  be  more  angelic  than  the  following 
brief  passage  1    It  contains  volumes  of  heavenly  arcana:    *  The  religion  of  a  new* 
bom  babe,  is  the  prayer  of  its  mother.    Keep  this  sacred  flame  burning  for  i(,  in  the 
shrine  of  the  soul,  until  it  is  able  to  light  its  own  feeble  lamp,  and  fill  its  new  censer 
with  praise.' 

Mrs.  SiGOURNET  would  have  education  begin  while  the  babe  is  at  its  mother's 
bosom.  She  is  right.  The  selfishness  of  our  nature  is  innate  with  us;  it  begins  to 
show  itself  before  the  tongue  can  articulate,  and  it  is  then  that  the  will  mnst  be  sub- 
dued and  directed,  if  ever.  The  mother,  who  understands  the  infinite  meaning  of  the 
words  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  can  never  hope  for  its  active  recognition  by  her  child,unles8 
she  controls  the  selfishness  of  her  infant  charge.  Mrs.  Sigourney  fully  comprehends 
the  importance  of  this  truth.    She  says  to  mothers: 

'  Establish  your  will,  as  the  law.  Do  it  earl  v,  for  dodlity  is  impaired  by  delay.  It  is 
the  truest  love,  to  save  the  little  stranger,  in  this  labyrinth  of  life,  all  those  conflicts  of 
feeling  which  must  coniinue  as  long  as  it  remains  doubtful  who  is  to  be  its  guide.  As 
the  root  and  germ  of  piety,  as  a  preparation  for  submission  to  the  Eternal  Father,  as  the 
subduing  process,  which  is  to  lead  it  in  calmness  through  the  storms  and  surges  of 
time,  teach  obedience.' 

She  remarks  elsewhere: 

*Let  us,  in  our  domestic  teachings,  do  all  in  our  power  to  extirpate  selfishness,  espe- 
cially from  the  breasts  of  oar  daughters.  Selfishness  is  not  to  be  endured  in  woman. 
In  the  catalogue  of  her  faults,  we  do  not  expect  to  have  forbearance  with  that  It  wars 
with  the  nature  of  her  duties,  and  subverts  her  hsppiness.  It  will  be  found,  on  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  character,  that  those  females  who  through  life  have  oeen  distin- 
guished for  true  goodness,  were  eminently  disinterested.' 

There  can  be  no  better  moral  instruction  than  this.  Would  it  were  in  Mrs. 
Sigottrney's  power  to  illustrate  its  truth  completely.  It  is  the  key  to  the  secrets  of 
education  which  have  never  been  appreciated,  nor  even  seen.  It  involves  the  whole 
fiitureof  man,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  improvement  of  society. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  large  extracts  from  this  book,  which  is  cal- 
culated for  eminent  ujefulness;  but  we  have,  in  our  scanty  extracts,  furnished  our 
readers  with  enough  to  awaken  their  interest,  and  to  induce  them  to  peruse  it  them- 
selves. Like  *  Fireside  Education*  noticed  in  our  last  number,  it  is  throughout 
crowed  with  admirable  lessons,  such  as  every  mother  ought  to  learn  by  heart. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  valuable  work,  without  finding  a  little  fault,  which  Mrs^ 
SiGouRi^cT  can  very  well  aflbrd  to  have  suggested.  Does  she  not  allow  herself  to 
use  some  similes  which  enfeeble  instead  of  strengthen  ing  the  didactic  style  %  And 
might  not  such  stereotyped  ones  as  this,  better  have  been  spared  1  *The  passions, 
li&e  Minerva,  have  sprung  armed  into  life.'  If  '  like  Minerva'  were  out,  would  not 
the  figure  be  suggested  in  a  more  forcible  expression  1  We  leave  it  also  to  our 
accomplished  author  to  say  whether,  on  reflection,  the  following  passage  would  not 
be  stronger,  and  more  elegant,  without  the  illustration! 

'  If  nurture  of  an  immortal  beins  for  immortality  is  an  honorable  work,  and  if  its 
earliest  impressions  are  allowed  to  be  most  indelible,  those  who  minister  to  its  humblest 
wants,  partake  in  some  messure  of  its  elevated  destiny ;  as  the  porters  and  Levites  de- 
rived dignity  from  the  temple-service,  though  ihey  mi^htnot  wear  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  of  the  High  Priest,  or  direct  the  solemn  sacrifices,  when  the  flame  of  Heaven 
descended  upon  the  altar.' 

The  volume  is  characterized,  in  its  externals,  by  excellence  of  material,  and  much 
typographical  neatness. 
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MB.STipBEirB'  'Imcidsiits  opTbavcu'  —After  the  prerioas  pages  of  the  present  nnni' 
ber  had  been  wot  to  the  press,  we  received,  from  a  distingaished  source,  a  conimanica- 
tion  in  relation  to  certain  alleged  errors,  m  that  portion  of  Mr.  Stsphxhr'  late  volumes, 
which  treats  of  his  travels  in,  and  remarks  upon  Greece,  and  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple. The  critic  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  style  of  the  work,  and  the  inexhaustible 
good  humor  of  the  author ;  and  doubts  not  that  'it  has  afforded  pleasure  to  thouaands, 
who^  stretched  carelessly  upon  a  sofs,  have  wiled  away  pleasant  hours,  rambling  in 
imagination  with  the  lively  writer,  among  the  soenen  he  describes ;'  but  the  reviewer 
presently  declares  his  intention  to  deal,  *not  with  the  merits,  but  the  demerits  of  the 
book;  to  point  out  some  of  its  errors,  and  to  show  that  the  work  is  to  be  read  rather  for 
pleasure  than  profit.*  It  is  conceded,  that  where  our  author  gives  an  account  of  what 
he  himself  saw  in  Greece,  he  does  it  well,  but  that  'he  betrays  gross  ignorance,  and  in- 
flicts great  injustice,*  when  he  talks  of  the  character  of  the  people,  or  their  aocial  and 
political  institutions.  '  And  how,*  says  our  critic,  '  could  it  be  otherwise  7  He  passed 
but  eight  weeks  in  the  country ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  language ;  he  waainthe  hands 
of  cunning  dragomans,  and  ignorant  muleteers,'  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
'  stories  of  any  body  who  could  talk  English.'    The  writer  proceeda : 

*  Wb  were  frieved  at  onr  author's  mitrepretentatioDt  of  tome  points  of  the  Greek  character,  but 
•hocked  at  the  cruel  injustice  he  does  the  nation,  when  he  says :  *Tfae  Greeks  speak  of  Byron  with 
•U  the  rancor  and  bitterness  of  party  spirit !'  What !  has  not  that  accursed  old  lenTcn  of  ingrati- 
tude ^et  worked  out?  Can  the  descendants  of  those  who  so  quickly  repaired  the  wrong  done  to 
Aristides,  and  mourned  repentantly  over  the  remains  of  banished  Cinion,  cherish  hatred  of  the  dead, 
and  refUae  to  do  honor  to  him  who,  with  his  pen,  and  his  purse,  and  his  good  right  arm,  did  their  cause 
•o  much  service  1  —  who  threw  himself  Into  tneir  ranks,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  dreadful  struggle, 
and  sealed  his  attachment  with  his  life  f  Can  it  be  that  the  Greeks  are  not  grateftil  to  Byron  1  Our 
author  says  they  are  not ;  but  we  say  tAcy  are ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  shock  felt  throughout  Greece, 
when  the  sad  news  went  forth  fk'om  Mis^olouglii,  and  «as  received  in  every  town  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions ;  we  appeal  to  the  acts  of  the  governmi>iit,  to  the  funcroJ  pageant,  to  the  language  of  the  press, 
to  all  the  foreigners  who  were  then  in  the  country,  in  proof  of  our  assertion.  It  was  not  Triconpi 
alone  who  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Byron ;  it  was  not  alone  Kalvas  who  sang  his  praises, 
and  mourned  in  verse  for  his  loss;  but  in  every  newspaper  or  book,  that  has  since  been  printed,  the 
aadneas  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  have  been  expressed,  whenever  allusions  are  made  to 
Byron. 

*  It  may  be  said  that  this  has  changed,  and  that  the  people  now  speak  of  Byron,  as  the  author 
of  the  *  Incidents'  accuses  them  of  doing ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  and  we  boldly  appeal  to  those  who  spend 
time  enough  in  Greece  to  get  any  knowledge  of  the  people,  at/r«t  Aaatf,  and  not  through  in- 
terpreters, to  confirm  our  denial.  Nay,  we  speak  from  our  own  knowledge ;  for  we  too  have 
travelled  In  Greece;  not  like  our  author,  *<ioin^  up*  the  country  in  eight  weeks,  but  ia 
■sore  than  as  many  months;  we  know  something  of  the  country,  for  we  have  bivouac'd 
ia  the  tambouris  of  ber  *  kleftes*  and  her  *  braves ;'  we  have  ealen  fvmourti  with  her  Jf>P^ 
midu ;  we  have  bounded  among  the  Cyclades  with  her  sailors ;  we  have  taken  gUek»  witn  her 
primates;  we  have  drank  wine  with  her  young  men,  and  danced  with  her  maidens,  and  hold 
converse  with  all,  not  through  a  valet  or  a  dragoman,  but  in  their  own  melodious  tnngue;  and 
we  can  bear  witness  toth«  language  of  admiration,  and  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  which  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Byron  ever  extorted.  We  had  a  miniature  engraving  of  him,  and  we  have  seen  many 
a  soldier's  eye  dimmed,  while  gazing  upon  the  features ;  and  it  even  vet  bears  the  mark  of  a  rough 
old  captain's  tear,  who  would  insist  upon  kissing  it  again  and  again.  No !  Be  the  sins  of  the  modem 
Greeks  what  they  may,  ingratitude  to  Byron  is  not  one  of  them.  Their  feelings  toward  him  are 
correctly  expressed  in  the  ode  of  Kalvas,  and  especially  in  this  stanza : 

«Si(  ^(Xoy  ^<ya  Xtfi/^oy 
^i|rc7  ya  «-r(^arw«f|« 
w(  TOf  ^yepirrqv,  nff, 

wf  cicpycniy* 

The  raviewar  proceeds  to  cite  othar  instances^  wherein  '  tba  random,  rattling  style  of 
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writing  leads  our  author  to  do  injustice  to  others,  and  to  betray  a  raperficialknowladce^' 
and  begins  with  his  remarks  upon  the  character  and  administration  of  Capo  d'Istria: 

'Onr  author  rayv  truly,  that  Capo  dlitria  wai  a  man  of  rreat  talents ;  but  he  erra  egre^uMialy, 
when  he  state*,  that  the  nM>tivea  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  eervice  of  Runia,  is  conclnaive  evi- 
dence of  his  patriotism ;  and  he  does  great  wrong,  when  he  flippantly  says,  that  *  Capo  d'Istria, 
strong  in  his  own  integrity,  and  confidently  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  his  couutryinea, 
was  assassinated  in  the  street,  on  his  way  to  mans.'  He  is  wrong  in  the  general  view  of  Che  charac- 
ter and  administration  of  the  President ;  wrong  in  supposing  him  to  have  relied  upon  any  thing  but 
the  fidelity  of  his  body  guard,  and  his  ft-iends  in  the  Russian  fleet  {  and  wrong  in  the  details  of  the 
affair.  He  evidently  knows  no  more  about  Cu>o  d'Istria,  his  administration,  and  his  death,  than 
about  the  seventy -seventh  emperor  of  China.  The  reader  of  the  *  Incidents*  would  infer  that  young 
Mavromichalis  was  a  cowardly  assassin ;  but  did  he  know  the  true  history  of  the  ease,  he  would 
rank  him  with  such  aijsassins  as  Brutus.  The  brave  old  Mavromichalis  was  the  hereditary  feudal 
chief  of  the  Mainotes ;  the  hardy  descendants  of  the  old  Spartans,  who  had  kept  thetr  mountain  re- 
gion trt9  tntm  the  contamination  of  the  Turks ;  forced  them  to  acknowledge  their  prowess,  and  riia 
authority  of  their  feudal  chief,  and  paid  them  only  a  nominal  tribute.  During  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  for  independence,  no  chief  more  distinguished  himself  than  the  grey-headed  Bey  of  Mama. 
That  brave  old  man,  with  his  braver  sons  by  his  side,  exposed  his  person  in  battle,  and  expended  his 
riches  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his  brothers  were  all  slain, 
and  of  his  sons,  two  <»ily  remained.  After  the  long  agony  was  over,  and  the  independence  of  Graecu 
had  been  achieved,  came  Capo  d'Istria,  followed  by  a  swarm  of  hunrry  leeches,  Europeanized 
Greeks,  who  had  kept  aloof  during  the  seven  years  of  peril  and  strife.  The  native  chieft  were 
stripped  of  their  possessions  and  Iheir  power ;  old  Mavromichalis  was  decoyed  to  Nap<A,  and  im- 
prisoned !  Ay !  the  wild  mountaineer,  the  independent  chieftain,  who  fh>m  his  cradle  had  been 
taught  to  prefer  death  to  servitude,  was  confined  in  a  {prison !  And  what  did  his  sons  do  Y  How 
did  they  reason,  and  feel,  and  act  1  Like  men ;  uncivilised,  to  be  sure  —  unused  to  law  and  to  sub- 
mission —  but  still,  tike  men  —  brave  men.  The  feeling  was  almost  universal  in  Greece,  that  Capo 
d'Istria  had  trampled  upon  taw,  had  violated  bis  pledges,  had  assumed  tyrannical  power,  and  in- 
tended to  make  oT  Greece  a  Russian  province.  Wo  say  this  feeling  was  almost  uaiveraal,  and  we 
believe  it  was  well-founded. 

'The  sons  of  old  Mavromichalis  resolved  to  free  Uieir  country  of  the  tyrant;  but  they  resolved  to 
sacrifice  themselves  like  brave  men.  They  repaired  to  the  public  square  of  Napoli,  aruBd,  as  was 
their  wont ;  and  when  the  President  issued  from  the  church,  surrounded  by  his  guard,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  the  young  men  sprang  forward,  and  with  their  pistols'  mouths  almost  touching  his  person,  blew 
him  to  pieces.  Instantly  one  of  them  was  pierced  with  a  score  of  swords,  but  the  other  broke  away, 
and  in  spite  of  yatagans  grazing  his  body,  and  pistol  bullets  whistling  through  his  hair,  gained  a 
place  of  reftif  e.  He  was  soon  taken,  however,  and  alorying  in  the  deed  he  had  done,  was  condem- 
ned to  be  shot  He  was  a  gallant  and  a  roodly  youth,  that  same  *  assassin.'  He  was  an  Apollo  te 
person,  and  a  Hotspur  in  courage ;  and  tbourh  rash  and  impetuous  in  conduct,  was  noted  for  his 
nrankness,  and  generosity,  and  spirit.  Ho  was  led  out  to  the  death  of  a  felon,  and  by  a  refinement  vt 
cruelty,  was  marched  by  the  castle  where  bis  old  father  was  confined.  But  his  bearing  was  bold  to  the 
lasL  He  looked  up  to  the  castle-wall  for  some  signal  fVom  hii  father,  distinguished  his  waviuf 
hand,  and  after  answering  it,  turned  and  bared  his  bosom  to  the  levelled  muskets  of  his  executioners/ 

Another  instance  of  what  the  reviewer  terms  *  gross  injustice  done  to  individuals  by 
our  credalous  traveller,'  is  thus  recorded: 

'The  author  of  the  *  Incidents'  says :  *  The  Americans  who  served  in  the  Greek  army,  ware  rather 
a  shabbv  set  Jarvis  was  the  most  distinguished,  and  I  never  heard  any  imputations  on  his  eharae- 
ter.'  He  then  mentions  several  individuals,  among  them  '  Allen,  another  American  patriot,  who 
was  hung  at  Constantinople,'  and  adds:  *  Another  l»ehaved  gallantly  as  a  soldier,  but aullied  hie 
laurels  by  appropriating  tne  money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Greek  Committee.'  Now  thb  sweep- 
ing denunciation  of  men  who  toiled  and  suffered  for  years,  without  reward,  is  unpardonable  in  one 
who  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  This  Jarvis  whom  he  lauds,  passed  for  an  Aaericaa, 
until  some  bonaJd9  Yankees  found  him  to  lie  a  Jew,  from  Altona,  who  never  had  seen  America,  aad 
whose  only  claim  to  citiaenship  of  the  United  States  was,  that  his  father  had  been  consular  agaati 
and  that  he  himself  spoke  cockney  English.  IVhHe  the  Americans  in  the  army  servad  as  volun- 
teers, Jarvis  drew  pay  for  two  hundred  men,  and  kept  twenty ! 

*  By  the  American  *  who  behaved  gallantly  as  a  soldier,  but  sullied  his  laurds  by  ^>propriatiac  the 
money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Greek  Committee.'  the  writer  must  mean  a  gentleman  now  ressdeut 
in  Vermont,  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  tlie  army  entrusted  with  ftinds  by  the  Committee.  He  did 
distinguish  himself^  most  gallantly,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  the  Greek  *  braVes,*  who  called 
him  the  American  JDsttt,  or  *  dare-devil.'  But  a  fouler  aspersion  never  was  put  upon  a  breve  maSt 
than  our  author  (ignorantly,  we  doubt  not,)  has  put  upon  this  gallant  Phil-kellene.  He  did  serve  with- 
out fee  or  reward  in  the  distribution  of  the  supplies  of  the  Greek  Committee ;  he  did  have  emrU- 
hlanek*  in  the  disposal  of  money  and  goods ;  ana,  we  happen  to  know,  came  home  not  only  without 
money,  but  with  hardly  a  whole  shirt  to  his  back. 

*  As  for  the  other  gentlemen,  whom  our  author  denounces  as  a '  slial)by  set,'  we  believe  their  sar- 
viees  are  known  and  appreciated  in  Greece,  at  least ;  we  never  heard  their  names  mentioned  tb«te» 
aave  with  respect  and  ^fectioo ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  received  numerous  tokens  of  l^ 

Sreteflil  roeoAectioo  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  even  of  the  governments  of  Capo  d*Ii«tria  and 
iing  Otho.  Doubtless  our  traveller  iMlieved  all  that  was  told  him  by  his  authority,  whom  he  calls 
Mr.  M .,  and  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  same  discontented  and  carping  Scotsman,  who  was '  loafing' 
^bout  Napolia  when  we  visited  it;  but  he  should  Im  careftd  how  he  retails  stories,  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  cannot  vouch.' 

Our  reviewer  denounces  as  'most  uncourteous,  nay,  even  most  ungentlemanly/  tbe 
manner  in  which  mention  is  mad«  of  the  *  Haid  of  Athens :' 

*  Tbla  lady,  tha  daughter  of  a  Oraak  who  acted  as  English  Consul  at  Athens,  waa  a  benuUftil  aad 
uteresUng  child,  when  Lord  Byron  lodged  at  her  fhther's  house,  seme  twentv-eight  years  ago. 
She  grew  np  to  woBsaahood  with  aa  iireproacbable  character  \  and  daring  all  tha  horrort  of  tiM 
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reToltttion,  though  flying  with  her  family  MTeral  timea  to  the  i^landi,  or  the  mountains,  from  the 
Turks,  and  enduring  the  pangs  of  bitter  poverty,  she  ahd  her  sisters  ^ver  contrived  to  keep  up  an 
appooranco  of  respectability,  and  wen  or  gentility.  Several  years  ago,  she  gave  her  kaod  and  heart 
to  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good  character ;  and  with  him  has  lived  happily.  But  now  she  must  be 
dragged  forth  to  disagreeable  notoriety,  by  eirwy  flippant  tourist ;  and  even  our  author  exclaims : 
•  The  *  Maid  of  Athens'  is  married  to  a  Scotsman !  the  Maid  of  Athens  is  now  >4rs.  Black  !  wife  of 
George  Black  !  head  of  the  Police !  and  her  son's  name  is  *  •  «  •  *  Black  !  and  she  has  other  little 
Blacks  !*  Now  this  is  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  it  is  an  outrageous  violation  of  propriety  :  it  is  the 
besetting  ain  of  tourisU,  w ho  pander  to  a  depraved  public  taste.  Doubtlesa  copies  of  this  book  will 
And  their  way  to  Athens,  and  excite  any  thing  but  pleasant  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  con* 
corned.  We  know  not  how  the  husbend  may  feel,  but  we  suspect  that  if  the  tourist  again  visits 
Athens,  be  waaf  chance  to  find  that  *  MocA  as  the  white  of  his  eye !' ' 

The  reviewer  hints,  in  conclusion,  that  in  addition  to  the  'random  passages  of  error* 
which  he  here  designates,  he  has  reserved  others  for  another  number.  We  are  well 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Stsphcvs  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  any  authentic  corrections  in 
sobsequent  editions  of  his  work ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,'  that  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  other  countries  through  wliich  he  passed,  are  pronounced  aignally 
fiuthful,  by  eminent  travellers  in  the  same  r^ions. 


Tna  M AsiKi  Abmoe.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  practical  exhibitions  which  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen,  was  that  of  the '  marine  armor,*  off  the  battery,  during  the  late 
fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute^  at  Castle-Garden.  As  we  neared  the  vessel,  whence 
the  '  man-in-armor*  was  to  descend,  we  beheld  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  craft,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  deck,  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Neptune.  His  form  was  after 
the  model  of  KfficKBBsocxxa*s  Dutch  official,  Mike  a  robustious  beer-barrel  on  skids.* 
He  fronted  the  town,  an  uncouth  agglomeration  of  four  limber  Soon  after  we  reached 
the  sloop,  the  diver  began  to  don  his  submarine  habiliments,  which  were  swung  inward 
from  the  vessers  side,  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  block-and- tackle.  These  were^ 
first,  a  bronze  head-piece,  or  hat,  like  an  inverted  iron  psil,  with  a  small  glass  door,  on 
hinges,  in  front;  this  was  attached  to  an  India-rubber  jacket,  terminating  near  the  middle 
of  the  body  in  a  strong  copper  hoop,  which  was  screwed  to  a  corresponding  hoop,  belong- 
ing to  the  pantaloons,  which  were  also  of  caoutchouc,  save  that  below  the  knee  a  spa- 
des of  bronze  metal  was  employed  for  the  Meggius*  and  boots.  A  long  cord  was  faat- 
eiied  to  his  '  mailed  right  hand,*  and  a  small  engine-hose,  (which,  yankee-like,  the  in- 
ventor alluded  to,  as  *  thst  air-pipe,')  coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  on  the  deck,  had 
wormed  its  head  into  the  top  of  his  hat ;  and  thus  accoutred,  and  suspended  by  the  head, 
he  rested  his  iron  feet  gently  upon  the  rail,  and  bowed,  with  very  little  of  French 
grace,  to  the  swarming  crowd  in  Castle-Garden,  and  the  dense  multitude  on  the  Bat- 
tery. As  he  turned  toward  us,  with  his  red  night-cap*d  head,  and  flushed  countenance, 
be  looked,  behind  bis  narrow  glass  window,  like  a  rejuvenated  mummy,  in  a  rude 
Egyptian  sarcophagus.  He  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  a  gloved  hand,  as  large  as  the 
'hand  of  Providence,'  which  we  took  with  fearful  forebodinga,  remembering  Spenser's 

warning: 

*  Certas  whe  Mdes  his  grasp,  will  that  encoanter  rue  V 

But  we  Ibnnd  him  no  '  great  ahakes,'  considering  his  '  deadly  aspect'    His  was  merely 

a  hearty  hand-aalute,  of  the  pump-handle  class ;  'right  up  and  down,  and  no  mistake.' 

He  preaently  descended  slowly  into  the  water,  hers  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth, 

ainging  as  he  went, 

*  Come,  mariner,  down  in  the  deep  with  me. 
And  hide  thee  aoder  the  wave  ;' 

and  soon  began  to  walk  off  very  deliberately,  indicating  his  whereabout  by  the  great 
air-bubbles  which  ever  and  anon  gurgled  up  from  below. .  In  about  twenty  minuCea,  he 
•merged  near  the  embankment-wall  of  the  Garden,  and  saluting  the  audience,  who 
were  looking  down  upon  him  from  the  battlements,  soon  re-descended  into  the  water, 
and  after  walking  about  in  the  depths  below,  for  half  an  hour,  and  climbing  up  a  high 
pole,  rising  out  of  the  water,  be  made  a  signal  that  he  had  found  something  of  moment, 
but  what  it  was,  he  did  not  communicate,  although  no  leas  than  fourperaona  were  busily 
•ngagad  in  *  pumping  him,'  Ikomon  board  the  TosieL   He  was  drawn  alowly  up,  when 
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lo!  clasped  in  those  huge  arms,  *  capable  of  a  wide  embrace/  rose  to  view  a  brimming 
basket  of  champagne ;  and  while  the  *  rover  of  the  deep*  hung  in  a  state  of  sospense  that 
scarcely  permitted  his  feet  to  touch  the  deck,  the  bottles,  were  opened,  and  the  foaming 
wine  passed  around  to  the  invited  guests.  Certain  aldermen,  and  other  hon  vivanUf 
triumphantly  confirmed  our  own  impressions  of  its  delicious  coolness  and  excellent  qua- 
lity; and  the  purveyor  himself,  who  swallowed  a  tumbler  via  his  opened  glass  orifice, 
looking,  meantime,  like  a  man  taking  refreshment  in  a  pillory,  pronounced  it  nnezccp- 
tionable.  He  conversed  with  us  from  his  window,  and  exceedingly  well,  toOi  while  the 
wine  was  circulating.  The  proprietor  was  occupied,  he  said,  during  a  part  of  the  last 
winter,  in  searching  the  wreck  of  the  Bristol,  near  Rockaway.  A  large  amount  in  iron, 
steel,  and  gold,  was  recovered  from  the  wreck.  He  described  his  emotions  when  he 
first  essayed  the  armor,  one  rough  day,  and  walked  securely  in  the  iar-down  daep^ 
while  above  him 

'  The  boane  frmy  rarge  waa  rolUnf , 
With  a  nonntainHi  motion  on.' 

Sometimes,  when  the  rtLys  of  the  sun  trembled  greenly  through  the  dimly-transparent 
flood,  he  could  catch  faint  glimpses  of  strange  fish  playing  around  him.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  once  encounter  a  mermaid,  in  an  amphibious  nondescript, 
that,  to  his  unpractised  eye, 

*  aeemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair. 

But  ended  foul,  in  many  «  ecaty  fold.' 

He  also  frequently  saw  shoals  of  porpoises  swarming  and  fretting  in  his  wake.  This 
was  at  first  a  source  of  some  alarm;  but  they  seldom  came  very  near  him.  It  seemed 
to  be  no  small  consolation  to  them,  that  while  he  made  them  keep  their  distance,  he 
kept  his  at  the  same  time.  They  evidently  disliked  his  family,  and  were  little  disposed 
to  associate  with  one  of  his  standing.  When  the  sun  was  in  a  cloud,  *  darkness  visible' 
was  the  only  light  that  revealed  the  ^  dim  obscure,'  the  vast  swelling  into  the  infinite,  in 
the  unknown  deep,  above  and  around  him.  And  thus  the  sea- walker  beguiled  the  time^ 
until  the  hour  for  igniting  a  keg  of  powder,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  had  arrived.  This 
feat,  which  is  *  a  part  of  the  system,'  was  twice  successfully  accomplished,  the  water 
swelling  up,  in  a  solid  mass,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  falling  like  the  awfiil  whirl- 
pools that  rise  and  break  near  the  foot  of  Niagara,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  bearing 
on  its  surface  the  risen  flame,  creating  an  impression,  for  a  moment,  that  the  operators 
had  supplied  an  important  desideratum  in  the  arts,  by  at  last  setting  the  North  River 
on  fire.  Seriously,  however,  this  sub-marine  armor  is  a  roost  wonderful  invention ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  that  a  *  Sub-marine  Armor  Company*  has  been  established, 
and  that  nearly  all  its  slock  has  already  been  taken.  Its  gains  cannot  fail  to  be  immense. 
Our  coasts  and  rivers  teem  with  wrecks,  as  do  similar  waters  elsewhere;  and  when  it 
is  considered,  that  with  this  armor  one  can  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  work 
for.  hours  together  among  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  it  needs  no  seer  to  predict,  that 
Captain  Tatlos,  the  ingenious  inventor,  and  the  Company  who  have  brought  his  labors 
to  account,  will  be  well  rewarded  for  their  united  genius  and  enteipiise. 


'  The  LATi  Eclipse.  —  How  many  thousands  were  gasing,  at  the  same  moment,  at  this 
sublime  pheoomenoa,  and  in  how  many  bosoms  simultaneously  arose  deep  emotions  of 
wonder  and  sublimity,  when,  at  the  minutest  point  of  lima  predicted,  the  son's  edge  was 
visibly  clipped  by  the  wide-moring  and  mighty  shadow !  Countless  hearts  were  lifted  in 
awe  to  the  Great  Architect;  and  amidst  faint  conceptions  of  the  wonderful  order  and  beauty 
which  mark  the  changes  and  morements  of  the  planetary  systems,  came  thoughts  of  the 
distant  past ;  of  the  millions  who  had  come  and  gone,  since  first  this  phenomena  dimmed 
the  eye  of  the  startled  beholder,  while  the  inunuuble  heareos  hare  known  no  change. 
Thoosands  of  human  generations,  all  as  noisy  as  oar  own,  hare  been  swallowed  up  of  time, 
and  there  remains  no  wreck  of  them  any  more ;  yet  Aicturus,  Orion,  Sirius,  and  the  Pleiades 
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are  stiil  shioing  in  their  courses,  cUar  mnd  young,  aa  when  the  shepherd  first  noted  them 
oo  the  plain  of  Shinar.'  As  thi»  wondrous  planet,  earthi  is  journeying  with  its  fellows 
through  infioile  space,  so  are  the  wondrous  destinies  embarked  on  it,  journeying  through 
infinite  time,  under  the  same  high  guidance.  How  many  will  be  irrerocably  fixed,  be* 
fore  the  sun  shall  again  be  darkened  by  that  shadowy  eclipse ! 


*  Potters*  Firlp.'  —  Few  readers  in  the  coi/ntry,  we  may  believe,  know  what  is  the 
reality  of  that  town  receptacle,  par  exceUencet  the  *  Potters*  Field.*  Nor  had  we  a  full 
•ense  of  its  character,  until,  some  mombs  since,  on  a  fine  dewy  summer  morning,  we  ac- 
oompanied  a  friend  to  the  spot,  a  little  way  from  the  northern  suburb  of  the  metropolis. 
'  The  sun  was  warm,  the  sky  was  dear,*  and  as  we  entered  the  gate  that  opens  into  the 
spacious  enclosure,  the  wind  at  first  came  fresh  and  balmy  from  the  west ;  but  as  we  arose 
a  gentle  green  swell,  and  saw  before  us  the  long  dan-coli>rcd  ridge  that  marked  the  place 
where  the  latest  victims  had  been  laid,  a  puni;ent  'smell  of  mortality*  was  borne  to  as 
upon  the  breexe,  insomuch  that  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time.  We  presently 
stood  beaide  the  *  place  of  deposit,'  for  that  is  the  term.  A  trench,  a  little  wider  than  ths 
average  height  of  man,  and  some  five  feet  deep,  is  dug  along  the  entire  field.  Cross-wise 
of  this,  are  laid  the  coarse  coffins  of  the  needy  and  the  destitute,  who,  having  fought  with 
poverty  and  affliction,  until  death  ma^e  it  a  drawn  battle,  here  repose  from  the  unequal  con- 
test. As  we  were  scanning  the  nide  coffins  —  some  long,  others  short,  the  intervening  chinks 
filled  in,  in  rigid  economy  of  space,  with  infants,  '  in  their  smiles  and  innocent  age  cut 
off*  —  the  low  murmur  of  decay  came  to  the  ear,  from  beneath  the  lime-sprinkled  surface, 
dimly-sombre,  like  meeting  snow  upon  a  dark  ground.  We  could  not  but  call  to  mind, 
•s  we  gazed  opou  this  scene,  the  lines  of  the  lamented  Bbxght  : 

'  Yet  It  matters  not  much,  when  the  bloom  is  fled, 

And  the  li^ht  Is  gone  from  the  lustrous  eye, 
And  the  sensiti\'e  hoart  is  cold  and  dead. 

Where  the  moulderiii?  ashes  are  lett  to  lie  ; 
It  matters  not  much,  if  the  soaring  mind, 

Like  the  flowers'  perfume,  is  exhaled  to  heaven. 
That  its  earthly  shroud  si.ou^d  bo  oast  tMhind, 

To  decay  wherever  a  place  is  givi^n.' 

Surely,  thought  wo,  our  departed  friend,  when  he  wrote  these  beautiful  stanzas,  had 
never  beheld  a  spot,  *a  place  that  ib  given^  like  this!  Ridge  beyond  ridge,  to  yonder 
fence-paling,  lie,  io  '  cold  obstruction,'  the  thick  swaths  of  humanity !  Sometimes  a 
violent  rain  washes  away  the  earth,  when  the  ends  of  the  coarse  coffins,  the  mouldering  and 
the  new,  tier  alx>ve  tier,  are  barrd  to  the  day — an  awful  spectacle  !  Yet  the  walks  and 
grassy  avenues  of  Washington  Square,  along  which  flit  the  light  feet  of  the  beautiful,  ths 
young,  and  the  gay,  cover  a  close  succession  of  these  rii>bed  tranches,  full  crowded  with 
their  myriad  sleepers  !  Apart  from  these  long  reservoirs  of  death,  is  a  grassy  corner,  a  pri- 
viledged  apot,  where,  for  one  *  almighty  dollar,'  a  shallow  grave  may  be  purchased.  Four 
or  five  rude  and  ill-shapen  excavations,  of  some  three  feet  depth,  were  here  yawninf 
for  their  tenants ;  and  in  the  damp  comers  of  one  or  two  of  them,  were  squatted  three  or 
four  bright  green  toads,  the  *  precious  jewels  in  their  h  -tds*  sparkling  in  the  falling  ligh^ 
and  their  semi -recumbent  bodies  bathed  in  the  morning  dew.  No  one  can  turn  from  scenes 
like  these,  and  think  lightly  of  the  disposition  of  the  l>ouy  after  death.  The  rural  cemetery 
arises  to  the  mind,  in  palpable  contrast ;  and  the  beholder,  as  he  passes  from  the  field  of 
promiscuous  burial,  exclaims  with  the  poet : 

'  Not  amid  trenches  rude, 
Or  coffins  dark  and  thick  with  ancient  mould. 

May  rest  roy  bones  ; 

But  let  the  dnvy  rose, 
The  snow-drop,  and  the  violet,  lend  perfume 
Above  the  spot,  where  in  my  gmssy  tomb 

I  take  repose  !* 
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of  some  fifty  thousand  Knickerbocker  readers,  grasp  the  unreal  hand  of  our  author,  and 
bid  him  welcome  among  us,  whenaver  it  shall  suit  his  convenience  and  pleasure  to  turn 
his  face  hitherward. 


The  City  of  Rochester. —  We  had  prepared  for  the  present  uumScr  an  elaborate 
notice,  with  liberal  extracts,  of  a  ivork  of  some  four  hundred  pages,  entitled  '  Sketches  of 
R^hester,  with  Incidental  Notices  of  Western  New  York.'  It  is  '  a  collection  of  various 
matiera,  designed  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Rochester,  during  t]ie  first  quarter  century  of 
its  existence  ;  including  a  map  of  the  city,  and  some  representations  of  scenery,  edifices, 
etc.  Arranged  by  Henry  O'Reilly.'  The  great  length  to  which  the  department  of 
'Literary  Notices*  has  extended,  must  be  our  apology  for  presenting  a  mere  aynopsts, 
rather  than  a  review,  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  condition,  of  the  city  of  Rochester ;  gives  the  geology  and  medical 
topography  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  ;  a  history  of  the  lanJi  of  the  original  Six  Nations, 
with  some  particulars  of  the  principal  tracts  in  the  subdivisions  of  Western  New  York, 
the  progress  of  improvement  from  the  Hudson  westward  to  the  Gcnessee  and  Niagara 
rivers,  together  with  complete  statistics  of  the  city,  and  sketches  of  the  recent  In- 
dian occupants  of  Western  New  York,  and  some  of  the  prominent  founders  of  the 
town,  and  promoters  of  its  unrivalled  growth  and  prosperity.  The  work  is  full  and 
ample,  in  all  these  details,  and  arranged  with  much  clearness  and  tact.  We  can 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  reader,  as  a  succinct  history,  not  only  of  Rochester, 
but  of  Western  New- York.  1 1-  will  learn,  especially,  from  its  pfiges,  what  that  young 
town  has  become,  which  Capt.  Basil  Hall  described  as  a  place  where '  the  streets 
started  up  in  the  forest  of  their  own  accord ;  as  if  a  great  box  full  of  new  houses 
bad  been  sent  by  steam  from  New-York,  and  tumbled  out  on  the  half-cleared  land.' 
Wliere  he  heard  the  anvils  and  hammers  ringing,  and  the  saws  and  axes  flashing  amid  the 
woods,  he  would  now  find  a  noble  city  of  brick  and  stone,  with  its  spacious  well-paved  streets 
its  numerous  steeples  rising  heavenward,  and  its  inhabitants  rejoicing  in  its  deep  and  well- 
founded  prosperity.  When  the  Great  West  shall  have  filled  up,  and  New  York  has  become 
a  London,  what  will  Rochester  —  a  town  which  has  reached  its  present  estate,  not  through 
the  aid  of  immense  capitalists,  or  incorporated  companies,  but  by  the  industry  and  integ- 
rity of  those  who,  like  the  city  itself,  have  worked  their  way  up  *  from  the  stump*  —  what 
then,  wfl  repeat,  will  Rochester,  with  its  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  become,  snd 
what  the  other  nob!  r*  towns  of  middle  and  western  New  York?  The  engravings  of  the 
volume  vife  clear,  and  strikingly  correct,  and  the  letter-press  is  handsomely  executed, 
on  good  paper. 


Bonaparte.  —  The  two  vnUimcs  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart,  entitled 
•  Napoleon  and  his  Times,'  by  Caulincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenxa,'  as  might  naturally  be  in- 
ferred, possess,  in  portions,  absoihing  interest.  The  details,  however,  have  but  one  ten- 
dency —  to  magnify,  alike  in  peace  and  war,  the  character  of  a  selfish  and  ambitious  maa, 
whose  fame,  like  a  statue  of  snow,  is  slowly  melting  away  beneath  the  aun  of  truth.  Great 
indeed  was  Napoleon,  in  one  sense,  but  good  in  none.  The  more  conspicuous  human  in- 
struments by  which  he  worked  out  bis  large  designs,  were  slaves  to  his  iron  will,  not  leas 
than  the  countless  thousands  who  were  *  bound  with  the  brave  amid  Victory's  sbearea ;' 
yet  they  delighted  to  serve  him,  so  long  as  he  knit  up  their  chains  into  ornamental  festoons, 
even  while  laboring,  as  he  always  did,  to  elevate  himself  aho\'e  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
Stifling  all  feelings  which  he  partook  in  common  with  them.  Such  are  the  real  evidences, 
malgre  the  transparent  glosses,  which  rhese  volumes  afford.  It  should  be  added,  that  they 
are  not  written  by  Cadlincourt,  Duke  of  Vincenza,  but  are  the  recorded  conversations 
of  that  distinguisiied  nobleman.  The  work  has  had  a  rapid  sale,  the  American  edition 
being  already  exhausted,  although  scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  since  its  first  publication. 
its  externals  of  paper  and  typography  are  superior  to  the  'general  run '  of  aimilar  republi- 
cations. 
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«nd  of  the  Utter,  the  pro()ortian,  in  the  year  1629,  it  appeared  by  the  parliamentary  retumt 
waa  aa  one  monkey  to  three  organs  !  In  the  department  of  '  Display  of  Modes  and  Me- 
ehanical  Science/  a  member  *  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate  machine,  of  little 
larger  sise  than  an  ordinary  snuff-box,  manufactured  entirely  by  himaelf,  and  composed  ex- 
clustrcly  of  steel ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  more  pockets  could  be  picked  in  one  hour,  than  by 
the  present  slow  and  tedious  process,  in  four  and  twenty.'  Another  presented  a  treatise, 
entitled, '  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  necessity  of  proTiding  some  harmless  and  wholesome 
relaxtion  for  the  young  Noblemen  of  England.*  A  space  of  ground  was  to  be  enclosed,  ia 
which  should  be  erected  stables  for  such  as  affected  ostlering  ;  streets,  also,  should  be 
prorided  with  chenp  houses,  and  door-bells,  whose  handles  could  be  easily  pulled  off  at 
night;  lamps,  which  could  be  broken  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  per  dozen  ;  foot- 
pa  vemenis,  for  gentlemen  to  drire  their  cabriolets  upon,  with  pedestrians  from  the  work- 
house, who  might  be  knocked  down  and  run  over,  for  a  trifling  charge  per  head ;  and  a  police 
oflice,  with  automaton  officers,  should  be  attached,  fumiahed  with  an  inclined  plane,  for  any 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  might  wish  to  bring  in  his  horse  as  a  witness !  An  admirable 
satire  this,  upon  the  '  Marquis  of  Waterford*  class  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  escape  the  penalty  of  their  misdemeanors.  We  can  allude  to  but  one  more  specimen  : 
*  Mr.  Blank  exhibited  a  model  of  a  fashionable  annual,  composed  of  copper-plates,  gold 
leaf,  and  ailk  boarda,  and  worked  entirely  by  milk  and  waur  !  Mr.  Prosee,  after  examining 
the  machine,  declared  it  to  be  bo  ingenioualy  composed,  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  dls- 
eorer  how  it  went  on  at  all ;'  to  which  the  exhibitor  replied :  '  Nobody  can,  and  that's  the 
beauty  of  it  !* 


PoRTBAiT  OP  *  Box*— PicKwics  IN  AxisiCA.  — A  laige  and  finished  portrait  of  the 
ftuthor  of  the  *  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,*  the  only  one  in  America,  flashes  upon  the 
passer-by,  in  the  window  of  the  publication  office  of  this  Magazine,  Messrs.  Wiliy  and 
PoTNAM,  B  roadway.  The  countenance  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  some  twenty-three 
years,  and  its  general  expression,  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  learn,  is  that  of 
melancholy.  A  profusion  of  fair  hair  is  parted  gracefully  over  an  ample  forehead,  replete 
with  the  best  intellectual  '  organs,*  and  falls  carelessly  over  the  ears.  The  mouth  is  ex- 
pressive and  well  cut,  and  that  invariable  accompaniment  of  talent,  a  full-rounded  nostril, 
is  a  conspicuous  feature.  We  had  secretly  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  en- 
abled to  present  our  readers,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  volume,  with  originsl  ar- 
tidea  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  inimitable  Pickwickian  records ;  but  we  most  post- 
pone the  gratification,  it  should  seem,  until  it  can  be  enjoyed  in  an  enhanced  and  double 
sense.  'Mr.  Dickens  writes,  under  date  of  August  31st :  '  I  should  be  very  happy  to  write 
for  the  Knickbbbockbr,  but  I  do  aasnre  you,  that  I  have  scarcely  time  to  complete  my  ex- 
isting engagements.  So  I  think  I  must  defer  this  pleasure,  until  I  visit  America,  which  I 
hope  to  do  before  very  long,  and  then  I  ahall  he  more  independent  and  free,  whioh  will  be 
more  in  keeping.*  Mr.  Dicbbns  has  doubtleas  learned,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
his  countrymen,  who  hare  travelled  among  ua,  that  the  Americans,  aa  a  maas,  are  a  humor- 
loving  people.  Should  he  journey  through,  or  tarry  within  our  borders,  for  a  brief  space, 
he  will  find  the  best  proof  of  this  verdict,  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  himaelf,  as  an  author,  uni- 
versally *  endenizened  in  the  national  heart*  And  here  we  eannot  resist  the  remark,  that 
the  writings  of  *  Box,'  volumnioos  and  various  as  they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  rather 
increaae  than  flag  in  interest,  aa  they  advance.  The  latest  number  of  *  Nioholaa  Niek- 
leby,*  which  reaches  us  by  the  '  Great  Western,*  fully  sustains  the  promise  afforded  by  the 
previous  portions  of  the  narrative.  The  affection  of  the  Nickleby  family,  the  fondness 
end  weakness  of  the  mother,  the  high  spirit  of  Nicholas,  and  the  confiding  loveliness  of 
his  sister  Kate,  are  cleariy  depicted,  and  in  fine  artistical  coatraat  The  interior  of  the 
ntliner'a  shop  of  Madame  Mental ina,  with  its  interesting  and  amiable  fbrewoman, 
the  onee  young  and  pretty,  but  now  old  and  sycophantic  Knag,  and  the  assemblage  of 
heartless  puppies  of  the  town,  Mr.  Verisopht,  and  kindred  worthies,  at  the  house  of  the 
edd  and  unprincipled  worldling,  Ralph  Niekleby,  are  not  less  felicitously  drawn,  aad  vif- 
orottsty  executed.    We  *make  a  long  arm*  across  the  Atlantic,  and  confidently,  in  beh^ 
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best  singer  for  an  actresi,  and  the  best  actress  for  a  singer,  that  has  appeared  in  our  day.  Ber 
vocal  powers  are  certainly  brilliant.  Her  Toice  appears  to  be  a  *  mezzo-contralto*  of  exquisite 
purity — a  sweet  V0U  d«  mJoii,  possessing  degrees  of  moderation  truly  surprising.  The  simple 
ballads  introduced  in  her  performances,  are  given  with  a  finish  and  effect  which,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, we  have  never  heard  equalled.  Of  her  acting,  so  much  has  been  said,  that  we  are  quite 
unable  to  add  any  thing  in  the  way  of  criticism.  As  an  actress,  she  certainly  stands  alone.  She 
Is '  sui  generis,'  and  cannot  be  compared,  in  justice,  with  any  other.  But  it  Is  not,  as  some  of 
her  admirers  have  asserted,  because  she  *  soars  above  the  regular  standard  of  criticism.'  She 
does  no  such  thing.  She  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  its  laws,  nor  in  defiance  of  its  (pinions.  She 
is  amenable  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  art  histrionic,  as  any  other  performer.  If  her  strength 
does  not  lie  in  what  is  called  the  legitimate  dnma,  she  is  nevertheless  guided  by  the  same  natural 
laws  that  influence  the  most  orthodox  comedian.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  exercise  of 
any  particular  passion,  the  same  muscles  of  the  face,  the  same  actions  of  the  body,  are  not  re- 
quisite  ;  as  if,  for  example,  to  express  the  love  of  comedy,  and  the  love  of  farce,  two  seti  of 
muscles  were  required.  If  Madame  Vsstsis  is  above  the  rules  of  criticism,  heaven  help  her ! 
Every  thing  which  she  attempts,  seems  at  once  stamped  with  the  utmost  finish  of  art.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  ;  no  awful  pauses,  for  the  imagination  to  lath  and  plaster,  but  each 
minute  particular  of  the  scene  is  noted  and  expressed,  with  the  most  careful  attention.  If  her 
performances  are  of  a  character  which  does  not  astonish,  they  always  please.  There  is  no  draw- 
back, no  occasional  brilliancy,  breaking  forth  at  one  moment,  to  be  contrasted  the  next  with  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness.  The  most  cynical  are  pleased.  In  ber  acting  all  is  smooth,  and  criti- 
cally just. 

A  most  agreeable  xUsappointment' was  encountered,  in  the  case  of  this  lady's  husband,  Mr. 
Cbibles  Matthews.  Although  descended  from  the  greatest  favorite  in  the  theatrical  world, 
the  American  public  did  not  expect  to  find  the  son  so  far  advanced  in  the  remembered  excellence 
of  the  father.  As  alight  comedian,  (we  may  say  it  boldly,)  Mr.  Chaklbs  Matthxws  has  but 
one  superior  hi  thiscountry.  As  an  eccentric  of  the  school  of  his  lamented  father,  he  is  already 
far  beyond  any  one  of  that  host  of  imiutors,  who  have  attempted  (alas,  how  vainly  !j  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  great  original.  The  same  spirit  of  fun,  the  same  quick  observation  ;  the  almost  in- 
tnitive  perception  of  the  diversified  eccentricities  of  humanity ;  the  sensitive  temperament,  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  genius,  which  characterised  the  father,  seem  to  have  descended  upon  the 
son.  Our  observation  upon  these  gifted  strangers  must  at  this  time  necessarily  be  brief  and 
general.  We  hope  to  refer  to  them  often  hereafter,  and  to  point  out,  more  particularly,  their 
peculiar  merits.  We  cannot  leave  Madame  Vsstbis,  however,  without  adverting  to  her  Intro- 
duction, upon  the  Park  boards,  of  that  unique  spirit  of  order,  and  eaneet  stage  management, 
which  made  her  own  theatre  so  celebrated  at  home.  In  the  furniture  of  rooms,  in  the  dresses, 
and  in  the  perfect  propriety  of  all  the  stage-airangements,  there  is  a  most  perceptible  impcove- 
ment,  on  the  nights  of  her  performance.  We  hope  the  stage-manager  will  take  a  lesson  from  ber 
and  exercise  a  little  of  the  same  propriety  upon  other  occasions. 

With  all  the  particular  talent  which,  as  *  stars,*  now  shines  at  the  Park  Theatre,  there  are  so 
many  constant  drawbacks  to  er^joyment,  in  the  unpardonable  deficiencies  of  the  stock  company, 
that  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  patient  endurance  which  tliis  suffering  public,  night  after  night, 
evinces.  With  but  a  single  light-comedian,  and  he  certainly  not  superior,  without  one  member,  in 
the  entire  company,  capable  of  sustaining  even  second  parts  in  tragedy ;  with  a  most  plMiti- 
ful  lack  of  talent,  suitable  for  the  minor  characters  in  either  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce ;  the 
Park  Theatre  is  nightly  crammed,  from  floor  to  coiling,  with  the  best-natured  audiences  that  ever 
suffered  martyrdom.  No  one  can  blame  the  manager.  Tell  him  that  his  stock  company,  with  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  would  disgrace  a  bam,  and  with  smiling  complacency,  he  can  pomt  to  his  over- 
flowing treasury.  Ask  him  why  he  does  not  engage  a  full  complement  of  respectable  actors,  for 
at  least  the  minor  characters.  *  What  advantage  would  that  be  to  me,*  answers  the  satisfied 
director,  *  when  I  can  fill  Uie  house  without  them  ?*  *  CiiibonoP  indeed.  If  half  a  loaf  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  whole  one,  why  be  at  unnecessary  expense  for  a  superabundance !  These  is  Mr.  Gahiv 
placed  on  the  boards  of  the  Park,  since  the  demise  of  an  old  favorite,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presu- 
med, of  deluding  the  public  with  the  belief  that  he  is '  filling  the  place'  of  the  lamented  Ci.aski. 
And  Aow  he  does  It !  Mr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  best  readers  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Gaim,  we  grieve 
to  say,  is  one  of  the  worst.  If  there  was  nothing  particulariy  brilliant  in  the  acting  of  his  predecessor, 
Uiere  was  never  a  lack  of  propriety  in  his  manner  upon  the  stage.  There  is  just  as  much  of  one  as 
of  the  other,  in  his  substitute,  whom  we  have  heard  compared  to  an  over-grown  butcher.  In  tibe 
presence  ofhis  superiors,  as  for  instance  when  before  Frederick  the  Great,  In  the  character  of  one 
of  his  generals,  Clarke  always  put  off  his  hat.  In  the  same  situation,  Mr.  Gann  always  puts  bis  on, 
Clarke  always  knew  his  text,  which,  believhftg  it  to  be  a  somewhat  important  auxiliary  to  his  per- 
formance, he  probably  learned  before  coming  to  the  theatre.    Mr.  Gaon  seems  to  consider  this 
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knowledge  a  matter  of  sapererogation,  and  therefore  saves  himself  a  great  deal  of  troiiMe,  all 
of  which  he  generously  bestows  opon  the  prompter.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Jour som  or  Mr.  Nsxsbn 
who  is  to  be  considered  the  substitute  of  Johm  Masok,  we  are  soroewhit  perplexed  to  ascertain. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  quite  an  old  favorite,  and  so  is  Mr.  Nexsen ;  and  in  that  respect,  neither  can  be 
said  to  have  the  advantage.  In  comparing  the  individual  qualifications,  however,  wo  are  decl> 
dedly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  most  spirit  of  the  two.  He  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
above  his  breath,  and  therefore  we  think  that  in  heroic  tragedy  he  would  be  more  like  his  pre- 
decessor than  would  Mr.  Nexsen.  But  in  light  comedy  and  farce,  in  those  dashing,  genteel 
characters,  which  Mr.  Mason  knew  so  well  how  to  personate,  such  as  Capt.  Absolute,  the  gen- 
tleman in  *  P.  P.,'  Benedict,  perhaps  Charles  Surface,  and  many  others,  Mr.  Nexsen  has  deci- 
dedly the  advantage  over  his  contemporary.  In  sentimental  comedy,  also,  Mr.  Noxsen  must  suc- 
ceed. There  is  a  soft  melancholy  in  his  air  aiMl  appearance,  he  is  gifted  with  a  subdued  and  par- 
ticularly mellow  tone  of  voice,  which  admirably  fits  liim  for  such  parts  as  Clifford,  *  Tho  Stranger,' 
and  Jacques,  in  '  As  you  Like  It.' 

Wttli  such  advantages,  indeed,  even  Uamlet  might  be  tenderly  dealt  with.  It  is  particularly  in 
the  exhibition  of  deep  sentiment,  that  Mr.  Nexsen  chiefly  excels.  We  have  remarked  the  expres- 
sion of  his  intellectual  countenance,  upon  such  occasions,  with  peculiar  interest.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching,  for  instance,  than  his  manner,  when  in  the  act  of  making  a  declaration  of  the 
tender  passion.  With  a  solemnity  of  aspect  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  undertaker, 
hia  hat  gracafoUy  disposed  under  liis  left  arm,  his  right  liand  either  most  sentimentally  laid  upon 
that  part  of  his  outer  garment  wliich  lies  nearest  his  heart,  or  oratorlcally  extended  from  his  side, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  a  tin  kettle  unbroken  in  the  spout,  he  casts  hia  eyes  upward  with  the 
•oul-subdning  expression  of  an  unsophisticated  duck  in  a  thunder-storm.  But  this  rather  enthu- 
siastic encomium  must  not  in  any  wise  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  rival.  Both  have  their  pe- 
culiar beauties.  Pertiaps  Mr.  Jotuison  produces  his  greatest  effects,  when  he  speaks  the  least. 
Not  that  his  voice  lacks  melody,  but  because,  like  other  great  artists,  he  has  a  language  in  Ills 
face  —  *  a  silence  that  speaks.'  Mr.  Bbdpobd  has  not  been  so  long  before  us,  as  either  of  die 
brilliant  q>irits  just  named,  though  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  great  merit. 
There  is  a  martial  bearing,  combined  with  the  ease  of  old  gentility,  which  fit  him  sweetly  for  the 
personation  of  dashing  military  characters.  His  personation  of  a  general  officer,  in  *  St.  Patrick's 
Eve,'  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  He  seemed  the  identification  of  chivalry.  The  sword  clung 
naturally  to  his  hand,  and  flew  from  its  scabbard  as  if  it  would  emulate  the  giant  rapier  wielded  by 
the  Douglas,  or  the  no  less  trusty  weapon  of  the  gallant  Cour  de  Lion.  It  seemed,  indeed,  rather 
unwilling  to  return  to  its  sheath,  and  when  there,  testified  that  sort  of  uneasiness  which  Jacques 
of  the  ^  Honey  Moon'  so  aptly  compares  to  the  *  trick  of  a  monkey's  tail.'  But  we  have  said 
enough.  Such  men  comMne  the  useful  and  ornamental,  to  a  most  accommodating  extent ;  and 
any  stage,  even  a  metropolitan,  is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  rare  adornments.  Long  may  they 
grace  the  Park  !  o. 


National  Thsatbb.— Mr.  Wallack,  himself  a  host,  has  opened  the  theatrical  campaign  with 
abundant  vigor,  at  this  establishment.  To  Ml  Fobbkst  succeeded  Db  Bsotfis,  an  eminent  mu- 
sical actor  and  vocalist,  of  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe.  He  established  his  rank  here  at 
once,  and  won  deserved  applause.  Wallack's  first  appearance  chanced  to  be  to  merely  a  re- 
spectable audience.  We  say  *  chanced,'  because  the  benefit  of  the  wonderful  Ratbls  at  Niblo's 
and  the  first  benefit  of  Matthews  at  the  Park,  operated  adversely  for  hia  interests.  He  has  lost 
none  of  his  great  popularity,  let  us  assure  him,  with  the  New- York  public,  who  have  seldom  met 
his  equal,  in  his  particular  line.  '  Rolla,' '  Massaroni,'  and  *  Dick  Dashall'  were  never  better  sus- 
tained on  the  American  .boards.  Aa  we  write,  Cblbstb  is  crowding  the  theatre,  to  the  very 
atreet,  with  hor  performance  in  *  St.  Mary's  Eve,'  a  piece  which  had  an  extraordinary  run  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Miss  Shibepf,  a  distinguished  vocalist,  with  other  *  stars'  of  celebrity,  in  their 
various  walks,  are  to  follow  in  their  turn.  Judicious  alago-management,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
the  beat  atock  company  in  the  United  States,  have  elevated  tho  National  Theatre  to  a  high  place 
In  the  regarda  of  all  theatre-goers. 

Thb  Simpson  Bbrbpit,  as  we  predicted,  crowded  the  Park  Theatre  with  the  chief  beauty  and 
fashion  of  tho  town.  The  performances  were  by  all  the  most  prominent  actors  and  actresses  in 
the  country,  and  went  off  with  unusual  eclat.  The  *  Address,'  from  the  pen  of  Epbs  SABaiABT, 
Esq.,  was  spoken  with  admirable  effect  by  Miss  Tbbb.  It  was  a  bsautiful  production,  and  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  Us  arrangement  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  lines  of  Swain,  if  wo 
remember  ightly,  on  the  death  of  Scott,  wherein  the  characters  of  romance  and  poetry,  drawn 
by  the  great  novelist,  move  by  In  solemn  procession,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
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FosiioN  Literary  Intblligcncb. — Ambrioak  Worss  Abroad.  — We  ire  indebted 
to  the  coosiderete  kindness  of  a  friend  in  London,  for  some  late  and  f^ratifying  literarjr 
inlclligence.  He  tells  us  that  MissMARTiNBAU  has  published  a  new  work  entitled  *  How 
to  Observe,  or  Morals  and  Manners.*  Its  title  is  ominous,  and  smacks  of  the  female  phi- 
losophress.  The  American  reader,  oonversant  with  the  discursire  habits  of  the  politico* 
economic  writer,  will  exclaim  with  Sir  Hdoh  Evans  :  *  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muf- 
fler ;  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard.'  This  work  has  been  just  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Harpers.  Boswortb*s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  in  a  largo  octavo,  which 
has  been  fifteen  yeant  in  preparation,  has  just  appeared,  and  is  the  only  complete  work  of 
the  kind  extant.  The  '  Letters  from  Rome,*  familiar  originally  to  the  readers  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  have  been  published  by  Bentlby,  under  the  title  of  'The  Last  Days 
of  Aurelian,  or  the  Nazarenesof  Rome.'  It  is  pronounced,  by  the  English  critics,  to  be 
even  superior  to  '  Zenobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra,'  our  '  Palmyra  Letters,'  which  have 
become  so  widely  popular  abroad.  The  same  publisher  announces  as  in  press,  *  Ere 
Effingham,  or  Home,'  the  English  title,  doubtless,  of  Cooper's  *  Home-as>FouDd,'  now 
pHssing  through  the  press  at  Philadelphia  ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  London  house  of 
Messrs  Wiley  and  Putnam,  Mr.  Stephens'  last  <  Incidents  of  Travel.'  The  trans- 
Atlantic  reputation  which  his  first  work  acquired,  will  cause  the  present  to  be  eought 
after  with  eagerness.  Mrs.  Jamicson  has  in  press  a  new  work  on  the  United  States  and 
the  Csnatlas,  entitled  '  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles.'  It  will  be  re-published  here 
by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  by  contract,  from  the  early  sheets.  The  lady  speaks,  we 
are  infonned,  with  much  enthusiasm,  of  her  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great  cor- 
diality with  which  she  was  received  among  us.  *  The  American  in  Paris,'  by  our  aprightly 
and  clever  countryman,  Sanderson,  has  been  published  by  Beotley,  and  received  with 
deserved  applause.  Tbe  'Civil  Engineering,'  by  Prof.  Mahan,  of  West  Point,  haa 
been  reprinted  in  Glasgow,  and  is  every  where  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Last,  and  perhaps  least,  but  not  to  us,  our  own  poor  labors  are  in  enhanced 
demand  with  the  trans-Atlantines.  Fifty  additional  copies  of  the  Knickerboceeb  axe  or- 
dered per  the  '  Great  Western,'  by  our  London  publishers. 


To  Correspondents.—  We  have  an  «  Editor's  Drawer'  in  prepararation  for  an  early 
number,  to  embrace  the  favors  of  several  correspondents,  which  demand  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  word  or  two  of  affirmative  or  negative  comment.  To  *  C.  M.,'  however,  who  requesta 
'  an  inanediate  publication  or  notice,'  of  his  poetry,  we  may  say  at  once,  that  his  lines  are 
not  to  our  taste.  Aside  from  certain  cheap  and  sterile  artifices,  which  seldom  accompany 
meritorious  compositions,  there  is,  in  the  terminating  syllables,  such  a  Procrustes4ike 
forcing  of  unruly  words  into  services  for  which  they  have  the  utmost  repugnance,  as  we 
never  remember  to  have  encountered  before.  One  or  two  stanzas  brought  forcibly  to  mind 
the  lines  of  the  German  lover-student : 

'  Oh,  where  is  my  companion  true. 
With  whom  I  mrted  at  the  U- 

Niversity  of  Gottingen ! 
She  was  tbe  daughter  of  my  tu- 
Tor,  law-professor  at  the  U- 

Niverstty  of  Gottingen  7' 


Hale's  News  Room. -^  This  establishment  demands  a  word  of  praise.  It  is  supplied 
with  papers  from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  English,  French,  Scottish,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Grecian,  etc.  ;  together  with  all  the  principal  newspapers  and  literary 
and  scientific  periodicals  of  our  own  country.  The  room  is  well  conducted,  and  affords, 
moreover,  a  convenient  resort  for  the  interchange  of  conunercial  and  other  business  infor- 
mation.   

^%  Notices  of  the  following  works,  although  In  type,  axe  unavoidably  omitted:  '  A  tale  of 
the  Huguenots,'  Ellen  CliiTord,'  '  The  Mothers'  Monthif  Journal,'  'Health  and  Beauty,*  '  Life  of 
Bisck-Hawk,'  'Pkess,'  'American  Education,' '  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,*, '  Religious  Souvenir,' 
and  *  Jorrock't  Jaunts  and  Jolliljes.' 
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AMERICAN    POETRY. 

*Tobe,ori>«ttob«?* 

'  Wbers  is  the  American  epic  1'  is  a  question  daily  asked.  Tbe 
man  who  answered, '  In  our  mountains/  was  not  so  far  from  truth. 
We  are  no  disciples  of  the  school  which  teaches  that  an  epic  bursts  at 
once  to  life,  witnout  any  connection  with  the  times,  the  taste,  or  the 
manners  of  a  people ;  for  though  Genius  can  do  much,  she  is  scarce 
omnipotent,  and  is  herself  the  creature  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  days  of  miracles  have  passed.  The  spirit  of  the  ase  is  stamped  on 
the  ^neid,  and  no  one  but  a  puritan  and  a  controversialist,  as  well  as 
a  poet,  could  have  written  Paradise  Lost.  A  people  may,  thereforoi 
possess  genius  for  every  other  task ;  they  may  even  give  birth  to  minds 
which,  if  educated  amid  poetic  associations,  would  light  the  world 
with  their  brilliant  phantasies ;  and  yet,  if  destitute  of  these  as6oci«> 
ations,  that  same  people  may  in  vain  hope  for  a  son  of  '  the  immor- 
tal lyre.*  We  do  not,  in  fine,  deny  the  existence  of  a  germain  genius 
for  poetry ;  but  we  look  in  surrounding  circumstances  for  the  soil  to 
nourish  the  undying  shoot,  and  if  it  be  not  fit,  we  lay  the  matter  over 
to  posterity.  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  more  poetic  than  we  are 
now! 

We  are  broaching  no  new  doctrine,  when  we  say,  that  the  present 
age  is  incapable  of  the  epic.  In  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
either  practical  or  demonstrable,  our  young  republic  has  displayed 
talents  and  genius  as  yet  unsurpassed.  In  mechanics,  in  bold,  darinff 
inventions,  in  new  and  tremendous  influences  in  the  moral  world^ 
and  in  all  the  more  popular  fields  of  human  intellect^  her  rank  is 
high.  Her  strides  have  been  giganti9.  So  peculiarly  fitted  have 
her  institutions  been,  for  the  development  of  utefid  mind,  and  so 
rapid  and  startling  have  been  these  triumphs,  that  we  have  seemed 
to  oreathe  a  magic  atmosphere  of  intellect,  from  out  of  which,  when- 
ever the  wants  of  her  people  have  invoked  them,  spirits  vast  and 
powerful  have  started  at  her  call  But  in  the  finer  and  more  beau- 
tiful workings  of  the  mind,  she  is  as  yet  a  tyro.  The  condition  of 
herself,  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the  circumstances  which 
enervate  her  literature,  forbid  the  most  sanguine  to  hope  for  a  tri- 
umph  in  poetry. 

There  is  no  flight  of  genius  so  near  the  sun,  as  that  of  the  epic. 
It  demands  an  eye  of  fire,  and  a  wine  of  iron  nerve.  Every  power 
of  the  mind  j  every  aid  from  knowledge ;  the  most  exquisite  taste ; 
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the  nicest  choice  of  language ;  and  tbe  divinest  inspirations  of  genius, 
are  necessary  for,  and  called  into  full  play  in,  the  struggle.  Few, 
therefore,  have  ever  dared  the  flight,  and  fewer  still  have  gained  the 
empyrean.  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  are  almost  alone  in 
their  sublime  and  boundless  supremacy.  Perhaps,  too,  every  cen- 
tury increases  the  difficulty ;  for  as  nations  rise  in  civilization,  their 
fastidiousness  increases,  their  minds  become  enlarged,  they  hold  com- 
munion with  loftier  spirits,  and  call  for  more  magnificent  results. 
The  poet  of  to-day  must  burst  through  the  overshadowing  of  his 
predecessors.  His  chances  of  success  are  consequently  lessened. 
jBeside,  the  epic  has  always  followed  in  the  train  of  other  poetry. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  worlds  of  pofisy  and  intellect  are  like  the 
moral  universe ;  that  progression  is  the  law  of  each ;  that  great 
events  are  always  heralded  by  those  of  lesser  note ;  and  that  every 
successive  attainment  serves  only  as  a  vantage  ground  to  descry  the 
next.  Thus  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  foreshadowed  the 
coming  of  Milton ;  and  doubtless  many   a  lost  fragment  of  lofty 

Soetry  ushered  in  the  immortal  Iliad.  Virgil,  too,  and  Tasso,  first 
rew  from  the  delicious  spring,  and  then,  fresh  from  the  fountain, 
poured  forth  upon  the  world  their  tide  of  mellow  song ;  and  many 
an  epoch  will  pass  in  our  history,  before  we  can  have  works  like 
theirs. 

Our  country,  at  the  outset,  is  destitute  of  the  proper  feeling,  with- 
out which  no  poetry,  much  less  the  epic,  can  flourish.  We  are  too 
utilitarian  for  the  muses.  The  wants  of  a  new  people  monopolized 
the  talents  of  our  fathers,  and,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  belief  that 
the  necessaries  of  existence  were  the  only  things  desirable.  They 
had  no  time,  generally,  even  for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  and  there 
were  few  hereditary  families  of  wealth  and  taste  to  keep  up,  by  their 
patronage,  a  pure  estimation  of  poetry  and  the  finer  arts.  Left  to 
themselves,  therefore,  the  belles-lettres,  after  a  fruitless  struggle, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  solitary  few ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion was  whirled  away  by  the  desire,  now  become  universal,  of 
bmassing  wealth.  The  consequence  was  soon  felt  in  literature ;  and 
we  are  to-day  without  any  extensive  class  of  literary  men,  who,  like 
those  of  England,  light  the  world  with  their  deep  thoughts.  But 
poetry  suffered  most.  We  became  a  grasping,  trading,  and  produc- 
tive community ;  public  opinion,  that  silent  but  tremendous  tyrant  of 
the  mind,  went  over  to  the  side  of  wealth ;  and  it  soon  began  to  be 
regarded  by  wise  utilitarians  as  mad,  Quixotic^and  ridiculous, 
if  not  disreputable,  to  sacrifice  a  competence  for  poetry.  The  muse 
was  literally  ostracised  ;  and  the  young,  diffident  writer,  sneered  at 
by  what  the  world  calls  your  substantial  men,  and  encouraged  by 
scarcely  one,  began  to  question  his  own  wisdom,  and  soon  left  Par- 
nassus in  despair.  No  matter  what  were  his  talents  ;  the  same  cynic 
spirit  crushed  alike  the  mighty  and  the  small.  The  vrings  of  the 
young  eagle  were  clipped  in  his  eyrie ;  and  the  cold  blast  vrithered 
the  lily,  even  in  the  bud. 

Some,  however,  conscious  of  the  immortal  fire  within  them,  and 
believing  early  neglect  to  be  tbe  lot  of  poets,  maintained  the  battle 
against  every  odds,  and  dared  even  to  vacate  the  magazine  for  a  hot- 
pressed  octavo  from  Carey  or  Harper.    But,  poor  mortals !  their  pre- 
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samption  was  soon  cheeked.  They  bad  brUliant  talents,  it  is  truef 
but  they  had  committed  the  onpardonable  sin  ;  and  who  would  pay  a 
half  eagle  for  American  poetry,  when  they  could  get  English* 
equally  as  good,  for  half  the  price  1  A  little  encouragement  might 
have  fixed  their  bent,  but  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism  was  too  coarse 
to  appreciate,  and  too  niggard  to  purchase,  their  works.  Their  pub- 
lishers frowned,  their  editions  decayed  on  the  shelf,  and  every  fat 
tradesman  jostled  them  contemptuously  in  the  streets.  What  could 
be  done  1  Before  them,  on  one  hand,  was  poverty,  and  that  queer 
thing  called  posthumous  renown ;  and  on  the  other,  wealth,  respeo- 
tabilitv,  and  influence.  A  man,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  twenty  is 
past,  does  not  long  hesitate  between  a  parlour  and  a  garret ;  and  so 
they  took  to  trade,  got  rich,  lost  all  their  fire,  and  now  instead  of 
'  getting  fou,'  like  Bums,  '  on  twa«penny,'  do  so  like  gentlemen,  on 
Burgundy  and  champaigne.  Such,  alas !  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
American  harp.  Our  poets,  one  by  one,  have  passed  away.  Halleck, 
Percival,  Bryant,  and  Dana,  where  are  they  ?  Their  history  is  short. 
A  few  wild  bursts  in  youth,  a  few  glorious  triumphs  in  later  days, 
and  then  they  ceased.  At  most,  a  few  melancholy  notes  wail,  at 
intervals,  from  their  deserted  lyres. 

This  universal  and  distempered  taste,  which  condemns  the  Amen- 
can  poet  to  silence,  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  affects  poetry,  even 
in  the  germ ;  for  if  slighter  pieces,  of  acknowledged  merit,  are 
neglected,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  more  delicate  works  of  taste  t 
How,  in  short,  can  our  poets  ever  rise  to  the  epic,  if  they  are  struck 
so  remorselessly  from  lower  fields,  where  they  might  gain  strength 
for  a  loftier  reach  1  It  is  impossible.  The  easle  breasts  not  the 
thunderbolt,  till  he  has  shaken  for  years  the  dew-drops  from  his 
wing.  Our  people  must,  therefore,  imbibe  a  taste  for  true  poetry, 
patronise  and  study  something  else  than  a  partisan  newspaper,  and 
foster  a  more  iron  literature,  and  a  more  national  spirit,  before  they 
can  hope  for  a  laurelled  muse.  When  this,  however,  shall  be 
attainea,  they  will  be  but  at  the  threshhold  of  the  epic.  They  may 
have  the  body,  but  they  will  still  want  its  nerve  —  hallowed  moral 
associations ;  for  they,  more  than  any  thing  else,  give  birth  to  the 
podsy  of  a  people.  Thus  in  Scotland,  that  land  of  song,  the  very 
air  breathes  poetry.  Not  a  mountain  but  has  seen  a  skirmish ;  every 
plain  has  thundered  with  a  battle ;  her  glens  are  full  of  wild  and 
shadowy  traditions;  her  cairns  are  haunted  with  herplaided  chieftains; 
ages  ago,  her  rivers  sang  back  the  verses  of  her  bards ;  and  even 
her  brown  moorlands  are  the  homes  of  fairies.  Bom  and  nourished 
amid  such  thrilling  memories,  if  there  exists  a  latent  spark  in  her 
sons,  it  b  struck  forth.  The  peasant  cannot  cross  his  farm,  without 
beholding  some  spot  famous  m  sons.  Hoary  traditions  and  moss- 
grown  baronial  rums,  the  border  fields  of  Wallace,  and  the  fame  of 
ancient  triumphs,  kindle  her  genius  into  enthusiasm,  until  it  breaks 
forth  in  her  <Ad  mournful  ballads,  or  the  sweet  and  touching  pathos 
of  Bums.  You  can  hear  in  Scott,  the  rattle  of  her  armor,  and  see 
in  Ramsay,  the  gentle  waving  of  her  plaids.  But  we  have  none  of 
these.  We  are  not  rocked  unconsciouslv  into  poets.  Time  has  not  hal- 
lowed our  border  conflicts ;  and  everything  in  our  history  is  compara- 
tively modem,  and  matter-of-fact.    Perhaps  our  only  materials  are 
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in  the  dreamy  traditions  of  the  red  men  ;  but  they  can  never  win 
our  sympathies,  as  our  own  fathers  might  have  done.  We  are, 
consequently,  without  any  epic,  save  the  '  Columbiad/  and  that  is  one 
only  by  courtesy.  It  wants  the  energy,  the  sublimity,  the  living  fire 
of  genius.  A  classic  taste,  a  patriotic  feeling,  and  the  purest  ha]> 
mony  of  numbers,  are  nothing,  without  that  divinity  of  thought  which 
bursts  unconsciously  from  inspiration.  Barlow  tried  to  appeal  to  our 
moral  associations,  but  they  were  too  recent,  and  he  failed.  They 
had  not  the  hoary  sanctity  of  age.  But  a  natumal  epic  cannot  exist 
without  them.  They  bum  through  Homer,  smije  in  Virgil,  and 
thunder  with  the  Arch-fiend  in  Paradise  Lost  Time  may  strew 
them  around  us ;  but  who,  at  the  present  day,  is  so  fool-hardy  as  to 
sing  without  them  1  We  must  wait  till  ages  have  ivied  over  our 
ahars,  until  our  border-fields  loom  mistily  in  the  distance  of  antiquity, 
and  the  heroes  of  our  infancy  stalk,  like  shadowy  figures,  in  the 
gloom.     Till  then,  let  us  not  despair.     '  Ornnes  noH  omnia  possummJ 

This,  together  with  our  origin,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a 
national  poetry.  We  have  no  American  school.  France  has  her 
distinctive  qualities;  Italy,  with  her  sunny  hills, hers;  even  Germany 
has  filled  her  young  yet  giant  literature  with  those  as  strong ;  but  we 
are  literally  Anglican.  Perhaps,  with  the  same  language,  a  linger- 
ing allegiance  to  their  models,  good  or  bad,  and  the  similarity  of  our 
manners  and  tone  of  mind,  arising  from  a  common  origrin  and  main- 
tained by  the  tremendous  influence  which  their  literature,  dissemi- 
nated cheaper  than  our  own,  exerts  upon  us,  this  is  unavoidable. 
We  are  too  much  in  letters  the  province  as  well  as  colony  of  Britain ; 
we  shall  never  be  national  in  poetry,  till  we  break  the  spell ;  and  we 
shall  probably  never  break  the  spell,  till  our  national  character  is 
more  distinct  from  theirs.     This,  generations  will  scarcely  see. 

Still,  however,  our  poetry  has  been  less  national  than  it  might  be* 
Too  many  imitate  an  English  model,  rather  than  give  free  course  to 
their  own  thouehts.  This  is  a  delicate  ground,  and  we  must  walk  it 
stealthily,  or  win  their  ire.  But  the  eagles  of  the  hill  will  know 
our  motives  —  we  care  not  how  many  of  the  ravens  caw  at  us.  We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  Helicon,  for  heaven  knows  we  have  drunk 
too  often  at  her  fount.  But  we  are  Americans,  in  ancestry,  educa- 
tion, and  feeling ;  we  see  the  evil ;  it  can  only  be  corrected  when 
known ;  we  have  glanced  at  its  most  prominent  causes,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  humble  ability,  shall  denounce  it.  We  might  instance 
more  or  less  from  every  writer  of  establbhed  merit,  but  it  is  so  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  read  them,  that  every  man  of  taste  will  cry  '  Amen  !' 
Their  metaphors,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  lights  in  which  they 
throw  their  pieces,  in  fine  that  indescribable  iomethtng,  yclept 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  verse,  are  all  too  often  British.  They 
seem  enchanted  and  powerless  before  their  masters.  They  are 
rather  pretty  than  sublime ;  for  they  are  certain  of  being  the  one, 
with  care,  while  it  needs  lofty  daring  for  the  other.  We  speak  now 
only  of  the  poetasters,  and  some  weaker  moments  of  the  masters. 
The  mournful  simplicity  of  Percival ;  the  tender,  pensive  melan- 
choly of  Bryant ;  even  Brainard,  with  his  force,  and  Dana  with  his 
e«ergy  and  fire,  are  darkened  at  times  by  the  overshadowing  of  their 
English  origin  and  education.     These  great  authors,  howeverp  know 
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tbb  as  well  as  we ;  and  redeem  theroselves  at  times,  by  flinging  off 
productions,  splendid  in  national  allusions,  burning  from  their  altars. 
Tbey  prove  what  they  might  do  if  they  would ;  when  will  they, 
fearlessly  and  boldly,  strike  out  an  orbit  for  themselves  1  Do  they 
consider  that  while  they  emulate  the  British  school,  their  transat- 
lantic rivals,  born  amid  touching  associations,  nourished  by  opulence, 
favor,  and  taste,  and  gifled  with  the  passport  of  English  criticism, 
will  always,  with  equal  worth,  surpass  them  1  And  do  they  forget  that 
we  are  slowly  becoming  a  bolder,  more  vivacious  people ;  that  our 
national  character  is  surely  in  its  germ ;  that  even  if  unequal  in 
some  respects,  an  original  poetry  will  carry  off  the  palm  ;  and  that 
the  present  muse  of  Britain  should  be  as  little  fitted  for  America,  as 
the  frail  flower  of  the  Yarrow  for  the  rugged  mountains  of  the 
west  1  All  this  they  know,  and  if  they  do  not,  will  thank  us  for  the 
truth.  Their  weaker  imitators,  however,  deepen  the  darkness,  and 
then  send  forth  their  foul  clamor,  if  we  warn  tliem  of  the  evil.  It  is 
like  the  screams  of  the  harpies  around  the  Trojan  tables  : 

*  Et  magniis  quatiirat  dangoribaa  abaa.' 

But  if  destitute  of  the  moral  associations,  lethargrized  by  utilita- 
rianism, and  chuned  by  education  and  influence  to  British  models, 
how  can  we  be  national  1  The  answer  is  easy.  We  have  the  sub- 
limities of  nature,  and  by  seizing  on  these,  our  poets  might  be 
immortal.  We  have  noble  rivers ;  eternal  forests  ;  the  most 
stupendous  mountains ;  and  seasons  full  of  glorious  associations. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  dreary  winter  forests,  the  ocean  prairies,  and 
the  picturesque  Indian  landscapes  of  the  west,  furnish  materials  totally 
unknown  to  England,  capable  of  founding  a  distinct  school,  and  yet 
how  rarely  are  they  sung  I  Before  our  country  can  be  redeemed, 
therefore,  we  must  learn  to  follow  nature  rather  than  the  schools, 
and,  from  the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  the  vast  melancholy  sweep  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  gather  laurels  for  immortality.  Let  them  soar  amid 
the  grandest  of  nature's  works,  and  write,  as  Apelles  painted,  for 
eternity.  They  have  obstacles  to  surmount ;  a  taste  to  regenerate, 
and  a  literature  to  redeem ;  but  the  more  dangerous  the  effort,  the 
more  brilliant  the  success.  When  Dante  snapped  the  cord  that 
swathed  the  mind  of  Italy,  did  they  bid  fairer  for  success  than  we  1 
Had  Chaucer  never  waved  his  wand,  nor  Shakspeare  gleamed 
forth,  the  meteor  of  eternity ;  had  Galileo  paused,  or  Bacon  never 
dared  his  splendid  philosophy,  where  would  have  been  the  mind's 
triumph,  or  man's  renown  1  Their  countries  are  in  a  blaze  with  their 
fame.  True  divine  genius,  when  once  it  has  been  fanned  into  a 
flame,  cannot  be  quenched ;  and  when  America  shall  educate  a 
Shakspeare,  what  can  crush  the  giant  1  He  will  revolutionize  our 
poetry.  He  Mrill  reign  without  a  Waterloo.  We  can  no  more  stay 
his  bursts  of  inspiration,  than  check  the  rapid,  angry  flashes  of  the 
storm. 

We  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  bold,  natural 
genius  in  our  poetry.  We  have  no  lord  of  the  epic  or  the  drama. 
Events  have  not  yet  woke  the  slumbering  mind.  There  is  talent 
enough,  but  it  is  either  seduced  into  utilitarian  pursuits,  or  overawed 
in  youth  by  the  grandeur  of  the  British  classics.    But  time  will  do 
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the  work.  A  great  people  can  no  more  be  slaves  in  literature,  than 
in  government.  Age  will  give  us  a  national  character,  fling  around 
us  a  halo  of  touching  associations,. and  imperceptibly  increase  the 
boldness  of  our  writers.  As  the  community  becomes  more  advanced,  it 
will,  as  all  old  countries,  have  gre€U;er  time  for  the  elegances  of  life. 
Opulence  will  begin  to  nourish  talent ;  the  people  will  become  more 
refined ;  a  better  taste  will  finally  prevail  among  them,  native  genius 
will  meet  with  due  encouragement,  and  America  be  hallowed  in 
immortal  song.  Some  Byron  will  go  forth,  the  pilgrim  of  the  west ; 
and  some  Shakspeare  will  thrill  us  with  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. 
The  wild  native  march  will  ring  through  our  mountains,  and  the 
simple  ballad  will  be  sung  in  our  glens.  A  mournful  aspiration  will 
go  up  from  some  undying  genius. 

*  to  be  remembered  in  his  line 

VTith  his  land's  language.' 

That  day,  Whenever  it  shall  come,  will  redeem  us.  We  shall  then 
be  ready  for  any  fate.  As  the  old  Greek  wrapped  himself  in  his 
mantle,  and  laid  down  to  die,  so  may  a  country  wrap  hexBelf  in  the 
glory  of  her  sons,  and  calmly  wait  her  destiny.  Poduoa. 

Phiiaddphia* 


THE     PASSIONS. 

Tims  was,  when  man  in  Grod's  own  image  stood. 
Communing  with  the  angels,  in  that  bower. 
Where  first  creation  dawned  upon  his  view! 
Their  radiant  pinions  hovered  o'er  his  rest, 
While  seraph  voices  joined  his  vesper  hymn. 

In  its  primeval  glory,  this  fair  world, 
With  all  its  noblest,  and  its  brightest  things, 
By  hi^h  Omnipotbmcx  to  man  was  siven. 
Creation  owned  her  Lord  !  while  all  that  moved 
On  earth,  in  air,  and  sea,  his  reign  confessed. 
Before  him  bowed  the  fpiest  monarch  down, 
With  the  youne  land,  submissive  to  bis  power. 
Birds  of  soft  plumage,  and  melodious  song, 
With  notes  responsive,  hailed  the  rising  day ; 
While  fragrant  flowers,  of  bright  and  various  hue. 
Sprang  in  his  path,  o'er  which  luxuriant  trees, 
Blushing  with  golden  fruit,  their  shadows  spread. 

Such  was  fair  Paradise!    When  woman  smiled, 
All  Eden  brightened  with  a  richer  glow  I 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Darrv,  she  came, 
To  dwell  in  kind  companionshif)  with  man, 
A  sharer  in  his  pleasures,  and  his  toils. 
Which  nature's  genial  bosom  richly  paid. 
Love,  joy,  and  harmony,  and  peace,  were  there; 
God  saw  his  glorious  work,  *  and  it  was  good.' 

Brief  hour  of  human  purity,  and  truth ! 

Malignant  Envy,  in  tne  bland  disguise 

Of  friendship,  stole;  yea,  twined  his  serpent  folds 

Around  the  consecrated  tree  of  life ! 

*Eat,  woman,  eatl  ye  shall  not  surelv  die!' 

Thus  spake  the  tempter  of  mankind.    They  ate. 

A  sudden  darkness  gathered  o'er  the  sky. 

Wild  raged  the  storm ;  earth's  firm  fiyundations  shook, 
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While  ooean  trembled  from  her  deepest  celle. 
The  hvid  lightning  flashed  with  lund  glare, 
Wreathing  in  flamee  the  blackened  arch  of  heaven, 
While  the  loud  thunder's  deep,  continuous  roar. 
Proclaimed  in  God's  own  voice,  that  man  was  lost  I 

The  sinflil  pair  shrank  from  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
And  gazed  upon  the  desolated  scene ; 
The  lion's  roar,  the  savage  tiger's  yell, 
The  fierce  h  vena's  wild  unearthly  cry, 
Came  mingled  with  the  wolfs  discordant  howl. 
The  huge  leviathan,  from  the  vast  deep, 
Rebellious  rose  above  his  ocean  bounas, 
Dashing  with  fearful  power  the  trembling  shore ; 
While,  mid  the  awful  pauses  of  the  storm, 
Ill-omened  birds,  that  shun  the  face  of  day. 
Shrieked  as  they  passed  from  Eden's  rifled  bower, 
Leaving  alone  God's  sacred  messenger, 
The  holy  dove,  a  timid  nestler  there. 

Apart,  the  dark  arch  enemy  of  man 
Looked  on,  with  fiendish  glee,  and  cursed  our  race. 
The  chain  that  bound  him  in  his  dark  abode 
Was  riven,  and  forth  he  strode,  triumphant 
O'er  the  fflobe ;  veiUng  his  hideous  form, 
And  smile  demoniac,  neath  that  smooth  disguise 
"rbat  first  brouffht  sin  and  ruin  on  mankind. 
He  spake :  wild  spirits  filled  the  air,  the  earth, 
The  sea.    First,  Murobk  came ;  his  right  hand  red 
With  the  pure  blood  of  his  young  brother's  hearti 
For  which  his  own,  in  every  age  and  clime. 
Hath  deeply  paid.    *  Cursed  art  thou!'  said  God, 
And  set  his  mark  upon  the  murderer's  brow. 

Next,  came  Remobsb,  with  cold  and  rayless  eye^ 
His  pab  lip  quivering,  as  the  retrospect 
Of  crimes  unpardon^  darkened  memory's  page; 
An  exile  from  his  God,  spurned  by  his  race, 
To  nature'e  wildest  solitudes  he  fled  ; 
Those  sunless  depths  by  human  feet  untrod. 
Where  coiled  the  bisaing  serpent  in  his  path. 
And  nameless  things  of  horror  met  his  view. 
Where  poisonous  weeds  in  tangled  massee  hung 
O'er  the  green  boeom  of  the  stagnant  pool| 
Rife  with  disease,  and  death.    Such  was  his  home ; 
Shrinking  beneatn  the  hemlock's  baleful  shade^ 
In  savage  gloom,  he  brooded  o'er  the  past. 

« 

His  step  was  followed  by  Dxspaxb.    The  world 

Had  scorned  him ;  his  impassioned  soul 

Had  deeply  drank  at  learning's  sacred  fount; 

But  fame's  deceitful  smile,  dark  envy's  sneer. 

The  loss  of  wealth,  the  treachery  of  friends^ 

Joined  with  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love, 

Came  o'er  his  heart,  as  sweeps  the  siroc  blast 

O'er  fields  of  richest  bloom,  leaving  behind 

'The  blackened  wreck  of  nature's  brightest  things. 

To  quell  the  anguish  of  his  throbbing  breast. 

He  sought  the  shrine  where  wild  Intemperance  draina 

The  Circean  bowl  of  deep  forgetfiilness. 

Through  his  ^oung  veins  the  insidious  poison  ran, 

With  pnrenzied  eye  he  wildly  gazed  around : 

Life  seemed  to  him  a  blank,  a  cheerless  void ; 

No  friendly  hand  was  near  to  stay  his  course^ 

No  kindred  spirit  whispered,  '  Live  for  me !' 

He  grasped  the  blade  of  death,  and  sealed  his  doom. 

Next  came  Rxvxhob.    Beneath  his  lowering  brow 
Flashed  forth  his  kindling  eye  with  fearfiil  glares 
As  bursts  the  lightnina  from  the  sable  cloud. 
**'  hand  hath  grasped  the  victim  of  his  wrath, 
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High  o'er  his  head  the  glttterinff  eteel  is  nised  I 
The  cry  for  morcy,  the  denial  fierce, 
Are  mingled  with  ufe'e  last  convulsive  gasp : 
Revenge  exulting,  gases  on  the  deadi 

What  form  is  that,  which,  wild  as  lightning's  flash, 

Sweeps  o'er  the  plain  1    'Tie  Wak — insauate  War  1 

Wieldinff  his  massive  spear  with  mighty  grasp; 

He  goads  his  fiSry  steed  o'er  yon  hold  heightii 

That  meet  the  brow  of  heaven  \  the  trumpet's  blset 

Hath  drowned  the  widow's  shriek,  the  orphan's  wail ; 

Oh  \  what  to  him  are  nature's  holy  ties? 

Ambition  points  to  victory,  and  fame ; 

He  treads  e'er  slaughtered  millions  to  a  throne^ 

And  grasps  a  sceptre,  red  with  human  blood  I 

While,  basely  cowenng  at  the  tyrant's  feet, 

With  smiles  deceitful,  and  obsequious  phrase^ 

Haughtv  Rbbbluon  and  dark  TasAsov  bow, 

Vefling  beneath  sobmissbn's  humble  guise 

The  furious  fires  that  wildly  raged  within. 

United,  only  in  the  bands  of  vice, 

They  watch  in  secret  when  and  where  to  q}eed 

The  bolt  commissioned  with  their  sovereign's  doom. 

While  meaner  parasites,  those  gaudy  things 

That  flutter  round  the  blaze  of  royalty, 

Vila  mercenary  wretcheau  who  for  gold 

Would  sell  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God, 

Tea,  swear  allegiance  to  the  powers  below, 

To  buy  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease. 

Submissive  wait  to  aid  the  work  of  death. 

Stealing  beneath  the  shadowy  veil  of  night. 
With  noiseless  step,  pale  JaAtxtusr  is  seen. 
His  breast,  by  wild  conflicting  passions  torn. 
Heaves  with  deep  anguish,  as  the  withering  thought 
Comes  o'er  his  heart,  that  she,  his  dearer  Mif, 
The  treasured  idol  of  his  soul,  is  false  I 
Yea,  false  to  him,  whose  life-blood  is  her  own  I 
Blinded  with  rage,  he  madlv  rushes  forth ; 
His  haughtv  foe  hath  proudly  crossed  his  path, 
Their  eyes  nave  met  I    The  fierce  volcano  s  flame 
Ne'er  fushed  more  wildly  than  his  furious  glance. 
No  more  1    'Tis  done,  the  double  deed  of  death ! 
The  reeking  steel,  red  from  his  rival's  heart, 
Is  quivering  now  within  her  heaving  breast 

From  out  the  mnrky  den  of  dark  Intemperance^ 
Rush  forth  a  frantic  throng,  whose  revels  foul 
The  breath  of  heaven  taint.    Like  the  wild  forms 
That  people  Hecla's  shades,  they  flit  along^ 
Their  eye-balls  gleaming  with  unholy  fires ; 
Riot,  and  folly,  thefc^  and  lawless  love^ 
In  fiendish  revelry  discordant  ioin ; 
While  haggard  jguilt,  laden  with  nameless  crimes^ 
With  fearrecoiUng,  shrinks  to  his  vile  den. 
Trembling  as  if  stem  justice  met  his  view. 

False  Plbasusb,  too,  in  tinselled  garb  is  there  i 
With  limbs  half  veiled,  and  gestures  wild  and  strange^ 
She  lightly  bounds  in  the  lascivious  dance. 
Around  her  bold  unblushing  brow  is  wreathed 
The  deadly  night-shade,  with  the  curling  vine. 
Twined  with  nefarious  flowers  of  poisonous  breath, 
Their  fiSrv  eye,  keen  as  the  basalisk's 
Who  marks  nis  prey,  flashes  with  sulphurous  light  i 
False  as  that  flame  which  quivers  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  dark  oblivion,  tempting  to  destroy. 
Mysterious  power !  Men  shudder  as  they  gaxs, 
Despise,  but  own  her  fascinating  spelL 
As  bursts  the  deafening  thunder  of  applanse, 
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The  shameless  votary  of  folly  kneels, 

And  claims  the  worthless  wreath  of  public  fame  I 

Last,  in  the  train  of  human  misery, 

Unconscious  Madncss  rushed.    The  storm  that  bati 

On  his  unsheltered  head  and  naked  breast, 

Was  calm,  to  that  which  wildly  raged  within. 

All  the  base  passions  that  deform  Uie  soul, 

By  turns  usurped  departed  reason's  throne. 

His  rolling  eye,  red  as  the  meteor's  flash, 

In  fierce  defiance  strangely  glanced  around  | 

While  his  herculean  frame  dilated  rose, 

As  if  exulting  in  its  giant  strength. 

Uprooted  trees  were  strewn  across  his  path  i 

The  remnants  of  his  sanguinary  meal, 

Still  warm  with  life,  lay  scattered  at  his  feet 

They  caught  bis  eye  I    Not  ^Etna's  wildest  roaf 

E'er  came  more  deep  than  his  demoniac  laugh  $ 

As  rolls  the  distant  thunder  on,  it  ceased. 

Slowly  the  maniac  sought  the  silent  shade, 

And  calmly  looked  upon  the  setting  sun. 

'Tfutu  art  my  GodF  he  said,  with  trembling  voicei 

And  humbly  bent  that  wretched  one  in  prayer. 

It  was  his  last.    Exhausted  nature  sank. 

Loosed  was  the  silver  chord  i  the  golden  bowl 

Was  broken  at  the  fount  1    His  bosom  heaved 

With  one  convulsive  throb  —  then  all  was  o'er 
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*  Oh  I  when  wilt  thou  return 

To  thv  spirit's  earlv  love  1 
To  the  uesnness  of  the  morn. 

To  the  stillness  of  the  grove  1 

•         •         •         * 

Oh  !  thou  hast  wandered  long 

From  thy  home  without  a  guide, 
And  thy  native  woodland  song 

In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died  V  Mmn  Haiuwtf 

Iff  a  pretty  village  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  couoties  in  the 
state  of  New- York,  there  stood  a  lovely  dwelling,  so  concealed  from 
the  public  road  by  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  trellis  work,  that  it  failed 
to  excite  the  admiration  it  deserved.  Of  the  thousand  and  onestran- 
gers  who  passed  it  in  the  stage  every  summer,  not  one  ever  bestowed 
a  second  look  upon  it,  or  a  second  thought.  How  could  they  ima- 
gine the  beauty  that  reigned  without,  or  the  comfort  that  dwelt 
within?  They  could  tell  nothing  of  either,  till  they  passed  through 
the  wicket  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  stepped  upon  the  small  green 
in  the  rear :  then  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  smiling  meadow, 
sloping  down  to  the  margin  of  a  clear  rivulet ;  and  beyond,  the  darkp 
old,  everlasting  woods  ;  all,  all  spoke  of  beauty  and  of  peace. 

A  lovely  dwelling,  in  a  pretty  village,  in  a  beautiful  county  I 
Surely  some  very  pretty  girl  must  have  dwelt  therein  ?  No ;  the 
beauty  of  that  habitation  was  alt  in  external,  inanimate  objects.  Evea 
the  domestic  animals  around  it,  not  excepting  the  old  negroeot  wera 
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*fiMrtal  homely ^*  (to  use  a  homely  phrase.)  Of  the  two  cows,  one 
liad  a  crumpled  horn  ;  the  other  had  no  horns  at  all :  one  was  rusty 
black,  speckled  with  white  ,*  the  other  was  dirty  white,  speckled  with 
black ;  they  had  no  pretensions  to  comeliness  ;  and  yet,  to  hear  the 
colored  woman  Judy  speak  of  them,  you  might  have  thought  them 
worth  tbeir  weight  in  gold.  Then  the  cat  was  a  gristly  old  creature, 
that  had  lost  his  ears  one  cruel,  frosty  night ;  and  his  mate  was  as 
black  and  as  cross  as  old  Judy  herself;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
establishment.  Not  to  say  that  they  were  cross  ;  but,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  the  '  folks'  were  ordinary  kind  of  people.  They  consisted 
of  an  old  widow  lady,  and  a  young  woman  she  had  brought  up ; 
Mrs.  Stanford  and  Miss  Harriet  Palmer.  These  were  then,  and 
for  seven  long  years  had  been,  the  only  inhabitants. 

The  younger  of  these  two  ladies  bad  passed  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  and  had  lost  that  charming  vivacity,  which  had  once  enlivened 
and  rendered  interesting  a  countenance  which  never  had  much 
claim  to  beauty.  Yet  she  was  still  considered  a  desirable  match  in  the 
country,  and  had  refused  several  good  offers  ;  and  the  village  gossips 
had  settled  it  between  themselves  that  she  would  die  an  old  maid. 
I  believe  she  thought  so  herself,  and  the  idea  did  not  seem  to  trou- 
ble her  peace.  But  there  was  something  lay  heavy  at  her  heart ;  no 
one  could Jook  into  her  large  dark  eyes  and  doubt  it.  When  I  said 
her  countenance  had  no  claims  to  beauty,  I  forgot  her  eyes :  they 
were  very  bright  once,  and  full  of  mirth ;  and  had  not  that  large, 
solemn  look  before  she  grew  thin,  and  turned  serious. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  Miss  Palmer  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
dependent;  for  she  had  some  property  in  her  own  right,  and  was  more- 
over a  distant  relation  of  good  Mrs.  Stanford  ;  who,  on  the  death  of 
her  only  daughter,  had  adopted  Harriet,  and  truly  had  been  a  mother 
to  her.  Harriet  was  an  excellent  girl,  and  repaid  her  kind  friend's 
care  with  steady  and  faithful  affection.  There  was  a  time  —  ah  ! 
now  we  are  eoroing  to  that  deep,  hidden  spot  in  poor  Harriet's  heart, 
from  whence  the  dark  waters  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  had 
flowed  over  her  innocent  life,  and  tinged  her  prospects  with  melan- 
choly. There  was  a  time  —  ah !  how  often,  and  in  what  varied 
cadences  of  sadness  and  of  grief,  have  these  few  words  been  uttered  ! 
Ther^  was  a  time,  I  say,  when  Harriet  Palmer  was  looked  upon  as 
the  future  daughter-in-law  of  the  good  widow  Stanford,  and  the  old 
lady  was  thought  so  warmly  to  promote  the  match  between  her 
only  son  and  her  young  proteg^,  as  to  be  the  real  cause  of  its  being 
broken  off  at  last.  At  least  the  neighbours  used  to  say  so,  reasoning 
en  the  contradictory  spirit  common  to  man ;  but  they  never  knew  the 
vights  of  it ;  nor  any  one  else,  except  Harriet,  and  the  one  other  per- 
son most  nearly  concerned. 

From  the  time  Charles  Stanford  first  came  here  from  school,  the 
young  people  had  been  regarded  as  lovers ;  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
conceal  their  affection  for  each  other.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  her  hap- 
piness, the  unpleasant  thought  often  occurred  to  Harriet,  that  Charles 
loved  her  more  for  his  mother's  sake  than  for  her  own.  She  fancied 
she  could  perceive  waverings  in  his  attachment ;  slight  inclinations 
toward  other  objects ;  and  she  formed  the  heroiq  resolution  of 
leleasing  him  from  aU  his  ties,  till  he  had  seen  more  of  the  world, 
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and  had  better  opportunities  of  forming  his  judgment,  and  suiting 
his  taste.  Of  course  the  youth  vowed  constancy  to  his  early  love ; 
but  she  was  resolute,  and  he  accepted  her  conditions  with  rather  less 
reluctance  than  she  could  have  desired.  They  were  both  to  be  as 
free  as  air.  '  And  yet  what  is  freedom  to  me  V  said  Harriet,  as  she 
gave  vent  to  her  grief  at  parting  with  him ;  *  I  can  never,  never  love 
any  one  but  you,  and  my  only  wish  is,  for  your  sake,  to  prove  that  I 
am  i^s  necessary  to  your  happiness  as  you  are  to  mine.  Return  to  me 
in  two  years,  and  tell  me  that  you  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
woman  whom  you  would  rather  call  your  wife  than  poor  Harriet 
Palmor,  and  then  I  shall  account  myself  the  happiest  of  mortals ; 
but  until  that  trial  is  passed,  how  can  I  know  but  that,  even  after 
marriage,  you  might  meet  with  one  better  calculated  to  make  you 
happy  ]' 

Charles  was  much  affected.  He  could  scarcely  tear  himself  from 
his  early  companion,  and  the  home  of  his  childhood ;  but  there  was  no 
resource.  Even  his  mother  urged  the  propriety  of  his  seeing  more  of 
the  world,  and  striking  out  some  independent  business  for  himself, 
before  settling  down  into  married  life.  And  so  the  gulf  was  passed, 
and  the  inexperienced,  enamoured  boy  was  launched  on  the  g^at 
ocean  of  the  world.  He  went  to  the  South ;  and  all  that  befel  him 
there,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  say ;  but  after  a  year's  absence, 
his  letters  told  plainly  enough  that  time  and  distance  were  working 
that  sad  change  in  his  affections,  that  they  are  too  often  known  to  pro- 
duce. His  morals,  too,  felt  the  fascinating  influence  and  dangerous 
effects  of  southern  manners,  producing  a  change  in  his  character  no^ 
so  easily  gathered  from  his  letters ;  though  Harriet's  clear-sighted 
affection  detected  symptoms  that  gave  her  sufficient  uneasiness ;  but 
what  could  she  do  1  Nothing —  but  hope,  and  pray,  and  half  reproack 
herself  for  having  suffered  him  to  depart '  without  a  guide.' 


Three  years  swiftly  sped  away ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  came 
a  hasty  letter  from  Charles  Stanford  to  his  mother,  still  deferring  the 
period  of  his  return.  Business  —  man's  never-failing  excuse  for 
want  of  punctuality  in  affairs  of  the  heart  —  business  was  imperative. 
He  expected  to  realize  something  handsome  in  the  ensuing  year. 
A  speculation  he  had  made  in  Texas  was  turning  out  very  lucrative, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  New-Orleans  for  that  distant 
land.  After  this,  his  letters  were  rare,  and  of  those  he  did  write, 
some  failed  of  reaching  their  destination,  and  all  were  hurried,  un- 
satisfactory scrawls.  His  friends,  however,  learnt  from  them  that  he 
was  a  frequent  traveller  into  the  more  southern  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic. 

Harriet  felt  that  Charles  was  lost  to  her  for  ever;  and  endeavored, 
in  the  strict  performance  of  her  duty,  and  above  all,  in  the  regulation 
of  her  own  affectionate  heart,  to  master  the  grief  which  preyed  upon 
her.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  forgotten  the  faith*- 
less  wanderer,  and  transferred  her  pure  affections  to  some  more 
worthy  object ;  but  this  was  not  in  Harriet's  nature  :  she  preferred 
the  uninterrupted,  sorrowful  remembrance  of  her  early  lover,  to  the 
heartless  ties  of  an  interested  marriage.    So  she  wore  avray  the 
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encumber  yourself  with  the  base-bom  ofispring  of  a  low-lived,  pra- 
fligate  woman  ]' 

'  You  call  her  hard  names,  mother.' 

'  Not  worse  than  she  deserves,  who  not  only  lives  in  infamy,  but 
abandons  her  helpless  child  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  with  which 
her  mother's  fault  has  sullied  her  very  existence.  I  want  words  to 
express  my  indignation.  Say,  what  has  become  of  the  worthless 
hussv  V 

*  Oh  1  mother,  mother,  she  is  dead ;  and  what  will  you  say,  when 
I  tell  you  that  your  unhappy  son  was  the  sharer  of  her  crime ;  the 
remote  cause  of  her  early  death  V  As  Charles  finished  speaking,  his 
voice  faltered  ;  and  leaning  his  hand  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  large,  sun-burnt  hand,  but  he  could  not 
conceal  that  he  was  weeping ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  sup- 
press them,  his  sobs  sounded  through  the  apartment.  His  mother 
was  thunder-struck.  She  sat  gazing  at  him  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment, with  her  mouth  half  open,  and  her  eyes  peering  at  him  over 
her  spectacles  :  so  that  Harriet  stepped  from  her  hiding-place  without 
observation ;  and  she  stood  in  silence  too,  gazing  at  them  —  the 
mother  fixed  as  it  were  in  astonishment ;  the  son  wrapt  in  remorseful 
grief.  '  Is  this  your  return  to  your  native  home,  poor  Charles  V 
thought  Harriet ;  and  at  the  sight  of  his  distress,  her  own  troubles 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten. 

The  little  g^rl,  whose  presence  had  given  rise  to  this  disgraceful 
disclosure,  had  crept  close  to  her  father,  and  resting  her  head  upon 
his  knee,  was  looking  vacantly  at  the  fire,  and  seemed  little  to  heed 
his  silence  or  his  sorrow.  It  is  probable  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  both. 

Harriet  drew  near,  and  seating  herself,  formed  one  of  the  group, 
making  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Stanford  to  keep  silence.  When  Charles 
looked  up,  his  eyes,  swollen  with  weeping,  rested  on  Harriet's  coun- 
tenance, so  changed  and  so  pale,  that  he  would  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised her,  had  she  not  greeted  him,  and  welcomed  him  home  in  a 
voice,  whose  sweetness  in  his  *  altered  heart  had  died  ;'  but  which 
now  came  upon  his  ear  like  some  long-forgotten  melody.  Shame 
and  contrition  were  his  portion,  when  he  looked  on  the  betrothed  of 
his  youth  ;  when  he  thought  of  the  wretched  girl  whose  partiality 
for  him  had  betrayed  her  into  sin,  and  disgrace,  and  death.  Again 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wished  for  death,  to  hide  him 
from  himself.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  disgusted  with  his  own  weak- 
ness, he  rose,  and  lifting  the  child  in  his  arms :  *  Mother,'  ho  said, 
'  but  for  the  claims  of  this  poor  child  on  my  protection,  but  for  a 
sacred  promise  I  made  her  dying  mother,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
thus  to  present  myself  before  you,  and  acknowledge  all  my  weak- 
ness ;  and  if  it  now  appears  that  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  charity,  and  calculated  too  confidently  on  your  indulgent  Sec- 
tion, I  can  only  crave  your  pardon,  your  blessing,  and  withdraw,  to 
seek  among  strangers  some  safe  asylum  for  the  being  I  have  pro- 
mised to  shield  from  infamy.' 

Mrs.  Stanford  was  silent  She  loved  her  son  ;  but  at  that  moment 
disappointment  and  displeasure  prevailed ;  for  in  all  her  doubts  and 
feara  regarding  him,  the  idea  had  never  entered  her  mind  that  he 
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woald  return  to  her  at  last  with  such  a  stain  on  his  reputation  as 
brought  disgrace  to  her  very  door :  and  so  the  pride  of  virtue  and 
maternal  love  made  a  sad  conflict  in  her  breast 

Charles  paced  the  floor  the  while,  till  the  unconscious  cause  of 
these  emotions  fell  asleep  on  his  shoulder.  Harriet  perceived  it, 
and  offered  to  relieve  him  of  his  burthen.  '  Let  me  take  her,'  said 
she,  quietly,  '  I  will  find  a  berth  for  her;'  and  the  little  daiic-haired 
stranger  was  soon  slumbering  peacefully  on  Harriet's  bed. 

Charles  then  seated  himself  by  his  mother,  and  took  her  hand  in 
silence.  *  Oh  I  Charles,  Charles,'  said  she, '  I  fear  you  have  been  a 
great  sinner  1'  but  she  wept  as  she  spoke,  and  her  son  felt  that  mercy 
and  forgiveness  were  stealing  into  his  mother's  breast,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  harsh  dictates  of  the  sterner  virtues.  A  long  explana* 
tion  followed,  during  which  the  kind  mother  spared  her  son  the 
reproaches  he  deserved,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  the  best  repa- 
ration he  could  make  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done,  was  the  having 
taken  charge  of  the  child,  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  conse- 
quences of  her  unfortunate  birth,  and  bring  her  up  in  religious  and 
virtuous  principles :  and  above  all,  to  keep  her  clear  of  that  wicked 
Roman  superstition,  to  which  it  seems  her  mother  had  been  bigoted, 
and  to  which  doubtless  might  be  attributed  all  her  back-slid ings. 

The  good  lady  had  just  come  to  this  most  satisfactory  conclusion, 
when  Miss  Palmer  re-entered,  leading  in  the  young  subject  of  their 
discourse  ;  and  as  it  chanced,  the  symbol  of  her  mother's  faith  was 
suspended  round  her  neck ;  the  cross  being  drawn  from  her  bosom, 
and  clasped  in  her  little  band.  Harriet  explained,  that  looking  upon 
this  appendage  roerelv  as  an  ornament,  and  wishing  to  examine  the 
workmanship,  she  had  offered  to  take  it  from  her  neck,  which  the 
child  resisted  strenuously,  and  had  held  it  fast  ever  since ;  but  not  a 
word  she  said  could  Miss  Palmer  understand ;  except '  no,  no,'  and 
'  papa,  papa,'  as  she  ran  to  the  door,  and  made  sigii^  that  she  wished  to 
return  to  the  parlor.  Her  father,  however,  comprehe'nded  her  lisping 
Spanish,  as  she  told  him  the  story  of  her  adventures  above  stairs ; 
and  in  explanation,  he  reluctantly  related  how  the  child's  mother,  in 
her  last  moments,  had  taken  the  cross  from  her  own  neck,  and  placed 
it  round  that  of  her  little  girl,  praying  Charles  to  give  his  solemn 
promise  it  should  never  be  removed  therefrom,  till  he  had  safely  and 
properly  provided  for  the  support  and  protection  of  her  infant 
daughter.  'And  now  I  have  redeemed  my  pledge,'  said  he,  and  he 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  child  in  her  native  Spanish ;  upon  which 
she  loosened  the  beloved  relic  from  her  little  neck ;  and  trotting 
across  the  room,  handed  it  to  Miss  Palmer. 

*  What  is  it,  Harriet  V  said  Mrs.  Stanford. 

'  It  is  a  small  golden  cross,  of  curious  workmanship,'  she  replied. 

'  A  symbol  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  then,'  said  the  old  lady. 
'  There 's  both  pollution  and  idolatry  in  it.  Throw  it  behind  the 
fire,  child  i' 

'  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  died  to  save  us,' 
said  Harriet,  in  an  humble  tone ;  '  of  him  who  bade  the  sinner  '  60| 
and  sin  no  more.'  We  need  not  worship  it ;  but  why  should  a  Chris- 
tian reject  it }' 
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Charles  Stanford  had  been  reinstated  in  his  house  for  nearly 
twelve  months :  his  mother's  kindness  and  his  native  scenes  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  something  of  his  former  self ;  but  to 
Harriet  Palmer's  heart  he  had  failed  to  win  back  his  way.  Her  affec- 
tion, so  unchanged  in  absence,  so  devoted  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
guileless,  guiltless  lover  of  her  youth,  seemed  to  fly  the  presence  of 
the  unprincipled  wanderer,  who  had  returned  bending,  as  it  were, 
under  the  weight  of  sin.     Not  for  such  as  him 

*  The  prayers  went  up  through  midnight's  cheerless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearnings  woke  mid  festal  throng  !* 

Not  that  reproaches  ever  passed  her  lips  :  they  would  have  led  to 
justification  on  the  other  side  —  to  the  discussions  she  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  With  steady  and  resolute  firmness,  she  opposed 
Charles'  first  steps  toward  a  renewal  of  their  former  intimacy ;  and 
in  like  manner  evaded  all  private  interviews,  and  confidential  com- 
munications ;  so  that  there  soon  was  a  tacit  understanding  in  the 
family  that  Charles  and  Harriet  were  to  be  no  more  to  each  other 
than  brother  and  sister.  The  neighbors  talked  the  matter  over, 
when  they  met  to  drink  tea  and  eat  short-cake,  and  declared  that 
Miss  Palmer  was  right ;  that  they  admired  her  spirit ;  and  there  was 
not  one  among  them  but  would  do  just  the  same  if  she  were  in  Har- 
riet's place  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  young  widow,  who  shook  her 
head,  and  looked  sentimental. 

■  It  was,  therefore,  quite  a  surprise  to  the  whole  neighborhood  of 
gossips,  when,  one  lovely  Sunday  morning,  at  the  close  of  winter,  a 
year  after  Charles  Stanford's  return,  he  was  seen  walking  to  church 
with  Miss  Palmer  on  his  arm  \  Of  course  it  was  soon  whispered 
round  that  the  young  couple  must  have  come  to  an  understanding  at 
last.  '  Young^  couple !'  exclaimed  the  sentimental  widow,  contemptu- 
ously; and  then  she  wonde'red  what  Mr.  Stanford  could  see  to 
admire  in  that  poor,  faded  girl,  Harriet  Palmer. 

The  subjects  of  these  observations  meanwhile  had  come  to  an 
understanding ;  and  that  walk  to  church  was  the  first  mark  of  Har- 
riet's favor;  the  first  proof  that  the  rigor  of  her  disapprobation  was, 
like  the  snow-drifls  on  the  hill  sides,  undergoing  a  thaw. 

On  that  particular  Sabbath,  the  communion  table  was  spread  ;  and 
when  the  old  and  beloved  minister,  in  his  robes  of  purest  white, 
approached  the  altar,  and  according  to  custom,  invited  those  who 
could  not  partake  in  the  ceremony,  to  remain  and  witness  it,  Harriet 
signified  to  Charles  her  wish  that  he  would  remain.  He  had  intended 
to  wait  for  her  outside  of  the  church  ;  but  he  obeyed  her  request 
without  hesitation  —  thinking  it  a  small  sacrifice  for  one  he  loved  so 
well ;  and  the  walk  home  alone  with  her  afterward  —  was  not  that 
a  sufficient  reward  ?  —  especially  as  Harriet  consented  to  take  the 
longest  way,  by  a  pleasant  path  they  had  often  trod  together  in  hap- 
pier days.  Charles  was  silent.  His  feelings  were  hushed.  His 
heart  had  found  its  resting  place  at  last,  and  he  cared  not  to  disturb 
the  heavenly  calm.  Harriet  was  the  first  to  speak  :  '  I  have  one 
more  condition  to  make  with  you,  dear  Charles  ;'  and  he  told  her, 
half  play  fully,  to  beware  of  conditions,  after  all  her  former  scruples 
had  cost  them  both.    But  there  was  a  firmness  of  will  about  Harriet, 
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which  with  a  difTerent  disposition  might  have  amounted  to  obstinacy; 
and  Charles  felt  that  her  mind  was  made  up,  when  she  told  him 
she  never  could  consent  to  be  his  wife,  till  he  had  undergone  so  com- 
plete a  reformation,  as  to  approach  with  a  pure  heart  the  altar  before 
which  she  had  knelt,  and  found  consolation  in  her  severest  trials. 
Charles  was  in  no  mood  to  harden  his  heart  against  her  pious  sug- 
gestions, and  he  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  serious  considera- 
tion. Need  it  be  added,  that  Charles  joined  the  church  of  which 
Harriet  had  long  been  a  valued  member,  and  that  for  the  few  years 
he  lived,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  atone  to  God  and  to  society,  for 
his  past  errors. 


LA    FRANCAI8E. 


ir  J.  AaoAMARiNi,  ▼.  a< 


t. 

Ma  ieune  Fran^aiM  is  passing  fair, 

^iih  witching  eyes  of  heavenly  blae, 
Which,  through  the  shade  of  clustering  hair, 

Sparkle  like  sapphires  bathed  in  dew. 
When  first  1  saw  '  ma  jcune  Fran9ai8e,' 

Her  finsers  touched  the  *  light  guitar,' 
And  'neath  the  moon  she  poured  her  lay, 

While  gazed  like  me  each  listening  star  : 

Ma  belle  FFan^aiae  I 

It. 

'Neath  that  soft  %ht;  her  face  upturned 

Shone  bright  with  mspiration's  beam. 
While  on  her  lips  the  numbers  burned 

Of  thy  wild  strain,  *  L'amante  du  Rheiros.' 
The  voice  was  sweet  that  poured  that  strain. 

Those  eyes  were  bright  when  turned  above} 
But  sweeter  tones  proclaimed  her  mine, 

And  brighter  eyes  confessed  her  love : 

Ma  chere  Fran^aise  I 

m. 
Seemed,  as  the  strings  it  lightly  kissedi 

That  little  hand,  '  the  mould  of  form  i' 
But  lovelier  far,  when  mine  it  pressed, 

With  lingering  clasp,  in  answer  warm. 
Like  fragrant  dew  'mid  that  soft  air. 

From  those  sweet  lips  the  numbers  fell ; 
But  sweeter  dew  I  tested  there, 

While  from  them  breathed  a  fonder  spell: 

Aim6e  Fran^aiM  I 

IV. 

With  gentle  rise  and  zone-curbed  bound, 

Swelled  soft  that  Hebe-moulded  breast ; 
Softer,  when  pillowed  there,  I  've  found 

A  houpy,  blissful  couch  of  rest. 
'  And  from  such  charms  man  ne*er  could  part, 

Metbinks  you  Ml  say,  my  reader  fair : 
1  gave  her  back  ber  wandering  heart, 

And  she  gave  me  —  a  lock  of  hair ' 

Fidsle  Pimn^M  I 
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Beautiful  Celia,  you  do  not  yet  know  your  tenderest  lover !  Your 
enchanting  beauty  has  collected  around  you  a  swarm  of  cringing  slaves, 
but  they  do  not  love  you.  How  little  must  you  comprehend  your 
own  value,  if  you  should  become  proud  in  consequence  of  their  atten- 
tions !  They  do  not  love  you,  Celia.  It  is  a  grosser  feeling  that 
animates  their  rivalry.  Each  one  of  your  charms,  in  their  eyes, 
promises  its  own  peculiar  zest,  its  own  peculiar  rapture.  These 
suitors  regard  you  in  the  same  light  as  Eve  considered  the  apple, 
which  appeared  to  her  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  yet  more  so  to  the 
taste.  But  J,  who  never  saw  you  with  my  physical  eyes,  I  can  only 
consider  you  with  my  mental  vision,  and  this  reveals,  beneath  your 
earthly  form,  something  more  beautiful  than  beauty  itself.  Flowers, 
pictures,  and  statues,  I  may  admire ;  but  this  heavenly  gift,  which 
elevates  your  visible  presence  as  much  above  all  other  beauties,  as 
an  angel  excels  a  butterfiy,  this  divine  possession,  entirely  captivates 
my  heart.  Without  flattering  you,  (for  wherefore  should  an  ethereal 
lover  a  genius  flatter  ?)  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  more  noble  ob- 
jects than  the  untiring  worshippers  of  your  youthful  charms  can  place 
before  you.  I  could  wish  to  inspire  your  heart  with  an  elevated  pride, ' 
that  will  place  you  far  beyond  each  rosy-cheeked  maiden,  in  whom 
either  nature  or  education  has  forgotten  to  elaborate  the  chiefest^ 
perfection  ;  whose  whole  history  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :* 
who  bloom,  are  plucked,  and  wither.  Reflect,  that  you  are  advancing 
to  an  age,  when  the  world  will  consider  you  either  with  approving  or 
censorious  eyes.  Your  beauty  will  attract  toward  you  an  attention 
of  which  mere  beauty  is  not  worthy.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  you 
should  learn  the  true  object  of  your  existence.  If  the  force  of  sym- 
pathy is  rightly  comprehended  by  me,  reflection  is  at  this  moment 
whispering  to  your  soul  that  which  I  now  think. 

Lovely  Celia,  the  whole  world  is  a  shadow  ;  a  reflection  of  immor- 
tality, which  alone  is  eternal  and  divine.  Your  soul  is  the  image 
of  the  divinity,  your  person  the  image  of  your  soul.  These  colors, 
these  graces,  are  the  lustre  with  which  it  invests  the  body,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  should  effect  its  proper  objects.  Beauty  is  a  pro- 
mise by  which  the  soul  is  bound  to  entertain  no  thought  that  is  not 
ereat,  noble,  and  elevating.  It  is  the  talisman  by  which  others  should 
be  made  attentive  to  the  lessons  of  virtue.  For  one  possessed  of 
beauty  should  be  a  tutoress ;  teaching  by  the  example  that  she  sets. 
Virtue,  which,  invested  with  beauty,  moves  among  mankind,  enters 
into  their  interests  and  passions,  and  is  plainly  to  be  observed  by 
them,  pleases  more,  touches  more  tenderly,  and  drives  its  arrows 
deeper  into  the  heart,  than  when  arrayed  in  all  the  imposing  wis- 
dom of  the  schools,  or  in  the  enchanting  diction  of  a  Richardson. 
Modesty  appears  more  engaging  when  it  blushes  upon  lovely  cheeks ; 
the  expression  of  feelings,  that  betray  a  gentle  disposition  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  sounds  more  sweetly  when  proceeding  from  ruby  lips ; 
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and  how  does  a  beautiful  eye  enrapture  us,  when,  beaming  with  ear* 
nest,  undissembled  emotion,  it  is  raised  in  prayer  toward  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  pious  reflections  that  well  forth  from  the  de* 
▼out  mind  are  revealed  with  a  bright  and  dazzling  splendor  in  its 
glances.  If  wisdom,  if  innocence,  if  humility,  if  the  noble  sentiments, 
which  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ  induces,  operate  with  all  their 
power  upon  hearts  already  softened  and  overcome  by  mere  personal 
beauty,  how  can  they  do  otherwise  than  admire  this  higher  excel- 
lence 1  And  in  each  elevated  soul,  from  admiration  will  arise 
love,  from  love,  emulation.  O,  Celia,  what  a  benefactress  to  mankind 
could  you  not  become  I  How  many  fools  you  might  shame,  who 
are  not  able  to  believe  that  unconquerable  virtue  may  reside  in  a 
tender  heart,  at  the  same  time  with  youth  !  How  many  could  you 
not  oblige  to  honor  Virtue  against  their  will !  How  many  who  once 
feared  her,  would  then,  attracted  by  your  charms,  view  her  more 
closely,  and  consent  to  worship  at  her  shrine  1  How  would  the  mere 
rarity  of  the  sight  attract  attention ;  the  world  would  believe  that  it 
was  an  angel  appearing  among  men,  to  teach  them  by  example. 
Then  perhaps,  beauty  and  wisdom,  when  united,  might  touch  those 
thoughtless  persons,  who  are  too  foolish  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake.  O,  Celia,  disappoint  not  the  design  of  the  Creator  who  formed 
thee !  Do  not  so  employ  the  graces  of  your  person,  that  they  will 
be  but  syrens,  inviting  us  to  death  I 

Forgive,  forgive,  oh,  beautiful  friend !  my  honest  earnestness.  I 
know  that  you  would  rather  lose  all  the  lustre  of  your  charms,  than 
that  a  moral  deformity  should  be  concealed  behind  so  beautiful  a 
mask  ;  the  venom  of  the  serpent  lie  hidden  beneath  the  flowers.  I 
see  even  more.  A  noble  thirst  for  knowledge  flashes  from  your  eyes: 
an  awakening  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  your  own  nature,  a 
crowd  of  lofty  presentiments,  excite  the  pulses  of  your  heart.  You 
despise  the  male  insects  which  flutter  around  you,  in  whatsoever 
garb  they  may  choose  to  glitter.  You  long  after  the  applause  of  the 
king  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  alone  dives  into  the  labyrinth  of 
our  inclinations,  and  alone  is  fitted  to  judge  of  our  actions.  With 
how  novel  a  beauty  will  you  enhance  our  now  deformed  world !  How 
much  will  the  friends  of  virtue  love  you  I  What  a  heaven  will  that 
fortunate  person,  to  whom  destiny  shall  award  you,  as  a  reward  for 
his  virtue,  find  in  your  possession!  How  blessed  will  be  the  lot  of 
those,  whom,  with  maternal  care,  you  shall  rear  in  the  paths  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  You  will  be  a  Byron,  in  your  youthful  days,  and 
a  venerated  Shirley,  when  the  hand  of  time  shall  whiten  your  locks  { 
and  although  ago  may  deprive  your  cheeks  of  their  roses,  it  wiU 
never  be  able  to  efi*ace  the  harmonious  expression  of  your  featores. 

II. 

Whbrefore,  oh,  Alceste  I  is  your  countenance,  which  Nature  in- 
tended for  the  expression  of  benevolent  feelings,  overshadowed  by 
a  cloud  of  discontent  1  Whence  those  impatient  glances*  those 
moody  frowns  upon  a  brow,  which  was  creatM  serene  and  smooth  t 
What  is  it  that  has  vexed  you  t 

'  All  mankind.  Men  are  monsters,  whom  one  must  either  hate  or  da* 
■pise.    Their  folly,  their  vice,  their  wild  fancies,  their  senselsss  djb 
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that  the  Creator  would  Buffer  this  world  to  exist  for  another  moment, 
if  he  did  not  find  therein  an  excellence  agreeable  to  his  sight,  a 
goodness  that  overbalances  its  evil  1     Do  you  believe  that  the  Son 
of  God  descended  in  vain,  to  collect  for  himself  an  unreal  congre- 
gation of  the  pious,  and  sacrificed  his  life,  that  thereby  the  ancient 
claim  of  Heaven  to  the  earth  might  remain  valid  %  Shame  upon  your 
unreflecting  indignation,  which  slanders  the  divinity,  when  it  only 
thought  to  censure  mankind  I     And  how  does  this  bitterness  toward 
your  fellow  creatures,  agree  with  the  benevolence  which  you  should 
yourself  manifest,  since  you  condemn  so  severely  the  want  of  it  in 
others  1     I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind,  as  long  as  you 
shall  find  them  deserving  of  your  hate.     But  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  even  an  insect  injustice.    If  then 
you  cannot  prove  your  charges  upon  each  and  every  individual,  and 
it  should  be  found  that  man  is  possessed  of  virtues  that  far  outweigh 
his  vices,  then  you  will  be,  according  to  the  judgment  of  your  own 
heart,  an  exceedingly  unrighteous  being,  and  no  one  will  less  will- 
ingly than  yourself  afler  such  conviction,  continue  to  thunder  forth 
censures,  thus  unmercifully,  upon   the  failings   of   your  brethren. 
Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  represent  your  conscience,  and  to  direct 
your  attention  to  yourself     Examine  your  past  life,  and  tell  me  then 
whether  you  can  deny  your  relationship  to  mankind  1     How  much 
folly  will  this  self-examination  disclose  in  your  own  bosom  1  Perhaps 
you  will  find  that  mankind  would  really  only  deserve  to  be  despised, 
m  case  each  one,  in  the  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  qualifications 
which  have  been  granted  to  him  for  his  improvement,  were  to  have  as 
many  faults   as   yourself.     I  see  how  ashamed  this  consideration 
makes  you.    I  will  not  press  you  farther  with  ray  arguments.    But  I 
hope  you  will  reflect  deeply  upon  the  precept  of  the  Divine  founder 
of  Christianity,  when,  with  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature,  he 
strenuously  exhorted  his  disciples  to  humility.     Humility,  or  self- 
knowledge,  is  the  best  antidote  against  a  misanthropy  such  as  yours, 
which,  it  is  true,  arises  from  an   inclination  toward  virtue,  but  is 
swollen  by  pride  into  a  passion  that  slanders  mankind,  and  is  a  species 
of  rebellion  against  Providence.  %.  t^  b« 
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SwHTLT  they  passed  along  the  desert  road, 
(Faithful  and  Christian,)  toward  the  blissful  bournai 
Though  many  a  thorn  their  tender  feet  had  torn, 

Ere  they  arrived  before  that  bright  afbode: 
And  foeifi  without,  and  foes,  alas  !  within, 

Beset  their  steps  through  all  the  weary  way, 

Still  journeying  onward,  did  they  sing  ana  pray, 
For  grrace  to  baf&e  all  the  snares  of  sin : 

So  passing  on,  with  hopeful  hearts  elate, 
They  reach  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 
Their  Lord  receives  them,  each  a  happy  guest, 

And  ravriad  welcomes  crowd  the  golden  gatel 

.   Oh,  that  their  pilgrim  seal  might  fire  our  road, 

Ana  wing  the  progress  of  our  souls  to  God  I 

JHtAmrjffwrit  (Mtm,)  «.  l. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Oh,  I  shall  live  for  ever  I  I  read  it  in  the  sky, 

Yea,  I  shall  live  for  e?erl  I  shall  not  wholly  die : 

I  see  my  home  in  heaven,  I  see  it  in  yon  cloud, 

The  stars  reveal  my  desUny,  in  accents  clear  and  loud  t 

Whene'er  sweet  music  cheers  me.  of  instrument  or  bird, 
I  feel  my  immortalitv,  as  if  the  gift  I  heard 
Proclaim*d  by  angel's  trumpet,  or  written  <  n  a  scroll 
I  saw  my  glorioua  destiny  —  what  happiness,  my  soul  I 

When  the  new  spring  is  decking  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  fields, 
Where  late  the  dreary  winter  had  set  his  icy  seals, 
A  new  assurance  fills  my  heart;  in  ecstacy  I  cry, 
*  Oh  no,  I  know  I  cannot,  I  cannot  wholly  die  V 

The  gaily-painted  butterfly,  emerging  on  the  wing, 
Seems  token  from  kind  Providence,  that  I  again  shall  spiing 
Prom  out  my  earthly  covering,  and  rise  to  upper  sky ; 
Then,  too,  I  think  I  cannot,  I  cannot  wholly  die ! 

|T  ia  night  on  earth,  but  heaven  looks  clearer  than  by  day; 
Tis  when  the  world  is  shaded,  we  see  the  distant  ray  : 
Our  mortal  passions  oft  conceal  the  higher  aim  of  man, 
As  the  aun  forbidB  us  longer  the  higher  stars  to  scan. 

'Tia  mostly  by  the  star-light  this  ecstacy  I  find; 

Then  thoughts  of  immortality  come  fittest  to  the  mind : 

The  earth  seems  sleeping  quietly,  and  other  worlds  arise, 

And  do  their  message  to  the  soul— the  soul  that  never  dies !  i.  w. 


THE    MISER, 


A     SKKTCH. 


*  TiUBa  is  that  seattereth  and  jet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
ia  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.*  The  PEovsEst  or  Solohoii. 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  depict  the  life  of  the  good  man,  but  light 
mnd  shade  make  up  the  painter's  canvass.  I  knew  a  miser,  a  churl ; 
the  hereditary  bondsman  of  a  master  passion.  Seventy  years  of 
solitary  selfishness  had  procured  him  the  merited  contempt  of  the 
world.  It  is  easier  to  look  upon  the  boldest  villany,  than  upon  an 
inconceivable  littleness  of  soul.  His  enormous  wealth  was  like  a 
great  pool,  dammed  up  and  stagnant,  and  never  yielding  one  precious 
drop  to  fertilize  the  earth.  He  was  a  recluse,  a  stranger  to  the  ties 
which  bind  one  to  friends  and  kindred,  and  thence,  by  a  thousand 
sweet  linkings,  to  the  whole  family  of  man.  Possessing  nothing  in 
common,  and  living  supremely  to  himself,  he  was  a  constant  exem- 
plification that '  There  is  which  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.' 

As  the  epicure  revels  upon  a  rich  feast,  so  he  gloated  upon  his 
wealth.  Ah !  it  was  pleasant,  when  no  eye  was  mazing,  when  his 
doors  were  barred,  and  only  the  dim  light  stole  in,  which  he  regarded 
with  jealousy,  to  bring  it  forth  from  its  mysterious  cometB,dark  holes. 
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hidden  nooks ;  to  count  it,  to  recount  it,  to  touch  it.  Its  music  was 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  spheres.  He  thought  of  it  all  day  —  he 
dreamed  of  it  all  night.  It  was  the  solitary  idea  which  filled  up  his 
whole  soul  —  his  only  darling  —  his  life  —  his  light  —  his  poetry  — 
his  star.  His  existence  was  a  stagnant  pool,  a  dead  sea ;  no  breeze 
ever  stirred  its  waters  into  commotion.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
joys,  and  the  ambition  of  other  men,  were  narrowed  down  into  one 
hope,  one  fear,  one  joy,  and  one  ambition.  While  the  expansive 
energies  or  benevolence  of  some  minds  have  found  the  wo  rid  itself 
too  contemptible  a  theatre,  his  was  compressed  into  a  very  speck, 
a  point,  possessing  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough'  within  the 
limits  of  his  coffers.  From  that  sordid  prison-house  it  went  forth  on 
no  errands  of  mercy.  It  was  enough  that  the  same  bounds  which 
held  him  there,  a  willing  slave,  forbade  the  entrance  of  another. 

I  have  thought  that  a  mother's  affection  surpassed  every  other  pas- 
sion of  the  human  heart  But  I  considered  not  the  miser*s  unre- 
mitting, soul -en  grossing,  self-denying  love.  I  thought  not  of  the 
piercing  cry, '  My  ducats,  my  ducats,  my  golden  ducats  1'  more  agoni- 
zing than  that  of '  My  son,  my  son  !^  Like  a  fond  parent,  he  could  not  let 
the  light  of  his  eyes  go  from  him,  lest  the  image  that  he  loved  to 
gaze  on,  should  be  tarnished  ;  neither  would  he  barter  it  for  the  world's 
comforts.  He  knew  not  the  luxuries,  nor  even  the  commonest 
necessaries,  of  life.  The  premises  on  which  he  lived,  had  a  poverty- 
stricken  air.  The  house  presented  a  strange  contrast  with  the  gay 
tenements  of  his  neighbors.  No  cheerful  paint  adorned  it.  True, 
it  had  once  received  a  coat,  but  that  could  not  last  alway,  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  too  fearful  to  be  renewed.  Smoke  was  scarce  seen  to 
issue  from  the  chimney,  nor  ever  came  it  forth  in  a  rich,  dark  volume, 
but  in  a  lean,  curling,  silvery,  vanishing  streak.  Within,  all  things 
were  alike  cheerless.  The  one  inhabited  apartment  was  like  a 
prisoner's  dreary  cell.  There  was  no  sound,  save  the  voice  of  the 
cricket  from  the  hearth.  A  flock-bed,  a  few  broken  utensils,  a  table, 
and  a  chair,  in  the  last  stcrge  of  dissolution,  made  up  all  its  furniture. 

His  garden,  which  scarce  had  the  appearance  of  such,  con- 
tained a  few  scrubby  vegetables,  such  as  the  gardens  of  Nova 
Zembla  might  produce.  Yet  they  were  quite  enough  for  him 
who  was   guilty   of  a  worse    gluttony.     Some   fruit  trees    strug- 

fled  with  the  thin  soil,  but  the  fruit  scarcely  had  heart  to  ripen  ;  it 
ropped  withered,  or  worm-eaten,  on  the  ground.  The  very  dog 
looked  as  if  he  found  few  crumbs  beneath  his  master's  table.  Lean, 
cadaverous,  and  morose,  he  lay  snarling  on  the  threshold ;  he  was 
too  poor  to  bark  aloud.  And  yet  there  was  some  mysterious  sym- 
pathy, some  misery  of  his  own  to  brood  over,  which  kept  him  at  his 
post  Attached  to  the  premises,  was  a  cow.  She  was  a  very  pic- 
ture, and  chewed  the  perpetual  cud  of  despair.  Her  bones  were 
eloquent.  The  milk  which  a  generous  creature  yields  up  without 
stint  and  willingly,  appeared  in  her  case  a  very  robbery.  And  at  last 
the  horn-distemper  seized  on  her,  and  she  went  down  to  death.  He 
took  what  he  could  take  —  her  skin;  and  that  was*  depriving  the 
rattling  bones  of  all  which  they  possessed.  What  a  cow  I  Had  she 
fed  in  the  Pontine  marshes  ? '  So  any  one  might  have  thought  Yet 
she  starved  within  sight  of  the  neighboring  plenty,  and  when  every 
breeze  wafted  the  smell  of  clover  to  her  nostrils.     From  that  time. 
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DO  milk  erer  moistened  the  lips  of  the  miser.     He  had  a  fountain  of 
brackish  water,  and  in  that  he  dipped  his  earthen  mug. 

At  premises  so  forbidding  in  their  aspect,  the  unfortunate  man  and 
the  beggar  scarcely  had  the  hardihood  to  apply.  On  his  portals  were 
written,  as  in  blazing  characters,  Begone  !  To  unloose  his  purse- 
strings  would  have  been  more  hard  than  to  relax  the  polar  ices,  or  to 
unlock  the  iron  grasp  of  death.  Three  score  years  and  ten  did  he 
live,  and  in  all  that  time  he  never  knew  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
He  never  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  nor  listened  to  the  im- 
portunate voice  of  despair.  Did  the  sick  or  the  dying  man  lie  in 
bis  path-way,  and  accost  him,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  supplica- 
tions, and  leaving  him  to  some  good  Samaritan,  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

A  sister  lay  in  a  neighboring  town,  bed-ridden,  needy,  and  ready 
to  die.  She  pronounced  the  endearing  word  '  brother,*  and  said 
'  give,  give.'  But  the  '  genial  current'  of  his  soul  was  frozen.  With 
brows  contracted,  first  clenched,  lips  compressed,  he  shook  his  hoary 
head,  and  slowly  turned  upon  his  heel.  In  a  few  days  after,  she  was 
carried  to  the  grave.  He  followed  on,  and  shed  a  tear;  a  bright, 
sparkling,  affectionate  tear. 

With  his  neighbors  he  never  mineled  in  social  intercourse.  They 
beheld  him  only  in  the  distance,  and  with  scorn.  What  cared  he  for 
crops  whose  harvest  was  already  garnered  1  When  the  Sunday  bells 
rang  cheerily,  and  the  old  and  the  young,  their  faces  beaming  with 
gratitude,  flocked  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  devoutly  worshipped  at 
home.  He  had  an  altar  there,  a  glittering  altar.  With  greater  rapture 
tban  the  Christian  bows  down  to  his  God,  did  he  worship  his  gold, 
and  the  prayer  which  he  offered  up  was  this,  that  it  would  never 
leave  him  nor  forsake  him. 

He  lit  no  lamps,  he  burned  no  oil.  Was  there  not  light  enough  in 
the  day-time  to  perform  the  little  business  of  his  life  1  When  night 
came  on,  and  the  cold  windsof  winter  whistled  through  the  crannies,  he 
covered  up  the  embers  with  a  wise  economy,  and  slunk  away  into 
bed.  Twenty  times  in  a  night,  would  he  wake  up  in  trepidation. 
He  thought  he  heard  the  step  of  the  robber.  It  might  not  be,  and 
yet  it  might  be.  It  were  better  to  set  his  mind  at  rest.  So  he  rose 
up  shivering  from  his  couch,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  treasures,  then 
soothed  bis  heart  with  the  watchman's  cry,  '  All 's  well,  all 's  well.' 

Old  age  at  last  stole  upon  him,  and  the  time  arrived  when  in  the 
course  of  nature  he  must  die.  But  the  ruling  passion  was  strong  in 
death.  He  only  hugged  his  treasures  the  closer.  They  became  his 
bed-fellows.  As  the  sick  and  petulant  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
alone,  he  said  to  them,  *  Leave  me  not;  stay  with  me,  for  I  have  but  a 
short  time  to  live.'  His  hands  could  still  count  them  over,  and  when 
his  hands  were  palsied,  his  glaring  eye  could  still  drink  in  their 
splendor.  In  delirium  his  mind  wandered  —  but  not  from  his  gold. 
He  said  that  he  was  going  into  a  far  country ;  he  must  make  great 
preparations ;  he  must  provide  sacks,  and  an  escort  of  armed  men, 
tor  there  were  robbers  by  the  way.  Then  he  murmured,  I  know 
not  what,  confusedly,  of  treasures  on  earth  —  ah  I  how  much  better 
to  have  provided  treasures  in  heaven  -—  and  departed  to  bis  ovm 
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abode.    His  features  retained  their  expression  in  death,  as  if  a 
sculptor  had  carved  them  from  the  rigid  marble. 

Thus  he  lived  despised,  thus  he  died  unlamented.  His  negative 
virtue  was  his  positive  crime.  He  had  done  no  evil,  he  had  effected 
no  good.  No  friend  hung  with  solicitude  over  his  sick'  bed.  No 
mourner  followed  him  to  the  grave.  None  ever  had  occasion  to 
remember  him  with  afiection,  and  the  best  charity  was  to  forget  that 
he  had  lived. 

Such  a  life  who  would  lead  1  Such  a  character  who  would  envy  1 
Other  vices  admit  the  exercise  of  redeeming  virtues,  and  their  vic- 
tims we  love,  we  pity,  we  condemn.  This  cannot.  It  wraps  up  the 
whole  soul ;  it  lies  at  the  fountain-head  of  all  benevolence,  not  like 
other  vices  embittenng  the  waters,  but  actually  forbidding  them  to 
flow.  Few  indeed  are  so  entirely  the  slaves  of  the  accursed  lust  of 
gold.  Charity  suggests  that  even  these  are  laboring  under  a  mono- 
mania, a  mental  disease ;  and  that  as  we  pity  the  tenants  of  a  mad- 
house, so  in  their  case,  we  ought  to  pity,  yet  we  cannot.  But  if  few 
have  deserved  the  miser's  name,  with  its  intolerable  burthen  of  con- 
tempt, do  we  not  see  thousands  in  the  breathless,  eager  search  of 
gold;  sacrificing  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  the  prime  of  their 
manhood,  and  heroically  battling  for  it  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  as  if 
it  were  the  grandest  object  of  their  lives  ?  They  rise  up  early,  they 
retire  late ;  they  make  haste  to  gather  winged  riches,  and  at  last  old 
age  comes  on,  and  the  period  of  enjoyment  is  not  arrived. 

Oh  1  what  is  all  the  wealth  of  CroBSus,  if  we  have  not  the  heart  to 
let  it  flow  7  If  it  does  not  administer  to  the  refined  enjoyments  of 
our  nature,  if  we  stifle  the  rational  desires  of  the  heart;  how  are  we 
so  happy  then,  as  the  laborer  who  earns  his  daily  bread  1  The  sur- 
plus of  our  wealth  remains  unconverted.  The  prayer  of  Midas  is 
comparatively  realized.  We  touch  nothing  but  gold.  We  live  not 
while  we  live,  abstaining  from  what  renders  life  desirable ;  the  fes- 
tivity of  friends  —  the  delight  of  books  —  the  recreation  of  travelling 
through  foreign  parts  —  the  culture  of  the  arts  —  and  the  tasteful 
adornment  of  our  grounds.  How  few  cubic  inches  of  ductile  gold 
would  rescue  acres  from  thorns  and  briars,  and  render  them  beauti- 
ful as  the  gardens  of  Shenstone  ! 

But  what  is  all  the  wealth  of  Crcesus,  if  not  for  a  more  exalted 
purpose  ;  if  not  to  shed  on  others  the  beams  of  our  prosperity  and 
to  encourage  the  generous  emotions  of  the  heart  1  To  go  to  the 
houses  of  mourning,  to  the  abodes  of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  whose 
pangs  are  rendered  keener  by  penury,  to  succor  them,  and  smooth 
their  pathway  to  the  grave,  these  are  the  peculiar  privileges  and 
luxuries  of  the  rich.  Oh  I  '  for  treasures  of  silver  and  gold*  to 
indulge  in  somewhat  beside  empty  boastings  !  Ye  who  grope  in  the 
depth  of  poverty,  and  drink  the  world's  obloquy,  *  a  bitter  draught,' 
who  pray  with  intensest  earnestness  to  Heaven,  '  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,'  smiles  and  sunshine  should  scatter  your  darkness,  the 
spirit  of  joy  be  assumed  for  heaviness,  and  the  desert  of  your  hearts 
should  '  blossom  as  the  rose.'  Oh  1  who  would  hesitate  to  barter  his 
treasures  for  blessings,  or  for  the  gratitude  of  hearts  too  full  for 
utterance  1  Who  would  withhold  the  happy  gifl  which  is  'twice 
blessed'  —  which  *  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  V 

But  if  the  cheerful  giver  receives  no  return  for  his  benevolence. 
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nay,  if  evil  redounds  to  bim  for  good,  there  is  a  small  approving 
voice  within,  silent,  impalpable,  soothing  as  heart-melody.  Virtue 
has  its  ovm  reward.  What  though  no  trumpet  blazon  our  charities, 
though  *  our  left  hand  know  not  what  our  riffht  hand  doeth/  it  is 
enough  to  have  within  us  an  unblemished  mindi  and  to  be  acquitted 
at  our  own  tribunal. 


THE    BTING    ARTIST. 

Thb  air  was  faint  with  poiiime  of  the  flowen, 

And  the  aoft  nuisic  of  •  wind-hup  stole 

Through  slender  columns  to  the  fretted  roof  { 

The  sunset  hues  of  famed  Italian  skies 

Lit  with  a  glory  every  marbled  niche 

That  ahrined  the  ideal  of  the  eculptor'a  dreams. 

A  snowy  vase,  an  antique  gem,  from  which 

The  witnered  roses  fell,  stiMd  near  the  couch 

Of  one,  whose  dark  eye  flashed  with  spirit's  fire  i 

Half  chiselled,  lay  the  lifht  and  wavy  form 

Of  Muaic's  goddess ;  in  ner  hand  the  lyre^ 

A  fiowery  coronal  enwreaths  her  brow, 

And  oh,  that  look  I  —  as  if  she  listening  betnl 

Sounds  of  Elysiom.    The  dying  artist 

On  that  spiritual  beauty  bends  his  gsos^ 

Dreams  of  Athenian  Pnideas,  and  him 

Of  Crete,  who  hung  enamored  o*er  the  stone^ 

Until  his  clasp  had  warmed  it  into  life. 

A  thousand  visiona  cluster  round  his  heart ; 

The  paat  I  ~  the  lott  J   Oh,  madneaa  harbors  there  i 

'  Fame's  laurel  on  my  brow, 
An  icy  chill,  and  sickness  at  my  heart, 

A  longinff  to  depart 
From  this  sad  world,  what  boots  Fame'a  laurel  now! 

'  My  inspiration  gone. 
The  fountain  sealed ;  the  eye  in  whose  pure  light 

My  praises  sweetly  shone, 
Sleeps  an  unbroken  aieep  in  death's  cold  nightl 

*  T%ev  praised  the  marbled  form, 

And  gasea  with  wonder  oo  the  sculptoi's  ar^ 

Sit  knew  his  soul  wss  warm, 
And  that  her  image  nestled  in  his  heart. 

*  And  when  the  Parian  stone^ 

With  lips  half-parted,  seemed  to  move  with  lift^ 

She  felt  'twas  love  alone. 
That  chiselled  aught  ao  like  his  promised  wife. 

'  The  feverish  dream  is  past, 
Broken  the  heart,  just  when  the  goal  is  won  t 

The  struggle  cannot  last  \ 
No  voioe  is  welcome,  now  that  hers  is  gone. 

*  Spirit  of  beauty  I  atill 

Thy  visiona  linger  round  their  wonted  hatmt, 

And  wild,  aweet  warblings  fiH 
Mine  ear,  whUe  they  a  holy  requiem  chant 

'  I  go,  that  rest  to  find 
Which  here  I  knew  not,  casting  from  my  brow 

Fame*s  laurel  to  the  wind, 
Alas  I—  das!  —  what  boots  the  trophy  now  1  j.  a 
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'  Sin,'  says  an  eminent  divine, '  is  the  transgreBsion  of  the  law,  and 
is  the  cause  of  all  existing  misery/  We  may  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  cause  of  all  misery,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  In  nearly  all  cases,  we  transgress  through  ignorance ;  igno- 
rance of  our  true  interests,  or  of  that  which  constitutes  our  real  hap- 
piness. Man  was  created  upright,  but  he  has  '  sought  out  many  in- 
yentions,'  and  the  first  act  of  disobedience,  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
was  occasioned  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  With  this  inherent  and 
universal  longing,  with  what  propriety  shall  we  accuse  him  of  per- 
verse ignorance  on  subjects  connected  with  his  moral  and  physical 
happiness  Y  It  is  even  so.  He  may  grasp  the  field  of  science, 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
ascend  into  the  higher  regions  of  air,  in  short,  lay  open  the  great  book 
of  nature,  whereonevery  page  are  blended  the  sublimest  truths  with 
all  that  can  gratify  the  eye,  or  delight  the  taste.  He  may  cultivate 
the  intellect  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  in  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  consume  the  midnight  oil,  or  endure  the  most 
fatiguing  and  laborious  researches,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  his  ti'ue  and 
best  interests,  or  of  the  simple  laws  that  govern  and  animate  his 
organic  system.  He  cannot,  however,  neglect  or  violate  those  laws, 
without  sooner  or  later  feeling  the  effects  of  such  violation.  '  The 
longer  we  live  in  this  world,'  says  Dr.  James  Johnson, '  and  the  more 
narrowly  we  watch  the  ways  and  the  fate  of  man,  the  more  we  shall 
be  convinced,  that  vice  does  Tiot  triumph  here  below ;  that  pleasure 
is  invariably  pursued  by  pain;  that  riches  and  penury  incur  nearly 
the  same  degree  and  kind  of  taxation  ;  and  that  the  human  frame  is 
as  much  enfeebled  by  idleness,  as  i(  is  exhausted  by  labor.'  The 
body,  which  is  the  habitation  of  the  soul,  is  not  beneath  the  conside- 
ration of  the  sage. '  Man  was  created  in  the  express  image  of  his 
Maker;  shall  he  then  neglect  the  workmanship  ot  His  hands,  or  wil- 
fully abuse  his  prototype  1  He  who  affects  to  despise  the  casket  that 
contains  the  gem,  errs  equally  with  the  epicure,  who,  in  tones  of 
sensuality,  exclaims,  '  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  Both  act 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  both  must  pay  the  penalty. 

Many  persons  seem  tu  think  an  attention  to  health  amarkof  effe- 
minacy  of  character.  The  man  who  boasts  of  never  '  doctoring  a 
cold,'  will  yet  loudly  lament,  if  he  go  through  life  subject  to  chronic 
complaints,  that  render  life  less  a  blessing  than  a  curse*  Now  if 
that  man  had  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  of  his  anatomical  and 
physiological  structure,  of  the  derangement  that  a  single  cold  can 
produce  in  the  vital  organs  of  life,  we  confidently  assert,  that  so  far 
from  boasting  of  his  neglect,  he  would  anxiously  aid  his  physician 
in  i^storing  the  excited  organs  to  a  healthy  action.-  If  we  should 
sedulously  inquire,  in  each  particular  instance,  into  the  cause  of  the 
•icknesB,  pain,  and  premature  death,  or  derangement  of  the  corporeal 
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frame,  in  youth  and  middle  life,  which  we  see  common  around  us,  and 
endeavor  to  discover  whether  it  has  originated  in  obedience  to  the 
physical  and  organic  laws,  or  sprung  from  infringement  of  them,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  how  far  bodily  suffering  is  justly 
attributable  to  imperfections  of  nature,  and  how  far  to  our  own  igno- 
rance, and  neglect  of  divine  institutions.  We  do  not  ask  men  to  be- 
come anatomists,  or  botanists,  or  chemists  ;  although  if  time  and  in- 
clination led  to  such  pursuits,  they  would  find  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage ;*  but  we  do  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  understanding 
their  physiological  structure  ;  and  though  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  none,  for  it  may  possibly  sti- 
mulate its  possessor  to  acquire  more. 

When  we  consider  *  what  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ;'  how  delicate 
the  machinery,  and  how  various  and  complicated  the  springs  of  ac- 
tion ;  how  liable  to  become  deranged  and  thrown  into  disorder ;  how 
fine  and  sensitive  the  parts  that  compose  the  whole ;  well  indeed 
may  we  exclaim,  with  the  good  old  Dr.  Watts  : 


'  Stranse  that  a  harp  of  thousand  atrioga 
Should  keep  ia  tune  ao  long  V 


But  when  we  look  a  little  farther,  and  consider  the  ignorance  that 
exists  among  all  classes  on  this  subject,  and  the  abuses  to  which  the 
healing  art  is  subjected,  even  by  its  own  members,  exclusive  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  science,  we  wonder  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  evil  can  be  remedied,  is  for  people  to  in- 
form themselves,  as  we  have  before  said,  of  their  physical  structure, 
in  connection  with  physiology.  They  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  pretensions  of  physicians,  and  they  will  learn  to  discriminate 
between  the  man  of  science  and  humanity,  whose  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  human  system,  and  to  the  melioration 
of  their  distresses  ;  and  the  superficial  student,  who  probably  never 
was  in  a  dissecting  room,  whose  knowledge  is  merely  from  books, 
and  those  of  the  fewest  possible  number ;  or  the  unblushing  quack, 
who  comes  armed  with  a  powder  of  lobelia,  and  a  cup  of  Cayenne 

Sepper  infusion,  to  cure  the  '  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is  neir  to.'  We 
o  not  claim  for  ourselves  or  brethren  infallibility.  Human  judg- 
ment is  liable  to  err,  and,  '  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,' 
but  by  employing  none  but  men  who  have  received  a  regular  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  duly  experienced,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 


*  '  Tnaidea  of  men  in  general  being  taught  natural  phiioaophv,  anatomy,  and  physio- 
logy, political  economy,  and  the  other  aciences  that  expound  the  iDatural  laws,  haa 
been  aneered  at,  aa  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculoua.  But  I  would  aak,  in  what  occupa- 
tiona  are  human  beinga  bo  urgently  engaged,  that  they  hate  no  leintre  to  beatow  on 
theCreatofa  lawal  A  courM  of  natural  philosophy  would  occupy  aixty  or  aeventy 
hours  in  the  delivery;  a  course  of  anatomy  and  pnyaiology  the  same ;  and  a  course  of 
phrenology  can  be  delivered  pretty  full  y  in  forty  hours !  These  twice  or  thrice  repeated, 
would  serve  to  initiate  the  student,  so  that  he  could  afterward  advance  in  the  aamcpatha, 
by  the  aid  of  observation  and  books.  Is  life,  then,  so  brief,  and  are  our  houra  so  urgently 
occupied  by  higher  and  more  important  dutiea,  that  we  cannot  afford  these  piitancea  of 
time  to  lc*arn  the  laws  that  regulate  our  eziatencel  No  I  The  only  difficulty  ia  in  ob- 
taining the  de»ire  for  the  knowledge  {  for  when  that  is  attained,  time  will  not  be  want- 
ing. No  idea  can  be  more  preposteroua,  than  that  of  human  beinga  having  no  time  to 
study  and  obey  the  natural  inatitutionF.  These  lawa  punish  so  severely  when  neglected, 
that  they  cause  the  offender  to  loaa  ten  fold  more  time  in  undergoing  hia  chaatisemeot 
tkan  would  be  requisite  to  obey  them.*  Comsb  om  thb  CoMsTiTuneM  er  Maw. 
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having  availed  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  skill  or  knowledge, 
in  warding  off  the  fatal  blow,  and  of  palliating,  where  recovery  is 
impossible. 

Again,  we  do  not  war  with  the  articles,  but  with  the  men  who  use 
them.  Lobelia  and  red  pepper  are  valuable  components  of  our 
materia  medica,  but  there  are  many  other  articles  equally  as  good. 
Arsenic  is  useful  in  some  cases,  but  should  we  on  this  account  prescribe 
it  indiscriminately  1  In  diet,  who  has  not  observed  that  certain  arti- 
cles will  at  one  time  afford  wholesome  nutriment,  and  at  another 
time  occasion  much  inconvenience  1  What  agrees  with  one  person, 
disagrees  with  another.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that '  what 
is  one  man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison/  Are  Cayenne  pepper, 
then,  and  lobelia,  the  only  objection  to  this  general  rule,  or  can  peo- 
ple be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine,  that  one  set  of  remedies,  will  cure  at 
all  times,  and  all  diseases  1  Does  not  nature  teach  them  differently  % 
We  know  that  those  who  employ  those  remedies,  use  every  effort  to 
make  converts  to  their  absurd  views,  and  with  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vails on  subjects  connected  with  medical  science,  this  is  no  difficult 
task.  It  is  not  alone  the  uneducated  or  the  ignorant,  so  called,  who 
become  the  dupes  of  these  charlatans;  but  men  of  the  soundest 
minds,  and  most  extensive  acquirements,  whose  judgment  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  are  indisputable,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deluded  by  gross  quackery.  Men  who  boast  of  never  having  made 
a  foolish  business  transaction,  do  not  hesitate  to  place  their  own  lives, 
or  the  lives  of  their  dearest  connexions,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
quack,  who  leads  captive  not  only  silly  women,  but  also  silly  men. 
'To  what  can  we  attnbute  this  recklessness,  but  to  a  most  unpardon- 
able ignorance  of  the  human  system  1  Were  men  to  bestow  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  time  spent  in  considering  how  they  may  jump 
into  a  fortune,  by  some  sweeping  speculation,  to  an  investigation  of 
their  own  frames,  on  the  soundness  of  which  depends  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  very  riches  they  are  struggling,  right  or  wrong,  to  obtain, 
we  should  no  longer  be  overrun  with  the  thousand  miserable  pre- 
tenders to  medical  science,  with  which  we  are  now  infested.  I  said 
thousands,  but  their  name  is  legion  !  —  from  rain-water  and  steam 
doctors,  down  to  the  latest  and  most  absurd  of  all  humbugs,  homceo- 
pathy.  But  people  will  learn  in  time  —  afler  a  few  more  lives  have 
been  sacrificed ;  and  if  the  man  of  science  pines  in  neglect,  while 
the  shameless  empiric  rides  in  his  carriage,  let  him  console  himself 
that  the  evil  will  one  day  work  its  own  cure. 

Dr.  TicKNOR,  in  his  late  works, '  Exposition  of  Quackery,'  has 
labored  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  has  ably  exposed  most  of  the  quackery  that  at  present  exists. 
Such  works  are  much  needed,  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  profession,  and  of  the  public,  for  this  plain  and  comprehen- 
sive treatise.  We  do  not  fear  men  becoming  too  wise,  or  that  our 
profession  will  suffer  by  it.  We  believe  that  physicians  are  oftener 
foiled  in  practice,  from  the  ignorance  of  mothers  or  nurses,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  They  think  it  very  fine  to  *  cheat  the  doctor,*  by 
throwing  away  medicines  that  taste  unpleasantly,  or  produce  nausea: 
and  we  think,  too,  that  medical  men  are  greatly  to  blame  for  much  of 
this  ignorance.    Let  a  physician  explain  to  his  patients  or  attendants. 
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the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  action  of  the  remedies  he  proposes 
to  use,  and  most  persons  will  comprehend  him.  I  grant  that  this  will 
not  always  be  the  case ;  magic  and  mystery  possess  singular  influ- 
ence over  some  minds,  and  physicians  too  often  taking  advantage  of 
this  credulity,  encourage  it  by  their  deportment.  If  such  physicians 
find  themselves,  in  time,  superseded  by  still  greater  mystifiers,  let 
them  not  complain ;  they  have  fostorea  a  love  for  the  marvellous, 
and  must  feel  the  effects  of  credulity. 

Our  author  inquires :  '  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  send  a  watch 
to  a  stone-mason  to  repair  V  And  we  continue:  'Would  he  entrust 
the  burlding  of  a  Grecian  temple  to  a  wood-cutter,  or  send  a  Latin 
thesis  to  an  ignorant  peasant  to  translate  V  Yet  we  every  day  see 
men,  self-styled  doctors,  who  three  months  previously  were  behind 
counters,  or  in  the  work-shop,  and  ignorant  of  all  but  the  rudiments 
of  education,  prescribing  with  consummate  effrontery  at  the  bed-side 
of  helpless  infancy,  or  prostrate  adult  nature.  Who  are  to  blame  for 
this  1  Not  the  quack,  certainly ;  for  if  he  found  no  support,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  return  to  his  original  obscurity ;  out  those 
who  employ  him,  and  who  think  a  doctor  is  a  doctor,  authorized  or 
unauthorized.  It  is  really  not  more  disgusting  to  the  physieian  to 
read  the  senseless  puffs  of  empirics,  than  to  see  the  avidity  with 
which  their  medicines  are  sought  after,  and  without  knowing  an  arti- 
cle of  which  they  are  composed,  greedily  swallowed.  They  will 
thrust  aside  medicines  of  known  and  tried  efficacy,  compounded  by 
a  careful  pharmacopolist,  for  the  new  and  the  unknown,  and  these  in 
their  turn  must  give  place  to  something  else.  None  but  a  practitioner 
would  believe  the  amount  of  prejudice  and  credulity  that  prevails 
among  maukind  on  these  subjects ;  and  many  times  he  would  aban- 
don his  profession  in  despair,  did  not  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity urge  his  continuance  in  a  calling  that  costs  money  as  well  aa 
time  to  attain.  But  what  encouragement  does  the  physician  receive 
over  the  quack  ?  If  he  performs  his  duty  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich,  he  pays  a  heavy  tax ;  one  third  of  his  income,  at  least,  he  must 
consider  lost.  In  the  country,  where  physicians  are  not  so  well 
paid  as  day-laborers,  this  is  felt  with  peculiar  force  ;  and  when  we 
recollect  that  of  all  bills,  a  doctor's  is  paid  the  most  unwillingly, 
and  generally  the  last,  his  case  is  far  from  enviable.  But  money  is 
not  always  a  compensation  for  the  services  of  a  faithful  and  feeling 
physician ;  and  when  he  is  ungratefully  and  abruptly  discharged,  to 
make  way  for  a  pratender,  an  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  hia 
moral  sensibilities,  greater  than  the  thoughtless  and  prejudiced  can 
conceive. 

It  is  useless  to  urge,  that  cures  have  been  performed  by  empirics 
and  by  patent  medicines,  after  physicians  have  failed  to  succeed. 
Every  person-of  observation  is  aware  of  the  great  influence  which 
mind  possesses  over  matter,  and  of  the  power  of  faith.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  these  cures  are  generally  of  chronic  complaints,  and 
afler  the  patient  has  been  scientifically  treated.  The  cure  not  being 
immediate,  he  resorts  to  a  quack,  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  pre- 
decessor's skill,  and  claims  all  the  honor.  A  lady  had  been  for  many 
years  afflicted  with  a  scrofulous  complaint,  which,  not  occasioning 
much  uneasiness,  she  neglected.    At  length,  the  difficulty  increasing, 
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she  applied  to  a  physician  of  undoubted  skill.  The  remedies  he 
employed  were  operating  surely  but  slowly  on  the  system ;  too 
slowly  for  the  patience  of  the  lady,  who  discharged  her  physician, 
and  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  followed  the  honest 
calling  of  a  blacksmith,  but  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  seventh 
son.  He  had  already  performed  wonders,  and  people  now  crowded 
to  him  from  all  parts.  He  assured  his  new  patient  that  he  could 
cure  her  quicker  than  she  could  say  *  Jack  Robinson  /  and  that,  too, 
without  using  any  medicine  whatever.  Accordingly,  she  submitted 
to  his  manipulatione,  and  strange  to  say,  she  grew  decidedly  and 
rapidly  better  I  Now,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  this  lady 
or  her  friends  believe,  that  the  blacksmith  bad  no  hand  in  her  cure  ; 
which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  medicine  previously  administered 
having  had  time  to  perform  its  office. 

'  But  how  are  we  to  know  this  V  may  be  asked.  First,  by  recol- 
lecting that  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed,  and  that  with  the  last 
witch  buried  in  New-England,  expired  the  efficacy  of  charms  and 
incantations ;  and  in  the  next  place,  by  informing;  themselves  of  their 
own  natures.  We  have  heard  of  members  of  Congress  who  carried 
in  their  pockets  a  box  of  pills,  to  use  after  partaking  too  freely  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.     If  they  must  indulge  in  excesses,  this 

Sractice  is  probably  as  good  as  any  thej  could  adopt ;  but  with  all 
ue  deference,  we  would  observe,  that  if  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
afiairs  and  wants  of  the  nation,  as  of  their  own  structure,  alas  for  the 
government !  And  when  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  destroyed,  and 
they  become  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  with  its  numerous  horrors, 
they  will  find  that  the  effects  of  this  abuse  on  the  system  cannot  be 
removed  by  a  portion,  or  by  many  portions,  of  any  patent  medicine, 
however  highly  recommended. 

But  are  not  regular  physicians  becoming  convinced  of  the  ineffi- 
ct^cy  of  their  own  measures,  and  thronging  the  banners  of  steam  and 
homoeopathy. 

When  we  look  at  the  crowded  state  of  the  profession,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  these  pretended  conversions.  We  say  pretended,  for  no 
man  who  has  learned  his  profession  as  he  ought,  can  be  deceived  by 
such  ridiculous  monkery.  They  must  live,  and  it  is  easier  to  chime 
in  with  the  popular  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  consequently  pocket  the  loss.  Neither  is  it  strange,  if 
in  villages  where  three  or  four  physicians  would  be  able  to  attend  to 
the  ordinary  duties  of  their  vocation,  if  the  number  should  swell  to 
twenty  and  upward  ;  tbat  among  them  should  be  found  some  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  every  unfair  method  of  obtaining  patronage, 
whether  by  dishonorable  insinuations,  or  by  undercharging.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  last  method  would  be  the  least  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. If  a  man  has  occasion  to  engage  counsel  in  a  matter  of  inte- 
rest to  himself,  he  does  not  usually  inquire  who  will  undertake  it  the 
cheapest,  but  who  will  be  likely  to  do  him  the  best  service.  And 
what  is  property,  in  comparison  with  health,  or  even  life  itself? 

As  to  the  exclusiveness  that  prevails  among  many  of  our  brethren, 
we  will  observe  in  passing,  that  they  may  quarrel  with  ignorance,  and 
rail  against  quackery  as  much  as  they  will,  and  the  latter  will  retaliate 
by  ridiculing^leamed  quackery,  and  not  without  reason ;  but  until  our 
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learning  takes  a  practical  cast,  and  is  exercised  in  enlightening  the 
ignorant,  as  well  as  benefitting  tbem,  it  may  as  well  be  enclosed  in  a 
nut-sbell.  Any  jaggler  who  happens  to  recommend  an  article  which 
effects  a  cure,  will  oe  as  highly  thought  of.  We  leave  subjects,  how- 
ever, to  which  Dr.  Ticknor  does  ample  justice,  and  turn  to  another 
of  a  delicate  nature,  and  to  which,  like  our  author,  we  shall  barely 
glance.  We  have  a  becoming  respect  for  age,  and  when  united  with 
wisdom,  yield  it  all  due  reverence ;  but  we  assert,  that  this  feeling  is 
liable  to  be  abused,  and  that  a  practitioner's  merits  should  not  rest 
upon  his  age,  hut  upon  his  skill  and  scientific  knowledge.  To  a 
physician  thus  accomplished,  whose  attention  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  whose  mind  is  regulated  by  the  broadest  principles  of  liberalitf , 
every  year  will  bring  additional  information,  and  increased  tact  m 
the  treatment  of  diseases ;  and  to  such  a  physician,  the  junior  mem* 
bers  of  the  faculty  would,  I  am  happy  to  say,  be  proud  to  look  up. 
But  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  men  who  have  little  beside  age  to 
recommend  them,  make  their  experience  an  offset,  or  more  than  an 
offset,  to  science. 

In  the  country,  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  old  doctors  is  excessive. 
You  can  scarcely  persuade  people  that  a  faithful  student  in  one  of 
our  large  cities,  who  has  access  to  alms-house  and  hospital  practice, 
sees  more  diversity  of  practice  in  one  year,  than  an  ordinary  country 
practitioner  can  possibly  do  in  a  whole  life  time.  But  it  is  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  people  believe  this.  Their  idol  possesses  great 
experience,  while  many  of  the  commonest  diseases  he  knows  only 
by  name. 

For  some  eight  or  ten  years  after  gpraduating,  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  engaged  in  country  practice,  and  be  became  acquainted 
in  that  time  with  instances  of  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  in  men 
who  stood  high  in  favor.  A  neighboring  practitioner,  whose  vera- 
city is  unquestionable,  related  the  following  instance,  that  will  be 
scarcely  credited.  He  mentioned  to  an  old  doctor,  whose  '  expe- 
rience' was  lauded  to  the  skies,  that  he  had  used  with  great  success, 
in  a  particular  case,  the  prussic  acid  ;  and  inquired  if  he  had  ever 
made  use  of  the  remedy  in  the  same  disease.  *  O  yes,'  was  the  reply, 
'  frequently.'  *  In  what  proportions,  doctor,  did  you  administer  the 
acid  V  '  In  tea-spoonfuU  doses  !'  was  the  ready  answer.  Now  it 
was  evident,  that  this  man  of  experience  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  his  interrogator  took  the  liberty  of  enlight- 
ening him  on  the  subject.  A  few  instances  of  nearly  similar  igno- 
rance, fell  under  the  writer's  own  observation ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  notice  them,  and  our  design  is  merely  to  show  the  reader 
that  aged  ignorance  should  not  be  preferred  to  mature,  or  even  im- 
mature, science ;  that  when  a  physician  ceases  to  improve,  and  in- 
crease his  knowledge,  and  rests  entirely  on  the  experience  derived 
from  a  limited  practice,  he  should  retire  from  the  field,  to  make  way 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  so  far  approached  perfection,  as  to  think 
that  nothing  farther  can  be  learned.  The  new  lights  in  medicine, 
(botanic  and  steam  doctors,)  are  calling  loudly  for  reform.  In  this 
cry  we  cheerfully  join.  There  is  need  of  reform ;  but  let  this  reform 
be,  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  not  a  less ;  and  let  it  be  diffused 
among  the  people,  who  may  know  in  what  hands  tbay  place  the  pre- 
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cious  boon  of  health.  Our  medical  periodicals  are  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  are  not  adapted  for  the  general  reader,  who  would  find  but 
little  interest  in  them  ;  but  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  head 
of  every  family,  a  few  books,  as  text-books,  if  they  please,  not  as 
'domestic  medicines,'  like  Buchau*s,  in  which  every  mother,  and  even 
child,  may  study  to  their  own  advantage,  the  laws  that  govern  and 
animate  their  system;  the  causes  of  disease,  and,  it  may  be,  the  means 
of  cure.  Real  knowledge  is  always  modest,  and  the  mother  who 
learns  the  frail  and  delicate  nature  of  the  bodies  and  diseases  to 
which  her  little  ones  are  liable,  will  be  in  no  danger,  in  real  disease, 
of  undertaking  a  cure  herself;  and  the  knowledge  she  will  acquire 
from  the  following  publications,  all  of  which  may  be  purchased  for 
a  few  dollars,  will  inform  her  when  such  danger  exists  :  '  Dewees  on 
Children ;'  Combe's  '  Principles  of  Physiology,  applied  to  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental 
Education ;'  the  '  Constitution  of  Man,'  by  the  same  author,  and 
Ticknor's '  Philosophy  of  Living,'  and  the  '  Exposition  of  Quackery/ 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  . 


HATTER  AS. 

rftOM    'lOOTHBftll    PAflAOBS    AND    PICTUftBI,*    AM     UNPUBLISHKO    TOLUMB 

*  Bt  these  soft  brenes,  by  the  odorouB  breath 
From  groves  of  pine,  I  Know  that  we  have  past 
The  stormy  cape!'    Exclaiming  thus,  I  leapt 
From  the  close  cabin  to  the  deck,  with  epeed, 
And  there,  hia  wrath  subdued,  his  ire  at  rest, 
Lay  the  fierce  god  of  cloudy  Hatteraa. 
At  length,  alons  the  deep.    Our  veesei  ran 
Beside  hiro,  feaneas ;  and  the  forma  that  olt 
Had  trembled  at  the  story  of  his  storms, 
Look'd  on  him  without  dread.    Yet,  in  his  sleep, 
The  sun  down-blazing  on  his  old  gray  bead| 
There  was  a  moody  murmur  of  his  waves, 
That  apoke  of  rutmesa  power,  and  bade  ua  fly 
To  our  far  homes,  with  wings  of  moving  fear. 
Not  less  than  hope.    We  might  not  loiter  long, 
Like  thoughtless  birds,  improvident  of  home, 
And  wancrring,  by  the  sunlisht  still  seduced, 
0*er  treacherous  billows.    No  half  despot  he, 
To  spare  in  mercy  in  his  wrathful  hour. 
A  thouaand  miles,  along  his  sandy  couch, 
The  shores  shall  feel  his  wakening,  and  his  lash 
Resound  in  thunder.    Brooding  by  the  sea, 
He  lurks  in  waiting  for  the  pressing  bark, 
And  every  year  hatn  its  own  chronicle 
Of  his  exactions.    Cruel  is  the  tale, 
.  Of  the  poor  maiden  ahrieking  in  deapair, 

Graspeid  in  his  rude  embrace,  and  perishing, 
Ere  jret  she  Uved.    Yet  love  survives  his  wrath, 
And  in  the  night  of  terror  and  of  storm, 
When  his  fierce  winds  were  howling,  when  the  ship 
Was  sinking  'neath  them,  a  fond  voice  was  heard, 
A  husband,  Dy  the  billows  torn  away. 
That  called  upon  the  woman  who  had  lain 
Upon  his  bosom, '  Where  art  thou,  my  wife!' 
And  then  the  voice  grew  silent;  tne  rude  waves 
Stifled  the  speech;  yet  not  before  the  wife 
Made  answer  to  his  ears,  a  sweet  response! 
That  waken*d  them  in  death:  *I  come  to  thee, 
I  come  to  thae^  dear  husband  —  whait  art  thou  V 
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8he  sprang  to  join  him,  and  the  swollen  seas 
Closed  over  them  in  death.    It  is  my  prayer, 
That,  ere  be  perished,  she  had  wound  her  arma 
About  hira,  and  had  pressed  her  lip  to  his  : 
And  it  were  fittinz  that,  beneath  the  waves, 
They  sleep  encircled  in  the  same  embrace; 
Her  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  arm 
Wrapped  round  her  in  the  holy  grasp  of  love, 
Secure  from  storm,  and,  best  assurance  yet. 
Secure  irom  separation,  evermore. 


RANDOM    PASSAGES 
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HUMIBR   THREE. 


'25th. — Had  some  sport  to-day,  walking  Chesniit  street,  in  com- 
pany with  L ,  speculating,  to  'the  top  of  our  bent,*  as  far  as  such 

casual  glimpses  would  warrant,  on  the  passing  faces  of  humanity  be- 
fore us.  What  an  irreparable  disagreement  of  different  eyes,  forms, 
gaits,  noses !  Fat  people,  with  the  sanguinary  flood  of  life  laced  up 
into  their  cheeks  and  ears  ;  lean  people,  with  the  wadded  petticoats 
of  the  age  and  season  administered  impartially  to  all  parts  of  the 
person ;  men  incapable  of  whiskers,  ambuscading  the  end  of  their 
nose  in  a  marshy  moustache  ;  those  disqualified  for  the  moustache, 
'  laying  a  flattering  unction'  to  the  turpitude  of  their  whiskers.  If 
all  creation  did  ever  absolutely  look  flimsy  to  me,  the  pleasing  idea 
was  caught  in  Chesnut-street. 

'  26th.  — Nothing  since  last  time,  except  a  little  snow-storm,  vouch- 
safed  to  us  again  to-day,  in  behalf  of  the  cracked  and  parching  earth. 
Such  a  drought,  it  is  said,  is  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  '  oldest  in- 
habitant.' With  what  a  grace  the  feathery  particles  pursue  their 
mute  dance  toward  the  ground  !  Well,  we  're  all  sinful,  ministers 
and  all ;  and  are  extremely  meritorious  of  '  a  spell  of  weather.'  If 
it  were  n't  for  theatres,  and  the  Somnambula,  and  grand  caravans, 
mnd  snch  like,  I'm  convinced  we  should  n't  be  visited  with  half  the 
quantity  of  slop  and  snow.  It 's  my  belief,  a  body  might  become 
quite  hardened,  after  a  few  undivided  reflections  before  an  old  black 
stove,  like  this  where  I  sit ;  that  is,  '  all  hopes,  all  feelings,  all  de- 
lights,' might  soon  be  ascertained  donm  to  cinders,  which,  sifted  ia 
Reason's  ash-pan,  would  disseminate  in  flne  dust,  which  thereafter 
clearing  away,  would  leave  us  as  clean  as  a  penny.  So  should  we  no 
more  shrink  from  the  bared  bosom  of  deceit,  nor  bleed  at  the  un- 
looked-for slight  of  friendship.  So  should  we  gather  back  from 
ebrines  near  and  far,  our  honor  or  our  love,  and  care  not  that,  in 
another  hour,  their  flowers  had  withered  beneath  the  curse  and  cold- 
ness of  mortality.  Wonder  if  I'm  to  open  my  Juno  lids  to-morrow 
upon  a  continuation  of  this  snow  story  1  Believe  Til  ask  the  watch- 
man, and  give  him  a  dollar  to  say  **No  ma'am  !' 

'  29th. —  Last  time  I  shall  notice  the  weather,  unless  an  unnatural 
gleam  of  sunshine  should  come  to  '  fright  me  from  my  propriety/ 
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Hail,  rain,  frost,  fog,  to-day,  backed  by  darkoeas,  drizzle,  sleet,  slip- 
pery, devil !  It  'a  wicked  to  murmur  and  say  devil,  but  when  a  sen- 
sible young  woman  sees  every  element  fighting  and  fisting  which 
shall  make  itself  most  abominable  ;  when,  to  a  benevolent  vision,  the 
ears  and  noses  of  a  once  white  humanity  appear  in  royal  purple  ; 
when,  week  after  week,  that  season  usually  appropriated  to  the 
blessing  of  light,  namely,  the  day-time,  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  the 
wakefulness  of  hens,  and  other  feathered  creatures,  and  one's  hope 
of  spring,  at  the  end  of  February,  wears  '  madness  on  the  face  on 't ;' 
it  is  no  amazement,  the  '  lion  should  be  roused'  in  the  meekest,  and 
that  we  all  are  roaring  with  might  and  main,  in  the  winter  desert.' 
'  Entering  the  room  just  now,  with  considerable  energy,  where  my 
olive  branch  lay  sleeping.  Miss  Murphy  desired  me,  from  her  post,  by 
the  bedside,  to  '  make  a  noise  aisy  1' 


'  March  2d,  half-past  10  o'clock. — Heavens,  what  a  night !  The 
clear  cold  sky,  all  brilliant  with  the  moon,  doth  span  us  as  a  beaute- 
ous mystery !  Friends  I  have  known  and  loved,  and  see  not  now, 
my  soul  is  with  you  !  Remembrance,  then,  is  not  a  promise  vain,  a 
hopeful  mockery.  Truly,  the  air  to-night  smelleth  of  spring ;  a 
Boup^on  of  buds  to  be  bom  into  blossoms.  Verily,  this  hath  a  plea- 
sant sound.  I  know  where  the  crowned  Summer  will  come  in  her 
sceptred  loveliness,  to  sit  upon  a  throne  unmatched  in  this  world's 
glory  I     Pray  heaven,  mine  eyes  be  there  to  see  1 

'  Friday,  4th.  —  Moon  shining  yet,  '  like  all  natur.'  Just  re- 
turned from  Musical  Fund  Concert ;  favor  received  at  the  hands  of 

Mr.  and  Miss  B ,  relicts  of  E B ,  late  of  my  particular 

acquaintance  at  West  Point.  After  so  lengthened  a  '  retiracy'  as 
mine,  from  the  sublunary  amusements  and  follies  of  a  glaring  world 
of  lamp-light,  the  concert  presented  to  me  a  sufficiently  alluring  view 
of  men  and  women,  with  '  varnished  faces'  expressly  assembled  for 
show  and  pleasure.  Followed  my  leader,  bood  in  hand,  about  half- 
past  six,  into  the  midst  of  countless  fluttering  heads,  and  glancing 
hands,  all  shaking  out  their  curls  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  before  a 
final  settlement  upon  the  long,  hard  benches,  arranged  for  auditory 
purposes.  Long  time  since  I  had  the  felicity  to  make  one  in  any 
such  crowded  assembly.  Buz !  buz  !  on  every  side,  with  a  sort  of 
dizzy  universal  motiqn  all  around  about.  First  twenty  minutes,  dis- 
tinguished nothing;  then  grew  out  gradually  on  my  more  accustomed 
vision,  a  belle  here  and  there,  among  two  or  three  cavaliers^  agitating 
her  fan  and  ear-rings.  Youths  with  hat  under  arm,  and  hair  parted 
carefully  at  the  side  of  the  head,  which  does  n*t  look  the  least  finical 
nor  girlish !  Felt  something  heavy,  that  my  closest  scrutiny  among 
the  whole  of  these  human  faces  divine,  saving  those  I  went  with,  still 
returned  me  the  unanswering  glances  of  eyes  I  knew  not,  and  that 
knew  not  me.  Oh,  forlorn  i  1  repented  me  for  awhile,  that  I  was 
there.  Performers-vocal,  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Watson,  and 
Miss  Wheatley.  Great  rig  of  satin,  white  and  pink,  with  silvered 
pink  wreaths,  displayed  by  the  trio.  Stage  about  as  high  up  as  a 
comet.  Never  beheld  such  a  cargo  of  fiddles  since  I  was  bom  1 
Looked  aboiit  for  a  rat-boU  to  creep  into,  when  the  first  grand  crash 
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•bonld  descend  from  the  musical  fond  eminence*  In  trntb  't  was 
awful  I  8ome  sweet  singing  from  the  three  rigged-up  women,  inter- 
spersed  with  choice  overtures  by  first  and  second  fiddles.  I  was 
bom  with  a  rebellious  instinct  against  this  little  King  Squeak.  All 
the  Paganini's  '  going/  could  n't  make  music  therewith,  in  mine'ears. 
Home  from  concert  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  hauntintf  memories 
in'  my  soul  of  other  eves  of  pleasure,  sought  ought  and  partaken 
with  friends  now  divided  from  me.  If  I  were  to  ask  the  kindly- 
looking  depths  of  yonder  blessed  heaven  above,  how  long  this  weary 
parting  time  shall  be,  what  voice  would  answer  me  1  Ah  I  but  I  am 
weary,  sick,  of  living  alone  among  the  people  V 


The  next  passages  recorded  in  the  journal,  are  dated  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  whither  Mrs.  Phillips  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
who,  being  soon  after  ordered  to  a  far  western  military  station,  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  affectionate  companiouramidst  new  scenes  and 
a  new  people,  'alike  unknowing  and  unknown.'  It  is  no  marvel  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  most  miserable  of  all  maladies,  home- 
9ickness,Bhou\d  have  taken  possession  of  her  spirit,  or  that,  while  under 
its  blinding  and  desolate  spell,  she  should  have  '  seen  as  through  a 
glass  darkly*  the  noble  country  and  people,  where,  and  among 
whom,  she  was  a  lone  and  unhappy  sojourner. 

'  LouisviLLs,  Kkntuckt  I  —  How  we  are  shuffled  about  in  this 
world  !  *  «  And  here  am  I,  'beyond  the  roouotaios !'  'Chained/ 
not  to  '  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art,'  but  among  the  brick,  dust,  and 
darkness,  of  this  disagreeable  town;  away  from  every  taste  that 
directed,  and  every  sympathy  that  civilized  me  !  •  «  Who  that 
has  lived  in  mine  own  fair  eastern  land,  and  warmed  him  in  the  light 
of  its  blessed,  blessed  skies,  and  heard  the  sound  of  its  beloved 
voices,  can  see  among  these  cowering  woods  aught  but  dimness  and 
estrangement  1  O,  fur  a  sight  of  my  home !  What  does  a  tooman 
here?  •  •  And  they  have  taken  the  very  husband,  for  whose 
sake  I  am  here,  and  flung  him  to  the  Choctaws  1  Reviens  num.  mart ! 
*  Kaintuck  1'  Oh,  how  I  hate  it  I  When  shall  we  quit — when,  wkenp 
WHBN  —  never  again  to  hear  from,  or  visit,  or  mention,  the  name 
of  West  r 

•  •  •  '  It  seems  to  me,  that  like  some  beautiful  summer  shower, 
I  every  now  and  then  '  hold  up'  over  this  my  learned  diary,  and 
affain  break  out,  like  the  vernal  rain-bow,  particularly  when  the  color 
of  blue  is  likely  to  predominate.'  •  *  '  After  death,  from  which 
we  know  there  is  no  return,  oh,  what  is  like  parting  from  the  face 
we  love !  The  last,  last  look,  the  trembling  breath,  the  dropping 
hand,  the  turning  form !     Bitter,  oh,  bitter  is  it  on  earth  to  nart ! 

'I  io  try  to  talk  to  these  people.  It  surely  is  pleasant,  where  our 
lot  is  cast,  to  find  some  sharer  of  our  words  and  thoughts  ;  but  there 
art  repulses,  tibough  they  be  not  meant,  and  barriers,  though  built  by 
no  voluntary  hand,  which  the  best  of  us  have  neither  patience  nor 

power  to  surmount'  •    •  *  Letter  to-day  from  O .    He 'opines 

now  I  am  shining  amiong  the  new  sisterhood  1'     I  would  m  soon 
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come  oat  with  some  fairy's  silver  gift,  to  glitter  among  a  row  of  pew- 
ter platteiB  !  '  Shine/  in  '  Kaintuck/  forsooth  1  Repiens  mon  mart ! 


LINES 
TO  Mr  PLOWBIS,  EBCUTBD  TIUS  MOBKlMOr  PBOM  KKS.  O H,  MATCBBS. 

Oa,  blessedi  blessed  flowers  I  the  hand 

That  sent  ye  hither,  pure  and  fair, 
Though  it  had  swept  through  all  the  land, 

Could  nothing  home  so  lovely  bear. 

Host  tender  and  most  beauliAi], 

All  fresh  with  dew,  and  rich  with  balm  , 

How  from  art's  garlands  dim  and  dull, 
Te  bear  the  glory  and  the  palm ! 

When  thus  your  gathered  crowns  I  see^ 

Younjg;  queens  of  nature  undefilM ! 
Hethinks  your  only  throne  should  be 

The  bosom  of  a  httle  child. 

Yet  breathe  once  more  upon  my  sense, 

Ah,  take  my  kiss  your  leaves  among  I 
Ye  fill  me  with  a  bliss  intense, 

Ve  stir  my  sou!  to  humblest  song. 

And  not  alone  ye  solace  bring, 

Sweet  blossoms !  to  my  present  hour ; 
In  everv  fairy  cup  and  ring. 

I  find  a  spell  of  memory  s  pow'r. 

In  every  odorous  breath,  I  feel 

That  thus,  in  other  spring- times  gay, 
The  lips  of  flowers  did  all  unseal, 

To  whisper  gladness  round  my  wa)r. 

And  there  were  friends  with  loving  eyes, 

And  cheerful  step,  and  words  of  mirth, 
And  there  was  heaven  with  smiling  skies, 

That  bade  us  look  beyond  the  earth. 

Therefore  my  gentlest  thanks  I  sing 

To  her  who  sent  these  tender  flowrs ; 
They  to  my  pruent,  solace  bring, 

And  to  my  fnemary^  vanish'd  hoars. 

'  Time  is  flying !  Time^  that  thins  our  locks,  that  chills  our  hlood, 
that  robs  this  earthly  form  of  comeliness,  that  severs  our  loves,  and 
mocks  our  hates,  and  lays  us  in  the  dust;  this  time  is  passing  on, 
and  yet  I  wish  it  fleeter.  I  remember  not  its  penalties.  I  only  feel 
that  every  minute  A^e  is  wasted ;  utterly  lost,  and  spent  for  ever!' 

*  Sick  to-day,  and  Dr.  Q told  me  I  must  not  eat,  for  *  in  the 

day  that  I  ate,'  I  should  surely  be  worse.  The  Major  has  a  card- 
party  this  evening,  and  there  be  edibles  on  the  table  down  stairs,  fit 
to  beguile  one  an  hungered ;  to  wit,  a  great  cold  roast  angel  of  a 
turkey,  a  verdant  dish  of  cucumber-pickles,  a  happy  pair  of  ducks, 
abundance  of  chicken-salad,  a  retired  ham,  and  much  more  which 

I  have  not  fortitude  to  mention.     «      «      There's  Gen.  A n 

will  strip  Che  whole  of  that  lovely  turkey,  at  one  *ruah!'    I've 
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avoided  temptation,  Dr.  G ,  as  we  are  counselled  to  do,  by 

coming  up  stairs,  and  my  guardian  spirit  has  somewhat  softened  my 
trial,  by  sending  me  a  horrible  cold  in  my  head,  so  that  the  smell  of 
the  supper  hath  not  dominion  over  me.'  •  *  '  There  's  '  a  letter 
i'  the  candle !'  as  sure  as  can  be  !  Pray  heaven  it  is  de  Toi,  to  say 
WB  're  going  home,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  Bs  happy  !  Life,  and 
love,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  can  make  us  no  more  than  this.  Happy  ! 
The  old  are  hoping,  the  young  are  panting,  and  all  are  struggling, 
from  birth  till  death,  to  be  happy  !' 


VAREWB  LL. 


*  She  '■  gon9  !* — Othkllo. 


Fabkwill  to  thee.  lov'd  one!  ~  the  moment  has  come, 

And  the  desert  of  life  must  now  be  my  home  s 

Extinguish'd  for  aye  is  that  pillar  of  light 

Which  illumined  the  path  of  the  Israelite ; 

We  have  linger'd  too  long  o*er  those  pleasures  which  lie 

In  life's  path,  like  roses,  uiat  bloom  but  to  die ; 

Still  we  charish'd  the  leaves,  that  lay  scatter'd  and  atrown, 

Like  the  last  birda  that  linger,  ere  summer  be  gone. 

Oh !  fools  that  we  were,  to  love  on  through  such  pain, 
That  deceived  and  betrayed,  like  the  syren's  strain ; 
To  hope  that  the  darkness  and  mists  of  onr  sorrow 
Woula  clear  into  lisht  'neath  the  ray  of  the  morrow ! 
Our  bark  was  too  (rail  for  the  freightage  it  bore, 
And  the  breath  of  Cythaera  shall  woo  it  no  more ; 

From  the  wreck  not  a  joy,  not  a  hope,  could  we  save^ 

All  buried  and  lost,  'neath  the  mercileaa  wave  I 

Yet  the  trials  and  sorrows  which  gloomed  o'er  our  way. 
Whose  sting  knew  no  balm,  and  whose  darkness  no  ray, 
But  strengthen' d  a  passion  so  hopeless  aa  ours, 
Which  borrow'd  its  ties  from  the  cypress*  bowers  i 
In  despair  it  was  nurtur'd,  in  sorrow  it  grew, 
And  if  ever  a  amile  cross'd  its  path,  't  was  from  you : 
Yet  'midst  sorrow  and  strife  the  more  brightly  it  glow'd. 
As  the  moon  when  she  bursts  from  the  womb  of  the  cloud. 

Then  twine  we  the  garland,  though  withered  it  be  i 

The  truer  the  type  of  our  sad  destiny ; 

Ah!  little  we  thought  when  in  morning's  bright  hour, 

We  rov'd  in  the  sunshine,  or  sather'd  tne  flower, 

That  the  buds  which  enamell  d  and  glowed  in  our  path, 

Were  yet  to  be  twin'd  in  the  chaplet  of  death  I 

Oh  I  an  Eden  was  oars,  but  Mrither'd  and  blighted 

Are  the  bloom  that  we  gax'don,  the  faith  we  nave  plighted  I 

Still  Btrain'd  I  mine  eye  through  the  vista  of  gloom, 

For  ofM  hope  to  Ulumine  the  curse  of  our  doom  ; 

But  dim  was  that  eye  with  the  ahade  of  the  past, 

And  the  sunset  of  joy  o'er  the  future  was  cast ; 

Yet  I  struggled,  at  parting,  that  one  word  to  apeak. 

Whose  agony  stole  from  the  eye  to  the  cheek : 

The  most  desolate  far  that  the  bosom  can  swell, 

Are  the  feelings  which  thrill  in  that  one  word,  Fasewbu.  ! 

EowAMD  KAToaar. 
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ENGLJSH  AND  AMERICAN  STEAM  VESSELS. 


BY  W.    C.    EBDriBLD, 


Thv  London  '  Nautical  Magazine'  for  August,  contains  an  article 
on  '  American  Steaqaers/  which  comprises  a  tabular  description  of 
some  of  the  steam-boats  in  the  '  I<}ew-York  waters.'  This  table 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  editor  by  an  American  corres- 
pondent, and  though  not  entirely  correct,  is  highly  valuable  for  the 
information  which  it  embodies,  and  is  therefore  presented  to  the 
readers  on  an  adjoining  page. 

The  sprightly  and  somewhat  ironical  article  which  the  editor  of 
the '  Nautical'  has  appended  to  this  table,  appears  to  be  founded  mainly 
on  the  loose  and  oflen  discordant  statements  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  our  newspapers.  Of  the  numerous  errors  and  false  assump- 
tions found  in  this  paper,  not  the  least  is  that  of  the  supposed  current 
of  the  Hudson,  which  is  assumed  to  be  of  '  the  moderate  uniform 
rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.'  This  current  is  allowed  for,  in  a  pas- 
sage from  New- York  to  Albany, '  against  the  stream,'  whereas,  the 
Hudson,  being  for  the  most  part  a  narrow  estuary,  has  no  stream«or 
current,  except  in  case  of  freshets,  for  a  few  miles  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  route,  but  exhibits  a  reciprocal  course  of  ebb  and  flood 
tide,  the  average  rate  of  which,  for  the  entire  distance,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  mile  per  hour.  A  fast  steamer  leaving  New- York  on  the 
flood  tide,  often  carries  it  to  Albany  without  change,  from  which  may 
be  derived  an  advantage  equal  to  about  ten  miles  in  a  passage.  The 
ebb  tide  is  in  like  manner  often  carried  from  New- York  to  Albany, 
with  a  disadvantage  proportionally  greater,  because  encountered  for 
a  more  lengthenea  period.  The  passage  from  Albany  to  New- York, 
on  the  contrary,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  tides  are  always  chaneed 
from  ebb  to  flood,  and  vice  versa,  once  in  about  three  hours ;  so  uiat 
a  nearly  equal  portion  of  favorable  and  opposing  tide  must  always 
be  had  in  descending  the  Hudson ;  except  that  Uie  ratio  of  opposing 
tide  visually  predominates,  for  the  reason  above  given. 

The '  Nautical'  accompanies  its  article  with  an  engraving  of  the 
American  steam-boat  Swallow,  reduced  from  one  of  Robinson's  litho- 
graphs. '  The  Swallow,'  says  the  editor, '  is  no  beauty  for  model, 
whatever  she  may  be  for  speed ;  but  the  New-York  steamer  is  of  a 
peculiar  genus,  to  be  founa  only  in  her  own  waters ;  a  sort  of  rara 
avis,  adapted  to  the  notions  of  brother  Jonathan.' 

In  the  last  remark  here  appended,  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry; 
and  John  Bull,  it  appears,  is  just  obtaining  knowledge  of  this  to  him 
unknown  and  hitherto  unrivalled  '  genus'  of  American  steam-boats. 
In  regard  to  beauty  of  model,  we  can  inform  the  editor  of  the  '  Nau- 
tical' that  Jonathan  haa  been  long  at  school,  where  he  has  learned 
pretty  thoroughly  the  art  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  efficient  manner.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  learned  to  discard 
his.  former  heir-loom  notions  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  he  no  longer 
considers  obsolete  forms  and  appendages,  which  are  in  themselves 
useless  or  injurious,  as  being  essential  to  symmetry  and  beauty  in  a 
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river  going  steamer.  But  John  Bull  bas  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  strait  sides  and  bulwarks,  quarter  galleries  and  cutwater,  the  latter 
surmounted  by  bowsprit  and  figure  bead,  that  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  imagine  any  other  standard  of  beauty  in  naval  architecture.  Thus 
it  happens,  too,  with  his  steamers,  owing  in  part  to  the  imperfection 
of  their  models  or  construction,  and  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
their  engines,  that  he  still  finds  it  expedient  to  employ  canvass,  in  aid 
of  steam  in  his  home  navigation ;  a  practice  which,  in  a  steamer  of 
proper  efficiency,  is  worse  than  useless,  except  perhaps  on  sea  voyages. 

There  is  however  a  '  genus'  of  American  steam-boats,  of  which  we 
are  not  so  proud,  and  which  unfortunately  has  furnished  material  to 
the  editor  of  the '  Nautical'  and  other  foreign  writers,  for  most  of  their 
witticisms  upon  American  steam  navigation.  This  genus,  whose 
habitat  is  chiefly  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  has  also  contri- 
buted much  to  unsettle  the  public  mind,  and  to  impair  the  just  confi- 
dence which  has  hitherto  been  placed  in  the  skill  and  science  of 
American  artisans  and  engineers  ;  and  which  has  likewise  been  the 
means  of  fastening  upon  our  invaluable  steam  marine  a  legislative 
incubus,  which  bids  fair  to  secure  to  the  steamers  of  Britain  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  our  intercourse  with  the  parent  country. 

Ours  is  a  reading  public,  while  the  writers  on  steam  or  steam 
navigation  are  almost  exclusively  English,  and  give  currency  to  Eng- 
lish views  and  opinions,  whether  the  same  be  sound  or  practically 
obsolete.  This  tendency  in  our  literature  is  unwittingly  abetted  by 
a  great  portion  of  the  American  press,  the  conductors  of  which  are 
not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  alone 
a  correct  estimate  can  be  founded ;  while  American  engineers  are 
better  employed  than  in  sketching  the  present  state  of  their  art,  or  in 
writing  the  chronicles  of  their  own  labors  and  achievements,  which 
latter  have  a  brighter  and  more  enduring  record  in  their  results,  and 
in  the  changes  which  they  have  so  rapidly  wrought  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  and  of  human  society. 

It  seems  hardly  to  be  known,  at  the  present  time,  even  in  our 
own  country,  that  a  proper  sea  going  steam  ship,  well  adapted  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic,  was  built  and  fitted  out  at  New- York  full 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  the  art  of  steam  navigation  in  Europe  was 
in  its  very  infancy.  This  steam  ship,  the  Robert  Fulton,  made  a 
number  of  voyages  to  Havana  and  New-Orieans,  but  owing  to  the 
embarrassments  of  her  owner,  was  dismantled,  and  sold  in  another 
country.  This  vessel  was  designed  and  built  by  that  celebrated  ship- 
wright, the  late  Henry  Eckford,  for  David  Dunham,  Esq.,  since  de- 
ceased, and  is  now  a  ship  of  war,  mounting  twenty-six  guns,  and 
remarkable  for  her  sailing  qualities ;  having  for  several  years  past 
been  attached  to  the  Brazilian  navy.  This  ship,  if  propelled  by  a 
modern  '  New- York*  engine,  or  with  the  portion  oi  steam  power 
which  is  now  used  in  the  best  British  steam  ships,  would,  even  now, 
prove  a  successful  rival  to  the  Great  Western ;  at  least  for  any  length 
of  passage  for  which  her  structure  was  designed. 

Of  the  practicability  of  trans-atlantic  navigation  by  steam  power 
alone,  American  engineers  have,  for  several  years,  been  fully  sensible. 
Of  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  remuneration  proportioned  to  the 
outlay,  however,  great  doubts  have  always  been  entertained.  But 
should  the  sound  practical  talent  of  our  countrymen  be  brought  to 
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bear  properly  upon  this  enterprise,  a  deg^e  of  surety  and  despatch 
which  has  not  yet  been  realized,  is  sure  to  be  attained.  Whether 
such  an  attempt  be  justifiable  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  false  position 
in  which  the  American  merchants  and  engineers  have  been  placed  by 
the  recent  investments  of  British  capital  in  ocean  steamers,  and  by 
the  unwise  legislation  of  our  own  government,  is  a  question  admitting 
of  more  doubt  This  remark  is  applied  to  the  new  steam-boat  law ; 
more  especially  to  that  odious  provision,  which  makes  the  owners  of 
American  steam  vessels  liable,  in  case  of  accident,  for  all  the  pro- 
perty on  board  their  vessels,  in  violation  of  the  first  principles  ot 
justice,  which  deem  a  man  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guUy. 


ODB     TO     TBB     CZAft. 


*  Hb  kM  rwwgtA  rix  kwidnd  yooiif  wonea  from  Ihoir  homm  la  Potaad  to  diatiilMrts  anaf 
tk«  Midierjr.'  Qmmmam  Patu. 

<  Odii  imnorUlea !  nbinam  fentiom  lamas  ?' 


Amo  ao  'tis  o*er;  and  Poland,  torn 

And  bleeding,  bows  to  thee ; 
Thoa  haat  thy  guerdon  in  the  aoorn, 

The  curaea  of  the  free ! 
And  men  ah  all  aay,  in  other  ttmea, 
Tboa  waat  Napoleon  in  thy  crimes, 

But  nothing  more  could  be ; 
Fore-dooroecT to  ape  thoae  acta  alone, 
The  exile  aoomed  or  dared  not  own  1 

And  then  this  last  t    It  were  a  deed 

A  Nero'a  name  would  blot ; 
By  worae  than  Rome'a  worat  son  decreed, 

It  shall  not  be  forgot. 
Thy  fame  will  be.  the  ruthlesa  foe, 
Whoee  every  breath  waa  human  wo^ 

Till  thronea  and  time  are  not; 
The  first,  the  last,  the  worst  to  claim 
An  immortality  of  shame  1 

The  Grecian,  with  the  earth  at  ban, 

Wept  for  a  world  to  win ; 
But  mourned,  for  he  waa  still  a  roan, 

The  plague-spot  dark  within : 
The  Thunderer,  melted  by  the  apell. 
Wept  at  the  distant  evening  bell 

Of  his  own  young  Brienne : 
But  thou  I— the  fiend  hath  blasted  thee 
From  all  of  human  ayropathy. 

The  CflBsar  mourned  the  laurelled  foe 
Hurled  headlong  fh>ro  his  side. 

Forgetting,  in  that  hour  of  wo, 
m  would  the  world  divide : 

But  thou  I  —  to  thee  'tis  doubly  sweet 

T6  stab  the  victim  at  thy  liMt, 
Thou  lord  of  homicide  1         .... 

Dark  thing—  go  glut  thee  o'er  thv  blade, 

And  mark  the  ruin  thou  hast  made. 

The  dying  mourning  for  the  dead. 

The  conquered  on  the  slain. 
The  night-clouds  glo wins  wildly  red, 

The  blood-empoipled  plain, 


The  eartb<iuake  chane,  the  freeman's  prayer 
A  nation  in  its  last  mpair, 

These  crowd  thy  reeking  train  i 
Till  even  Ruin  checks  her  way, 
And  waves  her  ghastly  arm  to  atay. 

The  father  tearleas  grieves  his  son, 

The  warrior  mourns  his  bride} 
The  mother  claapa  her  little  one^ 

For  ahe  haa  nought  beaidei 
The  famished  boy,  of  lordly  birth. 
Stands  weeping  by  the  smouldering  hearth. 

Where  all  his  race  have  died. 
And  Poland  waila,  in  widowed  wo, 
Her  martyred  sons,  her  ruthless  foeip 

And  Europe  beard  her  last,  wild  shriek, 

Nor  answered  to  the  call; 
The  Austrian  whet  his  vulture  beak, 

And  fevered  for  her  fall ; 
And  Prusaia  shouted  in  her  glee, 
And  England,  traitreas  to  the  free  I 

Was  harlotmjg  with  Oaul ; 
Goda  t  did  the  Uorsican  but  rsigii, 
How  would  they  leap  to  arma  again  I 

But  all  in  vain  t  his  eagle  wing 

Low  in  the  dust  is  laid  1 
The  children  of  the  thunder-kinff 

Have  aheathed  his  lightning  blade  I 
And  since  he  fell,  their  land  hath  been 
The  plaything  of  whatever  was  mean, 

Betraying  and  betrayed !  , 
By  Europe  chained,  then  vainly  tiee, 
The  alavea,  the  dupea  of  tyranny. 

Yet  there  are  moumera  o'er  thy  grave  | 

Oh  Poland,  shall  it  be  1 
And  nations  mock  the  bold  and  bnf% 

With  such  hypocrisy  1 
But  it  is  well ;  from  out  thy  tomb 
Their  niin,  Phmnix-like^  shall  eoiiM^ 

And  Europe  yet  be  free. 
Nor  kings  nor  traitore  barter  thea 
The  eteroai  heritage  of  men. 
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HANS   CARVEL. 


BT  TBM  AUTBOE  OF  *TBB  KVfROW  PROnETT,'  *  THE  LATE  JOBNinr  MAESDBM,'  ETC 


When  old  Hans  Cartel  departed  this  life,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  (may  his  bones  rest  in  peace  !)  he  bequeathed  to  his  only  son, 
Hans,  a  well-cultivated  farm,  and  the  ancient  homestead  of  the 
family.  To  these  he  superadded  G-od's  blessing  on  him,  and  some 
salutary  directions  for  his  future  conduct  in  life,  as  namely  :  '  Fear 
God  —  speed  the  plough  —  marry  a  wife  —  curb  the  tongue.'  Hav- 
ing inculcated  these  essential  principles  in  the  character  of  every 
good  husbandman,  and  honest  yeoman,  he  said  no  more,  but  being 
perfectly  '  willing  to  go,'  threw  back  his  hoary  head,  and  sank  like  a 
patriarch  to  his  slumbers.  And  now  Hans,  finding  himself  deprived 
of  the  paternal  counsel,  and  put  in  jeopardy  of  the  world,  carefully 
stored  away  this  legacy  of  good  advice,  and  went  about  his  business 
as  usual.  He  plodded  industriously,  as  his  fathers  had  done,  ploughed 
the  paternal  soil,  and  although  the  earth  did  not  always  yield  an 
equal  abundance,  he  never  wanted  a  sufficiency  of  good  things,  and 
a  contented  heart  to  enjoy  them.  Although  the  mansion,  a  homely 
tenement,  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  style  of  that  period,  might 
be  looked  upon  with  an  insolent  sneer,  by  some  of  your  imposing 
modem  structures,  it  was  none  the  less  comfortable  for  all  that,  aficird- 
ing  a  sufficient  covert  from  the  storm,  and  shelter  from  the  tempest. 
It  had  a  quiet  air,  and  a  variety  of  appearances  without,  gave  evi- 
dence of  thrift  and  hospitality  within.  There  it  stood,  and  appeared 
likely  to  stand,  with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  a  dog,  grisly  and 
blind  with  age,  reclining  on  the  sunny  porch,  gourds  and  wooden 
trenchers,  and  milk-strainers,  and  strings  of  apples  put  out  to  dry,  a 
washing-tub  on  a  barrel,  and  cats  and  dogs,  and  chickens  walking 
right  into  the  kitchen.  Any  one  will  agree,  that  this  was  too  pleasant 
a  place  to  live  alone  in.  So  Hans  thought,  and  having  acquitted  his 
conscience  on  other  points,  he  determined  to  get  married,  and  obey 
the  dying  injunction  of  his  father.  He  was  not  very  difficult  to 
please,  looking  neither  for  riches  nor  beauty.  He  considered  a  pru- 
dent woman  a  mine  of  wealth  to  her  husband,  and  for  the  latter 
quality,  his  ideas  of  it  were  founded  wholly  in  utility.  A  very  short 
search  made  him  acquainted  with  one  whom  he  considered  qualified 
to  render  him  happy,  and  he  courted  her,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  for  three  weeks  ;  when  he  mustered  up  courage,  and 
asked  her  in  plain  terms  to  accede  to  his  proposals.  She  replied, 
with  a  modest  refinement,  that  she  '  did  n*t  care  if  she  did.'  This 
%oh  confession  was  decisive,  and  the  dominie  being  forthwith  called, 
brought  the  matter  to  a  happy  termination.  There  was  some  little 
merry-making  and  jollity  afterward,  and  then  the  household  affairs 
went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  None  of  your  long  and  expen- 
sive journeys  to  mountain-houses,  and  mineral  fountains,  suffocating 
to  deaUi  on  the  dusty  roads,  and  coppering  your  complexion  with  im- 
pregnated waters.  This  first  false  step  too  frequently  leads  to  a  habit 
of  gadding,  never  afterward  racoversd  from.      The  more  Hans 
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reflected  on  his  marriage,  the  more  he  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  object  of  his  choice.  She,  it  is  true,  rather  had  the  '  upper  hand' 
in  the  family,  but  in  other  respects,  she  was  erery  thing  his  heart  could 
desire,  and  gave  him  many  a  sound  lesson  in  marketing.  Hans  waa 
stingy,  but  she  was  stingier  than  Haus.  If  he  put  seven  radishes  into 
a  bunch,  she  took  out  one,  in  order  to  make  the  number  even,  and  to 
g^ve  a  more  trim  appearance  to  the  same.  If  he  parcelled  out  the 
asparagus  too  bountifully  for  their  customers,  she  withdrew  enough 
spears  to  reduce  the  bunches  to  a  reasonable  size.  Thus  she  per- 
petually repressed  a  vicious  propensity  which  he  had,  of  giving  good 
measure,  and  of  treading  on  the  line  of  honesty.  When  he  came 
home  from  market,  she  demanded  his  purse,  with  an  executive  air, 
being  already  possessed  of  the  sword  of  power,  separated  the  coin 
from  the  bank  notes,  and  both  from  the  shin -plasters,  rating  him  mer* 
rily  for  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  latter,  and  then  jingling  the 
pieces  severally  into  the  foot  of  a  long  stocking,  placed  them  for  safe- 
keeping in  her  pet  bank  of  deposite. 

Years  passed  sluggishly  away,  without  any  thing  material  to  inter- 
rupt his  happiness,  until  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  suddenly 
altered  bis  prospects,  and  produced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Hans 
Carvel.  Two  speculators  came  along,  and  wanted  to  buy  his  farm. 
This  proposal  took  him  all  aghast.  It  was  unexpected,  and  with 
that  credulity  natural  to  ignorance,  he  concluded  that  they  wanted  to 
cheat  him.  The  consequence  was,  they  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
He  was  immoveable.  1  hey  argued,  they  reasoned,  they  made  liberal 
offers.  They  might  as  well  have  planted  the  sea-shore  with  salt 
The  Messrs.  Snipkins  had  very  foolishly  considered  themselves  sure 
of  their  bargain.  In  the  fertility  of  their  imaginations,  they  had 
already  pulled  down  the  old  house  '  about  his  ears,'  run  an  avenue 
through  the  orchard,  and  parcelled  the  land  out  on  either  side  into 
innumerable  lots.  So  now  their  airy  castles  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
their  schemes  were  frustrated,  they  fairly  knocked  their  heads 
together  with  vexation,  and  going  away,  damned  him  up  and  down. 
The  moment  they  had  gone  out,  Hans  finding  the  ground  clear,  took 
time  for  reflection,  and  gathering  together  his  scattered  ideas,  began 
to  think  solemnly  of  the  matter.  He  conned  over  all  that  had  been 
said,  considered  the  price  offered  for  his  land  '  so  much  greater  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of,'  and  ere  he  laid  his  cap  that  night  on  the  pil- 
low, resolved  to  abide  by  the  offer.  When  the  speculators  came 
again,  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  he  treated  them  more  considerately  than 
at  first,  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  '  to  sell,'  and  at  any  rate^ 
could  not  think  of  their  former  proposal.  At  this  first  dawn  of  hope, 
the  Messrs.  Snipkins  tipped  each  other  the  wink,  and  feeling  their 
way  softly  as  they  went,  after  a  long  parley,  succeeded  in  closing  in 
with  him  for  one  third  more.  But  an  unseen  difiiculty  soon  arose, 
which  made  their  pround  still  very  ticklish.  The  bill  having  met  the 
concurrence  of  Hans,  must  needs  pass  through  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  receive  the  sanction  of  Mrs.  Carvel.  Here  it  came 
very  near  being  thrown  under  the  table  ;  for  some  of  the  neighbors 
had  been  '  ploughing*  with  Hans'  '  heifer,'  and  discovering  what  waa 
on  foot,  exhorted  Mrs.  Carvel  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter.   She  therefore  refused  point  blank  to  sign  the  papera,  and  when- 
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ever  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  shot  out  her  lips,  turned  her  nose 
heavenward,  and  put  on  the  ugliest  look  imaginable.  This  diffi- 
culty was,  however,  got  over,  she  being  prevailed  on,  not  by  any  per- 
suasion, (for  that  only  made  things  worse,)  but  by  the  prospect  of  so 
much  ready  money,  and  was  at  last  not  only  willing  to  '  sign  off,'  but 
to  acknowledge  that  she  had  done  so  without  bodily  fear,  or  compul- 
sion. The  bargain  was  clenched.  Mr.  Snooks,  the  lawyer,  executed 
the  necessary  deeds  and  papers,  and  the  old  homestead  passed  from 
the  Carvel  family  forever.  Hans  did  not  close  the  negotiation  with- 
out self-reproaches,  and  a  slight  ripple  of  emotion  stirred  his  heart, 
as  he  relinquished  the  abode  of  his  fathers.  He  could  not  with 
indifference  turn  from  a  spot  so  hallowed  for  its  age  and  associations, 
where  he  had  been  bom,  and  passed  the  days  of  his  childhood  and 
of  his  youth,  and  grown  up  to  man's  estate.  It  is  impossible  to  break 
away  from  old  attachments,  be  they  of  what  kind  soever,  without 
doing  violence  to  our  nature.  It  is  not  father  and  mother,  brethren 
and  sisters,  merely,  which  make  up  a  home ;  it  is  place  likewise ;  the 
old  mansion,  the  pleasant  nooks  and  comers,  the  fireside,  and  all 
those  familiar  objects  which  are  indissolnbly  connected  with  them. 
How  pleasantly  do  all  these  mingle  together,  when  we  are  absent, 
making  it  sweet  to  remember  them,  and  persuading  us,  how  convin- 
cingly, that '  there  is  no  place  like  home.'  And  now  Hans  felt  all 
that  affection  for  the  old  places  which  had  hitherto  lain  as  a  dormant 
principle  within  him,  awake  into  being.  He  reproached  himself 
again  and  again,  and  sitting  for  the  last  time  within  the  ample  jambs 
of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  indulged 
in  a  pensive  melancholy.  It  was  now  too  late;  the  estate  had 
passed  from  him ;  he  did  not  know  before  how  much  he  loved  it. 
Thus,  thus  do  we  wring  our  hands,  and  weep  over  the  dead,  whom 
perhaps  we  have  loved  too  coldly  while  living. 

When  all  the  business  and  papers  connected  with  this  important 
transaction  were  cleared  away,  and  left  a  little  breathing  time,  Hans 
Carvel  reviewed  his  worldly  prospects,  cast  up  his  accounts  with  an 
accurate  eye,  and  at  last  wrought  out  the  glorious  conclusion  that  he 
was  —  independent.  This  word  must  not  be  understood  in  the  enlarged 
sense  which  the  extravagance  of  the  present  day  would  give  to  it. 
Perhaps  the  rich  and  the  luxurious  would  smile  at  the  independence 
of  Hans  Carvel.  Some  persons  depend  so  much  upon  the  world, 
that  it  requires  a  vast  sum  to  place  them  above  it.  His  wants,  on  the 
contrary,  were  limited,  and  with  strict  frugality,  he  deemed  his  inte- 
rest sufficient  to  meet  them ;  he  should  be  able  to  '  make  both  ends 
meet,'  without  havine  recourse  to  labor,  or  in  more  grandiloquent 

Shrase,  to  '  live  on  his  money.'  One  day  as  he  passed  by  the  old 
omains,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling  over  his  late  bargain,  he 
espied  red  flags  put  up  in  different  directions,  and  several  important 
personages  striding  backward  and  forward,  with  measured  steps. 
These  preparations  seemed  ominous.  Vague  apprehensions  came 
over  him,  and  a  terrible  suspicion  that  after  all  he  had  been  over- 
reached. While  he  stood  thus  musing  against  a  fence,  a  '  d  —  d  good- 
natured  friend'  passed  that  way,  and  having  smilingly  given  him  the 
time  of  the  day,  led  him  into  the  secret  that  Messrs.  Snipkins,  the 
speculators,  had  parted  with  that  property  at  a  large  advance.    Haaa 
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said  nothing,  although  his  nether  jaw  dropped  percept'hly.  Every 
one  knows  what  sort  of  a  feeling  repentance  is,  when  it  conies  too 
late.  He  went  home,  groaned  all  night  upon  his  pillow,  and  loaded 
himself  with  new  reproaches.  As  he  before  considered  what  he  had 
gained,  he  now  counted  his  losses,  called  the  speculators  all  hard 
names,  and  accused  them  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  He, 
like  a  hard-working  hind,  had  tugged  all  his  life  at  the  stubborn  glebe, 
enduring  '  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day/  while  they  came  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  enjoy  the  golden  harvest.  His  neighbors  were  not 
slow  in  aggravating  his  distress.  They  taunted  him  before  his  face, 
and  they  upbraided  him  behind  his  back.  '  What  a  natural-born 
fool/  said  they,  *  is  Hans  Carvel.  Had  he  only  waited  a  little  longer, 
he  might  have  taken  the  tide  at  its  flood,  and  possessed  the  money 
now  pocketed  by  strangers.  They  looked  at  him  in  a  deprecating 
manner,  wagging  their  heads,  and  hinting  that  he  was  old  enough  to 
have  his  eye-teeth  cut.  *  What,'  said  they,  *if  old  Hans  could  rise 
out  of  his  grave,  and  see  these  strange  doings,  the  house  torn  down, 
and  not  one  stone  upon  another,  the  cider-presses  moved  off,  the  orchard 
cut  down,  the  land  slashed  up.  And  if — '  '  And  if —  and  if,'  replied 
Hans  the  younger,  with  admirable  serenity* '  you  will  have  a  little 
patience,  neighbours,  we  shall  see  tDhat  we  shall  seeJ  It  so  happened, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  achieved  a  complete  triumph  over  these  cavil- 
lers. For  the  old  farm,  having  passed  through  a  great  number  of 
hands,  and  got  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  when  a  revulsion  took  place, 
naturally  reverted  to  its  former  owners,  and  the  Messrs  Snipkins, 
who  had  speculated  largely  in  lands,  broke  all  to  pieces.  Hans  was 
secure,  and  with  this  catastrophe  his  temper  recovered  its  equili- 
brium. 

He  now  removed  to  a  small  tenement,  for  which  he  paid  more  than 
it  was  worth,  and  considering  how  suddenly  he  had  been  thrown 
from  his  appropriate  sphere,  led  a  tolerable  contented  life.  A  garden 
afforded  him  light  employment,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  raise 
a  few  cabbages,  and  to  contain  a  pig-stye  to  rear  his  winter  pork. 
He  was  independent^  and  already  sot  reputation  as  a  man  of  sub- 
stance. The  knowing  ones  pointed  him  out  in  that  short  monosyl- 
labic way  which  means  a  good  deal,  whispering  that  he  was  a  rich 
old  fellow,  who  '  lived  on  his  money.'  Thus  being  fairly  settled 
down  in  a  newcapacity,  having  no  fields  to  plough,  no  seed  to  sow,  no 
cattle  to  feed,  no  fences  to  mend,  he  had  on  hand  more  precious  time 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  Those  idle  and  talkative  propensi- 
ties which  had  been  before  checked  by  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
daily  bread,  found  full  occasion  for  exercise,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  and  really  troublesome  bores,  ever  infiicted  on  a 
community.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  are  apt  to  fancy  all 
others  in  the  same '  category.'  Hans  might  be  said  to  '  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness.'  He  rose  betimes  in  the  morning,  wrought  a  half  an 
hour  in  his  garden,  ate  his  breakfast,  and  then  sallied  forth  to  bestow 
himself  on  his  neighbors.  He  sauntered  leisurely  and  pleasantly 
about,  sat  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  and  chatted  sociably  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street  or  over  a  stile.  His  mode  of  operating  differed  from 
that  of  the  common  herd  of  bores.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
hold  you  with  tender  violence  by  the  button  hole,  nor  secure  yoa 
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more  thoroughly  by  the  arm,  like  Claud  Halcro  in  the  'Pirate/  when 
he  discoursed  of  '  Glorious  John  Dryden/  nor  follow  pertinaciously 
at  your  heels,  like  the  person  who  encountered  Horace  as  he  took  his 
customary  walk  in  the  Sacred  Way.  With  such  fellows  you  can  dis- 
pense, if  you  will.  It  needs  decision.  You  must  bring  an  antago- 
nist brute  force  into  play,  not  wave  them  off,  with  a  cold  politeness. 
Shake  them  violently  away,  and  Diogenes-like,  compel  them  to  get 
from  between  you  and  the  sun.  Or  if  their  impudence  comes  in  too 
palpable  a  form,  I  know  of  no  law  of  etiquette  which  forbids  a  gen- 
tleman from  knocking  them  down,  i  Hans  Carvel  was  none  such. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  approaches  to  justify  even  the  thought  of 
violence.  You  could  not  discard  him  hastily,  v/ithout  doing  injury 
to  your  own  feelings ;  he  was  so  mild,  peaceful,  lamb-like  in  his  con- 
duct. It  was  not  any  respect  for  him,  but  a  principle  ofself*respect, 
which  prevented  you  from  breaking  rudely  away.  He  gave  no  ap- 
parent cause  for  such  a  procedure.  How  can  you  get  rid  of  a  man 
who  looks  BO  blandly,  and  has  to  all  appearance  got  something  to  say? 
There  was  a  quiet  fascination  in  his  dark,  whimsical,  slow-rolling  eye, 
which  was  irresistible,  and  held  you  as  surely  as  the  cords  of  love. 
Did  he  select  you  as  his  victim,  he  placed  himself  right  before  you, 
straddled  his  legs  moderately  apart,  and  declining  his  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  with  a  placid  smile,  stood  in  the  attitude  to  speak.  As  a 
bird  oscillating  gaily  on  a  bush,  catches  the  vivid  eye  of  a  '  snake  in 
the  grass,'  and  is  straightway  drawn  into  his  fascinating  jaws,  so  cer^ 
tainly  were  you  captured,  and  yon  had  only  to  yield  up  your  attention 
at  once,  and  utter  in  a  dejected  tone,  '  Well,  what  is  it,  Hans  Carvel  V 
That  was  enough.  The  victory  was  complete,  the  stage  clear,  the 
audience  attentive.  After  a  slight  pause,  as  if  to  gather  up  his  re- 
sources, and  adjust  his  organs,  Hans  began  his  communication  in  soft, 
under  tones, imperceptible  to  the  by-standers,  and  sometimes  sinking 
into  a  mysterious  whisper.  He  spoke  with  an  official  importance, 
stopping  at  intervals  to  take  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  This  you  might 
suppose  a  capital  opportunity  to  escape.  Did  you  make  the  attempt, 
however,  you  would  find  yourself  in  the  situation  of  a  rogue  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  little  more  rope,  only  to  be  brought  up  with 
a  jerk.  Ashamed  of  being  baffled,  you  would  be  compelled  to  hang 
down  your  head,  like  an  untoward  ass,  who  has  been  kicking  incon- 
tinently in  the  traces,  and  whose  burden  is  greater  than  he  can  bear. 
Gliding  with  a  rapid,  though  easy  motion  toward  the  door,  he  touched 
you  slightly  on  the  arm,  as  if  the  cream  of  the  talk  were  yet  to  come, 
and  will  you  nil,  you,  took  a  new  lease  upon  your  patience.  And 
what  think  you  did  Hans  talk  about  ?  What  important  information 
had  he  to  impart  or  to  acquire,  what  deep  questions  of  state  or  na- 
tional policy  to  discuss  1  Was  it  the  official  acts  of  the  government 
that  he  spake  of,  wherein  they  were  salutary  or  oppressive,  and  what 
was  their  effect  on  the  industrious  classes  1  By  no  means.  He  was  not 
affected  by  them.  He  drew  his  interest  half-yearly,  and  beside,  his 
policy  was,  to  'obey  the  powers  that  be.'  '  The  worser  they  acted, 
the  better  he  liked  them.'  Waa  it  the  contingency  of  a  war!  He 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  peace,  and  cared  neither  for  wars  nor 
rumors  of  wars.  He  had  none  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  A  hun- 
dred such  feUowa  might  be  put  into  a  magasine  of  gunpowder,  and 
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their  united  wits  could  not  conjure  one  little  spark  to  blow  it  up. 
Was  it  the  subject  of  popular  education,  so  dear  to  every  genuine 
lover  of  his  country  t  His  mind  was  already  made  up  on  that  point 
He  knew  too  much  of  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  being  wise*  He  had  never  felt  the  want  of  '  schooling'  himself, 
and  in  fact  disapproved  of  common  schools  altogether.  They  tended 
to  '  unite  church  and  state/  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  he  came  to  this  droll  and  ingenious  result.  Probably  he 
had  heard  the  phrase  bandied  about,  but  what  was  really  meant  by 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  he  understood  no  more  than  the  back 

of  his  hand.     But  what  did  Hans  talk  about  ?     Simply nothing. 

Alas  1  how  many  in  all  classes  of  society  are  gifled  with  this  same 
faculty  of  talking  about  nothing !  Such  characters  are  in  abundance 
in  the  world,  and  are  every  where  to  be  met  with.  They  display 
their  exquisite  demeanor  in  the  drawing  room,  and  *  with  many  holi- 
day and  lady  terms,'  question  you  about  —  nothing.  They  enter  the 
halls  of  legislation,  disgrace  their  constituents,  make  a  spectacle 
of  themselves,  and  swell  up  with  empty  nothings.  I  had  rather  en- 
dure the  silence  of  primeval  nature,  than  the  troublesome  chatter  of 
those  who  talk  about  nothing.  It  is  betterto  think  without  speaking, 
than  to  speak  without  thinking* 

Hans  Carvel  always  carried  an  empty  basket  on  his  arm.  It  took 
away  from  that  vagabond  air,  which  those  have  who  stray  much  in  the 
streets.  It  gave  steadiness  to  his  motions,  and  added  weight  to  his 
character.  He  could  thus,  without  fear  of  reproach,  hold  a  long  par* 
ley  with  a  neighbor,  and  when  on  departing  he  cast  his  eyes  down 
on  the  basket,  appearing  suddenly  to  remember  himself,  it  looked  as 
if  he  had  some  ulterior  object  in  view.  No  doubt  be  was  going  to 
purchase  a  few  necessary  commodities  for  the  household;  a  joint  of 
meat  for  a  dinner,  or  eggs  for  the  *gude  woman'  to  infuse  into  a  pud- 
ding. On  Sundays  he  went  punctually  to  the  Dutch  church,  stationed 
himself  a  little  before  service  at  the  entrance,  and  intercepted  sever- 
ally all  that  passed  by,  as  a  cobweb  catches  a  fly.  It  was  rather 
amusing  to  notice  his  motions  at  the  courts,  and  places  where  public 
business  was  ffoing  on.  He  usually  gave  signal  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  them,  and  withdrawing 
to  a  window  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  whispered,  and  smiled,  and 
nodded,  and  winked,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  curious,  who  had  no- 
ticed the  movement,  and  pricked  up  their  ears  for  nought. 

Thus  he  jogged  on  through  this  weary  world.  He  ate,  and  drank, 
and  slept,  and  one  day  was  exactly  the  counterpart  of  another. 
An  event  however  occurred  at  last,  which  affected  him  very  deeply. 
His  wife,  who  had  always  been  in  her  sound  mind,  suddenly  cut  a  fan- 
tastic freak,  and  became  as  crazy  as  a  March  hare.  In  this  situation, 
she  was  extremely  troublesome.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  traits  aud 
qualities  of  her  mind  had  gone  over  to  their  opposites.  She  hated 
whom  she  had  loved,  and  loved  whom  she  had  hated,  and  instead  of 
being  any  more  a  rigid  economist,  her  extravagance  exceeded  all 
bounds.  She  ripped  up  all  the  rag-carpet  in  the  '  best  parlour,'  and 
put  down  an  '  ingrain  carpetin','  of  lively  colors,  which  the  nei^h« 
Dors  considered  a  very  elegant '  floor  cloth'  to  be  sure.  Every  thing 
homespun  in  the  house  pmdually  gave  way  to  articles  of  foreign 
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xnanufactare.  Britannia-ware  and  pewter  were  discarded  from  the 
table.  She  bought  silver  spoons  with  her  own  initials  on  the  handles, 
which  were  so  thin  that  they  were  as  sharp  as  knife-blades.  She 
overhauled  Hans'  shirts  and  had  them  adorned  with  frills,  and  ruffles, 
by  reason  of  which  he  cut  a  very  ridiculous  figure  on  Sunday.  In- 
stead of  doing  her  own  work,  she  hired  a  servant,  and  held  a  per* 
petual  levee  in  the  parlor.  Finally,  Hans  could  not '  stand  it'  any 
longer,  and  in  self  defence,  put  her  in  the  asylum.  He  had  not  the 
heart  to  keep  her  there  long.  She  soon  came  out  apparently  amended, 
but  never  aAer  became  completely  cured. 

What  a  pity  it  was  that  nans  Carvel  ever  parted  from  the  old 
homestead,  or  ever  knew  the  blessings  of  'independence  V  Then  he 
was  engaged  in  the  honorable  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil,  earned 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  when  the  night  came  on, 
laid  down  his  weary  head  to  more  sound  and  refreshing  slumbers. 
Now,  like  many  who  emerge  too  suddenly  from  their  customary 
course,  he  only  diminished  his  happiness,  and  reaped  no  advantage 
from  the  change.  While  Mrs.  Carvel  became  extravagant,  put  on  the 
airs  of  a  fine  lady,  rustled  in  silks,  and  scolded  him  more  soundly 
than  ever,  he  sauntered  leisurely  about,  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
living  on  his  means,  doing  nothing  for  the  public  g^ood,  and  conscious 
of  nothing  but  his  own  importance. 


AUTUMNAL    STANZAS. 


Cijovds  athwart  the  start  are  straying, 

Moaning  winds  disturb  th«  night, 
Leaves  unto  the  dust  are  falling, 
Touch'd  with  blight. 

Autumn  eve  shuts  cold  around  me, 
Gay  companions,  here  are  none; 
Silent  thoughts  and  visions  give  me 
Life  that  *8  gone. 

Minutes  seen  and  snatched  forever; 

Told  in  beaut  V  —  told  in  mirth  1 
How  they  flitted,  bright  and  noiseless 
O'er  the  earth  I 

How  my  heart,  untouched  of  trial, 

Bathed  in  sunshine  daily  lay, 
ReckleHS  all  of  care  or  conflict, 
Par  away. 

Joyous  hours!  I  slow  to  meet  yoti. 
Even  in  fitful,  diangeful  dreams! 
Pierce  the  shadow  of  mv  slumbers, 
Vanished  gleams ! 

Float  ye  o*er  the  faded  garlands, 
On  my  brow  that  used  to  be ; 
Sun  the  paths  my  feet  have  trodden, 
Blithe  and  fiee  I 

Gem  the  skies  my  glance  hath  pondered, 

Oft  at  midnighrs  thrilling  tide; 
WlMvt  the  breath  of  waking  sumiiier 
Only  sighed. 


Where  my  spirit  so  was  reaping 
Gentle  ^ts  from  altars  high, 
I  could  wish,  amidst  their  fninesfl, 
Ne'er  to  die. 

Happier  days  than  e'er  can  meet  me, 

To  the  mystic  land  are  flown ; 
Days  of  blossom !  days  of  blessing ! 
Past  and  gone! 

Lo  I  the  future.  Winter  sealeth, 

Clothed  in  sternness,  Btorm,and  nigfat! 
Birds  and  flowers  along  the  pathway, 
Ta'en  to  flight! 

Lessons  from  the  present  flowing, 

Vield  but  dull,  unwelcome  lors^ 
All  unlike  the  spreading  pages 
Traced  of  yore! 

Let  me  then  the  past  embracing. 

On  her  breast  my  vigils  keep. 
Till  amidst  her  murm'nng  music, 
Luli'd  to  sleep. 

Voices  of  the  lost  beside  me^ 

Faces  of  the  loved  shall  be ; 
I  shall  feast  at  olden  fountainsb 
Plenteouslyl 

Joyous  hours!  I  smile  to  grset  you. 
Even  in  changeful,  fitfiifdreams  I 
Pisroethe  shadow  of  my  dunben, 
Vtniahedi^MmsI 
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Man  waa  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  placed  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.  All  his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  He  toiled  not,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow  was 
only  the  healthy  destitution  of  the  nectarean  waters  he  drank,  as  he 
reclined  beneath  the  shady  groves  of  Paradise,  and  gazed  with  de- 
light upon  the  glowing  beauties  of  a  pure  world.  Thus  he  would 
have  lived,  in  unmixed  joy ;  every  breeze  would  have  been  tempered 
to  softness,  and  every  gale  been  balmy ;  new  objects  would  proba- 
bly have  arisen,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  his  course  through  the 
cycles  of  ages  might  have  been  one  of  constant  progression.  Eve 
came  to  share  his  happiness,  and  minister  to  his  affections.  Adorned 
with  perfect  beauty,  the  fairest  of  womankind  came  into  existence, 
herself  most  beautiful  where  all  was  lovely.    Imagine  the  happy 

5 air,  as  they  walked  through  this  magnificent  palace  of  nature  I 
lark  the  dignified  repose  and  content  upon  the  countenance  of  Adam, 
and  the  bright  intelligence  of  Eve,  as  she  listens  to  his  discourse, 
responds  to  his  feelings,  and  harmonizes  with  the  scene.  Now  she 
calls  his  attention  to  new  beauties  which  her  fine  senses  have  dis- 
covered, and  with  the  untaught  grace  of  nature,  and  the  true  elo* 
quence  of  simplicity,  she  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband  con- 
tent into  admiration,  and  satisfaction  into  delight.  The  notes  of  birds, 
the  odor  of  flowers,  the  music  of  streams,  and  the  wondrous  bril- 
liancy of  the  virgin  firmament,  all  contribute  to  their  felicity.  Sin  is 
not ;  labor  is  not.  No  dismal  thoughts  of  the  future  brood  in  their 
hearts ;  no  anticipations  of  sorrow  darken  their  dwelling.  Want  b 
not  known  in  the  garden  of  God,  and  human  passion  is  not  yet  bom 
to  disturb  their  repose.  Who,  in  contemplating  a  pair  like  this,  can 
believe  that  they  are  the  origin  of  a  race  who  get  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  1  But  temptation  came,  and  sin  followed  close 
upon  the  temptation, 'and  from  thenceforth  man  was  born  to  sorrow  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward ;  and  from  this  point  in  the  history  of  the 
worla,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  trades,  occupations,  and 
professions. 

Had  our  first  parents  remained  spotless  and  sinless ;  had  no  ser- 
pent twined  his  wily  folds  around  *  her  Math  perfect  beauty  adorned,' 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  mankind,  or  the  state  of  our 
planet,  who  can  conjecture  1  Here  is  a  fine  field  for  speculation, 
out  one  in  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  indulge.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  course  of  events ;  and  since  doomed  to  a 
necessity  to  toil,  let  us  examine  the  state  of  the  world,  in  its  vast  va- 
riety of  fulfilling  the  decision,  and  see  if  any  have  the  advantage,  or 
if  any  class  can  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  the  decree. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  occupations  were  few,  because  the 
wants  of  mankind  were  few,  as  they  would  be  now,  perhaps,  if  we 
could  be  content  to  be  simple  and  unostentatious.  Pasturage  of  their 
flocks  employed  their  chief  attention,  which,  with  the  game  that 
came  in  their  way,  furnished  them  with  all  they  thought  they  required. 
The  skins  of  animals  furnished  them  coverings  for  their  bodies ;  and 
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their  flesh,  food.  Tents  of  the  easiest  constructure  sheltered  them 
from  the  heat  and  cold,  and  ownerships  in  land  being  unknown  and 
untfaougbt  of,  they  roamed  here  and  there,  to  suit  their  convenience, 
and  accommodate  their  wants.  Mankind  must  at  this  point  be  viewed 
as  shepherds.  They  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  to  protect  them 
from  the  incursions  of  beasts  pf  prey ;  they  were  drawers  of  water 
and  hewers  of  wood.  Water,  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  man- 
kind were  first  planted,  was  of  more  consequence,  it  appears,  than 
land ;  and  we  read  of  ownership  in  wells  of  water.  They  lived  in 
a  state  of  labor,  then,  in  the  roost  primitive  state  of  the  world  ;  for 
watching  flocks  by  night,  and  going  any  distance  for  water,  would  be 
esteemed  no  slight  drudgery,  even  at  this  day. 

There  is  a  charm  that  hangs  around  this  view  of  our  progenitors, 
which  always  belongs  to  contemplations  of  a  wild  and  untutored  in- 
dependence, a  modification  of  the  natural  love  of  libeity.  Hedged 
about,  as  we  are,  with  laws  and  customs,  enslaved  by  the  despotism 
of  fashion,  and  wearing  the  servility  of  opinion  ;  drawn  this  way  by 
conscience,  and  that  by  regard  for  temporary  interest,  or  some  dis- 
tant prospect  of  aggrandizement,  we  look  at  the  free  wanderers  of  the 
wild,  or  unprejudiced  followers  of  nature,  as  possessing  privileges, 
for  which  we  would  gladly  barter  all  we  possess  of  refinement,  or 
enjoy  of  luxury.  But  superinduced  upon  all  this,  we  may  add  the 
majesty  of  their  unadulterated  religion.  Holding  communication  with 
the  Deity  himself,  like  the  patriarchs,  or  i^eceiving  his  commands  like 
Moses,  or  going  out  to  battle,  clothed  with  the  armor  of  his  approba- 
tion and  protection,  like  David.  Nor  is  this  simplicity  confined 
to  those  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  All  men  living 
in  a  simple  state,  will  frame  to  themselves,  by  the  light  of  nature,  a 
plain  system  of  belief,  grand  and  imposing  from  its  majestic  unity, 
it  is  the  adulteration  of  the  true  religion  which  is  to  be  feared  ;  it  is 
this  which  debases  a  nation,  like  the  heathen  idolatries  of  Asia, 
which  all,  or  mostly,  are  the  results  of  wicked  aims  in  a  few  to  en- 
slave the  many.  Religion,  like  a  valuable  medicine,  may,  by  foreign 
mixtures,  be  rendered  a  deadly  poison,  killing  instead  of  curing,  de- 
grading; instead  of  elevating.  The  unlettered  Indian,  whose  heaven 
is  in  the  '  sweet  south-west,'  who  sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him 
io  the  wind,  who  bows  to  the  inward  promptings  of  his  great  spirit, 
feels  a  dignity  of  devotion,  as  he  listens  to  its  suggestions,  and  obeys 
its  mandates,  unknown  to  the  speculative  caviller  of  sects,  and  the 
half-doubting,  half- believing  follower  of  Christianity. 

This  state  of  the  world  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  poets,  and 
dreamers  of  happiness ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  with  some 
truth,  thatinen  are  more  virtuous,  and  consequently  happy,  who  are 
left  much  to  a  free  dependence  upon  their  own  thoughts,  and  escaping 
all  social  evils,  are  open  to  the  action  of  the  purifying  influences  of 
nature.  The  shepherd  who  watches  has  flocks,  and  moralizes  like 
the  melancholy  Jacques,  in  the  woods  of  Arden,  may,  like  him,  find 

'Tongues  in  ]trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

Hannah  More,  in  her  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plains,  has  given  qb  an 
wtance  at  how  hi^b  a  state  of  moral  greatness  a  poor,  laboring,  yet 
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thinking  man  may  arriTo,  in  this  primeval  occupation ;  and  taught, 
by  an  instructive  tale,  how  beautiful  piety  and  resignation  may  be 
made  to  appear  in  the  humble  shed,  where,  though  visited  by  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  we  almost  envy  the  contentedness  of  the 
man,  though  we  should  have  to  take  his  physical  misery  along 
with  it. 

But  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man,  he  could  not  long 
remain  in  the  shepherd  state.  Social  feeling  led  men  together.  Our 
progenitors  soon  discovered  the  pleasures  of  love  and  friendship, 
the  reciprocation  of  kindness,  and  the  pleasures  of  sympathy.  We 
suppose  the  opening  of  these  resources  of  happiness  in  the  human 
heart  were  purely  accidental.  Necessity  and  chance  operated  in  the 
moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  in  continually  calling  out  new  pow- 
ers, and  unfolding  new  affections.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  contradic- 
tory to  many  notions  of  our  parents,  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants ;  for  some  have  supposed  that  Adam  came  into  existence  en- 
dowed  with  a  mind  richly  stored  with  science,  and  particularly  ex- 
celling in  astronomical  knowledge.  But  when  men  oegan  to  find  it 
for  their  happiness  to  form  clans,  they  became  more  fixed  in  their 
abiding  places,  and  local  attachments  became  known,  and  the  word 
*  home  began  to  have  a  sweetness  and  a  charm,  which  it  has  never 
lost.  Division  of  labor,  so  well  understood  by  ants  and  bees,  would 
seem  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  such  an  arrangement.  But  division 
of  labor,  or  exchange  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  another,  soon  led  to 
the  discovery,  that  practice  rendered  some  more  perfect  in  certain 
kinds  of  employment  than  others,  owing  to  physical  organization, 
taste,  etc ;  and  so  arts  and  trades  became  known.  Long  periods  of 
years  must  have  elapsed  to  produce  this  classification  of  men,  which 
we  gladly  acknowledge,  to  enable  us  to  step  over  certain  dark  gulfs 
in  the  history  of  our  kind,  and  to  come  down  to  periods  better  known, 
and  more  suited  to  our  purpose.  This,  however,  is  merely  supposi- 
tion ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  com- 
mencement ;  all  is  progress.  In  imagination,  we  may  conceive  a 
time  when  the  human  race  was  in  the  lowest  degree  of  culture ;  but 
on  inquiry,  we  every  where  meet  the  arts,  meet  men  collected  into 
societies,  meet  property,  legislation,  and  government. 

Arts,  however,  even  almost  down  to  our  own  time,  were  viewed 
as  a  direful  necessity.  The  improvements  were  so  slow,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  perceived.  War  was  the  great  business  of  man.  This 
seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
which  have  since  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  contending  with  the 
elements  themselves,  man  spurns  labor ;  and  it  is  only  when  he 
views  it  in  its  consequences  upon  society,  in  the  melioration  of  his 
kind ;  when  he  views  labor  philosophically  and  religiously,  that  he 
will  submit  to  it,  any  farther  than  tor  the  immediate  supply  of  his 
necessities.  The  Indian  places  his  glory,  his  pleasure,  bis  virtue, 
even,  in  the  arm  of  battle ;  and  thus  it  has  been  over  the  whole  world. 
And  we  question  if  the  love  of  contention,  which  manifests  itself 
upon  all  occasions,  and  which  throws  our  country  into  such  violent 
agitations,  is  worthy  of  a  better  origin,  than  a  hereditary  disposition 
to  fight,  bred  so  closely  in  the  habits  of  our  progenitors.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  or  the  project,  oppodtiott  will  come.    Does  a  mm 
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labor  to  demoralize,  he  is  opposed.  Does  be  labor  to  moralise,  be 
is  opposed.  Where  is  the  undertaking  which  has  not  its  opposerst 
Where  is  the  individual,  who  has  not  his  enemies  1  It  is  precisely 
the  same  spirit  that  leads  to  violent  invective,  and  random  abuse, 
now-a-days,  that  formerly  marshalled  men  with  the  buckler  and  sword* 
Instead  of  the  trumpet,  we  are  summoned  by  the  press,  and  instead 
of  the  proud  war-horse,  shaking  the  plain,  each  man  rides  his  own 
hobby,  until  he  or  his  hobby  lies  panting  upon  the  sand,  in  inglorious 
death.  Nevertheless,  our  wars  do  not  interrupt  the  order  of  society, 
nor  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and 
manufactures ;  while  the  wars  of  the  ancients  employed  nearly  all 
the  able-bodied  men,  and  left  domestic  affairs  entirely  to  the  women. 
We  may  here  discover  the  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  dragging  movements  of  civilization,  which  always  move  at  an 
equal  pace  with  the  advancements  in  the  sciences.  Nearly  up  to  the 
discovery  of  the  western  continent,  mankind  must  be  viewed  as  war* 
riors.  It  is  true  that  short  intervals  of  peace  led  thenf  into  other 
pursuits.  Love  of  ease  and  luxury  begot  the  means  of  enjoying 
pleasure.  Conquerors  carried  their  poets,  and  painters,  and  jesters, 
with  them  to  battle.  G-reece  had  her  poets,  and  sculptors,  and  ora- 
tors, and  Imperial  Rome  'sat  upon  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her 
throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world,'  as  much  by  the  power  of  her 
senate,  the  eloquence  of  her  patriots,  and  the  sagacity  of  her  consuls, 
as  by  the  splendor  of  her  arms,  and  the  chivalry  of  her  achievments. 
Egypt,  too,  had  long  before  this  built  her  pyramids,  and  found  time 
to  study  the  stars,  and  hide  in  her  archives  the  secrets  of  science. 
*  Carthago  Juit —  Trqjajuit*  Pericles  had  adorned  Athens  with 
magnificent  buildings,  and  the  arts  flourished  beneath  his  patronage. 
The  treasures  of  the  east  had  been  accumulated ;  astrology  had  de- 
luded kings,  and  incense  had  burned  to  heathen  gods,  and  to  vile  im- 
postors. Women  had  been  won  by  the  songs  of  troubadours ;  tourn- 
aments had  been  held  to  reward  the  valiant ;  but  war,  trar,  was  the 
great  business  of  mankind.  To  overrun  a  country,  and  deluge  it 
with  blood  ;  to  slay  women  and  children,  or  to  destroy  harvests  of 
rich  grain,  and  leave  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  a  cruel  death ;  these 
were  the  exploits  of  men,  whose  names  almost  alone  shine  conspicu- 
ously on  the  page  of  history.  So  that  history  seems  a  charnel-house 
of  butcheries,  with  here  and  there  a  character  to  remind  us  that  we 
are  reading  of  civilized  men,  instead  of  savages. 

It  is  not  within  our  scope,  to  account  for  all  the  different  occupa- 
tions that  employ  mankind,  although  the  subject  is  highly  interest- 
ing, involving  as  it  does,  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  moral  and  physical  ne- 
cessity is  the  ground-work  of  all  art.  Men  act  not  without  motive. 
Dread  of  labor,  irksomeness  of  toil,  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Though  some  arts  may  trace  their  origin  to  accident,  as  the  discovery 
of  Newton,  who,  idly  dreaming  in  his  garden,  seized  upon  the  fall  of 
an  apple  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  object  upon  which  to 
exercise  his  speculating  propensities,  has  led  to  results  which  have 
changed  the  whole  face  of  astronomical  knowledge,  and  given  birth 
to  a  new  era  in  philosophy. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  curious  subjecty  to  trace  the  occupation  of 
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tbe  tailor,  from  its  commencement  as  a  trade,  distinct  from  other 
occupations,  through  all  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  the  windings  of  his 
scissors,  the  niceties  of  his  needle,  the  aliasings  of  his  goose,  and  the 
swellings  of  his  buckram,  from  the  rude  construction  and  excruci- 
ation tortures  of  a  primitive  new  coat,  and  the  tiresome  constraint  of 
the  nrst  pair  of  pantaloons,  up  to  the  elegant '  fits'  of  his  workman* 
ship ;  the  wardrobe  of  a  Brummel,  and  the  science  that  enchanted  a 
Pelham.  Equally  interesting,  would  be  the  dissection  of  the  lawyer; 
to  view  him  as  the  pedant  of  parchment,  the  inditer  of  forms,  the 
memory-bag  of  unmeaning  terms,  and  useless  circumlocutions,  with 
wig  like  a  wool-basket,  as  if  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar  some  ima- 
ginary terrors  as  to  the  size  of  his  head,  and  extent  of  his  know* 
ledgre-box ;  thus  awing  into  silence,  by  external  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance ;  yes,  to  trace  him  almost  down  to  our  own  times,  thus  cum- 
bered with  false  hair,  and  fictitious  suits,  a  ravenous  consumer 
of  ink,  and  destroyer  of  paper,  until  he  should  emerge  into  the 
character  of  our  own  day,  and  unite  the  gentleman  with  the  philan- 
thropist, and  scholar,  the  literary  and  scientific  patron  of  the  age ; 
an  honor  to  his  country,  and  the  fraroer  and  supporter  of  its  laws. 
Bat  we  lack  time  for  this  pleasingly  laborious  task,  and  the  reader 
may  not  care  to  examine  the  literary  budget  of  such  labors ;  let 
us  therefore  calculate  the  amount  of  men,  as  they  are  —  clergy* 
men,  lawyers,  doctors*  school-masters,  mechanics,  idlers,  and  busy- 
bodies. 

Clergymen  —  surely  we  may  speak  <^  them.  The  day  has  gone 
hv^  when  the  clergy  and  the  inquisition  were  an  equal  terror. 
They  themselves  rejoice,  that  at  last  they  have  come  to  be  viewed  as 
other  men,  with  like  infirmities,  wants,  and  passions,  and  let  us  re- 
member, privileges  too.  But  many  centuries  must  elapse,  before 
this  class  of  men  can  entirely  recover,  in  the  estimation  of  a  certain 
portion  of  mankind,  that  confidence  which  we  feel  sure  is  their  due, 
at  least  in  our  country,  and  in  England.  Power  is  dear  to  the  human 
heart ;  so  dear,  and  it  has  been  so  invariably  abused,  that  the  highest 
praise  we  give  our  own  WAsetNOTON,  is  the  self-control  he  practised 
m  favor  of  republican  principles ;  for  it  has  been  said  that  he  might 
have  been  dictator.  Ignorance  and  Superstition  walk  hand  and  hand ; 
and  it  by  no  means  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  strange  result,  that  the  mys- 
teries which  belong  to  the  subject  of  religion,  should  have  been  made 
subservient  to  base  purposes,  and  political  designs.  Such  being  the 
acknowledged  fact,  it  being  matter  of  history,  many  notions  with 
regard  to  clergymen  have  become  the  common  property  of  very  com- 
mon men.  By  this,  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  justice  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislatures  of  several  states,  that  clergymen  shall  have 
no  part  in  public  government,  not  even  the  influence  of  a  vote ;  which 
law,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  not  so  much  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  as  for  the  disarming  of  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  who  now 
can  find  no  political  ground  upon  which  to  establish  their  objections 
against  the  institutions  of  the  churches.  No  one  would  be  patiently 
listened  to,  who  should  commence  a  tirade  against  any  one  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  uses  of  the  trades  are  too  obvious,  to  offer  any 
excuse  for  such  oomment ;  bat  sneerinffs  at  the  cleivy  are  too  oom- 
mon.  as  a  class  of  men  who  get  their  living  tnm  uie  cooinunity, 
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without  paying  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo.  Many  view  their  contri* 
butioQ  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  as  a  heavy  tax,  and  by  the 
smallness  of  the  amount  they  give,  and  the  grudging  manner  of  giv- 
ing it,  evidently  proclaim  their  feelings.  We  pass  by  the  real 
grounds  of  this  profession,  and  view  it  as  one  of  convenience  and 
policy.  And  in  this  respect,  as  a  matter  of  safetv,  public  order,  in- 
tellectual pleasure,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  great  mass  of  our  population  is  actually  educated  by  the  clergy. 
They  get  their  language  from  the  sermons  they  hear,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  book-knowledge  they  possess.  A  bad  grammarian,  in 
a  clergyman,  will  barbarize  a  whole  people.  A  close  thinker,  and 
proper  writer,  will  render  a  people  polished  in  their  diction,  and 
pure  in  their  idioms.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  influence ;  as 
impossible  as  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  of  vast  convulsions  in  nature, 
caused  by  the  simple  drops  of  water  long  continuing  to  fall  in  one 
place. 

Are  the  men  who  exert  such  influences  useless  1  Shall  we  deny 
to  them  the  privileges  we  grant  to  other  men  1  Are '  all  his  faults  to 
be  observed,  set  in  a  note-book,  and  conned  by  heart,  to  cast  into  his 
teeth  V  Is  the  person  who  ministers  to  us  in  times  of  affliction,  who 
buries  our  dead,  and  says  the  consecrated  rite  over  the  new-bom 
child,  whose  time  is  divided  between  the  sick,  the  desponding,  and 
the  ignorant ;  who  subjects  himself  to  insult,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  who  carries  words  of  peace  and  happines  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  yet  only  subsists  upon  the  public,  shall  we  talk 
slightingly  of  such  a  profession  ?  Nay,  we  blush  at  the  idea.  Still, 
who  does  not  know  that  the  clergy  of  our  land,  while  debarred  the 
privilege  of  trade,  barely  live,  some  almost  starve.  I  have  heard  the 
idea  suggested,  that  the  clergyman  of  a  village  should  be  furnished 
by  his  parishioners  with  a  fine  large  house,  a  g^ood  stock  of  cows,  and 
have  all  those  conveuiences  about  him  to  enable  him  to  entertain 
strangers.  He  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  the  needy 
might  be  pointed  to  his  door ;  in  short,  he  should  be  the  charitable 
organ  of  the  village,  and  in  order  to  be  so,  be  placed  as  far  above 
want  as  he  should  be  above  meanness.  A  clergyman  cannot  do  his 
duty,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of  his  flock.  A 
a  poor  and  needy  person  cannot,  without  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est philosophy,  and  the  strongest  exercise  of  principle,  be  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  or  a  dignified  actor.  Poverty  weighs  down  the 
spirits,  and  makes  the  mind  truckling  and  base.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  that  is  the  poverty  of  a  small  annuity,  by  whicn, 
though  it  be  little,  a  man  is  rendered  perfectly  independent  of  the 
patronage  of  those  around  him.  Public  sentiment  should  act  upon 
men,  and  strongly ;  but  let  opinion  be  free  as  the  wind ;  let  it  be  left 
to  find  its  own  level.  Let  us  have  an  honest  criterion  of  character, 
of  measures,  or  we  cease  to  be  a  people  of  opinion,  and  become  the 
mere  hucksters  of  petty  contrivances. 

But  this  profession  is  peculiarly,  valuable,  on  another  account 
Upon  the  principle  of  labor-saving  machinerv,  a  community  employs 
a  competent  person  to  perform  the  offices  ot  religion,  and  to  furnish 
religious  instruction.  This  person  is  educated  for  the  very  purpose. 
He  possesses  means  of  information  which  it  has  cost  lives  to  acea- 
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mulate ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  those  points  upon  which  we  need 
light ;  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  collateral  in- 
formation, that  renders  the  subject  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  reacly-armed  champion,  to  fight  for  us  in  the  lists  of 
polemic  warfare.  He  is  the  protector  of  our  opinions  in  matters 
not  so  obvious  to  many.  His  whole  life  is  engaged  to  prepare  for 
heaven.  He  is  an  alarm-watch,  that  wakes  us  from  the  slumbers 
of  conscience.  He  macadamizes  the  path  of  life,  and  smooths  the 
pillow  of  death.  He  is  the  first  person  that  speaks  of  us  seriouslyi 
and  acknowledges  our  importance  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  last 
person  that  speaks  over  us  in  death.  None  are  too  mean  to  address 
Dim,  none  too  high  to  be  found  of  him.  He  is  the  poor  man's 
friend,  the  orphan's  father.  He  clothes  the  beggar  with  bright  gar- 
ments, till  he  weeps  for  joy.  And  what  are  the  inducements  to  their 
profession  ?  They  are  of  the  highest  kind,  so  high  as  to  be  above 
the  comprehension  of  most  men.  He  shuts  himself  out  from  wealthy 
from  what  the  world  calls  pleasure  ;  he  closes  the  door  of  political 
advancement.  He  barters  his  time,  his  health  often,  and  his  country^ 
for  what  —  fame  t  He  rarely  obtains  it,  he  seldom  hopes  for  it,  or 
wishes  for  it,  beyond  the  reputation  of  doing  bis  duty.  For  what, 
then,  does  he  make  all  these  sacrifices  1 

But  we  break  away  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  look  at  the 
more  stirring  profession  of  the  law.  We  must  remark  of  this  pro- 
fession, that  It  draws  its  main  support  from  the  deformities  of  society ; 
from  immorality,  dishonesty,  and  crime  ;  from  faults,  at  least ;  and 
this  fact,  too,  is  not  derogatory  to  the  profession,  neither  do  we  mean 
it  to  be.  Law  is  derived  from  God.  Man  cannot  exist,  in  a  social 
state,  without  it.  The  very  constitution  of  society  is  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  giving  up  certain  natural  rights,  things  not '  mala  in 
ie,'  that  we  may  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and  live  under  certain  pro- 
tections. The  love  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  following  ^he 
dictates  of  passion,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  others,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  most  of  the  wrongs  committed  in  society.  When 
wrongs  are  committed,  popular  vengeance  or  individual  malice 
might  take  too  summary  vengeance.  Hence  courts  have  been 
instituted,  to  try  the  degree  of  wrong,  and  to  inflict  the  proper  pen- 
alty. That  the  wrong-doer  may  have  every  advantage  to  show  his 
innocence,  to  seek  protection,  to  avoid  oppression,  to  mitigate  his 
crime,  learned  men  are  assigned  to  fill  this  place,  and,  also,  in  behalf 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  law ;  and  thus  as  long  as  men  are  bad,  and 
live  in  the  social  state,  lawyers  must  be  esteemed  a  necessary  part  of 
the  organization  of  society.  A  most  useful  class  of  men,  indeed,  as 
things  now  are,  though  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  some  plainer, 
shorter  course  cannot  be  contrived ;  one  better  understood  by  the 
people  at  large.  Most  of  the  cases  in  court  occur  from  the  quarrels 
or  imaginary  rights  of  an  ignorant  class  of  men  —  men  of  violent 
passions,  strong  prejudices,  and  great  'pluck.'  The  plaintiff  and 
defendant  know  little  of  the  reasons  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  their  own  business,  unless  they  happen  to  be  litigants  of 
long  standing,  as  may  be  here  and  there  founa  ;  men  who  are  truly 
blessed  in  the  heated  air  of  courts,  and  who  are  only  at  peace  in  the 
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contentions  of  the  crowd  ;  men  who  love  to  see  the  human  counte- 
nance distorted  with  passion,  and-  stained  with  crime ;  unless  such 
can  he  found,  none  can  he  said  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  pleadings, 
the  jerk  of  a  rejoinder,  the  wit  of  rebutter,  or  the  knock-down  argu- 
mentativeness of  the  sur-rebutter.  These,  unhappily,  are  but  Greek 
to  the  lieroes  of  the  battles  fought  under  their  golden  flags ;  and  if 
victory  crowns  the  combat,  (for  there  are  conflicts  that  may  be  fought 
over  and  over  again,  and  at  intervals  of  years,  without  being  decisive,) 
the  vanquished  stares  in  stupid  wonder  at  his  defeat ;  while  the  victor 
scarce  believes  his  own  good  fortune.  This  is  but  a  sorry  view  of 
litigation,  but  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  charged  to  the  profession,  who 
are  by  no  means  accountable  for  the  usages  and  musty  processes 
which  have  been  handed  down,  enveloped  in  all  the  mysterious  ma- 
jesty of  antiquity. 

We  say  nothing  more  of  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  law, 
than  that  it  will  be  necessary  a&  long  as  the  strong  endeavor  to  oppress 
the  weak ;  as  long  as  men  strive  to  worry  and  devour  each  other; 
but  as  long  as  the  cause  of  injured  innocence  is  to  be  pleaded,  this 
profession  will  furnish  bright  examples  of  disinterested  exertions^ 
chivalrous  eloquence,  and  fearless  disclosure  of  truth,  whatever  be* 
the  consequence. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  important  influence  of  lawyers,  in  matters 
separated  from  the  technicalities  of  their  art.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  bar  to  hold  a  high  station  in  society,  and  to  come  under  customary 
respect,  as  men  endowed  with  learning  and  eloquence.  Cicero  was 
a  lawyer.  Caesar  was  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  general.  The  g^eat  names 
of  England  belong  to  this  profession,  and  in  our  own  country,  great 
men  have  been  trained  at  the  bar.  We  are  by  education  prepared  to 
think  favorably  of  a  man's  intellect,  when  we  hear  that  he  belongs  to 
this  profession,  and  with  reason ;  for  there  is  enough  in  a  course  of 
legal  study,  to  make  a  great  mind.  The  history  of  law,  the  reasons 
of  decisions,  the  feudal  system,  embrace  the  history  of  the  world,  po- 
litically and  morally.  The  right  study  of  law  embraces  all  other 
learning,  and  distinguished  judges  have  even  made  themselves  fami- 
liar with  the  mechanical  arts,  to  assist  them  in  deciding  cases  involv- 
ing them.  Parsons,  of  reported  memory,  is  said  to  have  set  a  ship- 
builder right  in  some  nice  examination  regarding  his  business,  in  a 
trial ;  and  such  instances  have  not  been  rare.  We  look  to  the  bar  for 
leaders  in  important  matters.  They  are  the  patrons  of  literature,  the 
forwarders  of  great  movements  in  political  economy,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  most  of  our  public  concerns.  However  good  and  sound 
may  be  the  views  of  other  men,  the  practice  of  the  lawyer  in  courts, 
his  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  business,  and  the  details  of  affairs, 
qualify  him  to  speak  publicly,  when  bodies  of  men  are  to  be  addressed ; 
and  here  is  a  noble  neld  for  the  enlargement  of  his  influence,  and  the 
generality  of  his  fame.  Another  advantage  is,  that  its  pursuits  are 
entirely  of  an  intellectual  nature.  There  is  enough  constantly  to 
practice  his  ingenuity,  to  keep  fresh  his  information,  and  to  enlarge 
It.  The  lawyer  is  not  a  solitary  student,  bending  his  mind  for  learn- 
ing's sake ;  he  lives  in  the  very  bustle  and  strife  of  mankind.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  conspicuous  men  of  his  time ;  his  rank  admits 
him  to  the^ighest  society  wnen  abroad  ,-  he  is  equally  spurred  on  by 
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interest  and  pleasure.  He  never  flags,  and  says  it  is  all  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  for  he  meets  encouragement  at  every  step,  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  fame,  money,  and  competition.  The  effect  in  society  of 
this  profession  may  be  most  salutary,  its  merits  most  conspicuous. 
Brougham  has  not  thought  penny  magazines  beneath  his  notice ; 
much  more  has  he  given  his  influence  to  the  higher  order  of  literary 
societies.  He  finds  time,  amid  the  arduous  duties  of  many  stations,  to 
act  his  part  well  in  great  and  little  concerns ;  acknowledging  the 
principle,  I  presume,  that  they  who  do  not  attend  well  to  their  smaller 
duties,  will  probably  neglect  their  larger  ones.  We  have  been 
speaking  of  law  pursued  as  a  science,  and  unless  so  pursued,  of 
course  none  of  the  eflects  we  have  mentioned,  will  follow. 

Of  the  medical  profession,  I  hardly  dare  speak.  It  ofiers  much 
room  for  real  and  justifiable  reproach,  at  the  same  time  that  it  num- 
bers in  its  ranks  some  of  the  brightest  names  of  the  age,  past  and 
present  But  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  the  profession  itself  is  not 
to  blame  for  not  long  ago  freeing  the  public  xrom  the  incursions  of 
imposters  in  science,  by  adopting  a  more  easily-understood  phra- 
seology. The  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind  mak^s  it  a  ready 
prey  to  impositions,  in  cases  where  health  and  life  are  concerned. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw.  Else  who  pays  for  the  long 
and  weary  recountings  of  wonderful  cures  in  our  newspapers,  the 
patent  nostrums,  the  life-giving  cordials,  the  redeeming  cosmetics, 
the  pf'eservers  of  beauty,  the  renewers  of  youth,  the  cure-alls  (more 
properly  denominated  the  kill-alls,)  who  pays  for  all  this  trash  t 
We  answer,  the  very  persons  who  think  themselves  too  poor  to  call 
a  regular  physician ;  who  think  health  is  bought  by  the  ounce,  and 
the  more  medicine,  the  more  health ;  who  sometimes  get  ahead  of 
the  doctor,  with  a  vengeance,  as  in  the  case  of  a  poor  family,  who, 
calling  a  physician,  happened  to  discover  after  his  departure,  that  he 
had  left  some  medicine ;  after  contemplating  the  charm  for  some 
time,  in  astonishment,  and  wondering  what  it  could  be,  they  concluded 
to  divide  the  stufi*,  and  each  to  take  a  dose.  It  was  done  with  greedy 
satisfaction,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  sticking  salve,  and  nearly  cost 
them  their  lives.  This  is  fact«  and  not  fiction,  and  proves  our  as- 
sertion, that  effort  should  be  made  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
any  idea  of  charms  and  love-powders.  It  belongs  to  the  profession 
of  medicine  itself,  to  do  away  with  these  ridiculous  notions.  Some 
have  pretended  to  raise  the  dead ;  and  we  see  the  astonishing  credu- 
lity of  the  public  mind,  in  the  fact,  that  even  a  regular  physician 
jumps  into  an  extensive  practice  by  one  unexpected  cure ;  a  cure 
which,  after  all,  was  effected  by  removing  all  medicines  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  patient,  and  giving  nature  fair  play.  Let  us  not  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  slightingly  of  the  healing  art ;  it  is  as  neces* 
sary,  in  our  day  of  unnatural  habits,  as  the  prop  which  supports  the 
overladen  tree  ;  but  we  are  taking  the  liberty  to  object  to  the  unne* 
cessary  obscurity  that  is  thrown  around  the  subject,  by  terms  and 
phrases.  In  a  matter  so  near  to  the  interest  of  every  one«  people 
should  know  things  by  their  right  names,  that  they  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  little  care  of  themselves.  I  am  objecting  to  mystery, 
which  makes  the  poor  and  ignorant  an  easy  prey  to  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders. People  generally  have  now  few  tests  by  which  to  try  a 
physician,  because  the  whole  art  is  clothed  in  a  language  they  can* 
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not  understand.  I  am  aware  that  upon  some  subjects,  scientific  pbra- 
seology  is  necessary ;  but  we  need  an  Abernethy  in  our  country, 
who  will  reduce  the  subject  to  a  little  more  common  sense  standard. 

The  profession  of  medicine  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
philanthrophy  and  charity.  The  poor  are  its  subjects,  for  the  most 
part,  particularly  in  cities,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation, debarred  by  their  necessities  from  paying  any  attention  to 
causes  of  disease,  contract  chronic  disorders  of  inveterate  strength. 
We  say  debarred  :  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  evils  of  poverty, 
the  miseries  of  vice,  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour,  being  the 
present  great  evil,  they  are  insensible  to  the  hints  of  nature,  so  easily 
discovered  by  those  who  have  little  to  do  but  to  think  of  their  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Here  the  physician  has  room  to  exercise  all 
his  charities,  and  they  are  not  wanting.  In  times  of  epidemics, 
of  the  most  malignant  character,  they  are  a  bold,  fearless,  and  philo- 
sophical class  of  men.  At  such  times,  often  are  they  called  to  per- 
form all  the  offices  of  nurse,  doctor,  minister,  and  undertaker ;  and 
hardly  a  sickly  season  has  occurred  of  late,  without  depriving  us  of 
many  of  these  most  valuable  men.  Living  as  we  do  in  what  is  called 
a  refined  state  of  society,  which  ofVen  means  nothing  more  than  dress- 
ing better,  consuming  larger  quantities  of  food,  and  deeper  goblets  of 
sparkling  wine,  it  would  be  hard  to  look  for  an  alternative  in  the  me- 
dical profession  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  draws  its  support  from  the  mise- 
ries and  sufferings  of  the  world,  is  no  objection  to  its  respecta^^ility. 
Indeed,  what  profession  is  there,  that  does  not  draw  its  support 
from  some  suffering,  necessity,  or  disability,  unless  it  be  that  of  the 
mountebank,  who,  after  all,  may  be  said  to  draw  Ais  support,  too,  from 
a  suffering  state  of  mind ;  a  state  of  emptiness,  we  suppose,  as  un* 
pleasant  as  hunger  is  to  the  body.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  walk  in  life,  are  few,  in  comparison  to  those  of  many  others. 
In  cities,  many,  to  be  sure,  amass  much  wealth,  but  elsewhere,  few 
acquire  much  property,  as  physicians  merely.  In  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  the  natural  result  would  seem  to  be,  a  hard- 
ening process.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  constant 
sight  of  pain,  and  disease,  and  death,  should  lead  to  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  these  lead  to  theories  calculated  to  stifle  the  feelings, 
and  deaden  the  sensibilities.  Here,  however,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  physical  insensibilty  of  nerve,  and. moral  sensibility. 
A  man  may  acquire  great  strength  of  nerve,  and  yet  possess  great 
tenderness  of  heart.  We  usually  find  those  young  men  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine,  after  the  discipline  of  a  college  life,  who  have 
evinced  a  love  for  the  physical  sciences,  a  taste  for  natural  inquiry, 
while  the  aspiring,  the  turbulent,  the  lovers  of  pleasure  and  fame, 
the  moot  court  debaters,  the  gallants,  the  club-men,  choose  the  law. 
The  quiet,  meek-eyed  student,  the  poetic  dreamer,  the  elegant  belle- 
lettres  scholar,  the  man  who  loves  solitary  walks  in  the  woods,  or  by 
the  river's  side,  who  gazes  at  the  stars,  not  as  the  astronomer,  but  in 
mute  wonder,  and  boundless  awe,  seeks  the  more  retired  labors  of 
the  divine,  and  kindles  the  lamp  of  his  inspiration  at  the  source  of 
ail  knowledge. 

Thus  far,  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  those  who  labor  in 
what  are  called  the  professions.  In  another  and  concluding  number, 
we  shall  dwell  upon  the  occupations  of  the  mechanic  trades. 
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THB    VADINO    TRBB. 

I. 
Old  tbhi  ! — old  tree  I    The  only  one 

Round  which  the  poef  a  meeh  I  twme^ 
When  faintiv  wakea  the  autumnal  sun, 

Or  wearied  sleeps  at  day's  decline^ 
I  see  the  frost-king,  here  and  tbere^ 

Doih  mark  some  leaflets  for  his  own, 
And  point  with  icy  finger  where 

He  soon  shall  rear  a  tyrant  throne. 

Too  soon  I  too  soon !  in  crimson  bright, 

Cold  mockery  of  thy  shame,  he'll  flout, 
And  proudlv  climb  thy  topmost  height, 

To  hang  nis  flaunting  signal  out ; 
While  thou,  all  trembling  at  thy  fat& 

Shalt  stand  with  sear'd  and  naked  bark, 
Like  banner^sta^  so  tall  and  strait, 

His  ruthless  victory  to  mark. 

in. 

I  too^  old  friend,  when  thou  art  gone^ 

Shall  pensive  to  my  casement  go^ 
Or  like  ine  lonely  Druid  moan. 

The  blighting  of  the  mistetoe  ; 
But  when  youns  Spring,  with  matin  clear, . 

Shall  wake  the  bird,  the  stream,  the  tree^ 
Fain  would  I  '.mid  the  train  appear. 

And  hang  my  alender  wreath  on  thae.  l.  r.  a. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OP  A  RESIDENCE  IN  EUROPE. 


A    TI8IT    TO    THB    CATACOMBS    OP    PARIS. 

Not  all  the  luxury  and  brilliancy  of  this  faacinating  capitol,  of 
whose  intoxicating  pleasures  I  had  drank  deeply  enough,  could  re- 
concile me  to  the  thought  of  being  compelled  to  abandon  a  visit  to  the 
great  catacombs,  which  undermine  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
city.  I  had,  when  a  child,  got  possession  of  an  old  Galignani,  which 
a  connexion  had  brought  from  Europe,  in  those  days  when  to  have 
travelled  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  a  distinction  for  life,  and  my  boy- 
iah  fancy  was  deeplv  worked  upon  by  the  mysteiious  terrors  of  that 
subterranean  city  of  the  dead.  Those  long  walls  of  leg  and  arm 
bones,  piled  with  such  curious  regularity,  with  their  layers  of  sculla 
at  regular  distances  —  ghastly  ornaments  in  this  architecture  of 
death — still  to  be  seen  in  the  clumsy  engravings  that  adorn  the 
twentieth  edition  of  the  '  Guide,'  filled  my  imagmation  with  inex- 
pressible terror.  And  though,  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris^ 
these  vaults  had  long  ceased  to  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently, to  figure  among  the  great  curiosities  of  the  capital,  the  de- 
sire I  had  always  felt  to  explore  them  myself,  retained  as  strong  a 
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hold  upon  me  as  ever.  I  communicated  my  wishes  to  a  gentleman, 
then  the  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States,*  and  I  was  not  a  little 
discouraged  on  hearing  that  he  had  been,  for  several  years,  in  vain 
soliciting  permission  to  visit  them  himself.  This  favor,  though  so 
long  denied,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  at  last  accorded  to  him. 
An  acquaintance  I  had  fortunately  formed  with  a  gentleman  holding 
a  very  high  office  under  the  government,  in  the  engineer  service,  was 
the  means  of  procuring  me  the  leave  1  was  so  anxious  to  obtain.  As 
a  precaution  against  the  danger  of  being  lost  among  the  intricate  and 
intersecting  passages  of  which  this  vast  labyrinth  is  composed,  and 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  whole  party  being  destroyed, 
for  the  want  of  the  means  of  sending  for  relief,  in  the  event  of  the 
sudden  sinking  of  any  part  of  the  irregular  archworks  which  sup- 
ports the  grround  above  the  excavations,  I  was  informed  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  procure  several  persons  to  accompany  me, 
in  addition  to  the  g^ide.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  number  was 
limited,  the  person  deputed  to  accompany  us  having  received  instruc- 
tions to  admit  a  party  of  eight.  I  was  told  it  would  be  necessary  to 
descend  by  night,  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  or  giving  any  unneces- 
sary  publicity  to  our  visit.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  catacombs,  which  had  been  excavated  with  lit- 
tle skill,  or  attention  to  render  them  secure,  was  the  reason  which  led 
the  government,  several  years  before,  to  prohibit  the  admission  of 
visiters ;  and  that  a  large  number  of  workmen  were  constantly  en- 
gaged, under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  department,  in  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  walls  and  pillars  which  sustain  the  portion  of 
the  city  built  above.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  capitol,  in  consequence  of  one 
or  two  alarming  accidents ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  entirely  closing 
them  to  the  public,  the  alarm  would  sooner  subside.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people  were  not  entirely  unfounded.  The  sudden  sink- 
ing of  a  house,  some  seventy  feet  under  ground,  an  occurrence  which 
left  a  fearful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  was  a  more  real  causa 

*  Tma  amiable  and  accompluhad  young  gentleman,  Mr.  BaAoroRD,  of  New-Tork,  had,  greatly  to 
hii  own  credit  and  the  public  benefit,  acted  for  aome  time  ai  Concul,  preriously  to  tiie  appointment 
of  Mr.  BasNT,  the  present  popular  ofBcer ;  he  aubftequently  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice 
Consul.  His  untimely  death,  (which  occurred  during  the  last  winter,)  will  be  long  regretted  by  the 
lar^e  circle  of  IViends,  composed  of  Americans  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  which  he  had  formed 
during  his  official  residence  in  Paris.  His  attentive  politeness  and  unaffected  kindness  of  heart,  will 
not  be  the  less  grateAilly  remembered,  for  iu  contrast  with  the  rudeness,  heartlessness,  and  vulgarity, 
which,  1  blush  to  confess,  has  but  too  frequently  diMraced  our  own  agents  and  minuters  abroad.  Lest 
this  language  should  appear  unwarrantably  harsh,  f  will,  at  the  risk  of  extending  this  note  beyond  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  mention  one  of  many  dreumstances  of  a  similar  character,  which  hare  come 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge.  A  young  American,  an  artist,  of  small  means,  but  of 
great  worth  and  promise,  was  in  ,  prosecuting  the  study  of  hisprofession.    Some  accident  unex- 

pectedly reduced  him  to  the  most  distressing  want  While  waiting  for  remittances  from  his  frlenda 
in  this  country,  his  slender  resources  became  entirely  exhausted ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  franc 
A  fhw  dollars  were  sufficient  to  relieve  him.  In  this  sute  of  almost  literal  starvation,  he  applied 
to  the  American  Charge  for  temporary  assisunce.  His  character  was  unblemished,  and  his  connex- 
ions  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  affectionately  attached  to  him,  as  the  letters  in  hie 
Doesession  abundantly  proved.  The  reply  he  received,  from  one  who  should  be,  officiallv,  tho 
fHendof  oTenr  American  abroad,  was,  'that  any  man  who  couldn't  make  his  own  living,  ought  to 

throw  himself  in  the ,'  and  with  this  recommendation  he  was  turned  from  his  door.    To  those 

who  are  aware  that  every  American  sailor  has  a  right  to  demand  assistance  from  any  consul  of  his  own 
country  abroad,  whenever  he  may  find  himself  in  want,  and  who  know  how  frequently  the  nets  which 
are  dragged  through  this  river  bring  up  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  sought  death  in  one  form  only 
to  avoid  it  an  another  more  terrible,  that  reply  will  exhibit  in  a  far  more  atrocious  Ught  the  spirit 
of  this  wretched  agent,  than  it  can  appear  to  persons  who  have  Oftver  lived  but  in  our  own  abundant 
oouatry.  The  reAisal  of  assistance  wae  niggardly  and  disgrmceAil,  but  the  language  in  which  It 
VM  conveyed,  waa  more  than  «"»"»ifn  —  it  was  brntaL 
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for  alarm,  than  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  popular 
panic. 

Saturday,  the of  January,  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  our 

descent.     It  was  a  cold,  clear  night,  of  unusual  brilliancy,  for  the 
latitude  of  Paris.     A  couple  of  fiacres  were  ordered  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  seven,  and  we  rose  from  the  dinner  table  to  prepare  for  our 
visit.     It  was  the  night  of  the  first  great  ball  of  the  season  at  the 
Tuilleries ;  and  as  we  drove  through  the  Place  du  Carousel,  the  bril- 
liant illumination  of  the  vast  suite  of  apartments,  which  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  palace,  made  me  almost  regret  that  I  had  given 
up  so  splendid  a  spectacle,  for  the  gloomy  visit  on  which  we  were 
bound.     Crossing  the  Seine,  we  directed  our  course  through  the 
Gluartier  Latin  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  toward  the  Barriere, 
beyond  which,  at  a  house  the  number  of  which  had  been  given  to  us, 
we  were  directed  to  inquire  for  the  person  appointed  to  accompany 
us  to  these  regions  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  were  hurrying  with  an 
impatience  seldom  exhibited,  even  by  those  whom  an  inexorable  ne- 
cessity compels  to  such  a  journey.     Descending  the  principal  street 
of  one  of  those  villages  of  laborers  to  be  found  at  almost  every  gate 
leading  from  the  city,  we  drew  up  in  front  of  a  neat  three  story  build- 
ing, which  bore  the  number  we  were  in  search  of.    One  of  our 
drivers  gave  a  pull  at  the  bell.     In  a  few  minutes  the  guide  made 
his  appearance.    He  requested  us  to  drive  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a 
shop  farther  on,  at  which  we  quitted  our  carriages,  leaving  them 
with  orders  to  the  coachmen  to  await  our  return.     Here  we  procured 
a  supply  of  wax  candles,  of  the  peculiar  construction  used  by  work- 
men, and  others  visiting  the  catacombs.     Proceeding  some  distance 
farther  down  the  principal  street,  now  become  an  open  road,  we 
turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a  narrow  alley,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  high  walls.     We  were  now  some  distance  beyond  the  village ; 
we  had  left  the  last  houses  and  lights  behind  us ;  and  began  to  feel, 
as  we  entered  this  lonely  and  desolate  avenue,  that  we  had  already 
passed  from  the  region  of  the  living.     Not  a  tree  nor  a  house  was 
to  be  seen ;  nothing  but  the  two  long,  unbroken  walls,  which  stretched 
before  us  across  the  fields,  dead  and  cold,  and  presenting  an  appear- 
ance in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spot  to  which  they  led.     The  moon 
itself  seemed  to  throw  an  unearthly  light  over  the  uncultivated  waste. 
We  walked  with  rapid  steps,  which  the  coolness  of  the  evening 
made  necessary  to  our  comfort,  a  few  hundred  yards  along  this  alley, 
when  the  guide  suddenly  stopped,  unlocking  a  door  in  the  wall  on 
onr  left.     We  entered  an  uncovered  yard,  some  sixty  feet  square,  in 
one  comer  of  whioh  was  a  small  brick  house,  covering  the  entrance 
to  the  catacombs.     The  door  of  this  little  building  being  unfastened, 
we  entered  a  small  unplastered  apartment,  and  were  not  displeased 
to  exchange  the  nipping  cold  of  the  open  air,  for  the  comfortable 
warmth  proceeding  from  the  vaults  below.    The  door  being  carefully 
locked  from  within,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparation  of  lighting 
our  candles  was  completed,  we  commenced  the  descent,  the  guide 
preceding  us.    A  winding  stairway  of  stone,  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  single  person  of  extraordinary  size,  leads,  by  a  flight  of 
some  eighty  or  ninety  steps,  to  the  vaults.    We  found  ourselves, 
on  reaching  the  bottom,  in  a  broad,  irregular  passage,  with  a  black 
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line,  painted  on  the  rough  ceiling  of  stone,  pointing  out  a  direct  course 
to  the  entrance  of  the  great  city  of  the  dead.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  bones  of  more  than  three  millions  of  people  are  collected  in  this 
vast  charnel-house,  but  the  space  occupied  by  them  forms  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  quarries  under  the  city.  These  excavations 
compose  a  series  of  passages,  from  fiflcen  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  height,  running  in  every  possible  direction,  and  in- 
tersecting each  other  so  frequently,  and  at  angles  so  irregular,  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  find  one's  way,  but  by  the  aid  of 
some  such  contrivance  as  a  line  painted  on  the  ceiling.  We  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  along  one  of  these  passages,  before  reaching 
the  portal  of  the  great  cemetery.  An  appropriate  inscription  re- 
minaed  us  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  awful  limits  of  this  dread  abode 
of  the  dead.  We  passed  within.  Piles  of  human  bones,  several 
feet  deep,  reached  on  either  hand  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  A 
peculiar  but  not  offensive  smell,  which  I  fancied  to  proceed  from 
these  gi*eat  masses  of  mouldering  bones,  ossa  non  inodora,  left  an 
impression  on  my  nerves  I  shall  scarcely  ever  forget.  We  wandered 
through  these  passages,  examining,  with  a  curious  attention,  that 

?uite  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  guide,  every  object  that  we  passed, 
nnumerable  inscriptions,  from  Latin  and  French  poets,  among 
whom  Virgil  and  J.  B.  Rousseau  seemed  the  greatest  favorites, 
some  full  of  tenderness  and  regret,  others  of  a  more  philosophizing 
but  equally  melancholy  turn,  caught  our  eyes  wherever  we  turned. 

The  air  of  this  subterranean  world  was  of  balmy  sofhiess ;  the 
surface  on  which  we  walked  dry  and  smooth  ;  and  if  one  could  be 
reconciled  to  the  mute  society  of  this  unliving  multitude,  and  to  the 
endless  night  which  pervades  a  region  where  the  sun  never  shone, 
and  from  which  the  face  of  heaven  is  for  ever  shut  out,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  more  enviable  habitation.  For  some  time  I  found 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  rid  myself  of  the  strange  feelings  excited 
by  so  novel  a  situation.  Enclosed  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  earth, 
deep  buried  beneath  the  possibility  of  human  assistance,  our  little 
party  was  surrounded  by  three  millions  of  the  dead  I  I  felt  that  the 
most  fiivolous  curiosity  had  led  us  to  violate,  with  irreverent 
steps,  the  solemn  repose  of  the  grave.  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a 
criminal ;  and  shuddered  as  I  thought  upon  the  dreadful  punishment 
that  might  await  our  impious  rashness.  1  amagined  every  instant 
that  I  should  see  the  long  buried  ghosts  of  the  millions  around  me, 
rising  from  the  dead,  to  avenge  our  sacrilegious  presence.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  terror ;  I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound  ;  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  skull,  to  see  if  its  hideous  features 
changed  their  fixed  grin  ot  death.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  nothing 
moved  ;  the  silence  of  the  vaults  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  distant 
footsteps  of  our  party,  who  were  b^  this  time  some  distance  before 
me.  I  was  safe.  The  iron  hand  of  Death  held  down  the  vast  multi- 
tude around  me  1     How  mighty  is  his  power ! 

The  great  mass  of  bones  in  these  catacombs  were  brought  from 
the  cemeteries  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  before  the  first  revolution. 
It  has  never  been  a  place  of  private  interment.  The  remains  of 
those  who  were  murdered  on  the  memorable  tenth  of  August,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  of  the  more  dreadful  massacres  of  the  revolution, 
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Bre  deposited  here ;  their  bones  are  not  exposed  to  view.  A  sepa- 
rate yaalt,  closely  walled  up,  contains  the  remains  of  the  victims  of 
each  of  these  massacres.  A  brief  inscription  records  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  death. 

The  spirit  of  collecting  seems  to  have  invaded  even  these  dismal 
caverns.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  bones,  a  selection  was  made  of 
Buch  as  exhibited  peculiar  formation  ;  and  they  have  been  carefully 
preserved  in  a  museum.  The  fl;uide  conducted  us  to  this  interesting 
collection.  We  found  it  carefully  laid  out  on  shelves,  in  a  chamber 
cot  from  the  solid  rock.  Here  were  certainly  specimens  of  the  most 
carious  distortions ;  skulls  of  a  construction  to  afford  inexpressible 
delight  to  any  node-fingering  disciple  of  Gall ;  and  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  some  of  them  may  not  even  now  be  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  upon  the  upper  earth ;  for  one  of  our  party,  a 
•tudent  of  medicine,  appeared  to  me  to  betray  a  very  suspicious  in- 
terest in  this  exhibition ;  and  I  soon  after  observed  him  arranging  the 
folds  of  his  cloak  in  a  manner  that  was  far  from  dissipating  any  doubt 
I  might  have  previously  entertained  of  his  intentions. 

In  a  quarter  remote  from  the  stairway  by  which  we  entered,  is  a 
plan  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Mahon,  with  its  fortifications,  as  they 
existed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  cut  from  the  rock  by  a 
eoldier,  who  had  been  many  years  a  prisoner  of  war  in  that  town.  He 
is  said  to  have  employed  more  than  seven  years  in  the  execution  of 
this  wretched  task,  passing  every  day  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  his 
solitary  occupation.  The  work  is  rude,  but  is  said  to  be  exact  I 
confess  that  this  spot  excited  my  interest,  for  it  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  desolate  miseiV  of  man.  This  poor  hermit  had  served  the  better 
part  of  his  life  in  the  armies  of  France ;  he  had  been  scarred,  maimed, 
imprisoned,  for  years.  He  had  hoped,  perhaps,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  his  own  beloved  country,  in  ease  and  happiness,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  descending  full  of  honor  to  the  grave.  He  re^ 
turned ;  but  alas !  what  a  picture  does  this  vain  employment  and 
hideous  solitude  not  exhibit  of  ruined  hopes,  of  disappointed  affections, 
of  bereavement,  of  utter  nakedness  ana  desolation  of  heart  I  What 
could  man,  or  woman,  or  lisping  childhood,  or  the  sweet  face  of  na- 
ture, have  been  to  him,  who,  from  no  afiectation  of  misanthropy,  but 
from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  heart,  could  thus  withdraw  himself 
from  the  earth,  to  live  buried  in  the  frightful  gloom  of  these  unvi- 
sited  vaults,  amid  death,  and  solitude,  and  eternal  night !  What  a  con- 
sciousness was  here,  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  of  the  vanity  of  its  an> 
bition,  of  its  labors  and  cares !  What  was  the  surly  cynicism  of 
Diogenes  to  this  I  What  think  ye  of  the  poetical  philosophy  of  the 
wisest  of  men  —  is  there  such  a  lesson  in  the  proverbs  of  the  Jewish 
monarch  7  Which  was  blessed  with  the  ^fortem  animum,  et  mortis 
terrore  earentem^^  the  poor  hermit  of  the  catacombs,  or  the  king  of 
kings? 

Turning  in  another  direction,  we  passed  a  place  where  the  earth 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  broken  rocks  lay  one  upon  another,  as  if  the 
accident  had  occurred  but  a  few  days  before.  On  a  closer  inispection, 
this  appeared  evidently  not  the  case.  I  inquired  with  surprise  why 
this  breach  had  not  been  repaired ;  but  the  guide  could  give  no  ex« 
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planation  of  the  reasons  which  had  caused  it  to  be  left  in  so  insecure 
a  condition.  Here  and  there  1  observed  occasional  marks  of  recent 
work  ;  but  I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me  that  much  labor  had  been 
expended  in  any  part  of  the  vaults  through  which  we  passed,  or  that 
there  was  any  danger  attending  a  visit  to  them,  sufficient  to  justify 
the  exclusion  of  the  public.  I  concluded  it  was  in  the  vast  quarries 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  burial  place,  that  the  danger  was  to  bo 
found  ;  and  that  there  perhaps  workmen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  city,  There  was  no  temp- 
tation to  visit  those  dark  passages,  in  which  we  should  have  had  to 
scramble  over  blocks  of  loose  stone,  exposed  perhaps  to  atmospheres 
of  the  most  fatal  gases ;  and  I  never  ascertained  the  truth  of  my 
conjecture. 

We  still  wandered  on,  among  avenues  lined  with  bones,  built  up 
with  the  same  monotonous  regularity.  We  perceived  that  our  course 
led,  with  a  rapid  inclination,  deeper  into  the  earth.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  before  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
broad  steps  ;  descending  these,  we  discovered,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  passage,  a  spring  of  the  purest  water,  collected  in  a  basin  hol- 
lowed in  the  rock.  XVe  held  our  tapers  over  its  surface,  smooth  as 
glass,  and  counted  the  pebbles  that  covered  its  bottom.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  had  ever  ruffled  its  placid  surface ;  eternal  darkness  rested 
upon  its  waters,  save  when  the  glimmering  lights  of  some  wanderers 
like  ourselves  were  mirrored  in  its  bosom.  The  guide  informed  us 
that  numbers  of  little  golden-backed  fish  had  been  left  in  its  waters; 
but  they  never  long  survived.  The  last  time  he  had  been  here,  there 
were  still  two  or  three  remaining,  of  a  half  dozen  left  not  very  long 
before.  But  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  after  some  minutes, 
we  discovered  the  body  of  one,  probably  the  last  to  die,  floating  on 
the  surface.  No  living  thing  could  long  breathe  such  an  atmosphere 
of  darkness  and  death.  Its  sunless  waters  reminded  me  of  the  fabu- 
lous rivers  of  the  infernal  world ;  and  1  almost  persuaded  myself,  as 
I  stooped  over  its  brink,  that  one  draught  would  have  steeped  my 
senses  in  a  pleasing  oblivion  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  poor  pri- 
soner of  Mahon  had  tasted  its  Lethean  powers. 

Our  visit  lasted  several  hours,  during  which  we  heard  nothing  of 
the  upper  earth,  save  the  occasional  rumbling  of  some  heavily-laden 
wagon,  a.s  it  passed  directly  over  our  heads.  We  returned  along  the 
route  we  had  entered,  and  were  not  sorry  to  feel  again  the  reviving 
coldness  of  the  open  air,  and  to  find  ourselves  once  more  upom  the 
earth  ;  a  sensation  not  completely  realized,  until  we  had  locked  the 
last  door  upon  the  catacombs,  and  were  beyond  the  enclosures  of 
this  region  of  the  dead.  A  Tbavblubb. 


THB    BAD    BARGAIN. 

This  bappf  pair  the  day  and  night 

To  tax  eacn  other  waste, 
With  every  foiling  under  heaven, 

Except  a  —  want  of  taste  I 
In  one  thing  only  both  agrees 

And  niatual  diacord  waive; 
He  Julia  joioa,  to  wet  with  teiia 

Her  formar  koaband^a  gravel 
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Ir  ibis  book,  in  its  specific  object,  were  entirely  useless,  which  it  is  far  from  being, 
■till  it  woukl  effect  the  Taiuable  purpose  of  showing^,  that  a  subject  which  most  people 
suppose  to  be  confined  to  high  conclayes,  abstraa  thinkers,  and  Adam  Smith,  may 
be  naturally,  simply,  and  clearly  treated,  without  any  solemn  mystification,  and 
Isamed  nonsense.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  things  in  America, 
and  our  author  takes  him  over  to  England  in  a  packet  ship.  No  sooner  is  he  em* 
barked,  than  he  begins  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  facts  about  him.  He  joumeya 
through  much  of  England,  and  his  mind  is  actiye  all  tbe  while.  Ue  is  teaching  hia 
pupil  political  economy  at  every  step;  and  tbe  roan  who  can  read  his  remarks  of 
sailors,  packets,  temperance,  roads,  dress.  Christian  equality,  productive  labor,  orna- 
ment, etc.,  and  find  nothing  to  assent  to,  or  much  to  blame,  will  disagree  with  us.  It  ia 
an  easy  book  to  read.  Some,  on  this  account,  may  think  it  trite.  Some  people,  not  a 
few,  have  the  idea  that  every  thing  which  is  called  learned  and  useful,  a  science, 
must  be  hard  to  understand.  They  think  *  the  hardest  way  is  the  rightest  way ;'  as 
the  man  who,  ignorant  of  spelling,  trying  to  spell  Peter,  did  it  thus,  P-c-a-^0«-r, 
triumphantly ;  as  much  as  to  say, '  Find  a  harder  way  than  that,  if  you  can  I'  Now 
this  man,  in  his  lamentable  views  of  orthography,  is  like  many  in  their  notions  of 
religion,  science,  snd  art.  With  them,  the  haid  is  the  right.  But  it  is  generally 
just  the  other  way.  Many  persons  will  read  this  book,  who  never  would  nor  could 
read  Adam  Smith.  If  it  were  possible  for  people  to  read  it  without  thinking  they 
were  learning  political  economy,  it  were  better.  Our  author  places  productive  labor 
and  temperance  as  the  ground  work  of  our  national  prosperity.  These  are  to  bring 
about  that  republican,  Christian  equality,  which  is  the  proper  destiny  of  nations. 
While  a  man  is  manufacturing  useless  trinkets,  he  is  paid  for  his  work,  but  is  not, 
beyond  this,  benefitted  by  his  employment.  His  time  is  tost  to  society.  But  if  ho 
be  employed  in  making  a  road,  here  too  he  is  paid  for  hia  labor,  but  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  road ;  the  expense  of  carriage  of  produce  is  lessened  \  prices  are 
equalized,  and  so  the  poor  man  is  benefitted.  The  trinket  is  unproductive  labor; 
the  road  is  productive  labor.  Apply  this  principle  to  dress,  food,  etc.  If  a  man  wear 
garments  that  do  not  protect  him  comfortably,  or  subserve  a  good  taste,  or  show  off, 
by  their  adaptation  to  his  employment,  his  manliness  and  dignity,  this  is  uoproduo- 
tive  dress.  A  productive  dress  is  that  which  keeps  him  in  the  best  health;  suffers 
him  to  move  with  the  least  fatigue,  or  one  which,  by  its  cost,  does  not  infringe  upoa 
his  other  wants.  So  too  of  diet.  A  productive  diet  will  give  him  most  strength, 
the  best  heart,  the  clearest  judgment.  Wine  and  stimulating  drinks,  which  addle 
the  brain,  are  yery  unproductive  affairs.  Simplicity  in  dress,  and  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  are  no  less  a  man's  interest  than  his  Christian  dtuy ;  indeed  tha 
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duty  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  their  being  for  bis  interest.  There  is  hardly  a  page 
of  the  book  where  our  author  does  not  speak  of  the  temperance  principle;  and  to  as 
the  subject  seems  not  to  be  dragged  forward,  but  to  come  in,  like  all  his  other  re- 
marks, from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

There  are  many  good  thoughts,  upon  many  subjects,  in  this  book.  We  might 
quote  many  beautiful  passages,  many  sound  opinions,  many  philanthropic  notions; 
much  religious,  republican,  pfttriotie  feeling.  We  must  conlent  ourseiyes,  however, 
with  advising  the  reader  to  purchase  the  work ;  especially  the  laborer,  and  packet 
owners,  over-dressy  people,  and  those  who  eat  dinners  at  fire  dollars  a  plate,  or 
any  larger  sum. 


Skstches  in  London.  By  Jambs  Obant,  Author  of  *  Random  ReeoUections  of  tbe 
Lords  and  Commons,'  *  The  Great  Metropolis,'  etc.  In  one  volume,  pp.  406.  Lon- 
don: W.  S.OsR  AND  Company.    New- York:  Wiixr  and  Putnam. 

The  first  and  only  copy  of  this  work,  which  has  reached  America,  lies  before  qs; 
and '  at  the  present  writing,'  it  has  not  even  been  published  in  England.  We  have 
perused  portions  of  the  book  with  very  considerable  interest  and  pleasujre.  In  nar- 
rative  and  description,  Mr.  Grant  seldom  fails  in  placing  his  pictures  viTidly  before 
the  reader ;  but  bis  attempts  at  dialogue,  and  at  making  his  personages  reveal  tkem^ 
selves^  after  the  manner  of  the  Pickwickians,  by  their  bearing  and  conversation,  are 
much  less  felicitous.  He  is  sometimes  tediously  minute,  and  writes  as  if  he  were 
conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  by  which  he  Is  bound  to  *  state  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  He  pads  out  his  sentences,  too,  occasionally, 
with  unnecessary  epithets,  as  in  the  following,  where  he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain 
what  could  not  but  be  clear  to  the  dullest  reader,  and  takes  a  score  of  words  to  say 
that  a  man  slapped  his  thigh:  '  *  On  that  I  am  resolved,'  said  he,  laying  a  particular 
stress  on  the  word  *  resolved,'  and  giving  a  forcible  stroke  with  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand,  to  one  of  his  legs,  a  little  above  his  knee !'  Now  and  then,  moreover,  our  author 
seems  to  labor  under  an  absolute  epilepsy  of  the  fancy ;  and  in  the  merely  senti- 
mental parts  of  his  work,  he  not  unfrequently  exhibits  a  UtlXe/adeur  and  insipidity. 
Yet  with  all  these  blemishes,  the  volume  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  much  general 
interest  and  cleverness;  describing  at  large  the  begging  impostors  of  the  Ghreat 
Babylon,  its  debtors'  prisons,  the  Victoria  parliament,  penny  theatres,  metropolitan 
and  city  police  and  police-offices,  work-houses,  lunatic  asylums,  Bartholomew  and 
Greenwich  fairs,  gaming-houses,  gamblers,  etc. 

The  ehapter  upon  the  mendicant  impostors  of  the  town,  commences  with  the 
begging  letter- writers,  who  it  seems  are  a  very  nameroos  corps,  conducting  their 
ramified  operations  on  business  principles,  and  keeping  a  regular  diary  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  prevent  subsequent  mistakes,  and  some  of  them  eyen  retain  an  active 
recording  secretary.  Mr.  Grant  believes  that  a  thousand  letters  are  written  daily 
to  the  nobility,  and  persons  of  known  benevolenoe  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  by 
these  ingenious  rogues,  and  often  with  incredible  success.  Sometimes  the  writers 
assume  to  be  themselves  men  of  substance,  soliciting  additions  to  their  awn  sub- 
scriptions, in  aid  of  some  unfiirtunate  person,  in  whose  sad  fate  they  have  been  made 
to  feel  a  deep  interest.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  a  benevolent  divine,  on  one  occa- 
eion,on  meeting  at  dinner  a  hale  and  hearty  brother  clergyman,  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted  by  reputation,  to  whose  numerous  wants,  as  a  bed-ridden  pauper, 
in  a  distant  suburb,  he  had  long  been  contributing,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
these  disinterested  epistolary  philanthropists.    Great  delicftey  was  ebserved,  in 
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inquiring  how  long  since  be  had  got  about,  and  whether  his  circumstances  wer^  now 
really  quite  comfortable !  Here  is  a  skeleton  of  the  letters  of  one  of  these  chevaliers, 
minus  the  pathos,  flattery,  and  '  gammon.'  The  writer  mentions,  it  will  be  seen,  first, 
the  name  of  the  party  applied  to,  secondly,  the  name  assumed  in  the  application, 
thirdly,  the  fictitious  case  of  distress,  and  lastly,  the  result.  It  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  memoranda  of  the  Boston  thief,  to  '  go  to  New-Elngland  Museum,  scrutinize! 
get  things ;  go  to  book-store,  get  pen-knife,  gratis,*  etc : 

•Feb.  6.  —  Marquis  of  Bristol.    Mary  Cole;  blind ;  seven  children ;  three  cripples. 

'Feb. a  — Admiral  Cunon.  ShipPaUas;  Sam  Bowden,  matei  seized  for  42.4s. 
rent ;  paralytic  stroke.    Result,  2/. 

'Feb.  15.  —Admiral  Cunon.  Ship  Douglas;  Powden,  Mackey,  and  Bill  Strand, 
eripnles,  and  two  stone  blind.    Received  2L 

*  Feb.  26.  —  Sir  Peter  Durham,  Lieutenant  Spratt ;  leg  off ;  hord  up.    Result,  20/. 

'March  12.  —  Countess  of  Mansfield.  Widow;  nine  children;  hooping  cough; 
cholera  morbus;  measles;  croup.    Result  10/. 

'March  14.  —  Lord  Melbourne.  Jane  Simpson ;  father  blind ;  mother  dead  i  no 
money  to  bury  her. 

'  March  18.  —  Countess  of  Mansfield.  Daughter  supporting  mother  and  grand- 
mother by  needle- work;  lost  use  of  both  hands;  furniture  seized  for  6L  10«.  Received  3L 

'March 24.  —  Earl  Fitzwiliiam.  Goods  seized  for  4/.  4«.;  no  fuel;  no  bed;  wife 
just  lying  in.    Result  2L 

The  information  requisite  to  assume  the  character  of  a  disabled  sailor,  was  easily 
obtained,  by  visiting  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  entering  into  familiar  conversation 
with  some  veteran  pensioner,  over  an  eleemosynary  pot  of  porter.  These '  episto* 
larian  impostors,'  as  Mr.  Grant  terms  them,  exhibit  for  the  most  part  admirable 
tactics,  and  often  impose  upon  the  most  shrewd  and  wary  persons,  by  the  adroitness 
of  their  styles,  and  the  character  of  their  hand-writing.  They  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed, however,  as  the  annexed  extracts  from  the  journal  of  one  of  their  number 
will  show : 

'June  20.  —  Addressed  the  Duke  of  Richmond  under  the  name  of  John  Smith ;  case, 
I^  amputated,  out  of  work  for  six  months,  and  wife  and  seven  children  starving. 
'T  would  n't  da 

'June  25.  —  Letter  to  Bishop  of  London ;  name,  William  Anderson ;  case,  licensed 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kogland,  but  unemployed  for  four  years,  and  wife  dead 
three  weeks  agcsleaving  five  motherless  children.  Result,  no  go:  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  with  chaff;  but  try  it  affain,  next  week. 

'June  28.  —  Try  Sir  Peter  Laurie ;  c&s&  industrious  Scotchman,  but  no  employ- 
ment ;  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  eight  oays,  but  no  bread  nor  any  thing  to  eat  for 
the  last  three  days ;  name.  John  Laurie.  Result,  referred  to  the  Mendicity  Society, 
Sir  Peter  being  too  far  north  to  be  done;  no  gammoning  him. 

'July  3.  -^  Address  Lord  Wynford;  name  Samuel  Downie;  case,  ruined  by  sttach- 
ment  to  Toryism  ;  have  often  detected  treasonsble  conspiracies,  ana  been  a  proscribed 
man  by  former  acquaintances  in  consequence ;  great  hater  of  Reform,  which  meant 
revolution  ;  ready  to  shed  my  blood  in  oefenoe  of  Church  and  State.  Result,  long 
letter,  enclosing  half  a  tovereign.  Miserable  work  this ;  wont  pay  for  consumprion  or 
time  and  paper;  Wynford  a  stmgy  customer;  stingy  okl  boy  to  deal  with;  cut  the 
connexion,  at  once. 

'  July  4.  —  Wrote  to  Lord  Brougham  ;  directed  to  sppiv  to  the  Mendicity  Society ; 
particularly  obliged  to  his  Lordship  for  his  advice,  but  would  have  preferred  a  sovereign 
or  two »  have  no  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  Society  gentry ;  wonder  how 
his  lordship  himself  would  likn  their  bone-gruel,  which  they  dignuy  with  the  name  of 
soup,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  work  at  the  mul  into  the  bargam  t 

Most  fertile  are  the  tricks  of  the  street-beggars,  many  of  whom  amass  large  for- 
tunes. Thirty  English  shillings,  it  is  affirmed,  have  frequently  been  the  result  of 
one  day's  skilful  prosecution  of  street  mendicity.  The  '  law  and  the  profits,'  how* 
ever,  do  not  seem  to  have  favorable  affinity,  since  the  latter  have  evidently  declined, 
if  we  may  judge  ttom  a  little  circumstance  mentioned  by  our  author.  A  young 
man  and  an  old  one  meeting  accidentally  one  aAemoon  in  the  streets,  the  first  in- 
qoired  of  the  latter  what  success  he  had  met  with  that  day.    'Ah!'  said  the  old 
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man,  platntiTely,  begging  it  n't  what  it  was !  It  'g  fifty  pounds  a  year  wone,  than 
when  I  began  the  business !'  The  expedients  of  these  street^beggars  are  infinitely 
varied.  One  gets  a  good  liying  from  the  dropsy;  another,  shtyering  with  well* 
feigned  chills,  drives  a  successfol  trade  with  an  effigy-babe  pressed  to  her  bosom, 
beneath  tattered  garments,  or  a  pair  of  painted  twins,  for  twilight  eustom;  men  with 
ten  motherless  children  are  more  common  than  successful.  One  enterprising  fellow, 
with  an  accomplice  always  at  hand  to  give  the  alarm,  in  the  character  of  a  passer- 
by or  by-stander,  derives  an  ample  income  from  drowning  himself  in  warm  weather, 
and  hanging  himself  during  the  winter;  taking  good  care,  ever,  to  have,  in  the  one 
case,  a  boat  at  hand,  and  in  the  other,  his  friend  near  by,  to  cut  him  down  from  the 
lamp-post,  just  in  time  to  tell  his  pitiful  tale,  describe  the  despair  that  drove  him  to 
the  rash  act,  and  to  take  up  a  liberal  collection  from  the  commiserating  crowd 
around  him. 

We  pass  the  prison  scenes,  and  the  sketch  of  the  *  Lumber  Troop,'  as  more  im- 
mediately local,  and  of  little  interest  to  the  American  reader.  Mention  should  be 
made,  however,  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  them,  for  they  are  very  capital 
outlines.  The  'Lock-up  House,'  and  *  Cheering  the  Speech  of  a  Comrade,'  are 
worthy  of  Cruikshank,  in  his  happiest  mood.  The  description  of  the  Victoria 
Parliament  is  natural,  lively,  and  spirited.  The  failure  of  young  D'Israeli,  and 
Mr.  Gibson  Craio,  a  new  member  for  Edinburgh,  in  their  maiden  attempt  to  address 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  really  painful  to  read ;  and  how  humane  legislators 
could  have  looked  gloatingly  on,  howling,  and  assailing,  in  all  manner  of  forms, 
passes  our  poor  comprehension.  Common  courtesy,  decency,  even,  one  would  think, 
should  have  prompted  a  different  course. 

That  division  of  the  book  which  touches  upon  the  penny  theatres  —  unlicensed 
and  cheap  places  of  cheap  amusement,  unknown  to  American  audiences,  and  fami- 
liar only  to  audiences  happily  unknown  to  America  —  is  not  without  interest.  They 
swarm  in  the  poor  and  dense  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  are  patronized  mainly 
by  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Some  of 
these  establishments  are  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  persons;  and  as  the  plays 
are  clipped  and  short,  Hamlet  and  Richard  the  Third,  abbreviated,  being  '  done  up' 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  they  are  cleared  three  or  four  times  of  an  evening,  for  a 
new  congregation  of  juvenile  listeners,  who  can  compass  'a  consideration.'  Our 
author  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an  accident  which  befel  a  penurious  manager  of  one 
of  these  houses,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  owner  of  two 
wonderful  canine  actors,  when  tktir  services,  and  not  Au,  were  to  constitute  the 
principal  attraction.  The  owner  persisted.  It  must  be  his  dogs  and  himself,  or  no 
dogs  at  all.  The  sagacious  animals  would  perform  their  marvels  with  no  one  else. 
The  huckstering  manager  doubted  this,  and  craved  permission  to  try  whether,  by 
running  across  the  room,  and  using  the  words  repeated  by  the  owner,  in  the  play,  one 
of  the  animals  would  not  seize  Am  by  his  coat-collar,  as  well,  without  doing  him 
any  injury.  The  master  consented,  but  the  experiment  failed.  The  dog  remained 
motionless.  '  It  strikes  me,'  said  the  disappointed  manager,  'that  if  you  were  to 
say  *Go,  Sir !'  in  a  harsh  tone,  when  I  repeat  the  words,  that  he  would  at  once  per^ 
form  the  feat.*  *  Very  well.  Sir,*  replied  the  owner,  *  we  will  try  the  experiment,  if 
you  wish  it.'  The  preliminaries  were  again  gone  through  with,  and  when  the  mas- 
ter said  '  Qo,  Sir!'  the  canine  giant  went^  and  with  entire  effect.  He  darted  off  liko 
an  arrow ;  seized  the  manager  ferociously  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  threw  him  vio- 
lently upon  the  floor,  and  giving  two  or  three  tremendous  growls,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  making  mince-meat  of  his  prey,  who,  petrified  with  fright,  was  glad  enough 
to  be  rescued,  and  to  permit  the  master  to  perform  with  his  dogs,  and  on  his  own 
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tenns.  He  was  neTer  quite  satisfied,  howcTer,  that  there  was  not  some  peculiarity 
in  the  tone  of  the  '  Go,  Sir!'  used  on  this  occasion,  which  caused  the  dog  so  suddenly 
to  sink  the  actor,  in  such  a  fearful  manner  I 

The  penny  theatres  are  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  work-houses  of 
London,  and  every  thing  connected  with  them,  all  of  which  is  revolting  enough; 
and  the  reader  is  leil  to  conclude,  that  the  picture  presented  of  these  establishments 
in  'Oliver  Twist,'  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  The  celebrated  etcher, '  Gloiz,'  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  sketch  of  the  '  Work-house  Dinner.'  It  speaks  more  elo- 
quently than  words,  of  the  meagre  accommodations  afforded  to  the  unfortunate 
inmates.  The  lunatic  asylums  of  the  metropolis  are  treated  of  at  length,  but  the 
details  are  too  melancholy  for  the  sensitive  reader.  The  engraved  sketch  of  the 
interior  of  an  asylum,  is  indeed  most  painfully  true  to  nature.  We  cannot  now  call 
to  mind  a  more  spirited  etching,  from  the  pencil  of  any  living  artist.  The  man  of 
■cience,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  whom  much  learning  hath  made  mad,  the  en- 
thusiast artist,  the  weak  ultra  religionist,  moaning  in  agony,  the  imaginary  king,  and 
the  victim  of  terror,  all  are  admirably  depicted,  and  placed  in  strong  and  elTective 
contrast. 

We  intended  to  have  condensed  a  few  passages  of  interest  from  the  chapters,  in 
the  main  rather  pass^,  which  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  '  Bartholomew  and 
Gh«enwich  Fairs,'  *  Gaming  Houses  and  Gamblers,'  and  the  '  Courts  of  Request;'  but 
our  limits  will  not  permit.  Each  chapter  is  accompanied  with  characteristic  etchings. 
The  one  entitled  '  Deep  Play,'  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  painful  intensity  of  interest 
felt  by  the  abandoned  gamester,  while  waiting  the  hazard  of  the  die,  which  is  to 
decide  his  fate.  A  few  copies  of  the  beautifully-executed  work  under  notice,  by  the 
time  these  pages  will  be  laid  before  our  city  readers,  will  probably  be  on  sale  at  the 
publication -office  of  this  Magazine,  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Potnam's,  Broadway. 


Tn  Vision  or  Rvbvta,  ah  Epic  Stoit  or  thi  Islakd  or  MANRATTAir.  With  Illnstra* 
tions  done  on  Stone    In  one  volume,   pp.  411.  Boston  :  Wjbbks,  Jobdam  amd  Com- 

PAKY. 

This  very  beautiful  volume  opens  with  the  subjoined  sentence : '  I  advise  nobody  to 
attempt  to  find  me  out;  the  endeavor  can  only  end  in  disappointment.'  Our  author 
need  not  be  alarmed.  No  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
his  mystery,  nor  to  read  his  ponderous  mass  of  awful  satire,  commentary,  notes,  and 
criticism  —  the  product  of  laborious  fishing  in  all  manner  of  waters  with  all  man- 
ner of  nets.  Altogether,  the  volume  is  ns  pretty  a  specimen  of  pen-and-ink  work, 
as  one  could  find  of  a  summers  day.  The  style  of  the  prose  is  an  elaborate  ear- 
ricature  of  •  The  Doctor.'  Southcv,  however,  wrote  from  a  ftill  mind ;  while  out 
author  has  only  liberally  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  sundry  parchment 
intellects,  who  have  explored  for  him  the  charnel-houses  of  Gfrocian  literature,  and 
waded  through  the  muddy  deposiu  of  dullest  ancients.  Yet  he  indulges  the  belief 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  ground- work  of  English,  spotted  with  bU  kinds  of  living 
and  dead  languages, 


*  A  pwti-eolored  d 


Of  pitchwl  sad  pye-b«ld  toafMSi' 

must  establish  the  fame  of  his  great  and  various  learning,  beyond  all  gainsaying 
or  perad  venture. 
The  first  twenty  passages  of  the  work  are  quite  fofficient  to  oorreet  uiy  hopes  of 
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amusement,  in  which  the  reader  may  have  indulged.  Ailer  nearly  dislocating  our 
jaws  with  yawning  over  it,  we  handed  it  to  a  friend  at  our  elbow,  whose  subsequent 
fate  should  be  fruitful  of  grave  monition.  We  chanced  to  have  occasion  to  leave 
the  apartment,  for  a  half  hour,  in  search  of  a  missing  manuscript,  and  on  returning, 
we  found  that,  like  parson  Langford's  hapless  critic,  he  had  been  plunged  into  a 
minor  sort  of  trance.  He  was  discovered  with  the  book  lying  before  him,  in  a  state 
'of  the  most  profound  sleep,  from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  awaken  him,  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  By  much  exertion,  however,  and  carefully  removing  the 
book  itself  to  a  considerable  distance,  he  was  restored.  The  only  account  he  could 
give  of  himself,  was,  that  he  remembered  reading  on  regularly,  until  he  came  to  the 
notes  on  page  121,  beyond  which,  he  recollected  nothing.  To  sum  up,  therefore 
from  this  sad  accident,  as  well  as  upon  our  own  dear  experience,  in  a  cursory  peru- 
sal of  the  book  —  yet  such  perusal  as  only  readers  of  an  enterprising  turn  of  mind 
will  yield  it  —  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  the  volume,  that  it  is  by  no  means  what 
we  took  it  for.  On  the  contrary,  aside  from  a  general  mechanical  ease  of  rhythm, 
and  a  few  clever  passages,  it  is  remarkable  for  little  else  than  acidity,  indecency,  and 
laborious,  invincible  dullness.  Our  author  and  his  editor  ('  a  weak  invention')  are 
only  great  in  little  things,  at  the  best ;  and  their  united  labors  will  only  be  saved  from 
speedy  oblivion,  by  the  distinguished  garb  in  which  the  printer  has  clothed  them. 
The  designs  of  the  cuts  are  not  infelicitous,  and  the  types  and  paper  are  clear  and 
white ;  but  since  these  qualities  alone  will  not  attract  buyers,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
advise  our  friends  the  publishers,  that  if,  as  Is  more  than  probable,  they  have  many 
sheets  of  the  edition  on  band,  they  would  do  well  to  enter  at  once  into  a  contract  for 
famishing  linings  to  some  industrious  band-box  builder. 


Sxrrcms  op  tbb  Uppaa  Wabash  Valley.  By  Hbhbt  Wiluam  ELLSwoaTR.    la  one 
voL    pp.  175.    New- York :  Pratt,  Robinson  and  CoatvANV. 

This  well- written  book  will  gratify  those  who  merely  read  for  amusement  or  in- 
formation, while  for  the  thousands  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  magnificent 
regions  of  the  west,  or  look  thither  with  the  eye  of  curiosity  as  a  future  possible 
home,  it  is  replete  with  valuable  information.  It  touches  precisely  on  those  points 
concerning  which  a  stranger  to  the  great  west  would  inquire  of  an  intelligent  resi- 
dent in  those  regions.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  lands ;  the  cost  and  profit  of  their 
cultivation}  the  products  best  adapted  to  their  soil;  the  income  to  be  derived  from 
agricultural  operations;  the  various  labor-saving  machines;  the  bealtbfulnesa  of 
different  sections;  the  lines  of  communication,  and  internal  improvements,  now 
finished,  and  in  the  course  of  completion ;  the  inducements  for  capitalists  to  invest, 
and  for  laborers  and  farmers  to  emigrate;  these  are  among  the  interesting  topics 
discussed  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  a  gentleman  of  education  and  talent,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  western  world.  He  has  himself  been  con- 
nected with  extensive  agricultural  operations,  and  has  added  much  experience  and 
observation  to  the  information  derivable  from  books,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
which  he  writes.  He  has  also  had  access  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Hon. 
Hbnrt  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Washington,  and  eminent  agriculturalists  in  various 
parts  of  the  union.  Many  letters  derived  from  this  source  are  embodied  in  the  text, 
or  appendix,  of  this  volume,  and  form  a  yery  valuable  portion  of  its  contents. 
This  book,  like  the  eloquent  report  of  Mr.  Ruoglks,  to  which  indeed  it  is  an  ap- 
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fMOpriate  aequel,  cannol  fail  to  fill  the  reader  with  aatouishment  at  the  vaat  resources 
and  immense  agrieuUural  value  of  the  interior  and  western  portions  of  our  country. 
The  report  alluded  to,  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  all  who  have  read  it,  in  the  wealth  and  future  progress  of 
the  United  States.  Five  or  six  powerful  western  states  are  rapidly  rising  into  emi- 
nence at  the  west ;  a  territory  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  England,  and  embra- 
cing more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  acrey  of  arable,  feitile  land. 

The  volume  contains  a  beautiful  plan  and  drawing  of  a  *  prairie  cottage,'  with 
details  which  will  render  its  construction  perfectly  easy.  It  contains  two  rooms 
fifteen  feet  square,  with  chambers  and  a  piazza;  and  the  estimated  expense  of  the 
whole  is  but  two  hundred  dollars !  It  is  a  benevolent  exercise  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
to  furnish  the  details  of  such  economical  and  pleasant  structures,  surpassing  in  con- 
venience, and  even  in  cheapness,  the  log  cabins  to  which  emigrants  so  often  resort. 

In  perusing  this  pleasant  book,  nothing  has  struck  us  with  more  surprise,  than  the 
extent  to  which  machinery  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Our 
author  has  gathered  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject,  and  has  given  descriptions 
of  eighteen  different  labor-saving  inventions,  some  of  which  perform  the  labor  of 
several  men.  He  has  chapters,  also,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  broom- 
corn,  tobacco,  the  sun-flower,  and  flax.  A  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
latter  product,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  northern  and  western  states,  is  here 
described.  It  bids  fair,  we  should  judge,  to  render  the  manufacture  of  flax  so  rapid 
and  cheap,  as  to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  the  use  of  cotton.  For  the  particulars, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself  The  privations  incident  to  a  western 
residence,  are  in  a  great  measure  an  offset  to  the  prospect  of  rapid  wealth;  but  they 
are  yearly  becoming  less  and  less ;  and  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  the  most  fas- 
tidious emigrant  will  hardly  complain,  if  the  west  numbers  among  its  population 
many  gentlemen  possessing  the  intelligence,  taste,  and  scholarship,  of  the  aoconi* 
plished  author  of  this  work. 


Tbb  Onrr:  A  Crbistmas  and  Nbw  Ykae's  PansBvr,  for  1839.    Edited  by  Kiss 
Lnsus.    pp.  324.    Philadelphia  :  £.  L.  Cabby  amo  A.  Habt.    New-York :  Wilbt 

AMD  PuTHAJf. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  excellent  annual,  whether  we  regard  its  tasteful  and  deli- 
cate arabesque  binding,  the  general  beauty  of  its  engravings,  or  the  entertainment  to 
be  derived  from  its  clear  letter-press  pages.  The  frontispiece  and  title-page  vignette, 
engraved  by  Cheney,  from  paintings  by  Chalom  and  Sully,  are  gems,  especially 
the  latter.  '  Rustic  Civility,'  is  another  very  felicitous  picture,  painted  by  ColunSi 
and  engraved  by  Peasx  ;  and  so  too  is  *  The  GbUfinch,'  from  the  pencil  of  Pareis, 
and  the  graver  of  Forrest.  There  are  also  several  other  prints  of  merit  The  contents 
are  from  the  pens  of  some  of  our  best  writers.  John  Inman  leads  off  the  dance, 
with  a  very  spirited  story,  entitled  *  The  Prisoner's  Last  Dream  ;*  Moroah  Nbvxllb, 
a  western  litt6rateur  of  eminence,  has  an  extended  and  very  clever  sketch,  called 
'  Poll  Preble,  or  the  Law  of  the  Deer-Hunt;'  and  the  accomplished  author  of '  Clin- 
ton Bradshaw'  another,  entitled  '  A  chapter  from  the  Adventures  of  a  Lame  Gentlo- 
man.'  Miss  Emma  C.  Embury,  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  Miss  H.  B.  Stowb,  and  other* 
whom  we  have  not  space  to  mention,  add  to  the  prose  attractions  of  the  volume.  The 
poetry  is  abundant,  and  much  of  it  good ;  among  the  best,  that  by  Pare  Benjamin, 
Mrs.  Skiournev,  Mrs.  Gf  lman,  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Hale.  Altogether,  the 
volume  is  such  a '  Gift*  as  any  friend  may  make  to  a  sister  or  a  k>ver,  with  the  assu- 
imnce,  that  while  its  adommenu  may  delight,  iu  intellectual  qunlities  will  interest 
and  improve,  the  reader. 
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A  QoBBiv  wxTR  SOME  OF  ovB  CoBREfiPONDBNTB.  — We  h&ve Opened  our  'drawer'  once 
more,  for  •  short  parley  with  some  of  the  liter&ry  prisoners,  that  have  been  awaiting 
their  trials  for  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  charged  with  apparent  offences  against 
taste  or  propriety.  As  usual,  many  have  suffered  confinement,  by  reason  of  a  hasty 
suspicion  originally  attached  to  them,  which  finally  proves  to  have  been  groundless. 
A  few  of  these  are  honorably  discharged  below ;  and  to  the  friends  of  others  yet  in  dureese, 
we  can  only  say,  that  they  too  '  shall  have  all  justice,'  when  time  and  space  shall  serve. 
In  short,  to  drop  sn  unmanageable  metaphor,  and  proceed  to  business,  we  resign  a  co- 
pious  *  note- book,'  to  make  room  in  the  present  number  for  more  acceptable  matter, 
fix>m  various  correspondents;  and  in  a  subsequent  issue,  we  shall  consider  many 
remaining  favors,  of  a  kindred  character.  The  subjoined  deserves  the  place  of  honor, 
and  it  shall  have  precedence.  Make  way,  therefore,  ye  intellectual  dapperlings,  and 
literary  exquisites,  who  beat  the  coverts  of  the  imogination  for  hard-wrought  siniilea, 
make  way  fur  a  farmer's  boy,  from  a  sequestered  vale  of  the  Connecticut,  who  draws 
his  figures  from  ever-glorious  nature !  What  an  unassured  and  faltering  hand  he 
throws  across  the  lyre,  in  the  annexed  stanzas,  which  were  carded  and  spun  at  the 
plough-tail,  in  the  open  field,  and  under  the  clear  sky !  The  letter  which  accompanied 
the  lines,  is  characteristic,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  it  here.  '  I 
ean't  think  of  any  he,'  says  the  writer,  '  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  this  intrusion  : 

'  I  am  nae  poet,  is  a  sense, 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance, 
An'  hae  to  Icamiufp  nae  pretence, 

Yet,  «hat  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her.' 

'  My  calling  is  the  plough ;  my  delight  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature ;  and  when 
abroad,  pursuing  my  labors  in  the  open  air,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  music  of  winds 
and  waters,  fill  me  with  —  what  shall  I  call  it  7  —  inspiration  ?  It  is  something  more 
difficult  for  me  to  describe,  than  it  would  be  to  write  off  the  notes  played  by  an  ^olian 
harp.  At  such  times,  conning  over  the  sweet  strains  of  some  favorite  bard,  or  raving 
to  the  winds  in  my  own  imperfect  measure,  gives  my  spirit  ease,  and  fills  my  breast 
with  that  *  peace  which  passeth  all  underetanding.'  Any  thing  which  savors  of  Indian 
memory  —  an  arrow-head,  a  mouldering  bone,  a  broken  pipe,  or  other  like  relies,  which 
are  often  disinterred  by  our  farmers  ~  is  sure  to  affect  my  poor  muse.  From  a  child,  I 
have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Indian  character;  have  indulged,  alternately,  io 
tears  of  sympathy,  while  poring  over  the  red  man's  wrongs,  and  the  burnings  of  indig- 
nation, at  the  iniquities  practised  upon  him  by  villanous  white  men,  libelling  the  name 
of  Christisn.  This  attachment  led  me,  in  the  autumn  of  18  — ,  to  the  wilds  of  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  where  I  sojourned  for  a  considerable  period,  revelling  in  the  romsnce 
of  burning  prairies  and  primeval  forests,  and  entering  with  spirit  into  all  the  soul-stiring 
scenes  of  a  savage  and  backwoods  life.  •  «  I  subjoin  an  offspring  of  my  rustic  Muse, 
which  is  about  a  day  and  a  half  old.  Should  the  old  gentleman  uf  the  long  pipe  and 
anti^  chair  think  it  pcomising  enough  to  become  its  sponsor  in  baptism,  and  give  it  a 
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namti  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  add,  that  iu  poor  mother  would  be  justly  proud  of 
such  •  god-father.  On  the  contrary,  should  it  be  frowned  at  for  venturing  so  far  from 
home,  amonsf  strangers,  the  returning  of  this  sheet  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  for  tbedaine 
to  keep  her  *  bairns'  at  home  for  the  future,  to  make  the  roost  of  the  solitudes  of  their 
nativity.  The  present  state  of  my  purse  debars  me  from  many  a  literary  feast,  such 
as  the  KiricxaBBOcKea  would  afford  me;  and  your  humble  servant  is  not  hypochta 
enough  to  become  a  '  patron,'  only  in  the  sound  of  the  word  itself.' 

TBB  LAMENT    OF    THE    CHBROKBE. 
aik:    'szilb  or  bkim.' 

O,  sorr  fallf  the  dew,  io  the  twHi; ht  deaeendlnf , 

And  Call  f  ruwa  the  ahedowy  bill  on  the  plain  ; 
And  nSfrlit  o'er  the  far  diitant  fore«C  i«  beDrfiof, 

Like  the  storm -spirit,  dark,  o'er  the  tremuloae  naini 
But  midniflit  enshroud*  my  lone  heart  in  its  dweUtaf , 
A  tumult  of  wo  in  my  boeom  in  •welling, 
And  a  tear,  unbedttinf  the  warrior,  ia  toiling 

That  Hope  haa  abandoned  the  brave  Cherokee! 

r 

Can  a  tree  that  if  torn  ftt>m  Ici  root  by  the  fountain, 
The  pride  of  the  valley,  green-apreadiof  and  fair, 

Can  it  flouriab,  removed  to  the  rock  of  the  mountaio, 
Unwarmed  by  the  aun,  and  unwatered  by  care? 

Though  Veaper  be  kind  her  aweel  dewe  in  beetowinf, 

No  life-f  iving  brook  in  ita  ahndow  ia  flowins. 

And  when  the  chill  winda  of  the  desert  are  blowiuf, 
SodroopB  the  iranaplanted  and  lone  Cherokee! 

Loved  f  ravea  of  my  atreai  have  I  left  you  for  ever  f 

How  melted  my  heart,  when  I  bade  you  adieu! 
Shall  Joy  lif  ht  the  face  of  the  Indian  Y  — ah,  never! 

While  memory  aad  haa  the  power  to  renew. 
Aa  fliea  the  fleet  deer  when  the  blood-bound  ia  atartedt 
So  fled  wingM  Hope  firoai  the  poor  brekeo-hearted  { 
O,  could  abe  have  turned,  ere  for  ever  departed, 

Aad  beckoned  with  amUe*  to  her  aad  Cherokee! 

Ia  it  the  low  wind  through  the  wet  willowi  rushing, 

That  flila  with  wild  numbers  my  liatenin^  ear  f 
Or  is  aome  hermlt>rill,  in  the  solitude  gnahing, 

The  atrange-playiug  minitrel,  whoae  muaie  I  heart 
*T  ia  the  voice  of  my  fhtber,  slow,  aolemnty  stealing, 
I  aee  his  dim  form,  by  yon  meteor,  kneeling. 
To  the  God  of  the  while  man,  the  Christiam,  appealing i 

He  prays  for  the  foe  of  the  dark  Cherokee! 

Great  Spirit  of  Good,  whoae  abode  is  the  heaven, 
Who*e  wampnm  of  peace  ia  the  bow  in  the  aky, 
Wilt  thou  give  to  the  wants  of  the  clamorous  raven. 

Yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  plteoua  cry  7 
O'er  the  ruinif  of  home,  o'er  my  heart'a  desolation. 
No  more  shall  thou  hear  my  unblest  lamentation  | 
For  death'a  dark  encounter  I  make  preparation, 
He  heara  the  last  groan  of  the  wild  Cherokee  1 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  Indian  metaphor,  will  be  struck  with  th^  ezquisita 
■imile  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  foregoing  poem,  not  less  than  with  the  happy  allusions 
to  nature  which  pervade  the  whole.  Verily,  Maga  shall  go  'ssns  charge*  to  the 
writer,  for  many  a  long  yeari  and  although  we  are  compelled,  from  the  use  we  have 
made  of  his  letter,  to  suppress  his  name,  it  will  yet  be  made  widely  known  to  the 
American  public,  through  these  pagea,  or  we  are  no  literary  seer.  We  grasp  our  distant 
poet's  hand,  and  assure  him  of  an  ever-cordial  welcome  to  the  offspring  of  his  heart  and 
fancy.  

Hbbs  is  a  xoological  article.  Bums  had  his  louse  and  his  mouse,  Coleridge  his  jack- 
MB,  and  SoQthey  paid  hit  addnsaes  to  John  Poultar'a  old  mare.    Why  thn  ahonld  our 
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eorrespondent's  Bobject  be  oonaidered  an  infelicitous  theme?  By  'r  Lady,  no!  It  is  a 
fruitful  topic,  and  treated  in  a  Lamb-like  vein.  The  writer  derived  his  hint  from  Mr. 
BucxiMOHAM,  who  spesks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  oriental  jackass.  He  deecnbea 
him  as  a  noble  animal,  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  beauty  and  miyesty,  as  depicted  by 
Job,  of  Ua.  *Whcn  a  person  meets  a  friend,'  says  the  distinguished  traveller, '  with 
an  unusal  degree  of  cheerfulness  in  his  countenance,  he  usually  addresses  him :  '  How 
now  1  What  goods  news  have  you  heard  this  morning  1  You  look  as  brisk  as  an 
ass  V '  We  plunge  into  our  correspondent's  ms.,  in  medias  res,  asking  absolution  for 
the  sin  of  occasional  episodical  curtailment.  '  What  is  written,'  however, '  remaitu,' 
for 't  is  too  clever  to  be  lost,  and  may  speak,  in  effective  fragments  hereafter,  with  voice 
potential,  from  our  drawer. 

▲  CHAPTER    ON    ASSE8. 

*ParniBB,  fthopberd,  who  keeps  all  tioM  jackftneif  Hesvea  be  their  comforter!  What! 
Are  they  never  curried f    Are  they  never  uken  in,  in  the  winter?    Bray  on ;  the  world  ie  deeply 

four  debtor.    Louder  etill  —  that  *■  nothing.    In  good  tooth,  you  are  ill  used.    Were  1  a  jackaaa, 
■olemaly  declare,  I  would  bray  in  G-«ol-re*dt,  from  morning,  even  unto  might.    Tkictam  BaAiiDTt 

RsADEB,  I  would  commune  with  you,  here  in  my  own  little  study.  'T  is  a  chill,  dark 
November  evening;  the  wind  bowls  and  whistles  round  the  corner,  and  the  shaip  rain 
pelts  against  the  window ;  but  sit  you  down.  We  will  first  close  the  shutters,  and  stir 
np  our  cheerful  fire ;  so, 

*  The  itorm  without  may  roar  and  metle, 
tF$  will  not  mind  the  etorm  a  whiitle.* 

Now,  from  my  comfortable  elbow  chair,  tx-cathtdra^  I  will  discourse  to  yon,  in  my 
loose,  rambling  way  —  or  assss.  Ah !  my  friends,  consider  —  are  we  not  all  asses,  to 
a  degree  1  And  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  bear,  are  harnessed  with  our  panniers,  and 
have  all  our  heavy  burthens  to  carry,  our  weary,  toilsome  journeys  to  take ;  what 
strenffth  there  is  in  us,  tasked  to  the  uttermost ;  and  must  patiently  bow  our  heads  to 
the  vue  blows  and  bufleta  of  our  cruel  task-master,  the  world ;  receiving  no  gratitude 
for  our  labors —  only  a  niggardly  provender  of  thistles!  —  nay,  too  often  turned  out  to 
die  upon  the  first  moor,  wlien  no  longer  fit  for  service.  With  the  ass  we  are  alike,  even 
though  unlike.  Let  us  find  content  and  resignation  in  the  example  of  our  four-looted 
brother.  Let  ns  widen  our  sympathies,  too  much  contracted  by  our  own  selfish  pur- 
suits, interests,  and  gralificatione,  that  they  may  embrace  hirn^  with  all  the  other  mfe* 
rior  creatures,  (for  such  we  deem  them)  of  the  earth,  in  their  circle.  Consider  how 
mysteriously  we  are  linked  with  the  humblest  living  creature,  end  are  bound  up  with 
all  nature  in  one  wonderful,  inaeparable  whole.  Is  not  the  ass,  too,  animate,  living, 
and  life-giving —  Gk>d-created  'i  •  *  The  subtle  Frenchman,  who  defined  sueech  to 
be  the '  cloak  of  thought,'  could  not  have  expressed  himself  more  enigmatically,  than 
we^  in  thus  addreaaing  some  poor  ass :  '  Alas,  my  brother !  thou  art  beaten  with 
atnpes,  even  ss  I  am.  Thy  life,  like  mine,  is  one  hitter  struggle  with  necessity.  I  pity 
thee,  even  as  I  am  to  be  pitied.  I  weep  for  thee,  as  I  weep  for  myself.  I  would 
lighten  thy  heavv  burden  ;  I  would  soften  thy  ruffged  condition,  I  would  stretch  forth 
mv  hand  and  help  thee,  did  not  my  own  hard  task  require  both  my  hsnds  to  help  my- 
selC  As  it  is,  I  can  only  commiserate  thee —  and  my  sympathy  is  thine.'  I  venture 
to  predict,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  get  at  my  meanmg. 

when  Yorick  Sterne  was  communing,  in  his  amiable  way,  with  the  honest  jackaas, 
which  had  turned  into  the  court-yard,  to  collect  eleemosynary  turnip-tops  and  cabbage 
leaves,  the  ill-starred  animal  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  strangest  dissster  to  his 
firiend's  unmentionables :  but  it  provoked  not  one  unkind  word  from  the  benevolent 
suflbrer  —  only  the  equivocal  interjection,  *  Out  upon  it  t'  The  *  dead  ass'  of  the  '  Sen- 
timental Journey,'  and  the  lamentation  of  honest  Sancho  over  his  faithful  four-footed 
friend  and  companion,  were  never  excelled  for  heart-touching  pathos ;  delightfijlly 
tinged  with  that  quaint,  playful  humor,  which  ever  accompanies  true  sensibility.  Read 
them,  if  you  have  not,  and  then  say  if  you  longer  remain  cold  and  impassive  to  my 
theme. 

#  •  Hardly-entreated  brother !  Despite  the  *  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit' 
that  may  be  broken  on  me,  I  will  speak  one  kindly  word  for  thee,  though  none  else 
vrill.  *  raper-pellets  of  the  brain'  shall  not  awe  me  from  my  humor.  Calm,  hiunble^ 
forbearing,  cheerful  —  moat  emphatic  of  teachers !  Crestmv  of  many  Borrows  1  Vic- 
tim of  thy  many  virtues  1  for  thee,  this  troublous  life  is  but  a  prolonfied  purgatory. 
Thy  tender  yeara  —alas !  to  thee  no  childhood  —  only  a  state  ot  painml  transition  to 
the  time  when  thou  art  able  to  bear  the  burthen.  The  spring-time  of  existence  thou 
scarcely  knowest,  for  thy  rough,  ruaged  journey  is  ever  before  thee.  No  gamesome 
infancy,  no  bopalul,  joyoas  youth;  but  life  is  a  troubled,  Ast-^urrying  strsam,  which 
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beareth  thee  on,  weary  ledsDi  to  its  ocean  of  storms  and  tempests.  A  cloud  seems  to 
overshadow  thee  fmm  thv  very  birih.  Thy  pensive  head  declines  sadly  to  the  earth,  aa 
if  prophetic  of  thy  life  of  sorrow.  Who  couid  look,  unmoved,  upon  thy  little  ungainly 
form,  devoid  of  that  soft,  infantile  grace^  peculiar  to  childhood  1  Thy  rugged  coat,  thy 
little  iModulous  tail,  stumpy  and  barren ;  thy'  long,  misshapen  head,  surmounted  with 
ita  curious  steeples ;  thy  little  round  eyes,  sad,  perhaps  dull,  yet  cast  in  innocent,  half- 
tnistful,  half- timorous  glances,  uoon  the  stranger  biped ;  spark hng  with  a  brid"  ray  of 
intelligence,  when  wooed  to  eat  of  a  crust  from  his  hand  7  And  when  thou  hast  grown 
to  more  mature  donkeyhood,  that  depreciating  look  of  patient  submisaion,  written  so 
touchingly  in  thy  countenance,  seeming  to  say,  'Do  n*t  thrash  me !  but  if  you  will,  you 
may  V  Alas,  poor  beast  t  Thy  patience  is  called  dullness  $  thy  meekness,  stu|^ty  $ 
thymoro  than  Roman  firmness,  obstinacy.    '  Oh  monstrous  world  I' 

Thus  are  we  all,  my  friends,  libelled  and  traduced.  We  are  befooled  by  custom,  and 
be-mystified  by  names.  See!  one  is  not  a  reed  to  be  shaken  by  every  wind ;  hia  con- 
stancy is  deemed  stubbornness !  Another  is  not  a  powder  wain,  to  take  fire  and  ex- 
plode at  every  spark ;  his  calmness  is  misnamed  stolidity !  Another  is  patient  under 
wronga,  and  meek  and  forbeanng  amidst  insult ;  he  is  pusillanimous  t  Another  may 
be  of  an  enduring  honesty ;  then  he  is  simply  fool ! 

In  such  manner  has  our  poor  four-footed  brother  been  misinterpreted  by  a  slanderous 
world.  Custom  has  taught  us  to  scorn  those  qualities  in  him,  which,  if  rightly 
understood,  we  should  deem  virtues,  until  his  very  name  has  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Apply  it  to  the  petulant  little  being  of  humanity,  and  lol  he  strait  takes  fire ; 
repels  with  nercest  invective  the  injurious  appellaiion }  and  does  hot  battle  with  hia  ac- 
cuser, for  the  name }  when, if  he  was  not  the  very  dotard  of  custom,  the  name  of  *  as«^ 
would  be  to  him  a  title  of  honor.  Did  not  a  partial  ray  of  the  truth  flash  upon  that 
man,  who,  moralizing  over  the  skeleton  of  a  jackass,  exclaimed,  with  impressive  solem- 
nity, *  We  are  all  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  v 

Exemplary  animal!  what  sins  can  be  laid  at  thy  doorl  Nay,  let  us  examine  thia 
thing ;  what  sins  before  roan  or  Gud  1  Pride?  Alas !  thou  art  all  humility.  Covet- 
ousness?  A  thistle  will  content  thee.  Gluttony  7  Though  thou  has  spent  no  prodi- 
gal's portion,  yet  the  very  husks  were  dainty  to  thy  frueal  tastes.  Anger  1  Thy 
serene  composure  amidst  insults  and  injuries,  is  almost  sublime.  Ingratitude  1  The 
*  marble-hearted  fiend'  has  no  place  in  thy  breast.  Thou  art  willing  to  lay  down  thy 
life  in  the  aervioe  of  thy  master.  Though  he  often  overloads  thee,  conducts  thee  slong 
with  blows,  insults  thee  with  unnecessary  stripes,  and,  at  best  rewards  thy  faithful  la- 
bors with  a  meagre  subsistence  of  weeds,  that  the  more  fastidious  horse  would  scorn, 
thy  aibction  for  him  is  remarkable;  coming  at  his  call;  marking  him  out  amidst  a 
crowd ;  scenting  him  at  a  distance ;  welcoming  him  with  touching  fondness  and  doci- 
lity. When  didst  thou,  like  the  pampered  courser,  repay  thy  master's  care,  by  hurling 
him  over  thv  eara,  to  the  peril  of  nis  neckl  When,  through  perversity  and  impatience^ 
didst  thou  oash  to  pieces  with  thy  heels  his  newly-painted  trundle-car,  or  respoctabi- 
lity-gigl  And  when,  pressed  by  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger,  thou  hsst  ventured  to 
crop  a  forbidden  cabbage  leaf  from  his  kitchen-garden,  was  that  a  crime  so  atrodoua 
■s  to  merit  the  cruel  cudgelling  thou  receivedst  from  his  too  liberal  hand  1 

Ungainly  thou  an,  I  must  allow.  In  the  graces,  nature  has  been  to  thee  a  niggard. 
Yetmhaa  *  made  it  up'  to  tbee.  Thou  hast  'many  nameless  virtues;'  and  those 
that  are  not  nameless — sagacity,  hardihood,  sure-fbutedness.  What  were  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  reason,  in  the  wild,  intricate  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  for  thee  1  How 
hsd  the  silver  of  Potosi  found  its  wsy  to  the  sea- board,  but  for  thy  agency  1  Art  thou 
dull  1  We  forget  the  solemn  wisdom  of  thy  rebuke  to  Baalam!  True,  thou  wert  then 
inspired ;  but  what  other  animal  was  ever  inspired  as  thou  wertl  Devils  took  posses- 
sion of  swine ;  but  thou  wert  possessed  of  s  God  I  Art  thou  called  dull,  then,  becaosa 
thou  art  not  a  horse? 

The  boras  is  the  only  favorite,  and  all  cara  and  expenae  on  him  are  lavished.  He  is 
luxuriouslv  fed,  warmly  stabled,  carefully  tended;  whilst  thou  art  abandoned  to 
neglect ;  the  property  of  the  poor  or  the  vicious;  the  sport  of  dogs  and  children.  Yet 
were  there  no  horaea,  thou  wouldst  be  esteemed  first  of  quadrupeda.  Thou  art  only 
second,  and  for  that,  art  despiaed  and  neglected.  We  know  thou  hast  not  the 
courser's  grace,  bearing,  fire.  Thou  wouldat  make  but  a  sorry  charger  in  war.  Thou 
oouldst  not  well  be  the  Bucepliatus  to  any  mad  Alexander.  No  Napoleon  beatrode 
thee  at  AusterUts»no  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Such  were  not  thy  vocation.  Thy 
deetiny  is  a  more  humble  one;  but  doat  thou  not  fulfil  it  aa  well  ?  Thou  bast  less  acf»- 
vtly  than  the  courser,  but  thy  *ptun9%t^  could  not  be  excelled.  Thy  great  virtue  lies 
in  endurance.  Thy  oouain-gerroan  proudly  prancea  beneath  the  gorgeous  weight  of 
princes  and  warriora ;  more  humbly  thou  trottest  soberly  along,  under  honesier  men. 
Thy  peasant  msaiera  could  not  oflen  afford  to  exchange  thee  for  the  ahowier  but  leas 
useful  animal.  Nay,  did  at  thou  not  once  bear  upon  thy  back  that  wonderoua  peaaant 
of  Nasareth,  before  whom  princes  and  potentatea  were  but  the  gilded  ephemera  of 
an  hour  ? 

*TeU  ye  the  daughter  of  2Uon.  Behold,  thy  Kin|  cometh.  merit,  and  aitting  upcm  an 
■as  V  want  forth  in  thuoder-worda  lo  all  the  earth.  Not  like  the  ▼ainly-axpected  Messiah, 
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in  pomp,  and  triumph,  and  worldly  glory ;  heralded  wiih  trumpets  and  with  shawms ; 
followed  by  glittering  boats  of  armed  men,  with  earih-shaking  steeds,  and  rustling  ban- 
ners ;  not  thus  came  to  the  astonished  Jews  their  Lord  and  King ;  for  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world.  But  lo !  a  marvel  I  The  divine  Saviour  of  mankind  came  m  the  garb  of 
blessed  peace  — in  met-kniss  and  humiliiy — seatt-d  upon  an  ass!  Be  thuu  forever 
venerable,  above  all  other  quadrupeds,  for  none  were  ever  honored  like  unto  thee.  To 
benighted  man  thou  borest  the  light  of  truth  ->  the  ambassador  of  God.  Oivinest  mia- 
sion  from  heaven  !  Messenger  ol  iiihnite  love  !  of  infinite  hope  I  *  *  Be  thou  forever 
venerable;  for  that  sublime  spectacle,  when,  borne  on  ihce,  the  lowly  Jesus  entered 
the  favored  city,  taught  to  man  how  poor  are  all  the  pomps  and  outward  shows  of  this 
vain  world.  Thou,  too,  wert  then  apostolic ;  a  teacher,  and  an  exemplar  before  man- 
kind; chosen  as  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues — humility. 

I  have  said  I  love  an  ass.  Would  I  could  tell  you,  thoughtlul  reader,  bow  much  I 
reverence  an  ass.  Would  1  could  apeak  of  the  asses  1  have  known,  in  my  day;  with 
whom  I  have  associated ;  I  as  a  kind  master,  they  as  humble  and  faithful  servanta  and 
companions.  In  the  vegas  of  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  among  the  rocks  oi 
Calabria,  amid  the  sands  of  Africa,  few  friends  have  been  to  me  kinder,  faiihfuller,  or 
even  more  intelligent.  In  all  theae,  mv  ass  cheerfully  encountered  with  me  untold  hard- 
ships; shared  all  my  privations,  ifaiihiully  bore  my  weary  limbs  —  patiently  the  up* 
braidings  of  my  vexed  spirit;  picked  out  for  me  the  safest  paths,  found  me  the  road 
which  my  own  perversity  or  blindneas  had  lost ;  sought  me  with  perseverance,  when 
I  had  become  aeparated  from  him ;  and  even  evinced  a  woman's  love,  a  dog's  fidelity,  a 
Christian'a  faith,  and  more  than  human  sagacity. 

Vour  jackass  hath,  indeed,  a  gentle  and  a  loving  spirit;  a  heart  that  yearneth  in  sym- 
pathy and  affection  toward  all  created  things,  from  man  to  the  humblest  animal.  His 
affection  for  his  own  kind  is  intense.  Observe  his  ardor  for  his  female,  his  love  for  his 
offspring.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mark  his  frequent  friendships  for  the  most  dissimilar  animals, 
auch  as  the  dog  —  even,  it  is  recorded,  with  a  goose ;  or,  as  1  once  remarked,  with  amon- 
key.  This  was  on  ship-board.  I  will  tell  you  the  story.  We  were  approaching  our  rusged 
coast,  in  the  icy  month  of  December.  Our  monkey,  as  mischievous  an  imp  as  ever hore 
the  monkey  form,  lost  all  his  vivacity,  and  became  very  disconsolate,  at  the  sudden  sen- 
sation of  cold,  tu  which  he  had  before  been  a  straneer.  The  warmest  place  in  the  ship 
was  of  ourse  at  the  cook's  galley ;  but  cooks  have  always  been  sworn  enemies  to  all  the 
inferior  race  —  cats,  dogs,  mokeys,  et  id  genua  omnt —  and  had  no  bowels  of  compas- 
sion for  poor  Joco.  whom  they  accused  ot  taking  Eundry  liberties  with  their  sweetmeats 
and  sauces.  So  they  drave  him  forth,  Hke  Hagar's  onsprin^r,  to  the  wilderness  of  the 
sea- washed  deck.'  The  searching  cold  brought  him  to  his  wits,  and  his  wits  were  not 
long  in  discovering  how  warm  a  back  had  the  donkey,  who  calmly  munched  bia  daily 
provender  between  two  guns,  without  seeming  to  care  uhetheribe  climate  was  cold 
or  warm.  Old  Jack's  meditations,  however,  were  at  first  too  rudely  disturbed  at  the 
monkey's  familiarity  in  making  use  of  bis  long  tail  to  ascend,  not  to  show  some  symjp- 
toros  of  displeasure ;  but  though  bis  heels  flew  up  with  marvellous  vifior,  it  waa  auite 
in  vain  to  dislodge  the  pertinacious  intruder;  and  Joco,  finding  the  vital  warmth  of  the 
back  vastly  agreeable,  did  not  fail  to  repeat,  daily,  his  unceremonious  visit.  At  la8t,the 
donkey  became  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  aeemed  to  expect  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  imperturbable  gravity,  he  would  quietly  allow  the  little  imp  tochmb  up  histaiL 
and  when  he  found  him  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction,  would  droop  his  long  ears,  and 
doze  away  the  time,  or  silently  chew  the  cud  of  patient  reflection,  until  Joco  saw  fit  to 
dismounL  Sometimes  he  would  took  around,  with  a  benevolent  expression,  upon  his 
shivering  visiter,  as  if  to  say :  '  Well,  stay  there,  unhappy  monkey!  thou  hast  a  hard 
time  of  It,  poor  fellow  I  coming  from  thy  own  sunny  clime  into  this  cold  country.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  mind  it,  ss  I  am  not  so  thin-skinned ;  and  sufferance  ia  the  badge  of  all 
my  tribe.    But  if  my  warm  back  can  be  of  any  comfort  to  thee  take  it,  and  welcome!' 

Thua  Joco  and  Jack  became  great  friends.  Spread  out  at  full  length,  Joco  would 
nestle  there  alt  day  long,  and  fearful  would  be  his  outcries,  when  any  miBchief-loving 
sailor  attempted  to  displace  him.  The  kindness  of  his  sturdy  friend  he  would  repay  by 
solemnly  scratching  his  long  ears,  and  chattering  to  bim  in  hia  vivacious  language,  p^d 
Jack  was  the  best  of  listeners;  and  not  Bottom  himself  more  delight^  in  beins 
scratched.  Sometimes,  when  his  little  friend  wss  talking  to  bim,  he  would  give  a  Lord 
Burleigh  nod,  as  if  in  approval ;  or,  occasionally,  lift  up  nis  mighty  voice  in  a  brief  reci- 
tative, Boon  again  relapsing  into  silence.  At  such  times,  Joco,  who  evidently  preferred, 
like  most  talkative  persons,  hsving  all  the  conversation  to  biniself,  would  listen,  either 
in  fear  or  from  deference,to  his  friend's  brief  oration,  but  would  chatter  still  more  vocife- 
rously when  it  ceased ;  and  then  never  failed  to  evince  some  of  his  natural  propensity 
to  teaze ;  all  of  which  old  Jack  bore  with  the  most  stoical  composure. 

At  last,  little  Joco  was  lost  overboard,  and  poor  Jack  became  inconsolable.  Full 
msny  a  mefiil  look  did  he  cast  around  for  his  friend,  who  came  no  more.  It  was  a  sad 
bereavsment.  None  but  an  ass  could  tell  how  sad.  He  had  lost  his  sprightly  com- 
panion. Who  now  would  scratch  those  ample  ears,  which  seemed,  since  Joco's  death, 
morsattairaatsd  than  ever  1    Who  now  would  play  with  that  pendulous  tail,  which  now 
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hang  down  listless  and  displhied?  His  soDorous  trumpet  was  heard  less  often,  and 
■earned  attuned  to  a  lugubrious  note,  as  if  it  pealed  poor  Joco's  requiem.  A  mournful 
gloom  rested  upon  his  countenance.  The  lines  of  his  face  became  deeper,  sadder.  Ha 
tuokl  ess  pleasure  in  his  food,  and  visibly  lost  in  tlesh.  A  heavy  grief  was  at  his  heart. 
'T  was  said  he  often  sighed ;  and  some  of  the  more  tender-hearted  and  imaginative 
sailors  even  told  of  tears  that '  coursed  adown  his  innocent  nose,  in  piteous  chase.'  He 
continued  to  pine  away,  and  before  the  end  of  the  cruize,  yieldea  up  his  weary  life; 
dying,  doubtless,  of  a  broken  heart.    Was  not  this  love  ? 

'  W«  meo  may  say  more,  twear  more,  but  indeed, 
Our  abowa  are  more  than  will :  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  towi,  but  little  in  our  love.' 

It  ifl  consoling  to  know,  however,  that  poor  Jack  had  every  respect  paid  to  bis  memory. 
He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  And  when  tbe  funeral  service  was  read,  and 
the  words,  *  We  commit  our  brother  to  the  deep,'  were  spoken,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  t>bip. 

Gentle  reader !  you  who  have  listened  to  me  to  the  end,  will  you  not  baneaforth  have 
a  kindlier  leeling  lor  asses  ?  'Tis  good  for  us  thus  to  commune  together;  but  it  will 
ba  the  better  for  us,  if  what  I  have  said  should  increase  your  rtspect  for  the  ass.  When 
next  you  meet  him,  pass  him  not  by  with  indifference,  nor  contempt ;  stay  him  awhile. 
*  By  tbe  mass,  vou  may  stay  him,'  if  his  master  be  willing ;  otherwise,  do  not,  lest  it 
gat  him  a  thrashing;  stay  him,  and  gossip  a^vbile  together.  My  word  for  it,  you  will 
quit  him  with  a  higher  respect  lor  his  inieliigence,  and  admiration  for  his  good  nature. 
The  mule  eloquence  of  his  look  is  worth  a  world  of  lip  oratory.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  yet  learned  what  eloquence  there  may  be  in  a  look,  unless  you  have  been  in  love, 
when  you  could  not  have  failed  to  have  noted  it.  But  look  at  an  ass  I  It  may  not 
often  be  your  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one ;  for  asses,  in  our  infant  society,  are  not  yet 
common;  but  when  you  do,  just  stop  him  long  enough  to  inquire  after  bis  health  ;  pity 
his  weary  look ;  synipaihize  kindly  with  his  trials ;  and  at  pariing,  bid  him  good  speed ; 
and  if  you  do  nut  feel  your  'bosom's  lord'  sit  more  lightly  on  his  throne,  for  doing  this 
good  action,  I  shall  think  the  worse  of  you.  *  *  Such  profound  respect  I  have  for 
asses,  that,  when  1  rt:flect  upon  their  esiimable  qualities,  and  their  deplorable  condition, 
I  am  often  led  to  doubt  (he  right  ^UicU  we  two-legged  humans  have,  to  hold  our  poor 
four-footed  brother  aa  property.  It  is  a  monstrous  usurpation;  and  at  times  I  am 
tempted  to  get  up  a  Doiikt-y-abolition  Society  ;  or  at  leiitit,  enter  a  claim  for  hisrepre- 
aentation.  Our  biped  beasts  of  burthen  are  represented,  %\  by  not  our  quadrupeds?  And 
i£,  waiving  all  proxy,  we  allowed  hirn  to  be  rtprcsenit-d  in  kxnd^  who  can  doubt  that  hia 
apoaches  would  be  quite  a^  intelligible?  But  i  am  touching  a  deliiuite  subject.  How 
the  dome  of  that  hail  would  reverberate  to  his  mighty  eloquence !  Solitary  and  alone, 
what  a  notable  ass  he  would  become ! 

Who  baa  not  read  of  the  daring  invaders  of  the  new  world  7  —  children  of  the  sno; 
mounted  on  wondrous  four-footed  things,  that  seemed,  to  the  astonished  Indiana, 
winged  with  might,  majesty,  and  terror!  But  had  those  adventurous  Spaniards  bean 
mounted  on  asses!  Curious,  though  less  imposing!  Can  we  not  imagine  a  whola 
army  of  such,  in  extended  line,  trotting  sedately  down  to  charge  an  enemy  7  Their 
ndars*  baels  nearly  touching  the  ground.  Ears  of  tbe  longest,  rigidly  erect  above  the 
iolamn-looking  head.  And  those  trumpet  notes!  His  sympathy  with  all  hia  kind 
ia  ao  infectious,  that  had  but  one  among  them  lifted  up  his  voice,  what  a  blast  were 
theral  Sounding  their  own  charg:e,  with  that  trombone  note!  Wbat  enemy  bad  with- 
stood it 7  The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  with  a  sound:  curious  if  America  had  been  con- 
queiad  by  the  braying  of  as^tes !  •  •  We  as  yet  dream  not  of  the  wisdom  there  ia 
in  the  dumb  brute.  Nay,  we  as  yet  know  not  where  to  place  him  truly  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  Each  created  thing  haa  a  symbolic  and  spiritual  signification,  so  philosophers 
tell  us,  beside  its  mere  material — and  which  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Your  Buffona^  your 
Cuviers,  should  have  abandoned  their  vain  studies  of  material  qualities  and  manifeata- 
tion&  and  inquired  mto  the  higher  and  spiritual  attributes  of  animated  nature.  Is  there 
no  Kant,  no  Couain,  to  spiritualize  the  study  of  asses?  Consider  what  a  work  yet  r»> 
maina  for  the  metaphysician!  Tbe  mental  philosophy  of  osses !  «  •  Who  can 
■ay  what  wondrous  visions  visit  him,  even  in  dreams?  Visions  of  what?  Of  the 
warm  atable,  kind  grooms,  fields  of  clover,  stacks  of  gtnin  ?  —  or  are  they  purely  trana- 
cendantal  —  vision-airy  7  Is  there  poetry  in  that  stohd-lookinfe  head  ?  It  may  well  be, 
when  we  find  so  many  poets  asses,  an  sss  should  sonietimes  be  a  poet.  His  life,  we 
aee,  ia  wretchedly  unpoetical ;  but  is  not  the  immortal  mind  distinct  from  and  beyond 
life  7  But  could  he  teach  us,  in  prose  or  verse,  preceptially,  and  find  a  publiahar  for 
wbat  is  in  him,  would  he  do  mora  than  he  does  now  by  his  example  7       •       • 


Thbm  hra«tbea,tn  the  note  accompanying  the  annexed  Unas,  written  in  *Kaad- 
Mko*a  Garden,'  at  Waat  Point,  the  true  Ameiican  ■pixit ;  and  wa  join  with  tht  author 
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in  the  hope,  that  our  writers  wUl  more  frequently  treat  of  native  aoenes  and  eventa,  in 
the  literary  periodicala  of  the  day : 


Damk  beetlinf  rocks  huff  o*er  my  head, 
BenMtfa  ay  net  the  river's  bed ; 
The  cheriab'd  haunts  of  valiant  dead 

Are  round  and  near  to  me  : 
Coald  there  a  noMer  scene  be  found, 
Then  doth  this  rocky  niche  surround, 
Where  Nature's  rarest  foms  abound, 

In  grand  variety  T 

Far  as  the  cbamM  eye  can  trace, 
(Hd  Hudson  speeds  upon  his  race  { 
While  barks,  of  every  form  of  f  race, 

Glide  onward  silently : 
On  either  side,  the  mountains  hlf  h 
Lift  their  Call  heads  to  ffreet  the  sky; 
Between,  bright  vales  relieve  the  ey«^ 

Mingled  with  rock  and  tree. 

Oft  from  the  river's  channel  deep, 

Is  heard  the  sturgeon's  splashing  leap, 

Just  waking  Echo  from  ker  sleep. 

And  hush'd  as  suddenly  : 
Aaoa,  the  trumpet's  stirring  note 
Upon  the  breese  doth  gaily  float, 
Reealliog  thrilling  scenes  remote, 
Of  native  chivalry. 
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Where  erst  the  eagle  reai'd  kia  crtet, 
Is  now  in  waving  nrdeBS  drest ) 
And  fairy  forms  of  maklens  rest 

Where  th'  wild  wolf  used  to  lie: 
The  cat-bird  dips  her  taper  bill. 
The  timid  squirrel  drinks  his  fill, 
At  the  same  spring  which  used  to  riU 

'Neath  Kosciusko's  eye. 

And  where  is  he,  whose  lofty  pride 
First  sought  upon  the  mouauin's  side 
The  quiet  that  the  camp  denied  — 

A  warrior's  privacy  Y 
The  grave!  the  grave  has  claimed  iU  owa! 
His  ^laat  spirit  heavenward  flown, 
His  aame  yon  monumental  stone 
to  memory. 


But  hark !  I  hear  the  rushing  sound 
Of  steamer,  spreading  waves  around, 
Fright'ning  the  solitnde  profound 

*  From  iU  propriety  i' 
And  warning  me  to  seek  the  way 
That  traverses  the  river  quay, 
Or  miss  my  sail  up-etream  to  day  : 

Farewell,  bright  scene,  lo  thee! 


Thb  aabjoined  is  not  altogether  '  literary  matter,'  but  is  neTertheleas  written  with 
•o  much  spirit,  and  evinces  so  fine  an  eye  for  the  grand  and  picturesque,  with  not 
a  little  of  true  national  feeling,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  it  publicity  through 
our  pages.    The  writer  dates  from  that  queen  of  western  cities,  Buffslo : 

'  GniiTLSKaN :  Oh,  that  *  DiaoaxcH  Kitickxbbockbb,  Ja.'  could  have  been  hen  to  see 
what  I  saw  this  mornine  I  I  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  *Msin>8treet'  of  this  spirited 
town,  snd  beheld,  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  day,  audi  a  scene!  The  roany>colored 
wo  ods  around  me,  landward,  and  along  the  Canada  shore^  were  gleaming  in  the  clear 
bright  sunliffht  of  an  October  morning ;  the  city  spread  widely  out  its  *  polypus  arms' 
below,  sprinkled  with  domes,  steeples,  and  cupolas,  which  threw  back  the  beams  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  broad  blue  sea,  to  whose  borders  the  town  descends  with  s  gentle  slopes 
stretched  to  hazy  infinity  in  the  distance,  here  sparkling  in  the  day*bearo,  and  there 
lyine  greenly  in  shadow.  It  was  s  sublime  and  beautiiul  sight  $  and  as  I  was  gssing 
at  the  numerous  sail  which  were  flitting  into  dimness  on  the  verge  of  the  western 
horizon,  a  fleet  of  some  ten  or  twelve  msjestic  steamers,  with  their  colore  flying,  black- 
ened a  league's  width  of  that  blue  wsste,  with  rolling  billows  of  thick  smoke,  which 
poured  out  from  the  chimneys,  to  die  away  far  astern,  spreading  low,  and  dissolving  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Fifty  of  these  steam-craft  are  controlled  here ;  and  two  thou- 
aand  fwuls  were  borne  to  western  regions,  this  morning,  in  those  noble  vessels  ;  a  float- 
ing village,  variously  bound,  along  the  linked  lakes,  whose  united  navigation  is  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  stretchine,  in  all  directions,  into  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile 
country  in  the  world ;  a  country  alive  with  enterprise ;  teeming  with  embryo  canala,  rail- 
roads, and  every  species  of  internal  improvement,  which  can  be  efiected  by  associated 
individual  cspital,  or  state  and  government  aid;  a  country,  in  short,  where  space  is  fast 
being  annihilated ;  where,  as  Canyle  says,  '  they  may  dig  up  certain  black  stones  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  say  to  them,  *  Transport  us  and  our  products  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,'  and  they  will  do  it  !*  And  do  you  see,  reader,  os  you  look  with  me,  in 
your  mind's  eye,  upon  this  magnificent  and  far-reaching  country,  how  this  same  town 
upon  which  I  am  looking  down,  (and  in  which,  let  me  ssy,  for  fear  of  misspprehension,  I 
am  neither  a  land,  tenement,  nor  property- holder,^  do  you  see  bow  it  serves  as  the  natural 
gate  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  sitting,  like  New- York  herself,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea—- 
yes,  of  half  a  dozen  seas  —  snd  centering;  here,  as  at  the  apex  of  an  opened  fan,  the 
advancing  tides  of  those  vast  inlsnd  regions,  stretched  beyond  the  sight?  What  a 
focus  of  the  East  snd  West  1— an  occidental  Constantinople  —  desttnedTto  sit,  in  mors 
than  eastern  splendor,  upon  her  higb.vantage-grouud.  •  «  Twelve  or  thirteen  yeara 
■go,  I  am  informed,  the  town  had  not  more  than  two  thoussnd  inhabitants ;  now  it 
numbers  upward  of  twenty-two  thousand.  What  will  it  become,  when  that  magnificent 
work,  the  Erie  canal;  ahall  have  been  widened  to  a  navigable  river?—  when  the  Erie 
Rail-ioat^  aweeping  its  long  'iron  oourse*  through  kxt&  aoutham  distiieta,  and  tha 
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Boston  and  New- York  Rail-road,  traversing  equally  productive  sections,  both  with  diverg- 
ing branches  into  rich  vales,  and  to  prosperous  villages  —  what,  I  repeat,  will  the  town 
become,  when  these  works  shall  have  boen  completed?  Then,  too,  the  important  im- 
provements going  on,  under  government,  in  her  far-famed  harbor  ;  the  sale  of  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  adjacent  Indian  lands;  and  the  inexhaustible  water-power  at  Black 
Rock,  (alrcndy  a  part  of  the  city,)  and  Niagara,  both  linked,  even  now,  to  the  town  by 
rail«road.  This  water  power  is  inexhaustible,  and  available  at  all  seasons-- sufficient 
to  convert  into  bread-stuffs  all  the  grains  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  streams,  and  the  country  bordered  by  the  great  lakes  —  a  country  that  may  be 
made  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  China.  What  a  point  is  this,  for  the  exchange  and  transhipment  of  tna 
merchandise  of  the  east,  and  the  products  of  the  mighty  west !  The  ships  and  steam- 
boats traversing  the  western  lakea  and  rivers,  may  'dump'  their  stores  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  numerous  mills  already  erected,  or  imperiously  demanded,  and  while  their 
cargoes,  reduced,  in  effect,  to  bread,  are  sweeping  to  the  sea-board,  on  an  artificial 
river,  the  vessels  arc  on  their  return  trips,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  merchandise 
demanded  by  the  vast  country  of  the  lakes/ 

*  *  '  Such  is  but  one  of  the  thousand  views  which  may  be  taken,  in  difierent 
quarters  of  this  great  and  growing  country.  Prophecy  has  always  belied  ua,  bow 
extravagant  soever  her  predictions.  In  fifty  years,  Bufialo  will  be  larger  than  is  now 
New- York.  I  put  this  (that  is,  I  hope  I  do,)  upon  a  permanent  record,  in  your  pagea^ 
and  so  the  prediction  will  be  tested.  Is  it  doubted  7  I  would  ask  how  long  ago  it  is. 
since  the  Indian  roamed  alone  here,  nnd  the  unscared  stag  came  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  'great  lake  and  river  of  the  cataract,'  painting  a  dancing  shadow  of  his  antlers  in 
the  blue  water,  then  undivided  by  a  keel,  and  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  swift 
fire-ship  7  If  in  the  weak  infancy  of  our  existence  and  improvement,  we  have  seen 
Bucb  wonders,  what  marvels  may  not  be  deemed  to  exist  in  the  onward  distance? 
The  energies  of  the  American  people  are  resistless.  Revulsions  are  not  only  borne, 
bat  overborne,  by  native  spirit  and  enterprise.  We  have  seen  the  proof  of  this,  very  re- 
cently.   It  is  bat  a  little  while,  since  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 


through  the  porta  which  ■kirt  oar  wide  domaia, 


For  tmdo'v  loud  buzz,  a  lonely  languor  reigned ; 
The  alumbering  nif^rctiaul  o'er  biadcak  reclined, 
Aud  round  her  grave  the  ghoBt  of  Commerce  pined!' 

But  not  long  was  there  languor;  for  a  brief  space  only,  did  the  merchant  slumber:  and 
never  yet  dawned  such  an  era  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  is  rising  upon  us  now.' 

Wk  are  at  a  nonplus.  An  ambassador  from  the  'printing-house'  records  'eight 
pages  over  1'  when  that  amount  was  deemed  lacking.  A  great  mistake.  Hence,  we 
must  close  the  drawer,  but  only  to  open  it  again  in  due  season.  The  favor  of  a  kind 
friend,  '  A  Digest,  etc.,  with  Reflections,'  is  excluded,  and  a  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing, postponed  for  a  brief  period :  '  A  Spark  from  an  Old  Crone's  Pipe,'  *  Down  East 
and  Soforth,'  '  The  Memories  of  the  Past,'  'Autumn  Evenings,*  'The  Lioness  and  the 
Queen  of  Birds,'  '  Nature,'  '  A  Father,'  in  brief  thoughts  on  Education,  '  Reminiscences 
of  a  New-England  Teacher,'  '  Lines  written  at  Fort  Putnam,'  and  '  nameless  numbers 
moe/  which  we  have  not  time  to  specify. 


MiMiATUsB  pAXMTiNe.  —  Every  now  and  then,  we  hear  of  some  young  native  artist 
bursting  into  reputation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  bis  pent-up  talent  finds  room  for  en- 
largement and  display.  The  West  hss  furnished  her  full  quota  of  artists  of  genius. 
PowBLL,  but  recently  arrived  among  us,  has  taken  rank  at  once ;  and  Mr.  Gsoaos  H. 
HiTE,  a  young  miniature-painter  from  Kentucky,  will  remain  here  but  a  short  time,  be- 
fore he  also  will  make  himself  favorably  known  to  the  lovers  of  art  He  has  had  con- 
aiderable  experience  in  his  profession,  in  Louisiania,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  has  received  the  advantages  of  study  with,  and  the  counsel  of|  such  eminent 
artists  ss  Fbasbb,  Malbomb,  etc.  Mr.  Hitb's  style  is  fi^c,  bold,  and  rich,  and  his  taste 
refined  and  chaste.  Some  of  his  portraits  of  well  known  citizens  are  not  more  remark- 
able for  their  fine  finish,  than  for  the  truth  to  nature  which,  as  likenesses,  they  display. 
Mr.  Hitb*8  rooms  are  at  the  Astor  House  ;  and  those  who  may  desire  to  *rei^  on 
ivory,  lovera,  children,  sisters,  friends,'  may  receive  the  requiaite  touchaa  at  the  fiidle 
hands  of  our  artiat 
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NoBTH  Ambbicam  Rbvibw,  roBTHB  OcTOBBB  QOABTBB. — We  hBf6  KBd  thiB  nam* 
ber  of  the  *  North  American,'  with  more  than  common  pleasnre.  There  is  a  good  ▼&• 
riety  in  the  reviews,  while  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  pronounced  dull,  or  a  mere 
dissertation,  in  which  the  merits  and  character  of  the  book  undei  discussion  are  swal- 
lowed up  and  forgotten.  The  article  on  Sparks*  Life  of  WASHiNoroif,  in  our  copy,  is 
disfigured  with  pencil-marks  and  dog's-ears;  but  for  the  extracts  which  they  indicate^ 
we  have  unfortunately  little  space.  Of  the  necessity  of  the  *  Life,'  and  its  collateral 
records,  and  its  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  reviewer  eloquently 
observes : 

'  Of  the  aiupieioiu  iiifla«nce  of  the  principle!  of  WuhiBf  too  OT«r  public  opinion  throof  hovt  the 
cottiitry,  which  happily  ia  atll  highly  operative,  muchmaat  be  aaeribed  to  the  unezpeiided  fiwco  of  hia 
pertonal  ascendancy,  and  the  freshly -remembered  power  of  his  peraonal  intercourse.  These,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  mast  daily  ^^row  fhinter.  His  contemporaries  are  nearly  all  f one.  Of  those,  who  in 
any  way  took  counsel  with  him,  scarce  one  remains  to  counsel  us.  One  solitary  eyewitness  of  his  ex- 
ploits and  risks  on  Braddock's  field  is  known  to  survive.  Occasionally,  at  a  public  galherinf ,  a  fourth 
•f  July  assemblafe,  or  a  Cincinnati  celebration,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  huid  whieh 
Wasluagton  had  taken.  That  tremblinr  old  man,  who  is  groping  his  way  toward  a  seat,  was,  at  a 
time  when  his  hands  could  wield  something  more  formidable  than  a  crutch,  one  of  his  body-guard 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown ;  and  here  is  one  who  saw  him,  when,  pale  with  indignation,  he  en- 
countered General  Lee  on  his  retreat,  at  Monmouth.  As  you  come  down  to  the  period  of  his  Presi- 
dency, the  number  of  course  increases  of  those  who  were  entering  on  public  affairs  toward  the  close 
fit  his  career ;  but  the  solitary  survivor  of  the  first  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  company 
who  broke  bread  with  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  the  day  of  his  first  inauguration  as  P^ideat, 
has  passed  off  the  stage  within  a  few  months.  A  race  has  risen  np  who  knew  not  Joseph,  hot  to  whom 
his  revered  memory,  loaded  with  the  praises  of  iiia  country  and  mankind,  has  deseended  as  n pre- 
cious legacy.' 

The  influence  of  Washinotor's  example  upon  mankind  at  large,  is  set  forth  with 
felicitous  force,  in  the  annexed  passage  : 

*  When  men  are  ready,  like  Bmtus,  in  despair  to  fly  to  ths  eondnaiOB,  that  there  Is  no  sphere  of 
netivity  for  goodness,  in  the  province  of  civil  government ;  that  this  world  belongs  of  necessity  to 
a  political  anti-christ;  a  character  like  Washington  arises,  like  the  sun  of  righteousness,  with  holding 
in  its  wings.  Virtue,  sneered  at  and  mocked,  takes  courage.  Disinterested  labor  for  the  good  of 
others,  emerges  from  the  parochial  charity.  The  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  long  derided 
as  visionary,  and  set  at  nought  as  impracticable,  feels  itself  vindicated  and  fbrtifled.  The  worid  fbr 
a  while  looks  on  in  incredulous  wonder.  Distrustful  expectation  watches  the  steps  of  the  hero. 
His  gracious  words  are  heard  with  incredulity  ^  his  generous  acts  surveyed  with  doubt  The  tine 
is  sorrowfully  foreboded,  when  the  delusion  will  be  over,  the  mask  be  dropped,  and  the  meagre,  pe(H> 
pie-loving  Consul,  will  expand  into  the  sieek  and  purple  Dictator.  But,  if  he  persevere  in  the 
path  of  patriotism  and  duty ;  if  he  march  (W>m  victory  to  victory,  with  unelated  brow,  and  cling  to 
the  cause  in  disaster  as  well  as  triumph  ;  if  he  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
and,  whra  the  warfare  is  ended,  if  he  send  his  army  to  their  homes,  and  abdicate  the  power  which 
their  devotion  confers  on  him,  then,  indeed,  it  is  cold  praise  to  say  he  has  served,  or  even  saved,  his 
country.  He  has  served,  and,  humanly  speaking,  has  saved  his  race.  He  has  *  given  ardor  to  vir- 
tue and  confidence  to  truth.'  He  has  led  forth  patriotism  fhun  a  cell,  and  placed  her  on  a  throne. 
Ho  has  robbed  the  tyrant  of  his  plea,  and  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  mankind  ahould  be  en- 
slaved ;  and  frcmi  that  time  forward,  till  the  voice  of  history  is  struck  dumb,  wheresover  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  constitutional  government,  there  his  example  is  present, 
to  furnish  an  ever-ready  answer  to  the  ever-ready  objection,  that,  though  the  theory  is  good,  itie 
impoasibte  to  put  it  to  practice.' 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  this  article,  that  the  entire  work  is  to  be  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  essential  portions  of  it  translated  into  French,  by  H.  CHtieot,  and  into 
German,  by  Mr.  Von  Raumvb,  assisted  by  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Profeaeor 
TxBCK.  Thus  will  Washington  be  borne  to  the  firesides  of  the  hundred  millions  in 
Europe,  who  receive  their  supplies  of  intellectual  food  through  the  French  and  German 
languages.' 

The  'Proceedings  of  the  American  Health  Convention,'  at  Boston,  furnish  the  text 
for  the  next  paper^  which  treats  that  latest  of  ultra  humbugs,  the  G(rand  *  North- Amei^ 
can  Dried-Apple  and  Potato  Society,'  with  proper  ridicule  and  contempt  Alluding  to 
the  position  assumed  by  one  of  the  clerical  delegates  to  the  Massachusetts  Starration 
Convention,  that '  all  disease  and  sickness  is  crime,'  and  that  clergymen  sin  against 
great  light,  in  prayhig  for  guilty  bed-ridden  sufierers  in  their  churches,  the  reviewer 
says: 

*  *  Sir,  we  must  throw  the  respoosibitity  of  each  person's  hsalth  on  Unself,  and  make  him  alone 
feel  accountable  for  it'  A  vaunt,  then,  ye  bed-ridden  reprobates,  whom  only  sentimental  fools 
will  pity  and  wish  to  succor.  A  gibbet  for  a  cancerous  eruption  \  a  dungeon  and  hard  labor  Ibr 
life  for  a  pulmonary  tubercle ;  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  from  thirty  days  to  six  iMBlfas,  Ibr 
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•  rhenmatk  tlKnilder,  according  to  the  agfraTation  of  the  oflTence.  '  rarentu  must  be  made  to  feel, 
tkat  for  the  sickneea  of  their  children,  they  are  themaelvea  responsible*  So  make  no  pretence, 
tearAU  mother,  of  regretting  what  yon  yourself  hare  done,  nor  wear  out  the  long  watches  of  the 
night  orer  the  couch  of  your  ferered  child ;  but  away  to  the  whipping-post,  for  a  baggage  aa  you 
«n,  and  take  the  deaerts  of  such  as  you !' 

In  the  same  vem  is  the  summing  up  the  merits  of  this  newly-discoTored  apple-and- 
potato  system : 

*  The  diah  that  erst '  ran  away  with  the  spoon'  did  a  good  thing  for  itself,  and  henceforth  it  haa 
need  ef  that  and  of  that  only  ;  knife  and  fork  are  obsolete  abominations.  The  times  of  self-compla- 
cent Jack  Horner  are  gone  by ;  nobody,  while  ho  eats  Christmas  pie,  may  henceforward  git e  himself 
credit  for  a  spark  of  goodness.  As,  in  our  innocence,  we  used  to  read  our  Bibles,  the  thriving  of  the 
holy  children  when  they  lived  on  pulse,  yet  rivalled  in  vigor  and  comelineM  the  sharers  of  Nebu- 
chadnassar's  own  board,  was  altogether  contrary  to  nature,  and  waa  simply  a  mlraeuloaa  reauk. 
We  are  to  be  better  instructed  now  ;  the  elements  of  their  rotundity  and  fair  liking  were  in  their 
generous  food.  Sterne  thought  ho  had  added  a  touch  lo  the  picture  of  his  prisoner's  discomfort, 
when  he  threw  in  the  water-cruae  and  cmat.  Nothing  oonld  be  more  mistaken,  as  presently  the 
honest  citiaen  will  show ;  he  will  take  care  to  have  such  abuses  righted,  reclaiming  thoee  deticaciee 
fcr  himself,  while  the  convict  will  be  made  to  work  through  his  time  of  durance  on  champagne  and 
nyitera,  plum-pudding  and  roasted  pig.  We  were  bronghc  up  to  pity  or  banter  the  Irish  for  their  fkre 
Off' potatoes  rriished  with  butter-milk.  Sly  rogues!  thelaugn  has  been  all  along  rightfully  on  their 
aide.  They  wanted  no  competition,  and  so  were  too  knowing  to  tell  us  how  things  stood  ;  now  that 
wo  are  wiser,  we  must  count  them  the  most  enviable  of  nations,  and  grudge  them  all  but  their 
btttter-milk,  which  is  ^ust  so  much  de  tnp.  But  we  must  look  higher  yet.  We  dishonor  such  a 
great  matter  by  regarding  it  with  jpermnal  considerations.  The  i  oterests  of  humanity  are  suspended 
on  a  pot-hook.  The  womb  of  «vents  in  the  learned,  the  aocial,  and  the  religions  worldris  the  seeth- 
ing cauldron  ci  the  houae-hold  hearth.  The  seminal  principles  of  human  progress  are  in  the  horb- 
guden.    Alt  flesh  is  graaa,  and  if  man  grows,  it  must  he  grass  that  expands  him.' 

This  capital  paper  is  followed  by  a  review  of  Robxbts'  *  Embassy  to  the  Eastern 
Courts  of  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Moscat,'  etc.,  (heretofore  noticed  at  large,  in  these 
pages,  and,  as  in  the  North  American,  with  deserved  commendation,)  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *  Outline  of  a  Consular  Establishment  for  the  United  States,  in  Eastern  Asia.' 
We  are  well  pleased  to  see  here,  a  just  and  spirited  rebuke  of  the  disgraceful  system  of 
making  our  functionaries  abroad,  dependent  upon  petty  fees  extorted  from  mer- 
diants,  or  wrung  from  the  wages  of  distressed  seamen.  Very  high  praise  is  awarded, 
and  justly,  to  Diwxr's  '  Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Politios,'  and  the 
'Letters  from  Rome,'  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  KHicnaiocxsa.  Kenrick's 
'American  Orchardist*  forms  the  basis  of  a  copious  paper  on  Horticulture,  considered  in 
•11  its  departments,  which  is  well  written,  and  evinces  various  knowledge  o^  not  to  saf 
practieal  experience  in,  the  subject  in  hand.  The  last  article  is,  as  usual,  a  batch  of 
minor  and  brief  '  critical  notices,'  strung  together  like  a  bunch  of  onions,  gradually 
narrowing  in  length,  and  finally  tapering  down  to  the  most  sententious  and  'curtailed 
abbreviations,  compressing  particulars.'  In  these,  among  ethers,  are  notices  of  Coopsb's 

*  Homeward  Bound,' in  which  the  author  is  by  no  means  flattered;  Mrs.  Gtui ax's 
works ;  '  Joanna  of  Naples,'  by  the  author  of  *  Miriam ;'  Guizor's  Lectures ;  JswciVs 
'  Passages  of  Foreign  Travel,'  and  Hall's  '  Notes  on  the  Western  States.'  In  this 
latter,  the  critic  assumes  quite  too  much  in  his  own  behalf.  He  may  rest  assured,  that 
what  Judge  Hall  administered  to  the  *  North  American'  in  his  'Preface,'  is  regarded  by 
the  public  as  a  most  trenchant  castigalion;  and  what  is  more,  the  reviewer  himself  evi- 
dently so  regards  it.    We  have  heard  precisely  such  advice  to  'keep  cool,'  and  not  to 

*  be  ineensed,'  as  the  critic  tenders  to  Judge  Hall,  given  in  a  tremulously  mild  tone,  bf 
a  virago,  who  was  at  the  same  moment  bursting  with  rage,  and  pale  with  mprtificatioii, 
at  a  signal  defeat,  the  foil  consciousness  of  which  no  aflectation  could  conceaL 

The  last  of  the  'critical  notices,'  is  a  very  brief  and  non-committal  reference  to  the 
handsome  volume  of  poems,  by  our  contemporary,  Gol.  Mobbis,  of  the '  Mirror'  litemrf 
joamaL  In  tkese  notices,  which,  if  they  answer  at  all  to  their  title,  should  be  'nothing 
if  not  ccitica],'  one  might  suppose  that  at  least  an  opinion  of  the  literary  merits  of  a 
work  would  be  expressed ;  but  we  defy  the  reader  to  disoover  ooe^  in  the  following, 
which  is  the  entire  *  review'  in  question : 

*  The  poems  of  CoL  Momais  hnre  enjoyed  so  wide  a  newspaper  cnlelirity,  that  it  would  Iw  agect»* 
tion  in  us  to  pretend  to  introduce  them  to  our  readers.  Some  of  them,  moreover,  have  been  united 
In  Mr.  Rnsseu*s  music,  and  said  and  suns  in  the  saloons  of  the  fashionable  world.  Their  author  has 
BOW  eoUeetedthsBiiB  s  voIbbm,  which,  lor  elegant  type  and  Ivxeiioos  paper,  issnrpased  by  no  book 
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hitherto  iwued  from  the  American  press.  We  intoaded  to  have  invited  him  to  speak  for  himself  io 
onr  eebumUt  in  the  *  Lines  for  Music/  but  we  find  ourselves  too  soon  at  the  end  of  our  sheeL' 

Will  not  sack  cavalier  notices  as  this,  of  a  volume  got  up  with  much  typographical 
beauty,  and  liberality  of  expenditure,  give  disaffected  authors  cause  to  insist  upon  the 
justice  of  the  charge  sometimes  brought  against  the  *  North  American/  of  undue  sec- 
tional jealousy,  in  matters  of  native  literature? 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  brief  and  indefinite  notice,  is.  an  elaborate  eulogium  of  the 
beautifully-executed  volume  in  question,  from  a  friendly  hand,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Southern  Literary  Messenger,*  (a  monthly  literary  journal,  published  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,)  which  has  failed  to  reach  us,  and  for  the  late  perusal  of  which,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend.  The  critic  regards  Col.  Mobbis's  prose  as  '  graceful, 
flowing,  and  full  of  admirable  humor,'  and  cites,  especially,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of 
his  opinion,  'The  Monopoly  and  the  People's  Line,'  and  *The  Little  Frenchman  and 
his  Water  Lots,'  which  he  affirms  have  'no  superior  in  the  works  of  any  American 
writer.'  This  praise  should  have  been  qualified,  as  we  think,  by  the  exception,  at  least, 
of  Washington  Ibving,  Paulding,  Sands,  and  Longfsllow.  The  reviews  remarks, 
elsewhere,  that  our  author's  wit  'does  not  sparkle,  but  glows,  and  warms  the  heart 
with  its  genial  and  laugh-exdting  influences;'  and  he  expresses  the  hope,  that  all  his 
spirited  prose  writings  will  yet  be  collected,  and  published  in  volumes.  In  relation  to 
Col.  Mobbis's  simple  efllisions,  the  writer  observes :  'His  pen  is  in  poetry,  what  the 
harp  is  in  music ;  gentle,  soothing,  light,  and  graceful,  shedding  a  twilight  over  the 
soul ;'  and  that  in  one  of  his  pieces, '  the  reader  might  fancy  himself  perusing  a  newly- 
discovered  manuscript  poem  of  Chauceb  or  Sprnsbb.'    Of  the  lines  commencing, 

*  On  the  lake  where  droop'd  the  willow, 
Long  time  ago !' 

the  critic  says :  '  For  touching  pathos,  gentle  versification,  delicacy  and  purity  of  fancy, 
this  little  lyrical  gem  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
even  by  the  divine  Moobb  himself.'  'Woodman,  spare  that  Treel'  we  are  informed, 
has  been  repeatedly  parodied  io  the  newspapers, '  one  of  the  strongest  tests  of  une- 
quivocal popularity.'  'On  this  delightful  lyric,'  adds  the  reviewer,  'and  one  or  two 
others,  will  our  author's  reputation,  as  a  lyrical  poet,  principally  rest.'  We  remember 
to  have  seen  but  one  parody  upon  this  song,  which,  coupled  with  Mr.  Russell's,  fine 
musical  voice,  has  been  made  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  Atlantic  cities*  •  It 
contained,  among  other  lines,  the  following,  which  must,  we  think,  have  made  even  the 
parodied  author  himself  laugh  heartily,  during  the  first  moment  of  its  perusal : 


'  Loafer !  spare  that  dog  I 

Touch  not  a  hair  or  limb ! 
In  vouth  he  fought  for  me, 
And  now  I  '11  fight  for  him. 
•  *  • 

*  When  but  an  idle  boy. 
Often  with  him  I  roved ; 


In  all  their  gushing  joy, 
Him,  too,  ray  sisters  loved ; 

And  him  my  brothers  dear, 
The  fond  caress  would  give  : 

Loafer !  who  sent  the«  here  Y 
Go !  let  that  old  dog  live !' 


The  BUnzas  of  our  author  on  the  '  Death  of  Gen.  Oxlxvan,'  are  pronounced  <  mar- 
tial and  spirited,'  but  injured  by  the  '  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  deceased.'  We 
marvel  that  the  reviewer  did  Hot  quote  the  '  Lines  to  a  Whippoorwill,'  recently  pub- 
lished, which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  stanzas  that 
ever  proceeded  from  Col.  Mobbis's  pen.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  perused 
the  complimentary  ode  to  Lafaystb,  however,  upon  which  the  critic  places  a  high  esti- 
mate, and  with  which  the  aged  veteran  himself  is  declared  to  have  been  so  delighted, 
that  he  'was  in  the  habit  of  humming  it  aloud,  whenever  occasion  offered.'  The 
critic  has  put  for  ever  at  rest  an  envious  slander,  which  had  generally  obtained,  tEat 
Col.  MoBBis  was  not  the  writer  of  the  celebrated  play  of  '  Briar- Clifi:'    He  says : 

*  Col.  MoBRis  is  the  sole  and  anaisisted  author ;  for  on  one  occasion,  we  remember  his  saying  to 
soma  IVieads  at  table,  who  rallied  him  on  the  subject,  *  Gentlemen,  that  play  is  entirely  my  own }  I 
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BIB  not  indebted  to  any  one  fornBinfrle  lino  orcorama,  if  I  except  Mrs.  Caroline  Mattlda  Tratsik, 
on  wboto  Rtory  it  is  founded.  If  it  belongs  to  any  one  else,  however,  I  wisb  he  would  come  fonrard, 
prore  property,  pay  charges,  and  take  it  away  V ' 

In  reference  to  the  military  position  and  personal  appearance  of  our  author,  we  copy  the 
following,  simply  desiring  to  correct  the  reviewer  on  one  point,  to  save  disappointment 
to  those  who,  coming  among  us  from  a  distance,  may  be  curious  to  compare  the  picture 
with  the  original.  The  forehead  of  our  author  is  even  rather  under  than  above  the 
medium  height,  and  is  not  phrenology-proof.  If  our  friend  the  critic,  therefore,  be  not 
too  deeply  wedded  to  his  views  in  this  regard,  he  will  pardon  this  allusion  to  one  in- 
stance, in  which,  according  to  his  own  opinions,  here  promulgated,  his  favorite  Bcienc« 
is  not  infallible : 

*  CoL  MoRjtis,  as  well  ac  a  literary,  haa  long  been  a  miKtary  mas.  After  paasinff  through  the 
several  grades  of  rank,  he  has  recently  been  appointed  general  of  a  New -York  brigade  of  artillery. 
When  colonel,  he  was  of  essential  iwrvice  in  quelling  the  formidable  riots  of  1834.  Colonel,  now 
General  Morris,  is  a  little  under  the  medium  height,  his  person  Inclined  to  portliness,  his  face  fall, 
Us  complexion  ruddy,  his  eyes  dark,  and  exceedingly  fine,  with  a  laughing  expression,  indicative 
of  the  humor  that  coostitutes  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  His  forehead  is  high,  fair,  and 
well  shaped,  showing,  phrenologically,  prominent  developments  of  the  imaginative  and  inventive 
|M>wera  ;  the  organs  of  thought  and  reflection  being  less  apparent.' 


Thb  Msssas.  Ballanttkes  and  Mb.  Lockrart. — A  pamphlet  has  been  repub* 
lished  by  Messrs.  James  Munbox  and  Company,  Boston,  from  the  second  London 
edition,  entitled  *  Refutation  of  the  Misstatements  and  Calumnies  contained  in  Mr. 
Lockhabt'b  Life  of  Sib  Waltxb  Scott,  Bart.,  respecting  the  Messrs.  Ballanttnks 
By  the  Trustees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ballanttnb.'  All  who  have  perused 
Mr.  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Scott,  must  have  imbibed  a  firm  belief,  that  the 
pecuniary  ruin  in  which  the  great  author's  fortunes  were  finally  involved,  was  brought 
about  by  the  improvidence  and  lack  of  business  qualifications  of  his  partners  in  printing 
and  publishing,  James  and  John  Ballantyne.  We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  not  a 
single  reader  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  clear,  succinct,  and  in  all  respects  well* 
written  pamphlet,  without  an  entire  conviction,  that  the  energies  of  two  upright  and 
confiding  men  were  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  a  business  which  would  have  been 
eminently  successful,  but  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ambition  to  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  to  *  endow  a  family.'  before  he  had  the  means  of  effecting  either,  upon  any  sound 
or  secure  foundation,  rin  purchases  of  land,' says  the  *  Refutation,'  *  made  contrary 
to  every  rule  of  prudence;  in  buildings,  plantings,  and  improvements,  carried  on  with  a 
total  disregard  of  expense ;  and  in  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  splendid  hospitality, 
and  articles  of  vtrlUf  habitually  indulged ;  were  employed  the  immense  sums  raised  by 
means  of  discounts  obtained  at  the  different  banks,  which  deprived  Mr.  Ballantyne  of 
all  hope  of  escape,  and  in  the  end  brought  about  his  ruin.'  These  facts  are  proved,  by 
'figures,  which  cannot  lie,'  in  an  abstract,  'made  up  from  detailed  accounts,  most  care^ 
fully  prepared,'  the  accuracy  of  which,  it  is  declared,  cannot  be  questioned.  We  quota 
from  the  pamphlet : 

*  This  abstract  shows  «t  one  view  the  result  of  the  system  acted  a|K>n  by  Sir  Waller  Scolt  to  Ham 

money  for  his  own  purposes;  the  liabilitirs  which  he  consequently  incurred,  and  the  positive peen« 
viary  advantages  which  he  d«>rivcd  IVom  \xi%  connexion  with  James  Ballantyne.  In  fhct,  his  large 
waata  swallowed  up  every  thing.  The  ordinary  profits  of  the  business,  tiiouf^h  considerable,  wem 
very  far  Indeed  from  sufficing  for  his  demands,  lie  employed  it  as  an  instrument  for  raisins  and 
keeping  afloat  as  long  as  uossihle  the  enormous  sums  above  specified  ;  and  when  the  machinery 
would  no  longer  woric,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  estate  pnrehaMO 
with  the  funds  thus  raised,  had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  creditors.  Mr.  Ballautync'sall  was 
•wept  into  the  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  the  acts  of  another,  his  fViend  and  partner,  he  becamn 
*  a  broken  man.*  But  he  lived  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune,  and  thereby  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  businrss,  if  loft  to  itself,  would  have  been  lucrative  and  prosperous;  and  that,  under  his  sole 
■lanagement,  it  proved  a  thriving  concern.' 

In  more  than  one  instance,  the  pamphlet  affirms,  Mr.  Lockhart  was  famished  with 
contradictory  proofs  of  the  important  Vnisstatements  he  has  given  to  the  world,  bat 
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they  were  utterly  dieregarded.  Tet  even  while  conoocting  the  unjust,  uBgeneroas,  and 
derogatory  reflections,  to  refote  which  this  little  book  is  published,  he  was  writing  to 
Ballantyne,  then  on  his  death-bed,  for  Uhe  most  precious  materials'  in  his  book,  and 
causing  him  to  exhaust  his  last  energies  in  gathering  up  and  putting  together  recoUec* 
tions  calculated  to  brighten  the  glory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  to  the  Tery  last^  ren- 
dered his  warm  tribute  of  praise  to  the  character  of  his  old  friend  and  partner,  and  the 
priceless  corrector  of  his  manuscripts,  for  unimpeachable  integrity,  disintersetednesi^ 
and  honor.  We  commend  this  pamphlet  to  general  perusal,  as  a  moat  clear  and  con* 
vincing  defence  of  the  Messrs.  Ballantynes,  and  as  an  irrefragable  aigument  against 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  memory  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 


Tm  Nbw-Tosk  Rbtikw.  — Our  October  number  of  this  popular  quarterly  was  ob- 
tained at  so  late  a  period,  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  little  more  than  bestow  a  passing 
glance  at  its  varied  contents,  which,  however,  we  have  thoroughly  perused,  and  'in- 
wardly  digested.'  The  number  opens  with  an  article  evincing  industrious  research,  and 
possessing  much  interesting  information,  in  relation  to  ancient  writing  and  its  material, 
and  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  books,  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing }  and  is  followed  by  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  public  press  in  the  United  States, 
touching  on  the  liberty  accorded  to  it,  its  legal  restraints,  and  constitutional  freedom, 
the  political  party  press,  our  earlier  newspapers,  etc  A  review  of  President  Oat's 
work  on  the  Will,  succeeds  in  order,  and  an  admirable  and  elaborate  article  upon  the 
li&  and  character  of  Chief  Justicb  Marshall,  is  the  fourth  paper  of  the  number. 
Boswobth's  new  Dictbnary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  forms  the  basis  of  the  sixth  article^ 
and  an  extended  review  of  Watlako's  '  Human  Responsibiiity'  its  successor.  But  one 
of  the  most  copious,  and  to  our  mind  one  of  the  best,  papers  in  the  number,  is  that 
upon  GoKTHH.  It  is  comprehensive  and  various,  and  its  style  is  that  adroit  mingling 
of  the  narrative  and  biographical,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  general  reader.  Dbwht's 
excellent  and  eloquent  discourses, '  Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Politics,' 
are  reviewed  in  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  and  highly  extolled,  as  they  must  needs  b^ 
by  all  who  peruse  them.  The  last  article  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  some  score 
ftnd  a  half  of  volumes,  of  various  character,  under  the  head  of  '  Critical  Notices.'  This 
is  an  interesting  portipn  of  the  work,  and  sustained  with  its  accustomed  ability.  We 
remark,  however,  what  strikes  us  as  a  piece  of  hypercriticism,  in  the  uotioek  in  this  de- 
partment, of  an  alleged  error  in  Mr.  Stbfhbns'  '  Incidents.'  The  reviewer  will  find,  we 
think,  on  examination,  if  he  did  not  know  the  fact  before,  that  although  Kosciusko  did  not 
*  &11  fighting  before  Warsaw,'  he  died  shortly  after  that  memorable  contest,  of  a  mortal 
wound,  there  received.  The  number  closes  with  a  copious  quarterly  list  of  new 
publicationsL 


AioiBioAsr  PoBuaanMi  Hoosa  m  Ltummt. —  We  ask  attentioB  to  the  etialegne  an- 
nexed to  the  present  number,  of  the  new  American  Publishing  and  Bookselling  House 
of  Meesrs.  Wilst  ahd  Putham,  67  Patemoeter-Row,  London.  This  estaUishraent 
Bupplies  an  important  deskleratum  to  our  people,  as  well  as  London,  (and  London  is 
England,  and  something  more.)  The  increasing  demand  for  infomation  concerning 
this  country,  our  literature,  especially,  can  now  be  freely  and  expeditiously  supplied, 
while  the  tibrariee  of  our  colleges  and  other  public  institutions,  not  less  than  those  of 
private  individuals,  may  now  be  supplied,  with  unfailing  despatch,  and  with*but  a  trifling 
advance  from  English  prices.  Rare  books,  prints,  and  other  works  of  art,  also,  new  or 
old,  may  be  received  here^  within  an  incredibly  brief  qmce  of  tune,  and  we  may  add« 
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alflo^  ftt  tn  merodibly  imftll  ezpenM,  compared  with  phoes  demanded  but  a  short  time 
ago.  Of  the  partner  in  England,  Gxobgb  P.  Putnam,  Esq.,  we  may  say,  generally, 
(and  we  speak  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,)  that  Americans  abroad  will 
fiad  him  to  unite  the  courteous  bearing  and  unassuming  manners  of  a  gentleman,  with 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  true  Ameiican,  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it  will  be,  to  serve 
the  intereate  of  his  countrymen ;  and  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  test  his  business 
qoalitiea,  in  the  execution  of  foreign  ordera,  may  rely  upon  his  faithful  and  effective  dis^ 
charge  of  even  the  most  diffionlt  literary  trust 


Nnw  Esratiaa  IixoemATBD  Wonxa.  —  We  have  received  from  our  London  publishen 
two  fine  epedmene  of  the  beantifrd  works  which  are  preparing  in  I«ondon,  in  anticipft* 
tkm  of  the  coming  holidays,  previous  to  which,  the  whole  will  shine  upon  the  tables  of 
their  American  house,  in  Broadway.  The  Obishtaz.  AvmiAL,  for  1839,  devoted,  in  its 
literary  department,  to  Hindoo  legends  and  Mohammedan  romances,  of  more  than 
common  interest,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  externals  and  embellishments;  most  of  the 
Utter  being  by  the  lamented  Daitisl,  whose  last  labon  were  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  the  superb  volume  before  us.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two,  reproduced  by  the  graven 
of  eminent  artists.  Not  to  speak  of  the  various  pictures  of  gorgeous  eastern  templesi 
palaces,  rains,  and  picturesque  caves,  *  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,'  the  views  of 
moontain  scenery  may  be  especially  cited,  as  hitherto  unequalled,  in  prints  of  similar 
■iie.  '  The  Mountain  Pass'  is  sublime,  and  seems  more  like  the  remembrance  of  a 
terrific  vision  of  difBcult  highland  travel,  than  real  scenery.  Of  the  same  chamcter  is 
a '  Mountain  Scene  in  the  North  of  India.'  The  *  Boa  Constrictor,'  descending  like  a 
narrow  cataract  from  a  loAy  tree^  and  enciroling  and  lifting  from  his  horse  a  govern- 
ment meeeenger,  is  a  spirited  engraving,  save  that  the  snake,  in  his  prodigious  lengthi 
must  be  lepreeented  out  of  proportion.  We  can  commend  the  *  Oriental  Annual'  as  a 
diMingmshed  volnmsb  vA  one  altogether  above  the  great  mass  of  works  of  the  *  paint« 
ed  bladder'  echooL 
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pAaa  TnBATfts.  —  Crowded  hootes,  dnrinf  tbe  put  month,  har*  lestifi«d  to  the  uiiftbftlod  attrse- 
fiOB  of  Hr.  PowKa*«  perforraancea.  Attdiencea  teem  newr  weary  of  his  inimitable  droDerlee. 
There  la  a  Aud  of  humor  inexhaoftible,  upon  which  he  ie  constantly  drawing,  until,  as  '  Aipen'  says 
•f  the '  Man  of  Nerve,'  he  has  become  a  *  perpetual  bUster.*  It  Is  the  total  absence  of  apparent  art, 
the  perfect  nature,  of  Mr.  Power's  acting,  which  makes  it  so  ontirlnf .  His  witticisms  are  irresiitible, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  reiil  merit,  as  from  the  manner  in  which  thoy  are  delirered.  WhatoTer 
he  says  or  does,  seems  lo  be  said  and  done  from  a  natural  impulse  of  his  own.  He  seems  himself  the 
author,  or  rather  the  Improvisator,  of  the  scene ;  so  that  It  appears  positively  absurd  to  suppose  for 
a  nwmeat  that  he  ispl^ruif  a  part  set  down  for  him,  or  that  he  is  uttering  the  words  of  others.  lu  hla 
tm  scene  of  the  *  Irish  Lion,'  for  insUnce,  nothing  caa  be  more  natural,  or  less  like  nMre  acting,  than 
his  half-tapqr  odloquy  with  *  Mr.  Wadd.'  One  cannot  believe  that  all  the  pompons  nonsense  which 
he  utters  so  naturally,  can  be  really  written  down  in  a  book.  The  same  spirit,  however,  pervades 
all  his  personations,  but  perhsps  more  strikingly  thoetfchaiuctera  where  broad  humor  predominates. 
Mr.  Power's  Irish  ^entlsmcii  are  decidedly  of  a  different  genus  from  tbe  Sir  Lucius  OTrig^rs  of 
the  last  century.  Perhaps  thoy  are  more  natural  i  but  it  is  not  in  their  exhibition,  admirable  as  it 
li,  that  his  greatest  effects  are  produced.  His  best  Irishmen  are  those  which  have  the  least  to  do 
with  gentility ;  such  as  are  totally  untrammelled  by  the  rales  and  orders  of '  good  society,'  are  thoeo 
hi  which  hit  biAuence  isporlbctly  irresistible.  This  is  perceptible  in  the  plays  of  <  Born  to  Good 
Luck,'  'Teddy  t]ieTaer,'and  others,  in  wUeh,  during  a  part  of  tbe  piece,  he  represenU  a  trae, 
hearty,  humorous,  ragged  son  of  the  sod,  and  is  afterward  transibrmed  into  a  gentleman.  In  tfaa 
first,  we  are  carried  away  by  the  anture  aad  rich  humor  of  the  chamcter ;  fai  the  last,  our  laughter 
grows  less,  aad  finally  aiaks  into  eomethisg  Uhe  a  «DNr  adadratlon  of  the  wM^flmgtd  gaathmaB. 
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Muchof  thifl  difference  is  no  doubt  the  natural  conaequence  of  ttie  gcnioa  of  the  characten  themselvee ; 
but  raucb  more  of  it  is  produced  by  the  actor. 

Another  new  piece,  entitled  '  The  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers/  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  no- 
velties which  Mr.  Power  luis  been  instrumental  in  producing.  There  are  some  rich  scenes  of  Irish 
humor  in  this  play,  (particularly  the  feast  in  Bally  Gar  CaBtle,)  which  deserve  commendation.  The 
means  which  Mr.  Pepper  recommends  to  the  new  lord  of  the  castle,  Placidb,  for  the  flavoring  of  his 
potato,  by  holding  it  some  three  or  four  inches  above  a  smoking  red  herring,  is  an  addition  ^o  the 
■cience  of  domestic  economy,  which  would  have  tickled  the  shrivelled  heart  of  old  Elwes  himself. 
Mr.  Pepper's  horror,  also,  lest  Mynheer  should  make  a '  beast  nf  himself,*  by  actually  touching  the 
crisped  skin  of  the  aforesaid  precious  red  herring  with  his  potato,  and  thereby  possessing  himself  of 
a  drop  of  the  rich  gravy,  is  a  lesson  to  Graham.    Sawdust  is  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews'  engagement  comes  next,  and  their  admirers  anticipate  mach  amusement. 
The  great  Teraality  of  talent  possessed  by  Madame  Vestris,  will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  exer- 
cised, and  the  public  will  be  left  to  judge  whether  the  Euglish  critics  have  over-lauded,  in  their  long- 
continued  praises  of  her  genius.  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  made,  during  his  last  engagement,  an  im- 
pression more  decidedly  favorable,  than  is  often  created  by  performers  who  come,  as  he  did,  almost 
unknown,  and  entirely  unheralded.  If,  however,  either  of  these  good  people  expect  any  better 
support  from  the  *  stock  company,'  than  they  before  experienced,  we  fear  they  will  be  grievously 
oiistaken.  The  same  ornaments  of  the  supernumerary  department,  whii '  did  the  business'  for  them 
the  last  time,  will  (now  that  they  are  used  to  it)  probably  do  it  agtun.  They  will  have,  no  doubt,  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Messrs.  G<inn,  Nexen,  Johnson,  and  Company,  for  the  male  department; 
and  for  the  ladies,  the  same  luminaries  which  occasionally  glittered  in  their  company  before,  will 
probably  honor  them  and  the  public  with  a  second  illumination.  c. 


National  Thbatrb.  —  During  the  month,  Rooke's  opera  of  Amilie,  or  the  Love-Test,'  has  been 
performed  at  this  establishment,  to  audiences  that  crowded  the  house  nightly,  from  pit  to  gallery, 
and  made  it  resound  with  round  after  round  of  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  distinguished 
vocalists,  whose  fame  had  preceded  them  to  America,  and  to  whose  distinguished  powers,  no  small 
share  of  the  complete  success  of  this  beautiful  opera  must  be  attributed,  have  carried  the  town  with 
them,  and  now  rest  in  secure  possession  of  the  public  ear.  The  flexible  and  exquisitely  mellow 
tones  of  Wilson,  the  powerAil  yet  soft  and  atarehing  notes  of  Segdin,  and  the  clear,  full,  and  bird- 
like voice  of  Miss  Shireff,  have  been  fully  appreciated, '  and  which  is  more,'  rewarded  as  those  rare 
*  gifts  that  heaven  gives'  should  be.  The  opera  has  very  little  of  dialogue,  but  is  interspersed  with 
some  of  the  most  delightful  and  spirited  choruses  we  ever  heard  wreaked  upon  music.  These  were 
admirably  given  ;  and  indeed,  under  the  effective  management  of  Mr.  Penson,  every  portion  of  the 
performance  was  anmarkod  by  a  single  blemish,  after  the  first  night's  representation.  The  natural 
and  graceftil  acting  of  Miss  Shireff,  aided  by  a  liandsome  person,  and  lively,  expressive  features, 
adds  a  lustre  to  her  vocal  execution.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  is  less  felicitous,  as  an  actor.  His 
style  is  so  subdued,  as  sometimes  to  appear  feeble  ;  a  fault  which  doubtless  springs  from  good  taste, 
in  the  first  instance  —  a  desire  not  to '  o'crstep  the  modesty  of  nature.'  His  figure  is  manly  and 
commanding,  and  his  countenance  open  and  impressive.  Mr.  Seguin's  action  is  easy  and  dignified, 
and  his  face  and  person  something  more  than  unexceptionable.  He  is  a  handsome  man.  Of  Mr. 
Wilson's  solos,  and  his  simpler  songs,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  praise. 
His  *  John  Anderson,  my  Jo'  would  alone  establish  an  enviable  reputation.  It  is  inconceivably  mel- 
low, tremulous -^delicious ;  and  we  thank  him  from  the  Af  art,  for  the  sensations  it  awakened.  Few 
who  heard  it,  will  ever  forget  the  9oul  that  breathed  out,  in  these  most  touching  stanzas : 

*  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 
They  say  It 's  forty  year. 
Sin*  I  ca'd  you  my  Jo,  John, 

And  you  ca'd  me  your  dear ; 
I  eanna  think  it  true,  John, 
Nor  half  sae  long  ago; 
^  It  seems  a  twal  month,  at  the  maist, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

'John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

We  've  seen  our  bairns'  bairns, 
And  yet,  my  dear  John  Anderson, 

I'm  happy  in  your  arms ; 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John, 

I'm  sure  ye'U  ne'er  say  no. 
Though  the  days  are  gone  that  we  ht'e  seen, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo! ' 
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SntmBrr,  alao,  excels  in  the  simple  song  and  ballad.  Her  *  I'm  Ower  Youof  to  Marry  Yet,' 
Imtinf  a  little  blurting  out  of  the  letter  r,  in  an  affected  donble-roU,  and  certain  espeigle  glances  at 
the  pit,  as  if  Indicating  the  cue  for  applause  or  admiration,  is  a  charming  song,  and  charmingl/ 
rendered.  The  manager  has  secured  a  Taluable  acquisition  to  his  unrivalled  dramatic  companj, 
la  the  person  of  Mr.  Conner,  of  Philadelphia,  who  comes  among  us  with  a  good  reputation,  which, 
if  we  may  Judge  Arom  one  or  two  personations,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  hereafter.  In  short,  Mr* 
Wai.LACK  deserves,  on  very  many  aecouats,  the  thanks  of  the  public,  for  his  untiring  enterprise  and 
general  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 


The  Amxsxcan  Monthlt  Maoazihb.  —  Park  Bjbnjamih,  Eso-t  hitherto  the  abU 
editor  of  the  *Americaa  Monthly  Magazine,*  announces,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  New- 
Yorker,'  the  discontinuance  of  that  periodical.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  just  one 
year  ago,  in  adverting  to  the  mingling  of  politics  with  literature,  in  the  pages  of  our 
contemporary,  we  took  occasion  to  regret  the  circumstance,  and  to  advocate,  in  our 
periodicals,  the  maintenance  of  a  neutral-ground  in  literature,  on  which  men  of  all 
creeds  and  politics  might  meet,  and  forget  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling;  and  we  pre- 
dicted, moreover,  that  the  union  referred  to,  would  not  be  successful.  Mr.  Bsitjamin, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  confirms  our  anticipations.  He  declares,  that  from  the  moment  the 
Magazine  became  political,  it  began  to  *  suffer  a  monthly  epilepsy,'  and  adds,  elsewhere, 
that  *  it  is  in  vain  to  wed  politics  to  literature,  in  this  country.  They  have  no  similarity 
of  taste  or  inclination.  The  marriage  is  an  unwise  one,  and  a  divorce  is  sure  to  suc- 
ceed.' The  subscribers  of  the  *  American  Monthly*  will  be  served  hereafter  with  the 
'New-Yorker,'  a  well-conducted  and  finely-executed  weekly  journal,  of  news  and  lite- 
rature, to  which  Mr.  Bsmjajtin  and  his  corps  of  correspondents  will  add  their  valaa- 
hleaid. 


Ma.  Coopsa's  Raviaw  or  Locxhabt's  Lipbop  Scott.  —  Some  of  thefrabliejoor- 
nals  seem  to  have  discovered  a  discrepancy  in  our  opinon  of  the  merits  of  LocKHABr'e 
Life  of  Scott,  inasmuch  as  our  notices  of  the  several '  Parts'  of  the  Memoir,  as  they 
appeared,  were  in  quite  a  different  vein  from  the  extended  review  of  the  entire  worfci 
which  formed  a  prominent  paper  in  the  *  Literary  Notices'  of  our  October  number.  As 
a  brief  explanatory  paragraph,  in  the  same  issue,  would  appear  to  have  escaped  obser- 
vation, it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here,  that  the  review  in  question  was  intended  by  the 
writer  (who  has  made  no  secret,  and  desired  no  secret  made,  of  its  authorship,)  to  have 
formed  an  'original  paper*  in  the  body  of  the  work,  under  his  own  signature;  but  that, 
arriving  too  late  for  this  purpose,  we  were  compelled,  contrary  to  usage^  to  permit  an 
unofficial  document  to  Mead  off*  in  our  department. 


Naw  WoBxs.—*  Messrs.  Camy  and  Habt,  Philadelphia,  have  published  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  reach  our  table  so  late,  as  to  preclude  a  more  extended  reference: 
A  'Romance  of  Vienna,'  by  Mrs.  Tbollopb;  'The  British  Senate,*  a  second  series  of 

*  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons;*  *  Land  Sharks  and  Sea  Onlls,' 
by  the  author  of  the  'Naval  Sketch-Book  ;*  '  The  Stranger  in  China,*  by  C.  T.  Dowm- 
iKo;  'Peter  Pilgrim,  or  a  Rambler's  Recollections,'  by  the  author  of  'Calavar;*  end 
'Picciola,  or  Captivity,' a  tale,  by  M.  db  Saimtike;  The  'Religious  Souvenir,'  and 
'  Christian  Keepsake,'  each  with  numerous  beautiful  illustrationf,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
SiGoraKXY,  and  Rev.  Johtt  A.  Clabx,  with  '  A  Christmas  GiA  from  Fairy  Land,'  ad- 
mirably embellished  on  almost  every  page,  by  the  graeefiil  pencil  of  Chapmajt,  and 
written,  as  the  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  discover,  by  the  attractive  hand  which  aketehed 

*  Salmagundi,*  wen  also  received  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  month  for  adequate  notice. 

f  01..  XH.  59 
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LITBRART    RECORD. 

'  SouTHxaN  PA88A018  AMD  P1CTUBB8.' — A  volume  of  poems  thus  entitled)  from  the 
pen  of  W.  GiLMoiE  Simjib,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Guy  Rivers,*  *  The  Yemassee,' '  Atalantia,' 
etc.,  is  passing  through  the  press  of  Mr.  Aolabd,  Broadway.  The  publisher  has  oblig- 
ingly furnished  us  with  several  sheets  of  the  work ;  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see,  that 
there  are  rich  stores  of  imaginative  poetry  in  the  volume^  upon  which  we  may  hereafter 
draw,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  without  fear  of  having  our  draft  dishonored, 
how  liberal  soever  it  may  be.  A  single  passage,  germain  to  the  season  and  its  phases, 
entitled  *  Autumn  Twilight,'  shall  serve  our  present  purpose : 

*  There  it  a  soft  haze  haiifinf  on  yon  hill, 
Tiaf ed  with  a  purple  li^ht.    Hoir  beantiflil, 
Andyet  how  cold  !    Tis  the  fkrat  robe  pat  on 
By  sad  October.    Well  may  he  repine, 
Hie  dowry  \m  decay :  decay  though  bright. 
And  deaoMte,  though  bouateoua.    Thy  eweet  green, 
The  •ummer  flush  of  lore — the  golden  bloom, 
Th^  came  with  flow'rt  in  April  —  all  are  gone. 
The  green  is  pallid;  the  warm,  virgin  floah. 
Thai  was  a  maiden  glory  on  the  oheek 
And  in  the  eye  of  summer,  shrinks  away, 
To  gather  on  the  hill-tops ;  wooing  in  vain 
The  last  embrace  to  sorrowftal  twilight  given, 
By  the  down-vanishing  sun ;  and  the  sweet  airs 
Wail  heavily  through  the  branches,  while  the  leaves, 
Saddest  of  moamers !  flung  on  summer's  grave, 
Lament  her  in  the  silence  of  true  grief!' 

'  Tna  AHnaxcAir  Mussum'  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  periodical,  recently  established 
at  Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  BaooKS  and  Snodobass.  The  work  is  neatly  executed,  its  arti- 
cles are  various  and  well  chosen,  and  some  of  them  proceed  from  well-known  pens. 
We  discover,  as  we  think,  among  the  original  papers,  the  liberal  hand  of  that  distin- 
guished reasoner  and  metaphysician,  Or.  Bbablxt,  of  New-Jersey.  We  think  the 
editors  err  in  placing  a  dozen  articles  of  verse  in  succession,  as  we  perceive  they  have 
done.  The  work  is,  however,  to  be  more  devoted  to  solid  reading,  hereafter,  and  to 
contain  a  less  proportion  of  verse.  The  editors  exercise  the  duties  of  their  station  with 
ease  and  skill ;  and  in  the  few  lines  of  space  that  are  left  us,  at  a  very  late  hour,  we  put 
upon  record  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  laudable  enterprise. 

*£HiKaKT  LiviKO  Poutical  RsFOBMBas,*  is  the  title  of  a  fine  quarto  volume,  the  first 
of  a  series,  to  embrace  portraits  of  all  the  living  reformers,  meaning  political  reformeri^ 
as  understood  in  England.  We  have  here  the  portraits  of  eighteen  of  the  more  distin- 
guished politicians  of  this  class,  admimbly  engraved  from  paintings  by  distinguished 
artists,  and  accompanied  by  brief  but  comprehensive  memoirs.  Among  them,  we  re- 
mark the  fine  classical  features  of  TALrouao,  with  the  faces  of  Lord  John  RtrasBLL, 
Viscount  Mblboubnb,  Earl  Spbvcbb,  Mulobavb,  etc  The  letter-press  and  binding  are 
in  keeping  with  the  rare  excellence  of  the  pictorial  department.  Messrs.  Wilbt  and 
Pctkam,  Broadway,  are  the  American  publishers. 

Nbw  and  Valuaslx  Wobk  bt  Mr.  Ounlap.  —  Mr.  Ditnlap,  whose  various  enter- 
taining and  useful  books  are  so  familiar  to  the  American  public,  has  a  work  in  press, 
which  we  may  well  believe  will  eclipse  in  interest  and  usefulness  any  of  his  previous 
productions.  It  is  none  other  than  a  *  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  the  Province 
of  New-York,  and  State  of  New- York,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.' 
It  will  be  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  of  five  hundred  pages  each,  at  the  compara- 
tively low  price  of  five  dollars  the  set,  bound  in  boards.  We  predict  for  the  work  an 
ample  subscription ;  lor  Mr.  Dvnlap  will  assuredly  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  modem  histories. 

'DoTT  AND  Incunation.'  —  We  do  not  consider  it  our '  duty,'  and  most  certainly  we 
have  little '  inclination,'  to  recommend  this  long  novel  to  our  readers.    Mi«  Lamdon'b 
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own  productions  are  seldom  indifTerent  reading ;  and  hence,  as  Ballanttns  said  to 
Scott,  we  prefer  her  own  offspring,  to  the  bairns,  of  which,  in  a  moment  of  kindness, 
she  has  consented  to  become  the  temporary  parent.  These  volumes  are  diffuse,  artifi- 
dai,  and  confused,  and  altogether  rather  under  than  above  the  medium  standard  of 
RngUsh  republications. 

Lire  or  Hannah  Moms.  —  We  can  heartily  commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  subject,  so  fruitful  of  good  example,  and  valuable  moral  and 
raligiotts  lessons,  as  the  ample  stores  of  new  and  iutereStiag  information,  derived  firora 
sn  immense  number  of  private  letters,  and  the  living  memories  of  numerous  friends. 
The  work,  although  small,  is  evidently  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  *  Life  of  Hannah 
Mobs,'  omitting  no  circumstance  of  real  importance  or  interest.  Philadelphia :  E.  L. 
Casxt  and  a.  Hast.    New- York :  Wilbt  and  Putnam. 

Ths  Apfollo  Gallery.  —  This  magazine  was  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  plan  and  various  merits  of  this  excellent  establishment ;  and  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  the  exhibition  has  attracted  nuiuerous  aod  admiring  visiters.  More  than 
foor  hundred  specimens  of  the  talent  of  native  artists  adorn  the  well-lighted  halls,  two 
hundred  of  which  are  on  sale ;  and  many  of  them  are  the  productions  of  some  of  ^nr 
most  eminent  painters.  We  hope  to  embrace  an  early  occasion  to  speak  of  their 
merits  and  defects,  at  more  length  than  we  have  now  time  or  space. 

Ths  Appboacrxng  Holidays  are  already  heralded  by  a  large  assortment  of  literary 
gilts,  for  the  young,  of  both  sexes.  A  number  of  these,  just  put  forth  by  Mr.  Colsman, 
and  WiLXY  and  Putnam,  demand  a  passing  notice.  A  distinguished  gentleman  of  this 
country,  now  and  for  a  long  time  past  a  very  aged  individual,  is  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  them.  We  allude,  here,  to  the  venerable  Peter  Parley,  of  Boston,  (Mass.,)  who  has 
been  all  over  the  world  several  time5,  was  present  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  largest 
Egyptian  pyramid  was  laid,  and  often  heard  Cheops  tell  some  of  his  choicest  stories. 
He  was  also  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  moreover  read  and  corrected  the  mss. 
of  our  renowned  predecessor,  Dikdbich  Knickebbocker.  Such  is  the  eminent  author, 
whose  name  is  usurped,  and  whose  books  imitated  and  '  pirated'  in  England.  Person 
extraordinary  I  —  individual  singular !  May  your  shadow  never  be  less  1  Bat  to  the 
books: 

*  Peter  Pablet's  Rabibles'  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  comes  first; 
and  a  very  pretty  book  it  is,  with  abundant  embellishments,  and  entertaining  sketches 
snd  stories,  connected  with  the  countries  named,  which  are  thoroughly  canvassed, '  all 
for  the  love  of  you,'  ye  juvenile  devourers  of  literary  bread-and-milk.  Pablby's 
'  Cbbistmas  Gift'  is  a  handsome  Utile  book,  of  similar  size,  with  any  quantity  of  *  pret- 
ty stories  and  pretty  pictures.' 

*  Chbistmas  Tales.'  —  This  is  an  amusing  and  instructive  volume,  full  of  pictures, 
snd  printed  on  s  Isrge  snd  clear  type.  It  tells  of  the  customs  of  England,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  which  belong  to  Christmas.  There  are  many  amusing  tales,  snd  the 
whole  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  history,  to  show  how  our  English  ancestors  used  to  live, 
in  days  long  sgo. 

The  Child's  Gem.  —  For  young  children,  this  is  certainly  a  very  nice  and  appropri- 
ate present.  It  is  edited  by  a  lady  and  a  mother,  who  knows  well  how  to  blend  instruo- 
lion  with  amusement,  and  who  possesses  the  rare  ability  to  make  children  understand 
her.    It  is  tastefully  presented  in  its  externals. 

'The  Ladies'  Annual  Reoisteb  and  Housewife's  Memobandum-Boox,'  by  Mrs. 
Caboune  Gilman,  is  an  excellent  work,  for  all  meridians.  In  addition  to  much  useful 
and  necessary  information,  there  are  copious  entertaining  miscellanies,  original  snd 
selsctsd.    The  form  is  convenient  and  handsome. 
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men.  The  mummeries  of  fashion,  the  criterion  of  externals,  the 
factitious  distinctions  of  wealth  and  family,  will  cease,  and  men  will 
be  regarded  by  the  true  standard  of  nlorality  and  practical  utility. 

We  would  by  no  means  assert  that  we  think  the  farmer  happier 
than  the  lawyer,  or  a  useful  member  of  any  profession.  We  are  for- 
tunately so  constituted,  as  to  find  satisfaction  or  happiness,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  discharge  our  duty.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  happiness.  True  happiness  is  that  repose  and 
contentment  of  mind,  which  results  from  the  judgment  of  a  con- 
science finding  nothing  to  condemn.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  happi- 
ness of  this  or  that  occupation.  All  occupations  require  labor,  and 
ease  of  employment  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Let  not  the  mechanic 
envy  the  lawyer  or  minister,  because  they  have  little  to  do ;  neither 
must  they  indulge  in  the  erroneous  notion,  that  they  do  not  earn  their 
bread  by  labor.  And  when  they  are  charged  a  heavy  fee  for  what 
appears  to  take  but  little  time,  they  should  reflect  upon  the  expense 
and  time  that  have  been  employed  to  qualify  them  to  do  this  appa- 
rently trifling  service. 

Thus  far,  we  hi^ve  confined  our  remarks  to  those  who  labor  in 
what  are  called  the  professions.  Call  tliem  the  higher  or  lower  call- 
ings, it  matters  not  which.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  their  employ- 
ments would  cease,  were  it  not  that  the  more  active  laborers,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  give  them  food.  A  very  wrong  notion  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  it  is,  that  more  mind  is  required  for  the 
professions  than  the  trades.  It  is  true,  that  the  professions  are  con- 
stantly consulting  books,  and  the  opinions  of  past  ages.  The  divine 
is  puazled  with  old  dogmas,  the  lawyer  must  rest  his  cause  upon  pre- 
cedent, the  doctor  must  read  his  medical  journal,  but  the  mechanic 
arts  require  practical  knowledge.  In  the  professions,  we  rest  upon 
human  opinion,  where  life  and  property  are  concerned ;  in  mechanics, 
we  work  by  the  principles  God  has  infused  into  matter;  and  the 
highest  ingenuity,  the  most  mathematical  thought,  is  required  in  new 
applications  and  combinations  of  these  first  and  divine  data.  The 
mechanic  loses  his  knowledge  of  words,  because  he  is  always  dealing 
with  things,  and  the  lawyer  often  loses  his  regard  to  things,  because 
he  deals  so  much  in  words.  The  knowledge  of  the  one  is  sure  and 
experimental ;  the  opinions  of  the  other,  after  all,  are  but  mere  opi- 
nions. We  contend,  then,  that  though  the  professions  call  into  exer- 
cise great  subtlety  of  thought ;  although  there  are  very  puzzling 
things  to  get  over,  and  deep  habits  of  analysis  must  be  cultivated  for 
success  in  them ;  yet  for  amount  of  social  and  useful  thought,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  trades.  In  what  have  the  long  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions of  past  times  benefitted  our  world  ?  In  nothing,  except  to 
confound  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  How  would  the  race  be 
benefitted,  by  solving  the  curious  question  propounded  bv  Lamb, 
'  whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a  true  man,  suppos- 
ing such  a  Question  to  be  seriously  propounded  ?  The  world  owes 
its  advanced  state  of  civilization,  not  to  such  discussions  —  not  to 
curious  learning  of  past  ages  —  but  to  the  mechanical  inventions, 
which  have  increased  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  provinces  and  nations.  The  application  of  steam  to 
mechanical  purposes,  is  worth  all  the  knotty  points  in  law,  theology. 
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and  medicine,  in  advancing  the  haman  mind.  The  poet  and  the  painter 
discoTer  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  dwell  upon  them  with 
rapture.  They  paint  in  words  and  on  canvass  the  power  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  majesty  of  God^s  creation.  The  mechanic  recognises 
this  power  and  this  beauty ;  he  puts  to  practical  test  the  power  of 
water,  and  the  power  of  air;  he  rears  palaces  that  are  supported 
upon  the  same  principle  that  rears  the  rock  on  the  cliff,  and  enables 
the  pine  to  withstand  the  tempest  He  follows  the  law  of  security 
in  his  work,  and  beauty  is  the  consequence.  The  one  is  an  admirer 
of  things  in  the  abstract,  the  other  worships  God,  practically  as  well 
as  moradly,  by  carrying  out  his  great  principles  in  utility. 

His  employment  is  becoming  every  day  more  lucrative,  and  more 
necessary.  The  mechanic  trades  are  characterized  by  a  stronger  vein 
of  common  sense,  than  other  occupations.  Men  thus  employed  are 
less  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  delusions,  or  a  speculatmg  mania. 
Accustomed  to  frame  and  manufacture,  they  do  not  look  for  sudden 
acquisitions  of  fortune,  nor  are  they  fretted  with  fears  about  the  fall 
of  stocks.  Their  wealth  is  real ;  it  is  in  themselves ;  it  is  their  art ; 
something  no  one  can  take  from  them.  A  good  mechanic  can  always 
more  than  support  himself,  wherever  he  be.  With  a  good  education, 
a  good  trade,  and  uncontaminated  morals,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  man 
is  as  near  to  having  Aladdin's  lamp,  as  any  one  is  likely  to  be.  Of 
the  farmer,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  he  is  lord  of  the  soil.  In- 
debted to  no  one  but  his  Maker,  he  may  be  wholly  independent ;  and 
if  he  should  chance  to  be  literary  and  scientific,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  end  to  his  usefulness.  You  may  know  the  temperate  zarmer, 
by  his  ruddy  cheek,  and  by  the  brightness  of  his  eye.  He  is  redolent 
of  the  soil ;  there  is  about  him  the  bearing  of  a  man.  He  looks  like 
the  oak  of  his  own  hills,  and  his  children  like  the  strong  flexile  sap- 
lings  around  this  father  of  the  woods.  How  could  you  imagine  a 
William  Tell  to  spring  up  from  the  gentles  of  Switzerland,  if  there 
be  any  there  t  How  much  interest  is  attached  to  the  character  of 
Cincinnatus,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  called  from  the  plough  to  lead 
the  Roman  armies ! 

But  let  us  divert  the  reader's  attention  to  the  teacher  of  youth. 
What  are  his  advantages,  and  what  are  the  effects  of  his  passion  t 
Where  are  his  golden  honors,  his  great  renown,  his  wealth,  his  ele- 
gant leisure  1  What  are  his  hopes  of  retirement  upon  a  competency  t 
Where  is  the  end  of  his  labors  1  To  what  point  is  he  striving  ?  Cfan 
any  one  tell  1  The  teacher  labors  for  ottiers,  not  himself  He  is 
constantly  giving  what  he  has.  His  wealth  is  barely  support.  His 
ffolden  honors,  his  wealth,  are  air-built  castles,  that  have  never  yet 
been  seen.  His  leisure  is  constant  occupation,  in  unvaried  pursuits. 
Life  is  the  end  of  his  labors,  and  he  is  striving  for  the  good  of  the 
next  generation,  when  he  will  be  forgotten.  The  highest  fame  he 
can  reach,  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  are  after  himi 
as  having  assisted  in  forming  the  mind  of  some  village  Hampden,  or 
as  having  sown  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  future  poet,  historiant 
or  saviour  of  his  country.  The  mystery  is  past  to  the  craft.  Time 
was,  when  the  schoolmaster  was  the  terror  of  his  village.  He  wore 
a  cue  and  cane,  perhaps  a  wig,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  lawyer's^ 
to  avoid  action  of  trespass.    He  was  the  umpire  of  spelling  and 
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pronunciation,  and  generally  wore  a  long-tailed  black  coat,  laughing 
at  the  elbows.  Hia  form  was  terrible  as  Jupiter's,  and  if  he  ever 
smiled,  it  was  a  *  sub-ridens,*  or  grin.  From  all  accounts  we  have  of 
the  race,  for  it  is  extinct,  he  was  a  creature  '  sui  generis.'  From 
some  remains  lately  discovered,  supposed  to  be  the  vestiges  of  Icha- 
bod  Crane,  it  is  found,  that  there  was  a  great  elongation  of  the  right 
arm,  from  a  tendency  to  fly  off  in  so  constantly  using  the  ferula.  He 
was  a  tyrant —  that  is  certain  ;  for  Shakspeare  says,  *  the  school-boy, 
with  his  satchel,  and  shining  morning  face,  went  like  snail,  unwillingly 
to  school/  His  whole  object  was  to  preserve  order,  and  inspire  ter- 
ror. But  the  teacher  now-a-days  has  his  satisfactions  and  his  consola- 
tions. He  feels  that  he  is  emerging  into  a  golden  age  for  education. 
And  if  he  has  not  the  fame,  he  feels  that  he  gives  impulses  to  the 
world  after  he  is  dead,  in  the  persons  of  his  pupils.  Yes ;  he  sees 
his  reward  —  a  reward  that  cannot  be  so  well  described  as  felt.  But 
what  remains  to  be  considered  ?  The  poet  1  He  is  of  all  ranks  and 
professions.  Elliot,  now  a  noted  poet  in  England,  is  a  blacksmith. 
Is  not  this  an  age  of  intellect  ]  But  most  to  be  pitied,  most  to  be 
avoided,  is  the  man  of  no  profession,  no  occupation,  no  trade.  Such 
an  one  is  a  pryer  into  other  men*s  matters,  a  seeker  out  of  strange 
oaths,  and  new  smoking  apparatus.  He  learns  to  concoct  new  drinks, 
and  tries  new  inventions  of  meats.  The  strapping  of  his  razor  is 
an  event  in  his  life,  and  shaving  is  hailed  as  a  privilege.  Such  a  man 
reads  grave-stones  for  amusement,  and  picks  his  teeth  between  the  let- 
ters. He  reads  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  and  makes 
pencil-marks  and  elegant  margins  around  the  capital  letters,  in  noti- 
ces for  stray  oxen.  Often,  to  kill  time,  he  kills  flies,  and  sometimes 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  sportsman,  by  shooting  the  innocent 
birds  around  his  neighbor's  domicil.  But  why  should  we  detain  the 
reader  with  the  description  of  a  personage,  the  contemplation  of 
whom  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  consumption  of  patience  ]  Fortunate 
may  he  consider  himself,  who  is  always  busy  ! 

Before  closing  this  subject,  the  question  may  occur,  why  it  is  that 
we  find  so  many  in  all  professions,  occupations,  and  trades,  who  are 
dissatisfied  men  1  They  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  sphere  in  life  for 
which  they  are  neither  fitted  by  education  nor  taste.  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  most  important  view  of  the  theme.  It  is  because 
the  profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  is  forced  upon  the  child,  before 
his  mind  has  acquired  the  power  of  judging;  before  his  tastes  are 
developed,  and  his  genius,  or  aptitude  to  any  one  pursuit,  is  evinced. 
Many  men  study  law,  who  had  better  been  farmers  or  mechanics,  and 
many  mechanics  had  better  been  lawyers.  The  parent,  instead  of 
studying  the  disposition  of  his  child,  gives  him  such  a  chance  as 
agrees  with  his  own  taste,  rather  than  the  child's,  and  perhaps,  by 
this  course,  unfits  him  for  all  hope  of  usefulness.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly such  a  thing  as  natural  taste  ;  a  taste  not  innate,  but  resulting 
from  organization,  or  early,  insensible  education.  The  eye  of  the 
painter,  the  ear  of  the  musician,  the  love  of  mathematics,  belonging 
to  sedentary  men,  and  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  all  prove  this. 
If,  then,  this  natural  taste  should  be  consulted,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  arbitrary  course  now  so  common,  we  might  hope  for  better  work, 
in  all  the  occupations  of  life.    Beside,  a  man's  moral  character  often 
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depends  upon  the  interest  he  feels  io  his  occupation.  When  they 
dislike  it,  they  take  every  occasion  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  for  the 
time,  and  contract  hahits  of  idleness,  which  lead  to  poverty,  and  po- 
verty, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  leads  to  vice. 

As  yet,  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  occupations  of  men.  Let  us 
Bay  a  word  here  of  women.  Is  she  like  Eve,  the  mere  consoler  of 
ber  husband  1  Can  she  have  no  occupation,  no  plan  of  life,  no  self- 
dependence  1  Must  she,  to  fulfil  her  destiny,  marry  and  bring  up  a 
family  of  children  1  Is  her  whole  youth  to  be  spent  in  preparing  for 
this  event  1  Is  this  the  single  idea  which  she  is  to  live  for  ?  We  hope 
not.  The  paths  of  industry  are  open  to  her.  She  may  become  a 
teacher,  an  author ;  she  may  spend  her  time  in  works  of  benevolence. 
She  is  fitted  to  personify  the  gentle  charities  of  life.  Let  her  then, 
we  say,  have  her  occupation.  Let  her  have  a  plan  of  life.  Let  ber 
begin  to  live,  as  though  she  were  not  a  candidate  for  matrimony ;  lay 
out  her  plans  for  years  of  single  blessedness ;  and  then  she  will  be 
best  fitted  to  become  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

A  woman  whose  whole  youth  is  devoted  to  compassing  a  marriage, 
will  bring  to  the  house  of  her  husband  a  mind  frittered  into  small  frag- 
ments by  her  previous  life.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  over,  the 
great  object  for  which  she  has  lived  being  accomplished,  she  sinks  into 
indifference ;  and  though  the  cares  of  a  family  may  rouse  her  to  ne- 
cessary exertion,  she  will  lose  her  elastic  step,  her  blooming  cheek. 
Care  will  sit  upon  her  features,  and  apathy  benumb  her  heart.  For- 
tunately, we  have  few  such  ;  but  the  picture  from  which  we  draw, 
may  be  found  in  all  our  cities.  There  in  the  round  of  parties  and 
balls,  at  theatres,  and  all  public  exhibitions,  ushered  by  ambitious 
mammas,  glitter  the  jewels  of  those  who  are  taught,  by  novels  and 
conversation,  that  to  get  married,  is  the  great  business  of  woman's 
life. 

Commend  us  for  society,  for  charity,  for  sympathy,  to  a  well-edu- 
cated woman  of  thirty,  who  is  not  ashamed  that  she  is  single.  What 
would  the  world  do,  good  reader,  without  old  maids  1  The  mother 
cannot  go  to  the  sick  couch  of  her  neighbor,  for  her  own  child  is  ill. 
Who  shall  go  1  The  mother  cannot  teach,  consistently  with  her 
duties  to  her  little  ones.  Are  our  female  teachers  to  be  always  the 
young,  the  inexperienced  ?  Shall  our  schools  never  have  the  benefit 
of  mature  and  ripe  minds,  in  forming  the  minds  and  character  of 
the  young  1  But  how  can  we  have  these,  if  all  intend  to  marry  1  —  if 
the  whole  sex  only  consist  of  the  married,  and  those  whose  tempera 
are  embittered  by  a  cruel  necessity  of  remaining  single  1  Fidelity  to 
our  subject  has  compelled  this  train  of  remark,  and  we  plead  a  rhe- 
torical necessity  for  touching  the  sex  at  all.  Our  own  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  sex,  compels  it.  Woman  is  half  of  mankind  ;  and  in 
a  paper  of  this  description,  she  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  indifference.  There  are  large  consequences  hanging  upon  what 
may  be  esteemed  of  little  consequence.  It  is  an  encouraging  thought, 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  life,  that  by  our 
very  occupation,  trade,  or  profession,  we  are  continually  summon- 
ing out  powers,  which  can  only  so  be  known  to  their  possessor,  and 
keeping  under  those  desires,  and  arming  ourselves  against  those  en- 
ticements, to  contend  and  vanquish  which,  constitutes  our  virtue. 
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It  is  a  common  remark,  we  are  aware,  that  idleness  is  the  mother 
of  vice,  and  we  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
axiom.  Many  men  owe  their  ruin  to  a  want  of  some  healthy  occu- 
pation, or,  upon  the  inheriting  of  large  fortunes,  giving  up  their  profes- 
sion or  trade.  God  has  decreed  that  man  shall  get  bis  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  and  no  one  can,  with  impunity,  disregard  the 
decision. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  think  we  may  fairly  deduce,  that 
there  is  no  profession  nor  occupation  exempt  from  labor;  that  hap- 
piness does  not  result  from  one  business  more  than  another;  that 
there  is  no  employment,  trade,  or  profession,  shielded  from  diffi- 
culties, or  barren  of  advantages  and  fruits ;  that  there  is  no  unfailing 
key  to  a  competency,  but  industry,  and  no  path  to  true  honor,  but 
virtue. 


LINES     TO    MY     MOTHER 


*  I  remember,  T  remember,  the  ipot  wb<}re  T  waa  bom, 
The  little  window,  whero  the  auo  came  peepiog  in  At  morn ! 


Mv  MOTHBM I  with  that  hallowed  phrase, 
What  joyous  recollections  start  1 

The  sunshine  of  my  early  days 
Comes  back  upon  my  clouded  heart. 

It  brings  my  home,  my  native  home, 
With  all  its  chosen  charms,  to  view ; 

The  walks  where  I  waa  wont  to  roam, 
The  fields  of  green  —  the  skies  of  blue. 

The  towering  trees,  that  used  to  fling 
Their  arms  above  the  cottage  wall, 

The  very  vines  that  loved  to  cling 
Around  the  door  —  1  see  them  all. 

And  thus,  while  memory's  magic  glass 
Reveals  to  view  each  chcsen  spot, 

Across  the  glowing  pjcture  pass 
Scenes  which  mayuever  be  forgot. 

My  wonted  visit  there  again, 
From  home  remote,  I  seem  to  pay, 

And  view  afar  the  shaded  lane. 
At  twilight  of  a  summer's  day. 

My  mother  listens  'neath  the  trees, 
To  catch  the  distant  coachman's  horn, 

And  smiles,  as  on  the  evening  breeze 
She  hears  its  mellow  music  borne. 

Again  I  speed,  with  flying  feet, 
\Vith  bouncling  pulse  and  heart  elate, 

Again  my  mother  s  welcome  meet, 
beside  the  little  garden  gate. 

Jtthim,  (N,  r.,;  OCL  1838. 


But  ah  !  when  last  that  spot  I  sought, 
And  entered  that  familiar  door, 

Its  dreary  desolation  taught 
My  heart  that  it  waa  home  no  more  ! 

Still  glowed 'each  summer  charm  around, 
The  verdant  vines  still  clustered  there ; 

Each  fav'rite  tree  and  flower  I  found. 
And  breathed  the  fragrance-lreighted  air. 

But  silence  reigned  within  those  halls, 
Wher0  once  the  hours  so  brightly  fled, 

And  mocking  echo,  from  the  walls, 
Gave  back  the  lonely  mourner's  tread. 

Dear  mother  I  would  thy  sainted  soul 
Might,  from  its  blest  abode  above. 

Behold  the  burning  tears  that  roll, 
At  each  memento  of  the  love. 

As,  pilgrims  at  this  sacred  shrine| 

They  stand  with  bosoms  anguish-riveo, 

For  wnom  the  latest  prayers  of  thine, 
To  whom  its  latest  thoughts,  were  given ; 

Why  should  they  check  the  tide  that  flows 
From  feeling's  fount,  for  one  so  dear  1 

Life  has  no  holier  tears,  than  those 
Which  fall  around  a  mother's  bier. 

But  we  acknowledge,  God  of  love  1 
Th^  hand,  which  with  paternal  caie, 

Seekmg  to  draw  our  hearts  above. 
Has  placed  another  magnet  there. 

P  If    w. 
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SUNDAY    IN    LONDON. 


BY  A  KCTIBBD  COCRNBT. 


'  Tell  me/  says  Chesterfield/  what  company  you  keep,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  your  character  is.'  A  modification  of  the  same 
idea»  will  apply  to  cities.  If  we  know  how  Sunday  is  observed,  we 
can  immediately  suppose  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  town. 
Now  a  Sunday  in  London  is  a  twenty-four  hours  of  Salmagundi,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  Asmodeus  could  hardly  describe.  In  a  place 
where  the  classification  of  society  i#%o  completely  adopted  as  in 
London,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  '  Diable  Boiteux' 
would  be  puzzled  by  finding  that  so  many  engaging  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  the  kitchens  by  day,  and  engage  the  garrets  by  night;  and 
after  all,  he  would  not  see  the  real  stream  of  society  which  fertilizes 
the  valley  between  the  Surrey  -Hills  and  the  Highgate  Archway. 
No,  no ;  to  describe  London  with  any  thing  like  success,  it  must  be 
not  only  unroofed,  but  thoroughly  explored  ;  and  the  exploration  will 
well  repay  the  trouble,  after  it  is  accomplished.  But  it  requires  a 
life,  a  long  life,  of  examination  and  condensation,  to  abstract  a  des- 
cription 9?  it  from  the  brain.  The  study  of  London  is  the  study  of 
human  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  requires  some- 
thing more  than  human*  wisdom  to  discriminate  its  characteristics. 
It  is  not  an  every-day  affair  to  obtain  an  insight  to  the  intricate  and 
manifold  surfaces  that  are  presented  by  society  in  a  city  which  num- 
bers ti¥o  millions  of  inhabitants.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  the 
great  fire  of  London  would  have  had,  if  the  language  of  lire  could 
be  expressed  in  print !  However,  it  is  not  ev.ery  '  magazine'  that 
would  receive  such  a  contributor,  without  a  death-shudder ;  and  the 
reader  is  probably  not  disposed  to  countenance  a  too  flaming  article. 

London  !  To  describe  one  day,  and  that  the  Sabbath,  in  London, 
requires  'the  eye  of  an  eagle,  the  hand  of  a  lady,  and  the  heart  of  a 
lion.'  O  for  the  eye  of  Richard  Birnie,  the  hand  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  the  heart  of  William  Cobbett!  All  these  combined,  might  have 
done  justice  to  the  subject.  Johnson  once  said  that '  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  appeared  to  be  at  Charing  Cross,'  and  there  the 
moralizing  doctor  leaves  us.  It  is  the  combination  of  excellence 
that  is  required,  which  makes  it  difncult  to  find  a  person  willing  to 
attempt  the  description.  Otherwise,  men  who  are  now,  or  have 
been  lately,  on  the  stage  of  life,  would  have  gloried  in  encountering 
the  achievement.  Charles  Dickens,  Pierce  Egan,  Tom  Hood,  Smith, 
of  the  Despatch,  Theodore  Hook,  Lewis,  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
'  The  Hermit  in  London,'  or  Douglas  Jerrold,  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  done  it ;  but  as  it  appears  they  have  not  —  why  then, 
it  remains  to  be  done. 

Twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  generally  finds  the  theatres  just 
cleared,  and  the  chandelier  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  darkened. 
Carriages,  freighted  with  beauty  and  fashion,  are  dashing  and  rum- 
bling about  the  squares  of  the  west  end ;  and,  by  the  time  the  ladies 
have  discussed  the  merits  of  Lablache,  Scguin,  Braham,  and  Tom 
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Cooke,  the  gentlemen  have  duly  decided  on  the  attractions  of  Grisi, 
Taglioni,  Vestris,  or  the  Elslbrs.  The  apprentice  and  the  mechanic, 
after  having  been  to  the  theatre,  walked  two  or  three  times  through 
the  piazzas  at  Covent  Garden,  taken  some  lilamode  beef  and  a  glass 
of  '  Hodges'  best*,  gin,  begin  to  separate  in  small  parties  for  home. 
The  *  hard  cases,'  however,  know  very  well  where  to  spend  the 
night,  in  gambling,  or  any  other  kind  of  dissipation  that  inclination 
may  prompt.  Policemen  are  on  the  alert,  and  at  this  time  of  night 
generally  trust  rather  to  their  ears  than  their  eyes,  both  as  regards 
out-door  and  in-door  operations.  Among  the  working  classes,  a  little 
indulgence  is  expected  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  majority  are  pru- 
dent enough  to  remain  at  home ;  but  Saturday  night  will  be  Saturday 
night ;  for,  according  to  the  logic  of  a  well-known  cockney  maxim : 
'A  veek  vithout  a  Saturday  night,  vould  n't  be  no  veek  at  all !' ' 

At  one  oVlock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  north  side  of  Leicester 
Square,  which  is  noted  for  being  the  latest  thronged  thoroughfare  in 
London,  begins  to  be  deserted.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  small 
debating  society,  generally  composed  on  the  spot  by  journeymen 
tailors,  standing  at  corners,  and  arguing  with  much  vehemence  on 
the  corn  laws,  the  standing  army,  the  beer  act,  and  the  American 
panic.  Most  of  the  unfortunate  females  who  infest  such  cities,  are 
by  this  hour  out  of  the  streets,  or  perhaps  shivering  under  the  piazzas, 
thinking  of  the  time  when  life  was  a  pleasure,  and  knowledge  was 
innocence ;  when  friends  would  assist,  and  even  enemies  might  pity. 
The  heart  of  a  man  will  refuse  to  be  pitied ;  his  nature  enables  him 
to  despise  the  pity  of  others  ;  but  the  heart  of  a  woman  inclines  her 
to  rely  on  something  beside  herself;  some  dear  friend,  who  might 
pity  her,  even  if  devoid  of  the  means  of  helping  her.  It  is  most 
strange,  but  so  it  is,  that  the  consolation  of  pity  is  withheld  from  a 
degraded  female,  while  the  vilest  highwayman  and  murderer  is  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  deference,  even  after  he  is  convicted  by 
a  jury  of  his  country.  The  real  bitterness  of  heart  which  is  combined 
with  the  forced  gayety  of  this  class  of  women,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived by  any  but  those  who  have  seen  every  side  of  '  Life  in  Lon- 
don.' In  passing  one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  after  the  the- 
atres are  out,  and  she  has  been  unable  to  procure  a  victim  for  the 
cold-blooded  wretches  who  employ  her,  the  observant  mind  is  led 
into  a  very  painful  view  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
too  certain  'wages  of  sin.'  While  she  is  debating  in  her  mind 
whether  to  retyim  alone  to  the  house  to  which  she  is  one  of  the 
tempters,  or  whether  she  shall  throw  herself  off  one  of  the  bridges 
into  the  Thames,  who  can  tell  the  pangs  of  remorse  and  reproach 
that  alternately  possess  herl  She  recollects  when  kind  parents 
watched  over  her,  only  to  bless  her  waking  energies,  and  confesses 
that  if  their  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  for  her  safety  and  preserva- 
tion from  evil  had  prevailed,  she  would  never  have  been  the  victim 
of  passion,  and  the  slave  of  prejudice.  She  now  remembers  the  de- 
lights of  school-fellowship,  and  the  prattle  of  playmates,  only  to  feel 
the  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present ;  that  school  and  the 
hard  school  of  the  still  harder  world  ;  she  is  reminded,  by  a  justifi- 
able vanity,  of  the  time  when  the  pride  of  man  would  humble  itself 
at  her  feet,  esteem  it  an  honor  to  take  her  hand,  and  glory  in  the 
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privilege  of  speaking  to  her ;  and  now  the  awfal  truth  bursts  upon 
faer  mind,  that  one  error  has  decided  her  fate ;  that  she  has  no  re- 
course but  crime  and  prostitution  ;  and  even  these  have  left  her  to 
walk  home  unprotected,  and  trembling  with  cold,  in  the  same  thin 
attire  which  had  been  hired  out  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  attraction 
in  the  saloons.  Of  all  the  elements  of  which  society  in  large  cities  is 
composed,  none  probably  are  more  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  or 
the  man  of  the  world,  than  the  causes  which  create,  support,  and 
finally  destroy,  so  many  of  these  *  painted  palaces,  inhabited  by 
disease  and  death.' 

There  is  scarcely  an  hour  when  the  city  of  London  can  be  said  to 
be  *  hushed  in  sleep ;'  but  if  there  be  an  hour  in  the  whole  week  in 
which  the  comparative  quietude  is  remarkable,  it  is  from  two  till 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  This  is  accounted  for,  by  there 
being  very  little  done  in  the  markets,  except  a  little  retailing.  The 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  arrival  of  the  country  wagons  are  at  an  end. 
At  this  hour,  unless  now  and  then  maybe  seen  a  hackney-coach  driven 
very  rapidly  to  the  residence  of  some  a^xoiicheur,  the  city  seems  all 
quiet,  except  the  printing-offices  of  the  Sunday-morning  papers, 
which  are  very  numerous  ;  and  if  you  meet  a  genteel-lookmg  man, 
well  dressed  in  black,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  feet  tender, 
his  shoulders  rounding,  and  a  Berkely  cravat  tied  over  his  mouth, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  some  '  compositor,'  who,  poor  fellow  !  has 
just  succeeded  in  getting  through  his  week's  work  of  putting  into 
grammatical  English  the  scratchy  and  blotted  ofiTusions  of  some  Irish 
*  reporther*  or  assistant  editor,  who  doci  all  the  heavy  writing  for  the 
paper,  provided  always,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  provide  for  him- 
self, by  guzzling  on  all  providential  occasions.  The  compositor  being 
gone  home,  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  paper  is  at  press ;  and  the  machines 
which  are  used  in  London  for  printing  off  an  immense  edition  in  a 
few  hours,  may  then  be  heard  in  all  directions.  Anon,  the  newsmen 
begin  to  arrive.  These  men,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  carry  and 
deliver  the  newspapers,  are  a  very  useful  class  of  society.  In  London, 
their  life  is  one  constant  routine  of  hard  toil,  and  while  they  are 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  served  with  the  papers  at  the  diflferent 
offices,  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  noisy  in  their  merriment.  They  are 
a  well-to-do,  red-faced,  mud-splashed,  light-heeled  set  of  fellows,  and 
their  troops  of  boys  are  what  would  be  called  in  New- York  *  pretty 
hard  citizens.'  There  are  three  times  as  many  papers  published  on 
Sunday  as  there  are  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  It  should  be 
here  observed,  that  in  England,  custom  has  made  the  Sabbath  the 
great  reading  day  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  are  generally 
so  much  engaged  during  the  week,  that  when  Sunday  comes,  the  boon 
of  a  day  of  rest  is  enhanced  by  millions  of  men  with  a  *  pipe,  a  pot, 
and  a  paper.' 

Daylight  coming  to  London  on  a  Sunday  morning,  is  a  great  and 
glorious  sight  The  absence  of  smoke  from  the  large  manufactories, 
makes  an  agreeable  difference  in  favor  of  viewing  the  architectural 
beauties  of  the  metropolis.  Every  thing  appears  to  understand  that 
Sunday  has  come  again,  and  every-body  seems  to  say,  •  To-day  shall 
be  a  happy  day,  if  we  never  have  another.'     Boots  and  shoes,  and 
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gilt  buttons,  begin  to  sparkle  in  tbe  sun,  as  if  to  greet  the  day  with 
nothing  but  happy  reflections.  The  barbers'-shops  are  crowded  ;  and, 
while  some  wily  tory  will  get  into  a  comer,  with  a  few  friends,  to 
read  the  leading  article  in  the  '  John  Bull/  a  hot-headed  radical  will 
take  possession  of  the  back  parlor,  and  fill  it  with  a  crowd  of  '  the 
great  unwashed,'  (and  unshaved,  too,  for  that  matter,)  who  will 
greatly  applaud  his  delivery  of  some  very  expostulatory  and  explo- 
sive article  in  the  '  Despatch.'  There  are  few  men  who  could  take 
breakfast,  unless  '  the  paper  has  come ;'  indeed,  the  head  of  a  family 
may  always  be  known  by  the  possession  of  a  newspaper  at  table ; 
for,  however  much  the  young  folks  might  wish  to  read  the  paper, 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  doing  so,  on  any 
account,  '  before  father  sees  it.' 

There  is  one  very  peculiar  trait  about  London  mechanics,  as  re* 
spects  their  fondness  tor  periodically  ruralizing.  Almost  every  week, 
they  have  a  sudden  admiration  for  botany,  mineralogy,  icthyology,  or 
conchology.  There  is  always  some  '  maggot  in  the  brain'  on  a  Sunday 
morning ;  and  at  the  very  time  they  have  been  hoping  all  the  week 
to  rest  themselves,  they  are  sure  to  get  up  earlier  than  usual,  and  go 
out  with  Tom  This,  and  Bill  That,  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  fish- 
ing, shooting,  or  buying  flowers,  but  in  fact  to  go  round  among  a  cer- 
tain number  of  gin-shops,  and  drink  purl  or  milk-punch  with  old 
shop^mates,  talk  over  old  times,  and  inquire  after  each  other's  '  old 
'ooman'  and  the  '  young  'uns.'  A  very  laughable  instance  of  this 
kind  was  exemplified  by  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  going  out  with  his  friends  on  a 
Sunday  morning, '  to  get  some  water-cresses  for  the  youngsters.'  It 
is  true  that  he  always  walked  to  Bayswater,  and  that  he  always 
brought  some  water-cresses  home ;  but,  by  carrying  them  in  his  warm 
hand,  and  drinking  so  much  liquor  as  he  did,  the  water-cresses  be- 
came saturated  with  any  thing  but  water,  and  were  not  eatable.  His 
wife,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  too  much  tact  to  thwart  him,  for 
he  was  at  all  other  times  a  most  worthy  man,  never  undeceived  him, 
but  invariably  led  him  to  suppose  that  she  gave  them  to  the  children. 
Poor  fellow !  be  would  sometimes  look  up  suddenly,  while  reading 
his  newspaper,  and  address  her :  *  I  say,  mother,  did'st  thee  give  the 
water-cresses  to  the  youngsters  V  She  would  answer  :  '  I  have  put 
them  in  water  a  little  while,  first.'  The  children  used  to  say :  '  How 
red  father's  face  gets,  when  he  comes  home  from  Bayswater !' 

The  departure  of  the  different  stage-coaches  is  a  pleasant  feature 
in  London ;  and  as  the  most  delicate  ladies  there  are  not  afraid,  in  any 
weather,  to  sit  outside  with  the  gentlemen,  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived more  spirit-stirring  than  an  English  stage-coach,  with  twelve 
outside  and  six  inside  passengers.  Tbe  excellent  condition  and 
prancing  gait  of  the  horses,  the  red  cheeks  of  the  coachman,  glowing 
with  health,  as  he  sits  on  the  box  with  four-in-hand,  the  elegant  make 
of  the  coach,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  roads,  enlivened  by  the  com- 
pany going  out  to  spend  the  day,  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  colors  of  the  gentlemen's  coats,  as  they  sit  upon 
the  roof,  just  far  enough  apart  to  be  comfortable,  and  just  near  enough 
to  be  friendly,  all  combine  to  make  a  great  many  converts  to  the 
belief,  that  an  excursion  by  stage  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  en- 
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joying  the  day.  Many  a  pic-nic  dinner  and  chance  church-service  is 
got  up  every  Sunday  morning,  and  many  a  bright  eye  and  happy 
heart  leaves  the  city  tor  a  few  hours,  to  have  a  romp  in  the  fields,  and 
gather  strength  for  the  forthcoming  week  of  study  and  business. 

The  rowing-clubs,  steam-boats,  and  rail-roads,  are  also  great  out- 
lets for  parties  from  the  city.  Bands  of  music  and  gay  colors  go  with 
them,  and  happiness  runs  after  them.  They  are  patronized  by  tens 
of  thousands  every  Sunday.  To  Gravesend,  Sheemess,  or  Rich- 
mond, are  very  favorite  sixpenny  trips ;  and  with  English  people,  it 
18  not  so  much  a  matter  of  importance  as  to  where  they  go,  provided 
they  can  enjoy  themselves,  and  let  every  body  seek  happiness  after 
their  own  fashion ;  consequently,  the  ride  to  Gravesend,  for  instance, 
will  be  occupied  with  divine  service  in  one  of  the  cabins,  or  bottled 

Sorter,  sandwiches,  and  a  good  dance  on  deck,  accompanied  by  the 
and  of  music;  to  conclude  with  a  dinner,  and  a  bath  at  Gravesend 
before  returning.  The  Thames  is  usually  crowded  with  every  des- 
cription of  craft,  and  all  sorts  of  amusement  are  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  all  parties  feel  'just  like  home  ;'  which  is,  to  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman,  the  height  of  happiness,  even  when  seeking 
pleasure  out  of  doors.  The  yacht  and  rowing  clubs  make  a  gay  show 
on  the  river,  and  the  boats  of  the  Westminster  scholars  are  much 
patronized  by  '  ladies^  eyes.'  Duets,  catches,  glees,  and  songs,  are 
the  principal  amusements  while  in  motion.  The  harmony  of  two 
French  horns,  or  that  of  two  Kent  bugles,  sounds  much  heightened 
in  effect,  when  played  in  a  boat  on  the  water,  and  is  a  favorite  man- 
ner of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  rowers. 

Probably  no  sight  in  London  is  more  interesting,  than  that  of  the 
household  troops  going  through  the  daily  ceremony  of  mounting 
guard  in  the  different  garrisons ;  and  on  Sunday,  when  the  soldiers 
are  going  to  church,  the  spectacle  is  very  imposing.  There  are 
several  military  chapels,  but  that  at  Whitehall  has  the  most  attend- 
ants. The  line  is  generally  formed  in  St.  James'  Park,  and,  going 
through  parade,  proceeds  from  thence  to  Whitehall,  where  three  or 
four  different  bands  of  music,  (each  band  numbering  thirty-six  men, 
exclusive  of  fifers  and  drummers,)  all  stand  in  a  circle  at  the  principal 
entrance,  and  perform  the  task  of  '  playing  in*  the  men,  who  gene- 
rally exceed  two  thousand.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  the  manly  forms  of  the 
noble  fellows  bowed  in  devotion,  their  caps  off*  and  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  each,  on  the  desk  of  the  pew,  so  as  to  front  the  be- 
holder ;  the  choristers,  chaplains,  and  visitors  all  joining  in  the  ser- 
vice, which  is  considerably  heightened  by  one  of  the  finest  choir  or- 
grans  in  London.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  Tower, 
and  at« about  twenty  barracks  in  and  around  the  metropolis.  When 
viewing  the  troops  in  St.  James'  Park,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  military  power  possessed  by  England,  when  he  reflects,  that 
the  same  identical  ceremony  is  performed  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  every  day  in  the  year,  in  whatever  latitude  or  longi- 
tude British  troops  may  happen  to  be  posted  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
British  national  airs  may  be  said  to  follow  the  sun,  in  a  perpetual 
xondo  of  glorious  martial  music,  from  London  round  to  London  again. 
Two  o'clock,  and  sometimes  three  o'clock,  is  the  time  for  the 
eaUnet  ministers  to  meet  in  privy  council,  which  generally  takes 
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place  in  Downing-street.  It  is  on  Sunday,  at  this  time,  just  afker 
Her  Majesty  has  come  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  that  the  most  import- 
ant cabinet  business  is  laid  before  the  council,  and  decided  upon. 
Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  custom,  but  the  people 
generally  approve  of  it.  It  is  on  these  occasions  that,  in  making  a 
decision,  the  sovereign  has  a  legislative  capacity,  but  her  vote  counts 
as  one  member  only  of  the  cabinet  which  administers  the  govern- 
ment. The  powers  of  church  and  state,  sovereign  and  people,  are 
balanced  in  England  with  much  greater  nicety  than  is  generally 
supposed,  in  America.  The  cathedral  service  is  always  performed 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  arrangements  are  grand  and  beautiful. 
The  choir  is  composed  of  regular  scholars  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  endowed  by  the  sovereign's  private  purse,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Smart.  One  of  the  best  chapels 
in  London,  next  to  the  Chapel  Koyal,  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  *  •  Every  day  in  the  year,  cathedral  ser- 
vice is  performed  throughout  all  England,  and  any  man  who  can 
spare  the  time,  may  step  into  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, or  forty  others,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  service  and  a  reli- 
gion, which  are  supported  by  the  learning,  the  wealth,  and  the  power 
of  the  British  nation. 

• 

At  the  chapels  of  the  different  continental  ambassadors,  who  reside 
in  London,  divine  service  is  performed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
belonging  to  the  respective  countries  which  the  ambassadors  repre- 
sent. As  the  obvious  intention  is  the  accommodation  of  foreign  resi- 
dents, no  person  can  be  admitted,  unless  with  a  ticket  from  his  am- 
bassador. This  makes  the  company  select,  without  being  a  decided 
barrier  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  applying  to  any  of 
the  ambassadors ;  otherwise,  the  crowds  who  might  go  to  see  the 
grandeur  of  such  a  service  would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  those 
whom  the  chapels  are  expressly  intended  to  benefit.  Some  of  these 
edifices  are  small,  being  merely  attached  to  the  house  of  the  ambas- 
sador ;  but  the  others  are  large,  and  the  service  in  all  of  them  is  im- 
pressive and  beautiful.  There  are  always  great  numbers  of  conti* 
nental  singers  in  London,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  meeting  at  church, 
so  as  to  sing  together,  con  amore.  The  churches  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics yield  in  magnificence  to  none  in  the  world,  except  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  that  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  ror.  In  these, 
the  solemnity  of  the  High  Mass,  the  heavenly  harmony  of  the  voices, 
the  thrilling  grandeur  of  the  music,  and  the  splendid  composition  of 
the  '  English  Lecture'  which  generally  closes  the  service,  are  all  of 
that  sacred  character,  which  would  engage  the  minds  of  the  foreigner 
or  the  native ;  the  Christian,  or  the  man  whose  heart  is  yet  un- 
changed by  the  power  of  God. 

The  afternoon  is  the  time  when  each  person  follows  his  own  incli- 
nation, with  more  reference  to  personal  enjoyment.  Some  take  a 
late  dinner  ;  some  take  a  glass,  or  perhaps  two ;  some  take  a  nap  ; 
some  take  a  book,  and  some  take  out  a  new  suit,  to  take  an  airing. 
The  tea-gardens,  which  are  so  numerous  in  and  around  London,  are 
sure  to  be  well  attended  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the  winter, 
friends,  relations,  and  visitors,  will  meet  round  the  fire,  which,  finding 
itself  hemmed  in  by  such  a  semi-circle  oi  red  faces,  does  dbthingbut 
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return  the  compliment ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  timely 
viaits  from  the  coal-scuttle,  and  some  of  the  '  Christmas  lumps'  sorted 
out  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  congregate 
toward  the  parks,  where  throngs  of  all  classes  pass  in  review  before 
each  other.  The  prince  and  his  butler,  the  duke  and  his  tailor,  the 
banker  and  his  clerk,  the  tradesman  and  his  laborer,  all  meet  here 
on  common  ground,  and  exchange  salutations.  The  parks  are  mostly 
crowded  from  two  until  seven  o'clock,  and  these  hours  are  equally 
convenient  for  those  who  have  dined,  or  for  the  nobility  who  are  just 
taking  '  the  morning  drive/  The  inspiring  beauty  of  the  scene  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  reality.  To  describe  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  equipages,  the  display  of  wealth,  taste,  and  ele- 
gance, and,  above  all,  the  hearty  sociality  which  marks  every  move- 
ment of  the  people  assembled,  wo«ld  require  the  pen  of  a  poet,  and 
a  charmed  existence  to  the  imagination. 

The  varieties  of  out-door  attractions  can  scarcely  be  enumerated. 
For  those  who  prefer  aquatic  amusements,  there  is  the  Thames,  with 
all  its  panoramic  changes  of  scenery.  The  bridges,  of  which  there 
are  nine,  are  any  one  of  them  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  parks, 
squares,  and  gardens,  areall  open  to  the  public ;  even  Kensington 
Gardens,  the  private  property  of  the  royal  family,  are  thrown  open 
from  April  to  October,  and  are  rendered  decidedly  the  most  fashion* 
able  resort.  The  ladies  who  visit  these  gardens,  all  appear  to  dress 
as  if  they  expected  to  meet  some  of  the  royal  owners  daring  their 
walk.  The  gardens  are  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit  every  possible  view 
which  a  landscape  can  possess.  The  air  is  scented  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  and  all  the  perfumes  of  the  toilet.  The  colors  of 
the  ladies'  dresses,  as  their  fair  owners  glide  among  the  noble  trees 
on  the  parterre,  would  enliven  the  eye  of  the  most  melancholy  mis- 
anthrope. The  endless  varieties  of  the  walks  and  views  are  such  as 
to  form  a  kaleidoscope  of  pleasure  to  the  senses,  and  a  sublime  vision 
to  the  soul.  On  the  mounds  which  overlook  some  parts  of  the  wall 
that  is  built  round  the  gardens,  are  ranged  in  solid  phalanx  the 
'  flower  and  chivalry'  of  Britain,  the  young  men  of  the  day,  who  have 

fallopped  up  to  view  the  passing  river  of  fashion,  grace  and  beauty, 
ut  are  prevented  from  coming  any  nearer,  by  an  order  which  for- 
bids any  mounted  person  or  vehicle  from  entering  the  gardens. 
Many  a  love-scene  is  enacted  in  the  bowers  with  which  these  noble 
gardens  are  ornamented ;  many  a  couple  find  themselves  taken  pri- 
soners when  the  gates  are  closed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  many 
a  fair  one  has  been  helped  over  the  garden  wall,  and  compelled  to 
show  her  ankles  to  her  lover,  in  order  to  save  her  character  at  home. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  ladies  to  remark,  however,  that  in  England,  at 
midsummer,  the  approach  of  night  is  scarcely  noticeable  until  ten 
o'clock,  even  to  those  who  are  not '  courting.' 

All  the  mails  in  England  are  so  contrived  as  to  leave  London  at 
night,  and  arrive  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  evening,  however,  the 
mail  coaches  go  out  one  hour  earlier  than  usual,  having  no  letter-bags 
to  wait  for,  since  the  post-office  department  transacts  no  business 
whatever  on  the  Sabbath.  The  mail  coaches  ffoing  out  of  town  is 
generaMy  the  signal  for  the  people  to  return  homeward,  after  the 
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ramble  or  the  evening  walk.  Then  are  the  streets  thronged  with 
merry  pedestrians,  who  pace  along  with  a  sort  of  half-lively  and  half- 
weary  shuffle,  on  the  smooth  pavement  of  the  main  thoroughfares  to 
the  town.  The  steady  old  citizen,  who  has  walked  to  church  with  his 
wife,  and  both  sat  in  the  same  pew,  in  the  same  church,  for  half  a 
century,  joins  in  the  current,  and  essays  to  walk  as  gay  as  one  of  his 
own  apprentices,  who  is  dashing  through  the  streets  with  a  light- 
hearted  swagger,  accompanied  probably  by  the  first  young  lady  that  he 
has  ever  mustered  courage  enough  to  ask  out  with  him.  Many  fami- 
lies are  so  situated,  that  it  is  only  on  Sunday  the  different  members 
can  all  meet  round  the  table  of  those  whom  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  venerate  as  the  '  head  of  the  family ;'  and  many  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  as  the  last  psalm  is  sung,  the  last  glove 
put  on,  the  last  song  encored,  the  last  joke  perpetrated,  or  the 
last  piece  of  parental  advice  received. 

Notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
different  ways  of  observing  the  Sabbath  in  London,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally conceded,  by  old  denizens  and  impartial  judges,  that  there  is  no 
city  in  Europe  where  more  deference  for  the  day  is  voluntarily  paid ; 
and  certainly  there  are  few  places  in  the  world,  where  the  same 
liberty  of  expression  and  unanimity  of  observance  exists  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  subject  Thus,  whatever  amusement  may  be 
proposed,  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  amusement  is  secon- 
dary to  the  religious  purposes  of  the  day.  In  a  metropolis  with 
so  many  inhabitants,  and  under  a  government  of  so  much  real  free- 
dom, it  is  natural  for  a  people  so  situated  to  follow  out  their  own 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  occupy  the  hours  of  their 
Sunday ;  but  with  regard  to  deferential  respect  and  holy  reverence 
for  the  day,  no  people  are  more  united  and  firm.  The  fact  of  not 
using  the  day  with  sufficient  zeal,  is  a  fault  for  which  many  of  them 
are  open  to  censure ;  but  the  general  principle  of  holy  regard  for 
the  Sabbath  is  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  breast  of  English- 
men, and  is  acknowledged  in  other  ways  than  in  mere  show.  Lon- 
don is  always  too  well  provided  with  great  and  good  men,  of  all 
denominations,  ever  to  allow  public  opinion  to  relapse  into  any 
general  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  During  the  last  half  century, 
Uie  different  denominations  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  race 
on  the  road  of  improvement  toward  the  spiritualization  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  glorious  example  of  the  government,  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  the  established  clergy,  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  dissenters, 
and  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  all  combine  to  make  London 
Itself  one  of  the  largest  and  best-filled  churches  in  the  world  for  the 
adoration  of  the  heart.  The  crowded  state  of  the  streets,  just  before 
and  after  the  performance  of  divine  service,  furnishes  a  pleasing 
proof  of  the  influence  of  toleration,  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
Upward  of  six  hundred  churches  are  open  for  every  individual,  from 
the  orthodox  Episcopalian  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Judah,  and  even 
the  debatino;  Materialist  This  is  the  true  toleration  of  catholicity,  and 
the  catholicity  of  toleration.  In  this  respect.  New- York  and  London 
are  very  similar,  and  it  is  a  similarity  which  does  essential  honor  to 
both  cities,  as  the  pioneers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  all  over  the 
world.  N.  o. 
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LINES 
WUTTBV  B7  LOBO  riTBOBEALO,  OF  IBBLAITO,  THE  IflOHT  BSrOSB  R18  BlBCUTU>ir. 


roOMD    ANONO    TBI    MSI.     OF    AN    ANBftlCAN    LADT. 


Obab  Ireland,  my  country!  the  hour 

or  thy  pride  and  thy  splendor  hath  paaseri, 
And  the  chain  which  thou  spurned,  in  thy  moment  of  power, 

Hangs  heavy  around  thee  at  last. 

Thou  art  chained  to  the  wheel  of  the  foe, 

By  links  which  the  world  cannot  sever ; 
With  thy  tyrant  through  storm  and  through  calm  thou  shah  go, 

And  thy  sentence  is  —  bondage  for  everl 

Thou  art  doomed  for  the  thankless  to  toO, 

Thou  art  left  for  the  proud  to  disdain ; 
And  the  wealth  of  thy  sons,  and  the  wealth  of  thy  soil, 

Shall  be  wasted — and  wasted  in  Tain  I 

Thy  riches  with  taunts  shall  be  taken, 

Thy  vajor  with  coldness  repaid, 
And  of  millions  who  see  thee  thus  sunk  and  forsaken, 

Not  one  shall  stand  forth  in  thine  aid. 

Blid  the  nations  thy  place  is  left  void. 

Thou  art  lost  in  the  lists  of  the  free, 
Even  realms  by  the  plague  and  the  earth^ake destroyed, 

May  revive  —  but  no  hope  is  for  thee  I 
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*  wild  tornados. 
Strewing  ocean's  shores  witli  wrecks, 

Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadowi^ 
Is  the  voice  with  which  Hb  speaks  I' 

I  PASSED  a  month  or  two  of  the  last  autumn  in  rambling  over  the 
western  part  of  New- York,  visiting  the  beautiful  country  of  the  cen- 
tral lakes;  the  shores  of  the  Ontario  and  Erie;  spending  a  few  days  at 
Rochester,  Niagara,  and  Buffalo ;  and  like  a  true  Yanxee,  indulging 
in  sundry  speculations  on  the  future  growth,  population,  and  wealth, 
of  this  prosperous  portion  of  the  state.  The  Ridge-Road,  the  Falls  of 
the  Grenessee,  the  ever-to-be-reraerabered  scenes  of  the  Niaeara,  were 
of  course  not  overlooked ;  but  few  things  during  my  wanderings  in- 
terested roe  more,  than  the  course  of  a  tornado  through  the  magnifi- 
cent pine  forests  that  abound  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties ;  and 
from  which  millions  of  lumber,  that  now  finds  its  way  to  Pittsburgh, 
by  the  way  of  Olean  and  the  Allegany,  or  to  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  way  of  the  Tioga  and  its  branches,  will,  when  the 
Hudson  and  Erie  rail-road  is  completed,  pass  to  New- York  for  a 
market. 

I  had  entered  the  rich  valley  of  the  Qenessee,  the  only  river  that 
crossei  the  whole  width  of  the  state ;  had  passed  upwaid  to  near 
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Angelica,  the  county  town  of  Allegany  county ;  where  I  first  saw  the 
effect  of  a  whirlwind  or  hurricane,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
equalled  in  that  native  country  of  the  tornado,  the  West-Indies. 
The  storm  occurred  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  commencing  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  swept  across  nearly  its  whole  extent 
from  east  to  west.  Its  course  was  from  a  little  north  of  west,  to 
the  same  degree  south  of  east.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  sultry, 
and  where  the  gale  first  became  severe,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
where  I  crossed  its  track,  it  was  only  considered  a  violent  thunder- 
g^st,  such  as  is  experienced  every  summer ;  but  it  soon  acquired  such 
force,  as,  in  places,  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it.  In  its  progress, 
the  same  violence  was  not  at  all  times  excited ;  some  places  seemed 
wholly  passed  over ;  while  in  the  same  direction,  and  only  at  a  short 
distance,  whole  forests  were  uprooted  or  crushed.  In  the  words  of 
one  who  was  a  witness  to  its  progress,  '  It  seemed  to  move  by  bounds, 
sometimes  striking  the  earth  with  terrible  effect,  and  then  receding 
from  it,'  which  indeed  it  is  most  likely,  from  appearances,  was  the  case. 

In  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  the  pine  forests  are  generally 
found  on  what  may  be  called  the  second  bank ;  up  to  which  the  river 
frequently  sweeps  in  its  windings  over  the  rich  alluvian  that  consti- 
tutes what  is  emphatically  called  the  Genessee  Flats.  This  alluvial 
tract  is  the  most  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  occasional  incursions 
have  been  made  on  the  pine-covered  hills  that  bound  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley ;  but  in  most  instances,  the  forests  verge  on  the  alluvian. 
Over  this  too,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Genessee  Valley  canal  from 
Rochester  to  Olean,  passes  the  main  road  up  and  down  the  river.  In, 
the  town  of  Belfast,  where  the  tornado  passed,  some  three  or  four 
miles  below  Angelica,  the  river  washes  the  eastern  bank,  leaving  the 
cultivated  lands  on  the  west  side  mostly,  and  of  course  these  had  to 
be  passed  by  the  gale,  after  it  descended  from  the  hills  on  the  west, 
before  the  pine  woods  on  the  eastern  side  were  reached.  Some  few 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  woods,  fell 
vrithin  the  limits  of  the  gale,  and  were  dashed  to  the  earth  in  an  in- 
stant. At  the  point  of  contact  between  the  valley  road,  (which  is 
here  forced  by  the  river  on  to  the  secondary  bank)  and  the  track  of 
the  tornado,  the  former  passes  through  what  was,  before  the  wind, 
one  of  the  finest  pine  groves  on  the  river ;  the  trees  averaging  up- 
ward of  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  height,  straight  as  arrows,  and  thickly  planted- 
Through  this  grove,  the  road,  winding  to  the  south-east,  passed  for 
more  than  a  mile,  of  which  the  track  of  the  whirlwind  covered  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

In  approaching  from  the  north,  the  traveller's  attention  is  first 
arrested  by  the  multitudes  of  tall  pine  stumps,  splintered  and  shat- 
tered, standing  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  presenting  a  most 
novel  aspect.  When  the  track  of  the  whirlwind  is  reached,  near  the 
wood,  the  buildings  unroofed,  or  still  nearer,  crushed  and  scattered 
like  the  card  playhouses  of  children,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  agency 
employed  in  their  destruction. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  beautiful  theory  of  storms, 
advanced  by  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New- York,  and  illustrated  and  defended 
by  him  with  so  much  ability  in  the  3l8t  volume  of  Silliman's  Journal ; 
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and  observation  in  various  instances  had  convinced  me,  that  the  cir« 
cttlar  movement  attributed  by  him  to  them,  was  in  many,  if  not  most 
cases,  actually  present.  It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  offered,  to  ascertain  whether  the  tornado  was  rotary;  or 
whether,  as  some  have  supposed,  there  was  only  a  rush  of  air  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  equal  at  all  points,  and  with  an  up- 
ward current  If  the  current  is  rotary,  and  tending  to  the  centre, 
there  must  of  course  be  a  current  upward  ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
theories  consists  in  the  affirming  or  denying  the  rotary  motion.  I 
consider  the  question  of  the  rotary  motion  of  storms,  as  more  than 
one  of  mere  speculative  consequence ;  since  if  true,  and  its  action 
were  understood,  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  annually  many  ves- 
sels that  with  crew  and  cargo  now  founder  at  sea.*  This  theory 
also  goes  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  already  existing,  that 
all  motion  in  free  space  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  same  causes, 
and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  little  whirlwinds  that  we  see 
careering  over  the  fields,  in  the  sultry  summer's  day ;  the  column  of 
steam  from  the  boiling  cauldron,  or  smoke  from  the  burning  wood- 
lands ;  the  motion  of  that  unknown  something  we  are  pleased  to  term 
the  aurora  borealis ;  and  indeed  almost  every  known  movement  in 
nature,  when  not  overcome  by  counteracting  influences,  seems  to 
indicate  a  common  cause,  and  follow  a  similar  direction  against  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  or  from  right  to  lefl.  Shall  this  movement  be 
attributed  to  the  electro-magnetic  current,  which  modern  research 
has  proved  is  constantly  flowing  in  the  same  direction  around  the 
magnetic  meridian ;  or  shall  we  be  content  to  leave  the  cause,  at 
present,  among  the  many  other  unexplained  phenomena  of  nature  1 
Standing  in  the  fields,  a  few  rods  from  the  northern  verge  of  the 
woodlands,  were  a  number  of  large  pine  trees,  that  had  been  spared 
when  the  lands  were  cleared.  These  were  overturned  by  the  wind, 
and  lay  with  their  tops  to  the  west^  or  precisely  against  the  general 
course  of  the  storm.  Standing  comparatively  isolated,  as  these  did, 
there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  that  the  wind  in  this  place  blew  directly 
opposite  to  the  main  advancing  current  of  the  storm.  When  at  a 
little  distance,  so  numerous  are  the  tall  stumps  of  the  pine,  that  it 
appears  as  if  the  tops  of  the  whole  wood  must  have  been  broken  off. 
On  entering,  however,  it  is  seen  at  once,  that  far  the  greater  number 
of  trees  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  their  whole  lengths  lie 
prostrate.  Once  in  the  wood,  the  scene  is  most  striking.  The  trunks 
of  the  tall  pines,  piled  into  and  across  the  road,  in  every  possible  di^ 
rection,  had  required  several  hundred  days'  work  to  remove  them  so 
far  as  to  render  it  passable ;  and  a  few  days  before  I  crossed  it,  the 
*  wind-fair  had  been  set  on  fire,  leaving  nothing  but  the  long  black- 
ened bodies  of  the  pines,  in  countless  thousands,  and  giving  an  excel- 

*  Whim  writing  this  article,  I  have  seen  in  s  letter  from  New  Providence,  Bahama 
Islands,  an  account  uf  the  terrible  cales  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  September,  which  wars 
lUMqualled  for  years  in  violence,  and  strewed  tlie  reefs  of  the  gulf,  and  the  Florida  coast 
with  wrecks.  The  testimony  of  various  shipmasters  bearu  most  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  oorreetnesa  of  Mr.  Redfibld's  theorv.  At  Providence,  the  wind  was  violent  from 
the  s.  and  ir.  ■.  for  several  hours,  when  tnere  wss  a  lull  of  about  five  or  (en  minntes  | 
when  it  shifted  to  the  opposite  quarter,  with  the  same  friehtful  apd  destructive  forcej 
almost  insuntly  driving  onder  every  vessel  that  had  not,attriDg  the  lull,  msde  prepsrs.- 
tkm  for  tba  changa. 
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lent  opportunity  for  observing  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited  by  the  wind  • 

If  the  reader  will  take  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  make  a  few  circles  on 
paper,  sweeping  round  from  the  right  to  the  left,  continuing  the  line, 
and  advancing  it  a  little  distance  at  each  revolution,  he  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  evident  movement  of  the  whirl,  and  the  position  of 
the  fallen  trees,  than  can  be  given  by  description.  The  first  rush  of 
the  tornado  clearly  prostrated  or  twisted  off  the  greater  part,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  under  strata  of  the  trees,  especially  to- 
ward the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  whirl,  were  deposited,  plainly 
indicated  the  direction  of  the  force  that  had  acted  upon  them.  In 
entering  the  track  of  the  tornado  from  the  north,  a  large  part  of  the 
fallen  trees  lay  with  their  heads  to  the  west ;  farther  in,  to  the  north- 
west or  the  southwest,  as  the  layers  were  lower  or  higher  in  the 
mass;  near  the  centre,  they  were  mostly  pitched  north  and  south, 
though  the  upper  layers  exhihited  great  confusion  ;  south  of  the 
centre,  the  tops  mainly  pointed  to  the  north-east  or  south-east,  until 
the  south  verge  of  the  tornado  was  reached,  when  their  heads  lay  to 
the  east,  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  track. 
The  trees  that  resisted  the  longest,  exhibited  the  greatest  irregularity 
in  their  position.  Oaks,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lowlands,  river 
elms,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  wrung  off  or  crushed  down, 
a  mere  mass  of  splintered  wood;  and  within  the  limits  described,  no- 
thing small  or  large  seemed  able  to  resist  its  fury  but  for  a  moment. 

That  the  common  summer  whirlwinds  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
have  an  interior  upward,  as  well  as  a  rotary  motion,  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  leaves  and  other  light  substances  are  by  them  lifted 
into  the  air,  and  when  thrown  out  of  the  revolving  current,  fall  to  the 
earth  by  their  own  gravity.  The  same  effects  were  observed  to  take 
place  in  this  tornado.  Articles  from  the  dwelling-houses  and  barns 
torn  down  by  the  wind,  were  thrown  out  by  the  whirl  in  its  advance 
on  both  sides  of  the  main  current,  and  at  great  distances  from  the 
place  where  they  were  taken  up.  Such  articles  seemed  to  be  ear- 
ned higher  and  farther  from  the  centre  at  each  revolution,  until  they 
were  thrown  without  the  influence  of  the  vortex,  when  they  of  course 
fell  to  the  earth.  A  number  of  occun*ences,  showing  the  great  velo- 
city and  fearful  power  of  the  wind,  were  related  on  the  spot,  by  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  gale.  A  house  newly  finished  and  ready 
for  painting,  stood  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  severest  part  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by 
the  tornado.  After  the  elorm,  the  side  of  the  building  most  exposed 
to  the  blast  was  found  coated  over  with  mud,  evidently  taken  from 
the  river,  the  bed  of  which  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
swept  dry  by  the  wind,  in  the  section  most  exposed  to  its  power.  In 
another  instance,  a  farmer  with  his  wagon  and  horses  were  at  a  little 
distance  from  his  barn,  and  alarmed  by  the  threatening  roar,  endeavored 
to  get  into  his  barn  with  his  team.  The  storm  was  upon  him  too 
suddenly,  however,  and  when  the  rush  was  over,  (and  the  whole 
lasted  hut  a  very  few  minutes,)  and  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  some  thirty  rods  from  where  the  barn  had  stood,  in 
one  direction,  and  his  horses  about  the  same  distance  on  the  opposite 
$iie,  but  entirely  stripped  of  their  harness  I  The  bam,  a  strong  framo 
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one,  was  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and  the  wagon,  torn  to  pieces* 
was  carried  high  into  the  air,  and  thrown  to  every  part  of  the  com- 
pass. Indeed  one  of  the  wheels  had  not  been  found,  at  the  time  I 
passed  up  the  river,  nearly  a  month  afterward.  It  is  probable  it 
was  thrown  into  the  river,  or  carried  onward,  and  plunged  into  the 
masses  of  falling  timber,  to  the  east  Great  as  was  the  destruction 
of  property,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  kind  Providence  but  two 
or  three  lives  were  lost. 

To  observers  at  a  little  distance  from  the  course  of  the  tornado,  the 
black  masses  of  clouds  violently  agitated  ;  the  heavy  thunder  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  issuing  from  the  moving  column  ;  and  the 
almost  deafening  roar  with  which  its  progress  was  accompanied ; 
presented  a  combination  at  once  sublime  and  terrible;  and  forcibly 
recalled  to  the  astonished  beholders  the  fine  lines  of  Bryant  to  the 

hurricane : 

'He  is  come!  he  is  come!  ^o  ve  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wmd  unrolled? 
Giant  of  air!  we  bid  the  hail! 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale; 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent, 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament! 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  lond, 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thander-ctood  I 
You  may  tracents  path  bv  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-lrjlts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow  7 

• 

To  those  who  were  within  the  vortex,  there  was  no  sound  distin- 
guishable above  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  the  crash  of  the  demolished 
buildings,  and  the  frightful  groans. uttered  by  the  proud  pines,  as  by 
thousands  they  bowed,  splintered  and  uprooted,  to  the  earth.  Coming, 
as  1  did,  directly  from  Niagara,  with  a  fresh  and  vivid  recollection  of 
its  ocean  of  rushing  waters,  and  its  deep  and  never-ceasing  roar,  I  can 
truly  say,  the  impressions  of  irresistible  power  made  on  the  mind  at 
that  place,  very  little  exceeded  those  whith  tlironged  upon  me,  as  I 
stood  in  the  track  of  the  tornado,  in  Allegany  county.  w.  «. 


sonnet:  to  devotion. 


*  Den!  fot*!!  mio  euor  l«oio,  eM  dnro  mho, 
A  ehi  pl^U  dai  ciel,  »4  buon  t«rr«tto  !* 

Oh  !  when  tl^e  wild  wind  sobs  upon  the  ocean, 

And  the  pine-forests  howl  m  agony, 

And  yells  the  hurricane  alons  the  sky, 
Commingling  air  and  sea  in  wud  commotion  \ 
Then  come  to  me,  thou  Spirit  of  Devotion ! 

And  fling  thy  majesty  around  my  soul, 

While  in  the  sky  the  solemn  thunders  toll, 
And  Nivlit's  high  heart  beats  with  a  grand  emotion. 
Then,  while  the  keen  and  serious  midnight  gale 

Prepares  its  wild  and  melancholy  dirges, 

And  Ocean  rouses  his  orchestral  surges^ 
And  the  trees  creak  upon  the  mountains  pale  \ 

Let  me  but  taste  thy  high  society, 

And  of  thy  soul,  my  soul  a  part  shall  be. 

ut%€^  (X  r  J  183a.  a.  w.  t. 
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THE     PIBATE     AND     THE     DOVE. 


*  80  DBBPbT  moved  wis  tho  pirate,  bj  the  notM  of  the  Zeft«Ula  doro,  (tho  only  fooCUof  •onadi 
ho  had  ower  beard  dnrioir  hia  life  of  borrora,)  tbat  throuf  h  tbeae  plaintive  notea,  end  tbeae  aloae, 
be  waa  indaced  to  eacape  from  bia  veaael,  abandon  bia  turbulent  companiona,  end  return  to  a  Ibmilj 
deploriaf  bia  abaence**  Acdvbom. 

LoNO  had  he  dared  the  mighty  deep,  and  heard  ita  warning  Toica, 
By  atorms  upraised,  pronoance  its  doom  upon  his  reckless  course ; 
And  yet,  the  pirate  heeded  not  the  voice  from  ocean's  cave, 
But  stained  with  blood  his  daring  path  across  the  stormy  wave. 

The  piercing  shriek  which  rent  the  air,  from  'nesth  his  burnished  knife^ 
The  thrilling,  and  quick-stifled  prayer,  of  Fear  imploring  life ; 
The  sob  of  Innocence,  that  broke  upon  the  midnight  gloom. 
When  childhood  from  its  dreams  awoke,  to  meet  a  watery  tombt 

Were  but  to  him,  familiar  sounds,  nor  yet  regarded  more 
Than  are  the  flowing  tides,  by  men  whose  home  is  on  the  shore : 
'Gainst  all,  the  pirates  heart  was  steeled,  and  e'en  the  cry  that  cams 
From  wife  and  babes,  his  own  afar,  his  spirit  could  not  tame. 

But  ahl  the  gentle  dove  prevailed ;  her  soft  and  plaintive  strain 
Pierced  deep  the  breast  which  guilt  had  mailed,  and  terror  warned  in  Tsin ; 
As  when  the  ancient  Prophet  heard  the  earthauake,  and  the  flame; 
But  only  in  the  '  still  small  voice,'  the  heavenly  message  came. 

And,  gentle  dove !  'twas  thine  to  bear  the  errand  from  on  hi^h, 
To  call  from  eyes  long  dry,  the  tear,  and  wake  contrition's  sigh. 
Thus  oft  when  wrathful  tones  have  spent  their  might,  the  heart  to  movep 
A  whisper,  makes  that  heart  relent,  from  thee^  biest '  heavenly  dove  I' 
OUKT-Brooht  1838.  B.  c.  a. 


LOVE    IN    A    LAZZARET. 


*  the  cell 
Haunted  by  love,  the  earUest  oracle.' 


The  surface  of  the  sea  assumed  tbe  crystalline  quietude  of  a  sum- 
mer calm.  The  dangling  sails  ilapped  wearily  ;  the  sun  slept  with 
a  fierce  and  dead  heat  upon  the  scorching  deck ;  and  even  the  thin 
line  of  smoke  which  rose  from  Strom  boH,  appeared  fixed  like  alight 
cloud  in  the  breezeless  sky.  I  sought  relief  from  the  monotonous 
stillness  and  offensive  glare,  by  noting  my  fellow  passengers,  who 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  quiescent  moo^of  surrounding  nature,  and 
resigned  themselves  to  listlessness  and  silence.  Delano  was  lolling 
Upon  alight  settee,  supporting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  with  halt- 
closed  eyes,  thinking,  I  well  knew,  of  the  friends  we  had  left,  a  few 
hours  before,  in  Sicily.  Of  all  Yankees  I  ever  saw,  my  companion 
most  rarely  combined  the  desirable  peculiarities  of  that  unique  race 
with  the  superadded  graces  of  less  inflexible  natures.  For  native 
intelligence  and  ready  perception,  for  unflinching  principle  and 
manly  sentiment,  his  equal  is  seldom  encountered ;  but  the  idea  of 
thrift,  the  eager  sense  of  self-interest,  and  the  iron  bond  of  local 
prejudice,  which  too  often  disfigure  the  unalloyed  New-England  cha- 
racter, had  been  tempered  to  their  just  proportion,  in  his  disposition, 
by  the  influence  of  travel  and  society.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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deck,  sat  a  young  lady,  regarding  with  a  half-painful,  half-devoted 
expression,  a  youth  who  was  leaning  against  the  companion-way,  ever 
and  anon  glancing  at  the  small  yellow  slippers  that  encased  his  feet, 
while  he  complacently  arranged  his  luxuriant  mustaches.  These 
two  were  affianced ;  and  hy  a  hrief  observation  of  their  mutual 
bearing,  I  soon  inferred  the  history  of  the  connection,  and  subsequent 
knowledge  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  Prince  of had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  eldest  daughter 

of  the  Duke  de  Falco,  with  a  view  of  replenishing  his  scanty 
purse;  and  by  dint  of  some  accomplishments  and  much  plausi- 
bility, had  Buceeded  not  only  in  obtaining  the  promise  of  her 
hand,  but  in  winning  the  priceless,  but  alas  !  unrecompensed,  boon 
of  her  affections.  OAen,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  when  I 
marked  her  sudden  gaze  of  disappointment,  as  she  sought  in 
vain  for  a  responsive  glance  from  her  betrothed,  I  could  not 
but  realize  one  fruitful  source  of  that  corruption  of  manners  which 
characterizes  the  island  of  their  birth.  And  not  infrequently,  as 
I  saw  the  parental  pride  and  tenderness  with  which  the  old  man 
caressed  hischildren,  have  I  wondered  that  he  could  ever  bring  himself 
to  sacrifice  their  best  happiness  to  ambitious  designs.  Yet  the  his- 
tory of  every  European  family  abounds  in  such  dark  episodes.  The 
daughters  of  the  south  open  their  eyes  upon  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  universe,  and  during  the  unsophisticated  years  of  early  youth, 
their  affections,  precociously  developed  by  a  genial  clime  and  ardent 
temperament,  become  interested  in  the  first  being  who  appeals  to 
their  sympathies,  or  captivates  their  imagination.  The  claims  of  these 
feelings,  the  first  and  deepest  of  which  they  have  been  conscious,  if 
at  all  opposed  to  previous  projects  of  personal  aggrandizement,  are 
scorned  by  their  natural  guardians.  And  yet  when  the  warmest  and 
richest  attributes  of  their  natures  are  thus  unceremoniously  sacrificed 
to  some  scheme  of  heartless  policy,  it  is  deemed  wonderful  that  in 
the  artificial  society  thus  formed,  principle  and  fidelity  do  not  abide  ! 
What  is  so  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  youth,  as  spontaneous  senti- 
ment ?  And  when  this  is  treated  with  cold  sacrilege,  what  hallowed 
ground  of  the  heart  remains,  on  which  Virtue  can  rear  her  indestruc- 
tible temple  1  The  elder  children,  however,  are  generally  the  victims 
of  the  convential  system,  and  when  its  main  object  is  accomplished, 
the  others  are  of^en  left  to  the  exerci^  of  their  natural  freedom. 
With  this  consoling  reflection,  I  turned  to  the  second  sister,  who  was 
reading  near  by,  under  the  shadow  of  a  light  umbrella,  which  a  young 
Frenchman  held  over  her  head.  Never  were  two  countenances 
more  in  contrast,  than  those  of  the  donna  Paulina  and  Monsieur 
Jacques.  There  were  certain  indications  in  the  play  of  her  mouth 
and  expression  of  her  eye,  that,  youthful  as  she  was,  the  morning  of 
her  life  had  been  familiar  with  some  of  those  deep  trials  of  feeling, 
the  effect  of  which  never  wholly  vanishes  from  the  face  of  woman. 
His  physiognomy  evinced  neither  intelligence  nor  amiability,  and  yet 
one  might  study  it  forever,  and  not  feel  that  it  was  animated  by  a  sonl. 
Upon  a  mattress  beneath  the  covering,  her  shoulders  propped  up  by 
pillows,  and  her  form  covered  with  a  silk  cloak,  reposed  the  youngest, 
and  by  far  the  roost  lovely,  of  the  sisters.  Angelica  had  seen  but 
sixteen  summers,  notwithstanding  the  maturity  of  expression  and 
manner  so  perceptible  above  the  child-like  demeanor  of.  girlhood. 
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Her  dark  hair  lay  half  unloosed  around  one  of  the  sweetest  brows, 
and  relieved  the  rich  bloonFi  of  her  complexion,  as  she  dozed,  unconsci* 
0U8  of  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  Neapolitan  officer,  who  stood  at  her 
feet.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  the  exquisite  contour  of  her 
features,  when  she  started  at  an  observation  of  her  sister,  and  the 
smile  and  voice  with  which  she  replied,  redoubled  the  silent  enchant- 
ment of  her  beauty.  At  a  distance  from  us  all,  as  if  to  complete  the 
variety  of  the  party,  stood  an  Englishman,  whose  folded  arms  and 
averted  gaze  sufficiently  indicated  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  had 
enveloped  himself  in  the  forbidding  mantle  of  his  nation's  reserve. 

At  sunset,  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  spirits  of  our  little 
party  rose  beneath  its  invigorating  breath.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  the  admirable  facility  with  which  travellers  in  Europe  as- 
similate. It  always  struck  me  as  delightfully  human.  One  may 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  while 
feel  himself  a  stranger.  If  a  fellow-traveller  engage  him  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  probably  merely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  informa- 
tion, satisfying  curiosity,  or  ascertaining  his  opinions  on  politics  or 
religion,  subjects  so  intrinsically  selfish,  that  the  very  idea  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  repel  any  thing  like  the  cordial  and  frank  interchange  of 
feeling.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  our  people  have  such  a 
passion  for  rapid  journeys.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  pilgrim- 
age is  unknown  to  them ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  should 
wish  to  fly  through  that  worst  of  solitudes,  the  desert  of  a  crowd. 
In  the  old  world,  however,  and  especially  in  its  southern  regions,  it 
is  deemed  but  natural  that  those  who  are  thrown  together  within  the 
princincts  of  thesame  vessel  or  carriage,  should  maintain  that  kindly 
intercourse  which  so  greatly  enhances  the  pleasures  and  lessens  th« 
inconvenience  of  travel.  In  the  present  instance,  a  score  of  people 
were  collected  on  board  the  same  little  craft,  and  destined  to  pass 
several  days  in  company,  strangers  to  each  other,  yet  alike  endowed 
with  common  susceptibilities  and  wants  ;  what  truer  philosophy  than 
to  meet  freely  on  the  arena  of  our  common  humanity  %  Fortunately, 
we  had  all  been  long  enough  abroad,  to  be  prepared  to  adopt  this 
eourse,  and  accordingly,  it  was  interesting  to  remark,  how  soon  we 
were  at  ease,  and  on  the  friendly  footing  of  old  acquaintances.  There 
was  a  general  emulation  to  be  disinterested.  One  vied  with  the 
other  in  offices  of  courtesy ,'and  even  the  incorrigible  demon  of  the 
mal  sur  mer  was  speedily  exorcised  by  the  magic  wand  of  sympathy. 
I  was  impressed,  as  I  had  oflen  been  before,  by  the  fact  that  the 
claims  of  a  foreigner  seemed  to  be  graduated,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives,  by  the  distance  of  his  country.  Delano  and  myself,' when 
known  to  be  Americans,  soon  became  the  special  recipients  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  the  ten  days  at  sea  passed  away  like  a  few  hours.  We 
walked  the  deck,  when  it  wes  sufficiently  calm,  with  our  fair  com- 
panions, in  friendly  convi^rse ;  and  leaned  over  the  side,  at  sunset,  to 
study  the  gorgeous  cloud-pictures  of  the  western  sky.  We  traced 
together  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  isles  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
the  night  air  echoed  with  the  chorus  of  our  songs.  And  when 
blessed  by  the  moonlight,  which  renders  transcendant  the  beauty  of 
these  regions,  our  vigils  were  interrupted  only  by  the  rising  sun. 
Even  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  interfered  with  our  promenade, 
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fomiing  a  snug  circle  under  the  lee,  we  beguiled  many  an  evening 
with  those  gamesome  trifles,  so  accordant  with  the  Italian  humor  and 
vivacity.  Two  of  these  sports,  I  remember,  were  prolific  occasions 
of  mirth.  The  president  appoints  to  each  of  the  party  a  procuratorCf 
or  advocate,  and  then  proposes  certain  queries  or  remarks  to  the  dif- 
ferent individuals.  It  is  a  law  of  the  game,  that  no<^  shall  reply, 
except  through  his  advocate.  But  as  the  conversationbecomes  ani- 
mated, it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  observe  the  rule  ;  many  are 
taken  off  their  guard  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  president,  and  commit 
themselves  by  a  gratuitous  reply,  or  neglect  of  their  clients,  and  are 
accordingly  obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Another  is  called  dressing  the 
bride.  The  president  assigns  to  all  some  profession  or  trade,  and 
after  a  preliminary  harangue,  which  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  wit,  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  bridal  vestments,  appropriate  to  their  several  occupations,  As 
these  are  any  thing  but  adapted  to  furnish  such  materials,  it\p  gifts 
are  incongruous  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  grotesque  combinat^n  of 
apparel,  thus  united  upon  a  single  person,  is  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
The  point  of  the  game  is,  to  keep  from  laughing,  which,  from  the 
ridiculous  images  and  odd  associations  presented  to  the  fancy,  at  the 
aumming  up  of  the  bridal  adornments,  is  next  to  impossible.  The 
consequence  is,  a  series  of  p<rnances,  which,  by  the  ready  inven- 
tion of  the  leader,  who  is  generally  selected  for  his  quick  parts,  in 
their  turn  augment  the  fun  lo  which  this  curious  game  gives  birth. 

On  arriving  at  our  destination,  we  were  condemned  to  perform  a 
quarantine  of  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  absurd  practice  but  too 
prevalent  in  Mediterranean  ports.  Seldom,  however,  are  such  annun- 
ciations so  complacently  received  by  voyagers  wearied  of  the  confine- 
ment of  ship-board,  and  eager  for  the  freedom  and  variety  of  the 
shore.  In  spite  of  the  exclamations  of  disappointment  which  were 
uttered,  it  was  easy  to  trace  a  certain  contentment  on  many  of  the 
countenances  of  the  group,  the  very  reverse  of  that  expression  with 
which  the  unwilling  prisoner  surrender  himself  to  the  pains  of 
durance.  The  truth  was,  that  for  several  days  the  intercourse  of 
tome  of  the  younger  of  our  party  had  been  verging  upon  something 
more  interesting  than  mere  acquaintance.  Angelica  had  fairly  charmed 
more  than  one  of  the  youthful  spirits  on  board ;  and  there  was  an 
evident  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  resign  the  contest,  just  as  it 
had  reached  a  significant  point  of  interest.  Being  fond  of  acting  the 
spectator,  I  had  discovered  a  fund  of  quiet  amusement  in  observing 
the  little  drama  which  was  enacting,  and  nothing  diverted  me  more, 
than  the  apparent  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  actors  that  their 
by-play  could  be  noted,  and  its  motives  discerned.  My  sympathies 
were  naturally  most  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  poor  Delano,  not- 
withstanding that,  after  exhibiting  the  most  incontestible  symptoms 
of  love,  he  had  the  assurance  to  affect  anger  toward  me,  because  I 
detected  meaning  in  his  assiduous  attentions  to  the  little  syren. 

The  place  of  our  confinement  consisted  of  a  paved  square,  or  rather 
oblong,  surrounded  with  stone  buildings.  Within  the  narrow  limits 
of  this  court,  were  continually  moving  to  and  fro  the  occupants  of 
the  adjacent  rooms,  stepping  about  with  the  utmost  caution,  now  and 
then  starting  at  the  approach  of  some  fellow-priaoner,  and  crying 
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largo,  as  the  fear  of  contact  suggested  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
their  imprisonment.  Occasionally  old  acquaintances  would  chance 
to  ideet,  and  in  the  joy  of  mutual  recognition,  forget  their  situation, 
hasten  toward  each  with  extended  hands,  and  perhaps  be  prevented 
from  embracing  only  by  the  descending  staff  of  the  watchful  guard. 
It  was  ^fv'erting  to  watch  these  manceuvres,  through  our  grated 
windows ;  and  every  evening  we  failed  not  to  be  aroused  at  the  in- 
gathering, when  the  chief  sentinel,  armed  with  a  long  bamboo,  made 
the  circuit  of  the  yards,  and  having  collected  us,  often  with  no  little 
difficulty,  like  so  many  stray  sheep,  ushered  us  with  as  much  gravity 
as  our  sarcasms  would  permit,  to  our  several  quarters,  and  locked  us 
up  for  the  night.  The  variety  of  nations  and  individuals  thus  con- 
gregated within  such  narrow  bounds,  was  another  cause  of  diversion. 
Opposite  our  rooms,  a  celebrated  prima  donna  sat  all  day  at  her  em- 
broidery, singing,  sotto  voce,  the  most  familiar  opera  airs.  Over  the 
fence  of  the  adjoining  court,  ^r  hours  in  the  aflemoon,  leaned  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  one  of  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  whom  misfor- 
tunes had  driven  into  exile.  A  silent  figure,  in  a  Greek  dress,  lounged 
at  the  door  beneath  us,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  a  Turk  sat 
all  the  rooming,  in  grave  contemplation.  With  this  personage  we 
soon  opened  a  parley  in  Italian,  and  I  was  fond  of  eliciting  his  ideas, 
and  marking  his  habits.  He  certainly  deserved  to  be  ranked  among 
nature's  philosophers.  Afler  breakfast,  he  regularly  locked  the  door 
upon  his  wives,  and  took  his  station  upon  the  stone  seat,  where,  hour 
after  hour,  he  would  maintain  so  motionless  a  position,  as  to  wear  the 
semblance  of  an  image  in  Eastern  costume.  His  face  was  finely 
formed,  and  its  serious  aspect  and  dark  mustaches  were  relieved  by 
a  quiet  meekness  of  manner.  He  appeared  to  consider  himself  the 
passive  creature  of  a  higher  power,  and  deemed  it  the  part  of  true 
wisdom  to  fulfil  the  requisite  functions  of  nature,  and,  for  the  rest, 
take  things  as  they  came,  nor  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  fate,  except 
by  imperturbable  gravity,  and  perpetual  smoking.  He  assured  roe 
that  he  considered  this  a  beautiful  world,  but  the  Franks  (as  he  called 
all  Europeans,)  made  a  vile  place  of  it,  by  their  wicked  customs  and 
silly  bustle.  According  to  his  theory,  the  way  to  enjoy  life,  was  to 
go  through  its  appointed  offices  with  tranquil  dignity,  make  no  exer- 
tion that  could  possibly  be  avoided,  and  repose  quiescent  upon  the 
decrees  of  destiny.  And  ^et  Mustapha  was  not  without  his  moral 
creed  ;  and  I  have  seldom  known  one  revert  to  such  requisitions 
with  more  sincere  reverence,  or  follow  their  dictates  with  resolution 
so  apparently  invincible.  '  There  is  but  one  difference,'  said  he,  '  in 
our  religion  ;  the  Supreme  Being  whom  you  designate  as  Deo,  I  call 
AUah.  We  take  unto  ourselves  four  wives,  and  we  do  so  to  make 
sure  of  the  blessing  for  which  you  pray  —  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion.' Of  all  vices,  he  appeared  to  regard  intemperance  with  the 
greatest  disgust,  and  was  evidently  much  pained  to  see  the  ladies  of 
our  party  promenading  the  court  unveiled.  '  Are  your  wivc^s  beauti- 
ful 1'  I  inquired.  *  In  my  view,'  he  replied,  *  they  are  lovely,  and 
that  is  sufficient.'  I  asked  him  if  they  resembled  any  of  the  ladies 
who  frequented  the  walk.  '  It  would  be  a  sin,'  he  answered,  '  for  me 
to  gaze  at  them,  and  never  having  done  so,  I  cannot  judge.'  In  an- 
swer to  my  request  that  he  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  form* 
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ing  my  own  opinion,  by  allowing  me  a  sight  of  his  wives.  *  Signer/ 
he  said,  with  much  solemnity,  '  when  a  Frank  has  once  looked  upon 
one  of  our  women,  she  is  no  longer  (it  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Turk/ 
And  he  appears  to  have  acted  strictly  upon  this  principle,  for  when 
the  custode  abruptly  entered  his  room,  as  they  were  all  seated  at 
breakfast,  Mustapha  suddenly  caught  up  the  coverlid  from  the  ^d,  and 
threw  It  over  their  heads. 

There  is  a  law  in  physics,  called  tl^iAraction  of  cohesion,  by  which 
the  separate  particles  composing  a  bt)ay  are  kept  together,  till  a  more 
powerful  agency  draws  them  into  greater  masses.  Upon  somewhat 
such  a  principle,  I  suppose  it  was,  that  the  parties  convened  in  the 
Lazzaret,  darting  from  one  another  in  zig-zag  lines,  like  insects  on  the 
surface  of  a  pool,  were  brought  into  more  intimate  companionship » 
from  being  denied  association  with  those  around,  except  at  a  respec- 
table distance,  and  under  the  strictest  surveillance.  Our  company, 
at  least,  were  soon  established  on  the  intimate  terms  of  a  family,  and 
the  indifferent  observer  could  scarcely  have  augured  from  appearances 
that  we  were  but  a  knot  of  strangers,  brought  together  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  travelling.  And  now  the  spirit  of  gallantry  began  to 
exhibit  itself  anew;  in  the  Neapolitan  with  passionate  extravagance ; 
in  the  Frenchman  with  studied  courtesies,  and  in  the  Yankee  with 
quiet  earnestness.  At  dinner,  the  first  day,  the  latter  took  care 
to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  till  most  of  the  party  had  selected  seats, 
and  then,  seemingly  by  the  merest  accident,  glided  among  the  ladies, 
and  secured  a  post  between  the  two  younger  sisters.  This  success- 
ful manoeuvre  so  offended  the  Englishman,  that  he  retired  from  the 
field  in  high  dudgeon,  and  never  paid  any  farther  attention  to  the 
fair  Italians  than  what  civility  required.  The  remaining  aspirants 
only  carried  on  the  contest  the  more  warmly.  I  was  obliged  almost 
momently  to  turn  aside  to  conceal  au  irresistible  smile  at  their  labored 
politeness  toward  each  other,  and  the  show  of  indifference  to  the 
object  of  their  devoirst  which  each  in  turn  assumed,  when  slightly 
discomfitted.  Nor  could  1  wonder  at  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  as 
I  beheld  that  lovely  creature  seated  at  her  book,  or  work,  in  a  simple 
but  tasteful  dress  of  white,  and  watched  the  play  of  a  countenance 
in  which  extreme  youth  and  modesty  were  blent  in  strangely  sweet 
contrast  with  the  repose  of  innocence  ;  the  vividness  of  talent  aijp^^ 
beauty,  so  rare  and  heart-touching.  I  could  not,  too,  but  wonder  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  received  the  attentions  of  her  admirers  —  a 
manner  so  amiable  as  to  disarm  jealousy,  and  so  impartial  as  to  baffle 
tbeacutest  on-looker  who  strove  to  divine  her  real  sentiments.  There 
is  a  power  of  manner  and  expression  peculiar  to  women,  more  po- 
tent and  variable  than  any  attribute  vouchsafed  to  man ;  and  were  it 
not  so  often  despoiled  of  its  charm  by  afibctation,  we  should  more 
frequently  feel  its  wonderful  capacitj.  In  the  daughters  of  southern 
climes,  at  that  age  when  '  existence  is  all  a  feeling,  not  yet  shaped 
into  a  thought,'  it  is  often  manifested  in  singular  perfection,  and 
never  have  I  seen  it  more  so  than  in  Anj^elica.  It  was  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  love,  worthy  of  Ovid  ins  himself,  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
rival  three.  Such  inoenious  tricks  to  securp  htM-  arm  for  the  evening 
walk ;  such  eager  watching  to  olitain  the  vacant  seat  at  her  side ; 
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such  countless  expedients  to  arouse  her  mirth,  amuse  her  with  anec- 
dote,  or  interest  her  in  conversation ;  and  such  inexpressible  triumph^ 
when  her  eye  beamed  pleasantly  upon  the  successful  competitor  ! 
The  Neapolitan  cast  burning  glances  of  passion,  whenever  he  could 
meet  her  gaze ;  quoted  Petrarch,  and  soothed  his  hopeless  moments  by 
dark  looks,intended  to  alarm  his  brother  gallants,  and  awaken  her  pity. 
The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  smiles,  constantly  studying 
his  toilet  and  attitude,  and  lal^mg,  by  the  most  graceful  artifices,  to 
fascinate  the  fancy  of  his  ladySove.  The  Yankee  evinced  his  admi- 
ration by  an  unassuming  but  unvarying  devotion.  If  Angelica 
dropped  her  fan,  he  was  ever  the  one  to  restore  it ;  was  the  evening 
chill,  he  always  thought  of  her  shawl,  and  often  his  dinner  grew  cold 
upon  his  neglected  plate,  while  he  was  attending  to  her  wants.  One 
day  her  alhum  was  circulated.  Don  Carlo,  the  Neapolitan,  wrote  a 
page  of  glowing  protestations,  asserting  his  inextinguishable  love. 
Monsieur  Jacques,  in  the  neatest  chirography,  declared  that  the  re- 
cent voyage  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  his  present  confine- 
ment more  delightful  than  mountain  liberty,  in  the  company  of  bo 
perfect  a  nymph.  Delano  simply  declared,  that  the  sweet  virtues  of 
Angelica  sanctified  her  beauty  to  his  memory  and  h.^art. 

There  are  some  excellent  creatures  in  this  world,  whose  lives  seem 
Co  conduce  to  every  body's  happiness  but  their  own.  Such  an  one 
was  the  Donna  Paulina.  Affable  and  engaging,  and  with  a  clear  and 
cultivated  mind,  she  lacked  the  personal  loveliness  of  her  sisters,  and 
yet  rejoiced  in  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  No  one.  could  remain  long  in 
the  society  of  the  two,  without  perceiving  that  the  confidence  between 
them  was  perfect,  and  founded  on  that  mutual  adaptation  which  we 
but  occasionally  behold,  even  in  the  characters  of  those  allied  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  parentage.  To  this  kind-hearted  girl  I  discovered 
that  the  lovers  haa  separately  applied  for  counsel  and  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  suits.  Don  Carlo  begged  her  to  warn  her  sister 
against  the  advances  of  the  Frenchman,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
thorough  hypocrite  ;  -and  Monsieur  Jacques  returned  the  compliment, 
by  assuring  her  that  the  Neapolitan  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  re- 
fined and  accomplished  to  be  the  companion  of  so  delicate  a  creature 
as  Angelica.  Young  Jonathan,  with  a  more  manly  policy,  so  won.  the 
esteem  of  Paulina,  by  dwelling  upon  the  excellencies  of  her  sister, 
that  she  became  his  unwavering  advocate.  I  confess  that  as  the  ap- 
pointed period  of  our  durance  drew  to  a  close,  I  began  to  feel  anx- 
ious as  to  the  result  of  all  this  dallying  with  the  tender  passion.  I  saw 
that  Monsieur  was  essentially  selfish  in  his  court,  and  that  vanity  was 
its  basis.  It  was  evident  that  the  Neapolitan  was  stimulated  by  one 
of  those  ardent  and  sudden  partialities,  which  are  as  temporary  as  the 
flashes  of  a  volcano,  and  often  as  capricious.  In  truth,  there  was 
not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  or  vital  attachment,  in  their  love^ 
to  warrant  the  happiness  of  the  gentle  being  whose  outward  charms 
alone  had  captivated  their  senses.  Delano,  I  knew,  was  sincere,  and 
my  fears  were,  that  his  future  peace  was  involved  in  the  result  At 
length  the  last  evening  of  our  quarantine  had  arrived.  IVlons.  Jacques 
had  played  over,  as  usual,  all  her  favorite  airs  on  his  guitar,  and  Carlo 
had  just  fervently  recited  a  glowing  passage  from  some  Italian  poet, 
dascriptiya  of  a  lover's  despair,  when  sunset,  playing  through  the 
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bars  of  our  window,  reminded  us  that  the  cool  hour  of  the  day  was 
at  hand,  when  it  was  our  custom  to  walk  in  the  outer  court.  As  we 
went  forth,  there  was  that  eloquently  sad  silence,  with  which  even  the 
most  thoughtless  engage  in  an  habitual  employment  for  the  last  time. 
No  one  anticipated  me  in  securing  the  companionship  of  the  sweet 
child  of  nature,  whose  beauty  and  gentleness  had  brightened  to  us  all 
so  many  days  of  pilgrimage  and  confinement ;  and  1  determined  to 
improve  it,  by  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  probable  success  of  my 
poor  friend.  I  spoke  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  we  had  passed  to- 
gether, of  that  social  sympathy  which  bad  cheered  and  consoled, 
and  asked  her  if  even  those  narrow  walls  would  not  be  left  with 
regret.  '  Consider,'  said  I, '  you  will  no  more  be  charmed  with  the 
exquisite  elegance  of  Monsieur  Jacques'  -—  she  looked  up  as  if  to  see 
if  I  really  thought  her  capable  of  being  interested  by  such  conven- 
tional graces — '  or  be  enlivened,'  I  continued, '  by  the  enthusiastic  con- 
verse of  Don  Carlo'  —  she  smiled  — '  or  know,'  1  added,  with  a  more 
serious  and  searching  glance,  '  the  affectionate  and  gifted  society  of 
Delano'  —  a  tear  filled  her  eye,  but  the  smile  assumed  a  brighter 
meaning.  I  looked  up,  and  he  was  before  us,  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  an  expression  of  joyful  inquiry,  which  flashed  the  happiest 
conviction  on  my  mind.  The  passionate  Neapolitan  had  flattered, 
and  the  genteel  Frenchman  had  amused,  but  the  faithful  Yankee  had 
won  the  heart  of  Angelica  De  Falco.  h.  t.  t. 
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WKimif  AT  TUB  noB  or  the  cokmb  or  a  roasicirBK,  who  disd  swoma  a  ratioval  ballad. 


Hbb  0oft  notes  floated  on  the  air, 

Like  the  fiimv  thread  of  a  apider'a  wool^ 

Hung  from  the  frieze  of  a  fretted  roof-* 
Dreamy  and  indiatinct  they  were. 

Ah !  there  waa  wo  in  ita  ailTor  tone. 
And  the  living  fingera  that  touch'd  the  atringi 
Were  wan  and  thm  with  aufTerinff ; 

She  aang  of  heraelf  —  ahe  waa  all  alone ! 

As  ahe  aang  of  home,  in  another  land, 

Her  dark  eye  filled  with  a  burning  tear  i 

She  aang  of  loved  onea  Kngehnff  there, 
And  the  lute  ahook  faat  in  her  trembling  band* 

She  aang  of  home.    Her  tears  fell  faat  i 

Father  and  mother  were  far  away ! 

She  had  left  her  home,  in  an  evil  day. 
To  die  in  a  atranger-land,  at  laat. 

It  waa  a  aong  of  her  early  days  i 
Ah !  there  waa  wo  in  that  murmnred  atram  I 
The  brother  ahe  ne'er  would  aee  again, 

Had  loved  that  aimple  roundelay. 

The  aong  waa  haahed.    The  voice  that  aimg 
Grew  faint  and  atUl  in  that  dim  old  hall, 
The  notea  of  the  lute  from  her  fingera  fall^ 
Bat  her  apirit  had  fled,  are  their  echo  rung. 
Kit^ttmk,  ITw.,  1838.  J.  c  r. 
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THOUGHT  8. 

'  Defend  me 
From  revtries  to  •iry  —  from  tba  toil 
Of  dropping  buckeu  into  empty  «etle, 
Aud  growing  old  wiih  drawing  nothing  up.'  Cowpck. 

It  18  in  vain  —  the  power  is  not  within ! 

The  lamp  of  Genius  lends  my  soul  no  ray,         • 

To  light  my  name  to  immortality. 

The  bird  unfledged,  looks  upward  from  ths  neat, 

Upward  to  yon  cloud-palaces  of  air, 

Marks  the  far  eagle  poised  on  mighty  wing, 

And  seeks,  like  hira,  to  soar  through  ether  pure^ 

And  revel  mong  the  sunbeams.    All  too  weak, 

All,  all  unequal  to  the  lofty  flight. 

Falls  powerless  on  some  thorn,  which  pierceth  him. 

Fams  !  ~  Immostalitt  1  —  Was  this  the  goal 
Toward  which  my  spirit  spread  its  feeble  wing. 
And  with  the  strong-plumed  dared  the  upwai^  track? 
Glory,  and  Fame !~  Fame  to  the  helmed  and  crowned  I 
Fame  to  the  conqueror  on  his  rolling  car! 
Fame  to  earth's  mighty  ones!  but  unto  me, 
A  woman,  praise  from  one  devoted  heart, 
The  love  oi  friends,  and  —  deathltas  memory — 
These  are  mine  aim— be  these  my  meed,  my  gaerdon. 
Ifem-Tprkf  Nw.,  1888.  losa- 


MY  OWN  PECULIAR: 

ORITRAV   LCATEI   rSOM    TBB    roST-rOLIO    or   A    CSOSCIA   LAWTSa* 


RVMSEE  TWO. 


.#. 


Aftbr  all,  there  is  no  life  so  exciting  as  that  of  a  lawyer.     True, 
it  is  not  mixed  up  with  blood  and  battle.     The  cannon's  roar  and 
trampet's  tongue  rouse  him  not  up  from  his  bed  of  earth,  that  he 
may  slay  or  be  slain ;  nor  is  he  called  to  be  a  witness  of  the  intense 
and  heart-rending  misery  of  a  sick  room,  or  a  bed  of  death ;  to  hear 
the  dying  wretch,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  invoking  curses  upon 
his  Maker,  and  defying  his  vengeance,  and  then,  his  stem  soul,  qui- 
vering before  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  tyrant  Death,  imploring,  in  the 
vrildest  tones,  for  a  few  seconds  of  ftme,  ere  he  should  be  hurled 
into  an  eternal  hell ;  nor  yet  is  the  lawyer  called  upon  to  cheer  the 
desponding  sinner ;  to  impart  comfort  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden ; 
to  view  with  delight  the  stray  sheep  returning  to  the  heavenly  fold 
of  their  master,  God !     None  of  this  falls  to  his  lot ;  at  all  events,  not 
as  a  part  of  his  vocation  ;  for  though  he  may  mingle  incidentally  in 
such  scenes,  they  are  not  the  business  of  his  day.     Still  is  his  life  a 
series  of  intense  excitements.     Fame,  ambition,  the  love  of  gain, 
each  and  all  spur  him  on  with  their  sharp  goads.     The  court-room  is 
a  wrestling-ground,  where  mental  strength  is  ever  struggling  to  get 
the  'under  hold'  of  the  physical  giant,  and  Genius  and  Knowledge  are 
the  moral  bottle-holders,  who  aid  the  feeble  and  sinking  energies,  in 
the  fearful  combat  with  unfeeling  knavery,  aud  avaricious  insensio 
bility.    It  is  a  theatre,  too,  where  '  each  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
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parts;'  and  many  and  various  are  the  scenes  and  characters  that  pass 
before  the  gaze  of  the  practising  attorney.  Here  may  he  study  all 
the  shades  and  yarieties  of  the  human  character ;  its  evil  traits,  its 
good  affections ;  here  may  he  view  the  hell  of  the  human  heart,  the 
debased  and  debasing  passions,  that  rush  like  demons  through  it, 
blighting  every  honorable  feeling,  and  extinguishing  every  noble 
impulse ;  here  too,  may  he  see  the  modest  and  shrinking  mind  of 
virtue,  speaking  the  whole  truth,  albeit  the  utterance  of  it  may  bring 
infamy  to  those  who  are  dearer  than  its  own  existence ;  in  short,  here 
may  he  see,  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  of  life. 


What  a  strange  thing  character  is !    Of  how  many  myriad  shades 
is  it  composed  ;  how  nice  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  honest 
scoundrel,  and  the  man  whose  character  is  divided  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  confines  of  roguery !     Every  thing  has  a  character.     Men, 
trees,  stones,  all  have  characters  peculiar  to  their  kind  ;  and  then, 
again,  each  individual  man,  tree,  and  stone,  has  his  or  its  peculiar 
character,  totally  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the  general 
character  of  the  genus  to  which  he  or  it  belongs.     For  example :  the 
laurel  is  the  dandy,  the  exquisite  of  the  tre^  kind;  the  cypress 
and  the  yew  are  the  mourners  of  the  vegetable  race.     Then,  there 
is    the    sensitive    '  touchme-not,'    retiring   with    maiden    modesty 
from  the    rude  touch  of   the    bold  and  reckless    profligate;   and 
the  go-to- the-d evil  look  of  the  '  old  bachelor,'  which  imitates,  with 
a  perfection  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  ugliness,  selfishness,  and 
uselessness  of  the  unfledged  drone  after  whom  it  is  so  appropriately 
called.     This  is  the  general  character ;  but  there  is  also  the  indivi- 
dual disposition^    Who  has  not  seen  a  melancholy  laurel,  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  crossed  in  love  1     Or  a  sprightly  cypress  tree,  like  a 
lively  young  widow,  arrayed  in  her  second  mourning,  and  seeming, 
in  her  semi-gay  and  demi-moumful  apparel,  as  if  she  were  ready  to 
dance  a  jig  on  the  tomb-stone  of  her  ^a^-lamented  husband ;  or  a 
rakish-looking  '  sensitive  plant',  or  a  modest  and  graceful-looking 
*  old  bachelor  I'     (I  speak  of  the  vegetable  species ;  1  charge  no  man 
with  the  absnrdity  of  believing  that  he  has  ever  seen  one  of  the  ani- 
mal kind,  that  had  any  thing  good-looking  or  good-feeling  about  it.) 
What  observer  of  nature  or  nature's  works  has  not  seen  each  or  all 
of  these  things  1    I,  who  love  to  pry  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
bona  dea^  have  often  beheld,  and  been  struck  with  it.     Let  him  who 
doubts,  plant  two  parallel  lines  of  any  species  of  tree ;  let  him  fix 
them  as  perpendicularly  as  he  pleases,  and  after  a  few  years  shall  have 
passed  away,  let  him  come  back  and  mark  the  development  of  their 
different  dispositions.     He  will  see  some  buckish-looking  scions  of 
the  forest,  inclining  gracefully  toward  their  opposite  neighbors,  who 
in  their  turn,  according  to  their  respective  characters,  will  either 
meet  their  complaisant  fellows  half  way,  or  will  have  receded  as  the 
others  have  advanced.    He  will  see  the  passions  and  vices  of  the 
man,  developed  in  a  slighter  degree  in  the  tree.     Look  at  that  fellow 
with  the  upright  trunk,  who  has  not  swerved  to  the  riffht  or  the  left 
since  the  aay  he  was  transplanted,  and  who  has  carenilly  kept  his 
branches  from  all  contact  with  the  plebeians,  who  are  placed  '  'twixt 
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the  wind  and  his  nobility/  His  vice  is  pride.  He  is  aping  the 
walking  vegetables,  who  occasionally  strut  beneath  him,  and  who 
imagine  that  a  broad-cloth  coat  and  a  well-filled  purse  constitute 
them  gentlemen,  when  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  else,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  force  of  forty-miracle  power,  to  give  them  one  sensible  thought^ 
or  one  generous  feeling.  Now  turn  your  eye  to  the  tree  that  stands 
the  third  from  the  one  we  have  just  been  examining ;  there,  to  the 
right ;  see,  how  he  bows,  when  the  slightest  zephyr  plays  amid  his 
branches,  as  if  he  were  paying  his  respects  to  all  with  whom  chance 
had  associated  him.  He  is  the  politician  of  the  set.  And  so  I  might 
go  on,  pointing  out  to  you  the  various  passions,  and  vices,  and  follies, 
which  we  so  commonly  see  in  man ;  but  it  would  be  tiring  you, 
gentle  reader,  and  the  next  time  you  walk  into  a  forest,  look  and 
judge  for  yourself.     It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  poet, 

'  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 's  incfiiied  j' 

But  it  iarDOt  so.  This  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies,  which,  first 
asserted  by  some  master  spirit,  are  taken  for  granted  by  the  commune 
vtdgus,  without  farther  examination.     If  the  poet  had  said, 

'Just  as  the  twig's  inclined^  the  tree  is  benif* 

I  would  concede  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  If  it  be  trae  that 
'  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,'  that  the  dispositions  and  passions 
of  our  youth  still  continue  to  exercise  their  influence  over  us  in  man- 
hood's years,  then,  reasoning  as  our  friend  of  the  Dr.  Johnson  school 
did, '  analogically  and  progressively,'  we  may  suppose,  that  the  twig 
is  the  father  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  inclinations  of  the  one  continue 
to  actuate  the  other,  until  they  '  fool  it  to  the  top  of  its  bent.* 


But  let  us  leave  the  vegetable  and  return  to  the  animal  creation. 
If  you  would  see  the  true  character  of  an  individual,  look  at  him 
'  when  he  is  placed  on  a  stand,  that  he  may  be  insulted  with  impunity/ 
which  I  believe  is  the  latest  and  the  most  correct  definition  of  a  wit- 
ness. Regard  him,  as  he  calls  upon  his  Maker  to  witness,  that  he 
will  reveal  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  Imi  the  truth.  Ah, 
how  few  there  are  among  us,  who  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion^ 
who  hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  see  bis  almighty  frown,  admonishing 
us, '  not  to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain!'  If  these 
were  seen  and  felt,  should  we  view  the  disgusting  prevarication  of 
every-day  occurrence  in  our  court  rooms  ?  Should  we  so  often  turn 
away  with  loathing  and  contempt  from  the  exhibitions  which  the  fre- 
quenters  of  halls  of  justice  are  compelled  to  observe  1  Better,  far 
better,  would  it  be,  to  abolish  all  judicial  oaths,  and  to  trust  to  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
than  to  continue  the  worse  than  blasphemy,  which  hourly  degrades 
our  courts  of  justice.  If  human  wisdom  cannot  devise  some  form 
to  make  the  witness  feel  and  reverence  the  name  he  is  invoking,  let 
human  wisdom  abolish  the  idle,  the  blasphemous  ceremony.  To  see 
(as  I  have  seen)  a  drunken  magbtrate  *  qualifying'  a  still  more 
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drunken  witness,  and  having  made  bins  keep  bis  right  band  upraised 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  was  stuttering  and  bickupping 
through  the  legal  formula,  then  concluding,  '  Here  you  would  kiss 
the  book,  if  some  d  —  d  scoundrel  had  not  stolen  the  only  Bible  in 
the  office ;  but  as  I  \e  got  no  Bible,  please  to  kiss  your  hand  ;'  to  ^ee 
this,  and  then  to  hear  men  prate  of  the  obligations  of  a  judicial  oath, 
is  enough  to  sicken  any  being  who  has  any  religious  or  moral  scruplto. 
But  to  return.  I  can  tell  a  man's  character  at  a  glance,  if  I  see  him 
■worn  in  as  a  witness.  I  can  read  him  through,  as  he  kisses  the  book. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  judicial  swearers.  First,  there  is  the 
reckless,  devil-may-care  oath-taker,  who  smacks  the  Bible  as  if 
it  were  the  lips  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  Christendom.  Put  that  fellow 
down  as  a  liar ;  do  n't  believe  a  word  of  his  story,  however  plausible 
it  may  be.  Then,  there  is  the  sanctified  swearer,  who  rolls  his  eyes 
toward  heaven,  and  bows  his  head  half  way  to  the  ground,  as  he  in- 
vokes his  Creator's  name.  Put  him  down  as  both  liar  an/i  hypocrite : 
a  truly  religious  man  would  not  make  so  much  outward  show  of  bis 
heart-felt  reverence.  Then,  there  is  the  roan  who  tries  to  kiiis  clear 
of  the  cro$8^  or  salutes  the  thumbs  which  he  has  dexterously  interposed 
between  the  book  and  his  lips ;  set  him  down  in  your  mind's  tablet, 
as  liar,  hypocrite,  and  fool.  He  is  trying  to  deceive  his  fellow  man 
by  a  cunningly-devised  fable ;  ergo,  he  is  a  liar :  he  is  assuming  a 
virtue,  when  he  has  it  not ;  ergo,  he  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  he  is  idiot 
enough  to  imagine  that  by  kissing  his  thumb,  or  not  kissing  the  cross, 
he  has  cheated  the  Omniscient  being,  and  entitled  himself  to  perjure 
his  soul,  as  it  suits  his  interest  But  the  godly  man,  who  feels  the 
obligation  he  is  incurring  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael, speaks  his  feelings  so  visibly  by  his  countenance  and  involuntary 
demeanor,  that  the  practised  eye  at  once  perceives  and  appreciates 
his  character. 

I  HAVE  not  much  faith  in  phrenology,  but  I  am  forced  to  confess, 
that  there  are  some  characters,  which,  if  they  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  principles  of  the  science  I  have  adverted  to,  must  for  ever 
remain  riddles  to  me.  I  have  seen  men,  who,  if  they  were  bribed  to 
speak  the  truth ;  who,  if  convinced  that  the  plain  statement  of  a  fact 
as  it  had  occurred,  would  be  as  conducive  to  their  interests  as  any 
prevarication  or  exaggeration  concerning  it ;  would  yet  equivocate 
and  lie,  in  a  manner  truly  astonishing.  I  will  give  you  an  example  of 
this  class,  which  will  also  serve  roe  to  illustrate  the  free-and-easy  man- 
ner that  prevails  in  such  of  our  courts  as  are,  with  considerable  plea- 
santry, denominated  '  Justice*  Courts,'  (lucui  a  non  lucendoj  Old 
Joshua  Banes,  familiarly  called  '  Uncle  Josh.,'  by  the  youngsters  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  'Epitaph  Josh.,'  (from  the  fact  of  his  lying 
like  a  tomb-stone,)  by  the  legal  wags  of  the  vicinity,  is  the  person 
to  whom  I  refer.  One  day,  at  one  of  these  courts,  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  identification  of  an  individual,  to  ascertain  whether, 
at  a  certain  place,  he  had  turned  to  the  ri^bt  or  the  left,  and  as  the 
point  had  arisen  incidentally,  it  was  unavoidable  to  swear  the  only 
individual  present  in  court,  who  was  known  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  that  person  was  'Epitaph  Josh.'    With 
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much  trepidation,  and  after  considerable  consultation  with  his  cli- 
ent, Josh,  was  put  upon  the  stand,  by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiflf^ 
who,  after  the  old  man  had  taken  his  place,  accosted  him  thus  :  *  Well, 
uncle  Josh.,  the  boys  around  here  say  that  you  can't  tell  the  truth  by 
accident ;  but  I  know  you  betteri  don't  I,  old  fellow  1*  'Yes,  Billy, 
you  've  known  the  old  man  top  well,  to  believe  all  the  lies  told  on  him. 
I've  kissed  the  good  Book,  my  son,  and  I'll  tell  the  truth  as  straight 
as  a  shingle.'  '  Go  on,  then,  let  us  hear  all  about  it.'  '  Well,  you 
see,  there  was  a  pretty  smart  shower  of  old  men  at  Joe  White's 
'  entertainment,'  and  we  got  talking  about  old  times,  and  the  like, 
and  after  we  had  taken  a  dram  or  two,  may  be  three,  I  started  up 
the  road,  and  as  I  walked  along  pretty  brisk,  I  saw  a  man  a-head  of 
me,  whom  I  first  took  for  Jim  Sikes,  and  when  1  looked  again,  I  al- 
lowed it  was  Bill  Thompson;  and  so   he  kept  up  the  road' 

*  Stop,  uncle ;  tell  us  now,  you  know  that  road,  don't  you  t'  *  Well 
I  reckon  I  do ;  I  travelled  it  before  you  were  bom  :  I've  walked  it, 
man  and  boy,  these  sixty  years,  and  I've  never  been  a  squirrel's  jump 
from  it ;  there  aint  a  green  shrub,  or  an  old  stump  on  it,  that  I  don't 
know  by  heart.'  *  Very  well,  now  go  on  with  your  story.*  *  And  so 
the  man  kept  up  the  road,  until  he  came  to  the  Forks,  and  when  he 

got  there,  he  took  to  the  right '  'Huzza !     I  said  so,  (exclaimed 

the  enthusiastic  attorney,)  I  said  uncle  Josh,  would  tell  the  truth  when 
it  came  to  the  push ;  the  old  man  is  the  genuine  thing,  after  all :  you 
see,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  he  turned  to  the  right,  it  must  have 
been  Sikes.'  During  this  outbreak  of  feeling,  uncle  Josh,  had  re- 
ceived a  wink  from  the  opposing  counsel,  and  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  proceeded  with  his  evidence.     '  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 

when  he  got  there,  he  turned  to  the  left '  '  Halloo  !  stop  there, 

old  man ;  none  of  you  tricks  upon  travellers ;  you  said,  just  this 
minute,  that  he  took  to  the  right:  *  No,  I  did  n'tJ  '  Yes,  you  did,' 
exclaimed  a  score  of  voices.  '  Well,  children,  don't  croud  the  old 
man  so-;  give  him  time.  Memory  aint  picked  up  like  chips.  So  I 
did  say  the  right ;  your  right,  as  you  stand  to  me,  Billy,  and  my  left, 

as  I  stand  to  you ;  you  know,  ray  son,  there  are  two  rights '  *  Which 

neither  make  one  wrong,  nor  one  left^  you  old  villain  !  Now  listen 
to  me.  The  road  that  leads  up  from  Joe  White's  tavern,  is  straight, 
until  it  comes  to  a  fork  ;  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fork  leads  to 
Jim  Sikes's  house,  and  the  left  hand  side  to  Bill  Thompson's.  Now, 
no  more  of  your  rights  nor  lefts,  but  just  tell  me,  did  the  man  you 
saw,  go  up.  Sikes's  or  Thompson's  road?  That's  the  question  I' 
*I  dis-remember.'  'You  *  dis-remember !'  you  hoary-headed  old 
scoundrel !  Have  you  not  travelled  that  road  all  your  life  1  Have 
you  ever  been  as  far  as  a  squiiTel's  jump  from  it  ?  Do  n't  you  know 
every  green  bush  and  every  old  stump  on  it,  by  heart,  and  yet  you 
can't  tell  which  road  the  man  took,  no  longer  ago  than  last  week  V 

*  No,  Billy,  my  son,  the  old  man  is  no  ctiicken  ;  he  is  getting  old  now. 

I  was  born  in  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  British '  *  Sit  down» 

you  gray-haired  alligator !'  vociferated  the  exasperated  attorney, 
'sit  down.  You  have  perjured  yourself,  from  the  word  'go;'  you 
have  equivocated  from  Dan  to  Beershebjt  ;*  you  have  lied  from  Joe 
White's  tavern  to  the  forks  of  the  road  ;  and  if  the  jury  believe  on© 
word  you  've  said,  they  are  greater  rascals  than  either  you  or  the  jus- 
tice there takes  them  to  be  I' 


r 
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This  is  but  a  homeBpun  sketch  of  a  scene  in  a  Geor^a  justice' 
court ;  but  the  professional  reader,  who  has  practised  in  higher  tribu- 
nals, and  in  other  states,  has  doubtless  often  seen  individuals  of  the 
■ame  class  with  '  Epitaph  Josh.' 


A  T  H  B  w. 


*  TaoMAB  Mathiw,  commoiily  called  Got.  Mayhew,  at  th«  af«  of  Mronty,  •aoeoodod  ta  Um  Indian 
minioD,  to  the  Taeaut  offlee  of  hit  eon,  who  had  perUhed  at  twenty-eight,  on  a  voyage  home  to 
England,  and  continued  unwearied  in  hie  minittry  tweoty-three  yean,  having  to  walk  nearly  twenty 
mites  to  reach  the  Indian  vdlage,  and  concluding  hie  life  and  labors  together,  aged  ninety-threo 
yoan.'  Amieicam  HisToay. 

Sprxmq's  silvery  clouds  were  floating  light  and  fair, 
And  *  breathed  in  music*  were  the  blue-bird's  tows, 

And  scarlet  flowers  burst  forth  in  sunny  air, 
Hanging  with  coral  keys  the  maple's  boughs, 

And  from  its  dusky  cell  blithe  winged  the  golden  bee^ 

And  blossomed  on  the  sod  the  low  anemone. 

And  through  the  passes  of  the  forest  green, 

And  throng  of  columns  in  the  wastes  of  pine, 
An  ancient  man,  with  stWer  hair,  was  seen, 

His  pathway  tracine,  in  no  devious Unei 
Whom  brake  and  thicket  isll  in  vain  withstood, 
And  labyrinth  untrod,  of  mazy  underwood. 

But  sweeter  melody  than  blue^bird'a  lav, 

In  these  lone  places  o'er  his  rpirit  stole, 
Low,  filial  tones,  from  earth  scarce  passed  awav. 

Still  echoed  through  the  chambers  of  his  soul, 
And  in  the  ditn  creen  woods,  around  him  seemed  to  bo 
A  voice  for  ever  hushed,  beneath  the  billowy 


And  sound  of  parted  feet  to  him  seemed  nigh. 
All  chance  cnords  struck  of  memory's  golden  lyre^ 

For  never  more  beneath  the  arching  sky. 
Might,  as  they  walked,  commune  the  son  and  sire; 

Nor  on  the  green-sward  more,  beloved  foot-prints  appear, 

Where  now  ne  could  bat  uack  fleet  moccaan  or  deer. 

Alas  for  him !  the  wave  should  bresk  and  fall 
Cresting  and  dashing  o'er  voung  heart  and  orow. 

O'er  raven  locks,  deep  unto  deep  should  call, 
And  low  his  hoary  head  in  anguish  bow ; 

Yet  had  the  livine  sire  been  first  recalled  aDov& 

What  lesson  had  been  lost  of  patient  giief  and  Ipve  I 

For  o'er  the  green  glades  played  the  summer  breeM^ 
That  into  nfe  and  bloom  the  wild  rose  woke } 

And  clapped  their  hands  the  multitude  of  treea^ 
The  mountain-ash,  the  svcamore,  and  oak. 

With  interwoven  boughs  o  ershadowing  the  sod. 

Where,  lonely  and  bereavedf  the  misaionary  trod. 

And  autumn  woods  vrere  tinctured  like  the  sky, 

As  o'er  the  earth  its  sunset  glory  falls^ 
And  through  the  wilds  the  wanderer  still  passed  by  i 

Winter  with  crystal  paved  the  forest  halls. 
His  sceptre  dropping  gems  where  summer  llowen  had  ipnuif  i 
And  to  the  pilgnin's  stafi'the  ice  ooyielding  mof. 
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Patient  be  toiled,  and  to  the  red  man  bore, 

In  low  bark  hut,  on  banks  of  sunny  stream^ 
'  Sweet  words  of  iifo**  —  of  life,  to  die  no  more, 

Of  heaven,  unpictured  in  the  brightest  dream ; 
And  praise  rose  up  to  Grod,  in  ancient  forests  dim, 
In  accents  wild  and  sweet,  of  holy  psalm  or  hymn. 

As  danced  the  seasons  in  their  ceaseless  round, 

The  forest  babe  became  a  warrior  bold, 
Quivered  and  plumed,  forchasi^  or  war-path  bound, 

Ere  life's  last  ebbing  sands  the  traveller  told. 
Or  braved  the  wintry  winds,  he  should  not  know  return, 
And  at  the  fount  was  broke  the  undimmed  golden  urn. 

On  thy  brief  scroll  of  history  enrolled, 

Undying  names,  my  native  land !  we  trace; 
And  in  the  archives  of  the  heart  we  fold 

The  records  of  our  fathers'  glorious  race. 
With  Mayhcw's  deeds  inscribed,  of  purest  Christian  fame. 
That  beautiful  in  meekness  wrought,  our  love  and  reverence  claim. 

BMton,  OcUb^r,  1836.  i» 


A    REPLY 

TO  THB  ATTACK  CM  Nft  WALTES  tCOTT,  IK  TBB  KMICKCaSOCKia  FOE  OCTOIIB. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  sound  principle  of  retributive  justice, 
that  an  individual  who  fails  Jidly  to  substantiate  such  charges  of  cri- 
minality as  he  voluntarily  prefers  and  perseveringly  argues  against 
another,  must  be  content  to  endure  the  penalty  which  he  sought  to 
inflict.  It  is  our  purpose  to  show  whether  the  writer  of  the  review, 
above  cited,  stands  in  this  predicament. 

We  premise  one  thing  only  —  which  we  do  in  contradiction  of 
this  writer's  assumption,  and  in  exposure  of  the  essential  defect  of 
his  whole  argument  —  that  the  every -day  life  (comprising  the  unpre- 
meditated thoughts,  words,  and  deeds)  of  the  purest  uninspired  man 
that  ever  lived,  cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  moral  scrutiny  which  boasts 
nothing  short  of  perfection  as  its  standard  ;  and,  hence,  that  a  man 
'  found  wanting'  under  such  microscopic  investigation,  is  not  to  be 
successfully  denounced  as  radically  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of 
honesty,  by  a  fellow  man  who  is  necessarily  liable,  on  the  same  ground, 
to  the  same  denunciation. 

We  quote,  in  the  first  place,  the  writer's  view  of  the  moral  obliea- 
tion  under  which  he  has  felt  compelled  to  review  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Scott : 

*It  is  tme,  Mr.  Lockhart  appears  to  have  a  lively  consciousness  that  Scott  could  and 
did  sometimes  grievously  err;  but  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  testimonv,  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  his  case,  he  claims  for  his  father-in-law  a  character  for  worth  and  probity, 
that  18  utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  own  facts.  This  circumstance  constitutes  the 
predominant  moral  defect  of  the  book ;  for  when  such  a  conclusion  is  audaciously 
drawn  from  such  premises,  the  world  sustaining,  or  quietly  submitting  to,  the  justness 
of  the  former,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  nnd  the  young  and  inexperienced  fol- 
lowing  in  footsteps  that  are  made  to  appear  hallowed.  We  think  it  time  that  the 
voice  of  truth  should  be  heard,  in  this  matter;  that  those  old  and  venerable  principles 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  ua  from  God  himself,  should  be  fearlesslv  applied ; 
and  that  public  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  really  distinctive  traits  of  Scott,  in 

*  Ddaware  phrsM. 
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order  that  public  opinion  may  settle  down  in  deeistons  that  are  neither  deluaive  nor 
danseroua.  The  limita  of  a  monthly  periodical  will  not  allow  full  justice  to  be  done 
to  tne  subject,  but  we  may  have  space  enoueh  to  set  inquiry  on  foot,  and  to  giva 
some  check  to  the  progress  of  fallacies  and  fiilsehoods.' 

Here  is  a  pretty  distinct  recogoition  of  the  moral  obligation  which 
rests  upon  mankind  for  the  observance  of  truth ;  and  no  very  indis- 
tinct intimation  of  the  proper  penalty  which  awaits  the  disregard  of 
it.  Here  is  also  a  pretty  definite  assertion  that  the  character  of  Scott, 
as  delineated  by  Lockhart,  is  stained  with  fallacies  and  falsehoods. 

We  quote  again,  to  show,  in  his  own  language,  some  farther  reasons 
of  our  critic  for  reyiewing,  and  also  his  general  statement  of  the 
defects  of  Scott's  character. 

'  Some  who  are  entirely  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  our  opinions,  may 
feel  a  wish  to  inquire  into  the  cui  bono  of  the  exposures*  we  are  about  to  make ;  for  the 
admiration  of  Scott's  talents  is  so  general  and  profound,  that  the  imagination,  in  such 
instances,  prefers  to  cherifh  a  delusion  in  jprefierencet  to  giving  up  one  of  its  own  most 
pleasing  pictures.  The  answer  is  not  dimcult  to  find,  in  the  first  place  the  failings, 
not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  been  paraded  before  the  world,  in 
a  way  that  really  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  principles ;  andi  in  their  very  teeth,  we  are 
called  on  to  venerate  a  name  that,  in  a  moral  sense,  owes  its  extraordinary  exaltation 
lo  some  of  the  moat  barefaced  violations  of  the  laws  of  rectitude,  that  ever  mstinguisbed 
the  charlatanism  of  literature.  We  think  it  time  that  some  one  should  step  forward  in 
defence  of  truth,  in  the  next  place,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  venerable  axiom  of  *M/  nUi  bene,  dt  mortuisyt  since  he  commanded  that  his  per- 
sonal history  should  be  published,  and  designated  hia  biographer.  A  man  haa  a  peifect 
right  to  order  his  life  to  be  given  to  the  world,  certainly,  out  after  thus  openly  courdng 
investigation,  no  one  can  claim  in  his  behalf,  that  he  is  to  be  protected  against  just  criti- 
cism, by  the  grav&  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  more ;  he  transmitted  matenals  to  his  biog- 
rapher, for  this  very  work,  and  materials  that  reflect  injuriously,  and  in  many  instances 
unjustly,  on  third  persons;  materials,  too,  that  he  knew  would  be  published  after  he 
himself  was  removed  from  earthly  responsibility;  and  least  of  all  can  it  be  said,  that 
they  who  have  been  injured  by  the  strictures  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  this  reprehensible 
manner,  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  show  their  want  of  value.  The  very  fact  of  desig- 
nating a  biographer,  unless  m  extraordinary  instances,  infers  something  very  like  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  as  it  is  usually  placing  one  who  should  possess  the  impartiality 
of  a  judge,  in  the  position  of  an  advocate,  and  leaves  but  faint  hopes  of  a  frank  and 
ftir  exhibition  of  the  truth.  Nor  does  this  cover  all  our  objections.  Mr.  Lockhart,  as 
we  shall  soon,  and  wo  think,  unanswerably  show,  was  one  of  the  last  men  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  selected  for  this  ofSice,  bv  his  antecedents,  bis  long  c(  nnec- 
lion  with  a  periodical  that  was  conceived,  and  which  has  been  continued,  in  fraud  i  cir- 
cumstances that  no  person,  according  to  his  own  admisnonMt  knew  better  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  disqualify  him  for  the  task,  since  a  man  can  no  more  maintain 
a  connection  with  a  publication  like  the  Quarterlv  Review,  which  is  notoriously  devo- 
ted to  profligate  political  partisan  ship,  reckless  alike  of  trntfa  and  decency,  and  hope  to 
{)reserve  the  moral  tone  of  his  mint),  than  a  woman  can  frequent  the  aociety  of  the 
icentious,  aud  think  to  escape  pollution.  We  are  not  now  following  the  loose  example 
of  the  periodical  we  have  roenttoued,  by  dealing  in  unmeaning  and  frothy  epithets,  but 
that  which  we  assert,  we  shall  prove ;  and  as  our  present  object  is  connected  with  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  do  it  in  the  simple  man- 
ner that  best  advances  both.  There  is  one  more  reason  to  be  offered,  why  we  think 
Sir  Waller  Scott,  in  this  matter,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  no  other  considerations  than 
those  of  abstract  justice,  and  that  is  his  Diary.  In  this  Diary  he  comments  freely  and 
loosely  on  others,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  has  sworn  never  to  eraae  a  line  that  had 
once  been  written  in  itl  We  have  even  a  right  to  infer,  from  the  text  and  context,  that 
some  of  these  entries  were  made  when  hia  mind  was  not  exsctly  in  a  fit  condition  to 
comment  on  others,  snd  we  find  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Diary  itaelf,  that  he  looked 
forward  to  its  future  publication.' 


*  What  doM  he  memn  by  tatowttrn^  wh«n  he  U  merely  treeciof  of /a«f«  «lreaAr^«MM*erf  9 
f  PrtftrB  it  m  frtttrtwtt  I  We  trust  that  the  man  etipmkU  of  that  aeuteDce,  will  never  preeusM  Co 
criticise  the  aifU  of  another. 

tOor  critic*B  attempti  at  Latin,  remind  one  of  *  the  Hero*  of  M^or  Jack**  celebrated  Letters. 
QMWk  tke  brave  old  Gin^ral.  *£  Plmribiu  Vmmy  my  ft-iends,  and  §imt  fM  new.*  80  our  critic, '  CW 
bon0f  and  IHl  miti  ft«ac  d€  aiortaM.*  Now,  cui  borne  ia  very  goad  latin,  thourh  onr  critic  do  n't  haow 
how  to  iiM  it:  but  IfU  nisi,  etc.,  which  ho  largrely  calls  a  *Tenerabln  axiom,'  is  as  blundering  a  specimea 
of  latinily  aa  one  profpseinf  Co  be  a  $ekoUr  could  well  introduce :  Airtherraore,  (to  be  very  nice)  by 
snyina  *  the  axiom  •/  Nil  nisi,'  he  traBsforas  his  latia  pArsM  into  a  latia  mUktr,  sad  deprivea  «■ 
^liray  «f  the  *  aziosk' 
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This  quotation  is  long  and  discursive;  but,  in  pursuance  of  our 
plan  of  meeting  our  critic  on  his  oton  ground^  we  must  needs  follow 
him  in  order,  and  reply  to  his  points  in  detail.  We  may  begin  with 
the  third  sentence,  commencing  *  In  the  first  place,'  etc.  This  sen- 
tence embraces  two  material  po^titions ;  but  they  are  both  simple  as- 
sertions, and  are  both  faUe,  The  failings  of  Scott  have  not  been 
paraded  before  the  world,  in  the  manner  stated,  nor  is  the  exaltation 
of  Scott's  name  owing  to  any  barefaced  violation  of  the  laws  of  rec- 
titude—  so  far  as  appears  from  the 'Life/  or  this  critic's  review 
of  it 

*  In  the  next  place,'  etc. ;  the  sequUury  here,  is  very  far  from  logi- 
cally justifying  severe  criticism  on  Scott's  memory :  but  as,  in  the 
next  sentence,  he  (rather  incidentally)  speaks  of  just  criticism,  we 
will  put  the  two  together,  and  let  them  pass. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  more,'  etc.,  the  former  of  these  two  assertions 
requires  specification  and  proof —  and  proof  other  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Messrs.  Ballantynes,  since  that  was  pub- 
lished <zfter  the  review  was  written  :  the  latter, '  least  of  all  can  it  be 
said,'  etc.,  is  a  mere  truism  ;  yet  our  critic  has  managed  to  make  it 
ansv^r  the  purpose  of  a  falsehood ;  for  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  one 
of  the  injured  —  he  doubtless  is  fu>t  one  of  the  injured  —  but,  never- 
theless, he  lays  this  down  as  a  reason  why  he  is  entitled  to  make 
what  he  calls  the  following  '  exposures.' 

'  The  fact  of  designating  a  biographer  infers  a  fraud'  —  perhaps  it 
does ;  doubt  it,  though  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  a  fraud  ;  and  mere  in- 
ference wont  suffice  to  destroy  a  well-established  reputation.  We 
would  fain  hope  that  our  critic  may  never  be  guilty  of  a  worse  action 
than  designating  his  biographer.  Here,  again,  we  except  to  his  #e- 
quitur :  we  by  no  means  assent  to  the  position,  that  the  designation 
necessarily  is  a  disqualification  of  the  party  selected.  Besides,  Mr. 
Lockhart  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  last  person  Scott  should 
have  selected ;  this  opinion,  together  with  the  proofs  to  substan- 
tiate it,  are  matters  between  Lockhart  and  his  critic  ;  but  that  Scott 
tDilfuUy  erred  in  the  selection,  and  by  such  error  has  brought  his 
moral  rectitude  into  discredit,  (for  even  to  this  monstrous  extent  does 
our  critic's  assumption  reach,)  this  we  most  emphatically  deny,  and 
will  proceed  to  disprove.  Our  critic's  argument  (or,  as  we  have 
seen  it  announced,  since  we  commenced  this  article,  Mr.  Cooper's 
argument)  is  this.  i.  Sir  Walter  knew  and  admitted  that  the  Quar- 
terly Review  was  conceived  and  continued  in  fraud:  ii.,  he  was 
bound  to  know  that  a  periodical  thus  notoriously  devoted  to  profligate 
political  partisanship,  reckless  alike  of  truth  and  decency,  must  needs 
corrupt  its  editor  :  yet  iii.,  he  appoints  this  same  editor  to  write  his 
memoirs,  knowing  that  he  is  thereby  endorsing,  as  it  were,  the  yet 
unwritten  falsehoods  of  his  biographer  to  deceive  and  mislead  poste- 
rity:  ergo,  he  is  guilty;  as  principal,  of  all  the  misrepresentation,  abuse, 
etc.  etc,  which  his  Life,  now  printed,  contains.  Of  course  this  argu- 
ment rests  I.,  on  the  truth  of  the  assertion  touching  Sir  Walter's  ad- 
missions :  II.,  on  the  truth  of  the  assertion  as  to  the  despicable  cha- 
racter of  the  Quarterly ;  and  iii.,  on  the  truth  as  well  as  the  justice  of 
the  corollaries  from  these  two  propositions.  Now  to  consider  them 
in  leyane  order,  we  would  leave  tha  thirdly  to  th^  reader's  owa 
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judgment,  after  the  other  matters  are  fairly  and  fully  considered. 
The  secondly  is  a  simple,  hare  assertion,  unsustained  hy  any  thing, 
unless,  perhaps,  Mr.  C.'s  private  opinion  ;  and  it  would  he  idle  to 
estimate  its  worth,  as  such.  The  Jirst  position,  as  to  Sir  Walter's  ad- 
missions, requires  a  more  formal  answer:  not  hecause  it  is  any 
nearer  to  truth  than  the  others,  hut  hecause  the  critic  has  strained 
every  power  of  his  intellect  to  prove  this  ;  and  has  thereby  given  a 
somewhat  illustrious  specimen  of  his  argumentative  power.  Before 
taking  this  up,  however,  we  will  finish  our  long  quotation. 

Mr.  C.  takes  the  trouble  to  assure  the  reader  that  Scott  is  entitled 
to  no  other  consideration  than  abstract  justice ;  a  trouble  which  we 
think  he  might  as  well  have  spared  himself,  inasmuch  as  the  matter 
is  quite  undisputed  ;  he  also  says  he  has  a  right  to  infer  that  Scott 
sometimes  wrote  in  his  diary  when  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
comment  on  others  —  a  right  which  we  deny ;  and  a  remark  which 
we  consider  to  be  in  the  last  degree  gratuitous  and  insulting. 

That  we  may  take  up  Mr.  C.*s  points  in  the  same  order  as  he  pre- 
sents them,  we  shall  consider  one  thing  more,  before  we  come  to 
Scott's  admissions  about  the  Quarterly. 

The  reader  will  find  on  page  350-51  of  the  October  number  of 
this  Magazine,  a  dissertation  on  letters  of  introduction  :  we  cannot 
quote  it,  for  we  shall  want  the  room  it  would  occupy.  The  gist  of 
the  matter  is  this.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  being  constantly  applied  to 
for  letters  to  Sir  Walter,  often  found  himself  in  the  predicament 
where  thousands  of  less  conspicuous  men  have  been  placed :  viz., 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  letter  to  some  one  in  himself,  perhaps,  un- 
exceptionable, but  on  whom,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  either  he  or 
his  brother  was  disposed  to  confer  limited  attention.  As  it  was  not 
admissible  to  refuse  the  letter,  and  as  a  letter  so  worded  as  to  call 
for  limited  civility  only,  would  necessarily  offend  the  applicant,  it 
seemed  to  be  indispensable  that  some  private  mark  should  be  adopted, 
by  means  of  which  Thomas  could  avoid  the  offence,  and  Sir  Walter,  at 
the  same  time,  could  discriminate  between  his  guests.  The  latter, 
therefore,  requests  the  former  to  sign  such  letters,  short,  T.  Scott,  in- 
stead of  Thomas  Scott.  We  think  that  the  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  Scott's  situation,  and 
the  absolute  necessityhe  was  under  of  limiting  his  civilities  somewhere^ 
unless  he  were  really  to  give  up  every  other  vocation,  and  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  entertainment  of  company.  Mr.  C,  however, 
thinks  differently.  He  thinks  that'  a  little  bootless  civility*  might  easily 
be  rendered  to  all :  which  opinion,  if  made  applicable  to  AucniTii  guests, 
instead  of  other  people's,  would  certainly  evince  a  very  hospitable 
disposition.  But,  letting  that  pass,  he  says :  '  How  easy  would  it 
have  been  for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  to  have  given  a  letter  generally  and 
simply  expressed,  which  should  mean  what  it  said,  and  which  should 
not  impose  any  great  trouble  on  his  brother ;  but  this  might  have 
lost  the  parties  a  supporter !'  We  do  not  well  understand  what  he 
means  by  a  supporter  ;  but  we  think  it  rather  hard  that  the  Messrs. 
Scotts  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  judging  of  their  own  affairs,  without 
being  subjected  to  such  an  impertinent^tii^  as  this.  But  this  is  not 
all,  quoth  Mr.  Cooper.  This  private  mark  is  not  honest  It  is  de- 
ception.   A  man  who  will  do  this,  would  not  hesitate  to  lie  on  other 
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occasions.  Nay,  the  mere  reader  who  is  not  shocked  at  such  moral 
turpitude  the  moment  he  hears  of  it,  is  wanting  in  the  very  elements  of 
honesty.  '  If/  continueth  he,  '  the  marks  do  not  contradict  the  words 
of  the  letter,  they  are  clearly  unnecessary ;  if  they  do  contradict  the 
words  of  the  letter,  they  become  a  deliberate  falsehood  :'  in  other 
^ords,  no  cat  has  two  tails ;  every  cat  has  one  tail  more  than  no  cat ; 
ergo,  every  cat  has  three  tails. 

With  a  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Mirror,  who  in  a  recently 
published  article  has  anticipated  some  of  our  remarks  on  this  and 
other  points,  we  consider  '  the  dishonesty  of  the  private  mark  as 
mere  twaddle,^  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Cooper  wiU  have  it  a  lie,  and 
thereupon  will  consider  Sir  Walter  a  dishonest  man,  we  will  perhaps, 
by  anci  by,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  admit  both  his  premises  and 
bis  conclusion,  and  apply  them,  too,  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  alto- 
gether  gratifying  to  him. 

We  come,  now,  to  Scott's  admissions  about  the  Quarterly.  Our 
critic  thus  introduces  the  subject : 

*  Were  we  to  select  any  one  letter  of  Scott's,  amonff  all  those  published  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  aa  completely  illustrative  of  the  man,  we  shoum  take  that  to  Mr.  Gitibrd,  on  the 
Bubject  of  establishing;  the  Quarterly  Review.  Its  length  prevents  our  extracting  it 
entire;  but  it  will  be  round  on  page  328,  vol.  i.,  and  we  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  to 
turn  to  it  himself,  and  to  peruse  it  with  care.  This  letter  is  Scott,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end ;  bein^  full  of  talents,  worldly  prudence,  management,  false  principles, 
insincerity,  mystification,  and  moral  fraud.  The  prqfesaed  object  in  establishing  the 
Review,  was  to  set  up  another  tribunal  of  taste,  sound  principles,  and  just  criticism  in 
literature.  This  was  what  the  world  had  a  perfect  right  to  expect,  and  a  perfect  right 
to  insist  on.  Any  deliberate  or  premeditated  departure  from  such  a  plan,  was  inherently 
a  fraud ;  a  wrouz  done  to  the  laws  of  truth  ana  justice,  and  consequently  a  violation  of 
the  standards  of  morality.*  Any  advantage  obtained  to  a  collateral  and  unavowed 
object,  was  an  advantage  obtained  under  false  pretences.  Now  we  learn  by  this  letter, 
the  deep-laid  scheme  of  deception  that  was  practised  on  the  public,  the  wily  and  unjus- 
tifiable manner  in  which  the  real  ends  were  to  be  obtained,  in  gradually  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  by  concealing  the  true  object,  until  in  possession  of  the  public 
ear  bv  a  course  of  upright  reviewing,  the  periodical  might  turn  its  batteries  on  those  it 
was  designed  to  injure.  * 

It  seems  that  our  critic  could  not  quote  Scott's  letter  entire,  be- 
cause of  its  length :  this  is  true  enough.  But  his  implication  that  it 
would  have  served  his  purpose  to  quote  it  entire,  is  not  true  enough, 
as  we  will  presently  show.  We  will  first  quote  from  the  letter  every 
line  which,  according  to  Mr.  C.'s  notions  of  criticism  (and  they  are 
radical  enough),  can  —  together  with  many  which  cannot  —  be  so 
tortured  as  to  warrant  his  strictures  : 

'  There  is  one  opportunity  possessed  by  you  in  a  partfcular  degree— that  of  access  to 
the  best  iwuroes  of  poUtical  information.  It  would  not,  certainly,  be  advisable  that  the 
work  should  assume,  especially  at  the  outset,  a  professed  political  character.  On  the 
contrary,  the  articles  on  science  and  miscellaneous  literature  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
quality  aa  might  fairly  challenge  competition  with  the  best  of  our  contemporaries.  But 
as  the  real  reason  of  instituting  the  publication  is  the  disgusting  and  deleterious  doctrine 
with  which  the  most  popular  of  our  Review's  disgraces  its  pases,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider how  this  warfare  should  be  managed.  On  this  ground,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  from  those  who  have  the  power  of  assisting  us,  that  they  should  on  topics  of 
great  national  interest  furnish  the  reviewers,  througn  the  medium  of  their  editor,  with 
accurate  views  of  points  of  fact,  so  far  as  they  are  fit  to  be  made  public.  This  is  the 
most  delicate,  and  yet  most  essential  part  of  our  scheme.  On  the  one  hand  il  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  underatood  that  we  are  to  be  held  down  to  advocate  upon  all  occaatons 

*  'Studarda  of  normlity  ;'  thla,  beiof  f»  tk*  pimrmt,  la  probably  lateaded  to  refer  to  tbo  booaat 
man'a  aUudard  for  one,  aiiid  tho  rogiie'a  for  tho  othar. 
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the  cause  of  adrainietratioo.  Such  a  dereliction  of  independence  would  render  us  en- 
tirely useless  for  the  purpose  we  mean  to  serve.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  ren- 
der the  work  more  interesting  than  the  public  learning,  not  from  any  vaunt  of  ours,  but 
from  their  own  obsecvation,  that  we  have  access  tu  early  and  accurate  information  in 
point  of  Dae l' 

«  •  #  •  «  « 

'  At  the  same  time,  as  I  before  hinted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  respect  of 
the  public  by  impartial  disquisition;  and  1  would  not  have  it  said,  as  may  usually  be 
predicated  of  other  Reviews,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  critic  were  less  determined  by 
the  value  of  the  work,  than  by  the  purpose  it  was  written  to  serve.  If  a  weak  brother 
will  unadvisedly  put  forth  his  hand  to  support  even  the  ark  of  the  constitution,  I  would 
expose  his  areumenis,  thouffh  I  might  approve  of  his  intention  and  of  his  conclusions. 
I  should  ihiiik  an  open  and  express  declaration  of  political  tenets,  or  of  opposition  to 
works  of  a  contrary  tendency,  oufht  for  the  same  reason  to  be  avoided.  I  think,  from 
the  little  observation  I  have  made,  that  the  whigs  suffer  most  deeply  from  cool,  sar- 
castic reasoning  and  occasional  ridicule.  Having  lon^  had  a  sort  of  command  of  the 
press,  from  the  neglect  of  all  literary  assistance  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought  their 
good  cause  should  fight  its  own  battle,  they  are  apt  to  feel  with  great  acuteness  any 
assault  in  that  quarter ;  and  having  been  long  accufiicmed  to  pu^li,  have  in  some  decree 
lost  the  power  to  parry.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  long  before  they  make  some  violent 
retort,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  come  through  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
We  might  then  come  into  close  combat  with  a  much  better  grace  than  if  we  had  thrown 
down  a  formal  defiance.' 

Now,  iefying  our  critic  to  point  out  a  line  not  here  quoted  from 
Scott's  letter,  which  will  justify  a  syllable  of  his  insinuation,  assertion, 
or  argument,  against  that  letter  or  its  writer,  we  here  subjoin  his 
farther  remarks  upon  it,  in  which  he,  too,  quotes,  and  garnishes  his 
extracts  with  sundry  italics  and  small  capitals : 

^ '  It  was  alleged  that  the  Edinburgh  had  embarked  in  politics,  abusing  its  profes- 
sions also,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  its  influence  by  a  similar  publica- 
tion. The  fair  and  honest  course  would  have  been,  to  assail  the  political  opinions  of 
the  Ekiinburgh  directly,  trusting  to  reason  and  facts  for  aucoess;  and  so  Scott  tacitly 
admits  himself,  for  he  censures  the  fraud  of  the  Edinburgh  loudly,  and  certainly  he 
could  not  have  believed  that  any  fault  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  could  justify  a  fault  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  We  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  letter  itself:  to 
peruse  it  with  care ;  to  reflect  on  what  the  governing  motive  of  one  concerned  in 
establishing  such  a  work  ought  to  be;  to  see  what  that  avowed  by  Scott  actually 
was ',  and  we  leave  the  result  to  his  own  judgment  In  order,  however,  to  point  out 
how  deep-laid  was  the  fraud,we  make  a  few  extracts,  ourselves:  '  U  xcould  not-  eer" 
Utinly  be  advistUfU  that  the  work  sJitmld  assume ^  especially  at  the  outset^  a  professed 
political  character.  On  the  contrary^  the  articles  on  science  and  miscellaneous  liiera- 
ture  ought  to  Ife  of  such  a  quality,  as  mi^ht  fairly  challetige  competition  with  thi 
best  of  our  contemporaries.    But  as  thb  real  rrason  of  instituting  the  publi* 

CATION,    IS  THE     DISGCSTING    AND     DELETERIOUS    DOCTRINES,   WITH    WHICH    THE    MOST 
POPULAR   OF  OUR  REVIEWS    DISGRACES    ITS  PAGES,   IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  CONSIDER  HOW 

Tins  WARFARE  SHALL  BE  MANAGED.'  '  At  the  ssmc  time,  Rs  I  before  hinted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public  by  impartial  disquisUionf  and  I 
would  not  have  it  said,  as  may  usually  be  predicated  of  other  reviews,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  critic  were  less  determined  by  the  value  of  the  work,  than  by  the  pur- 
poses it  was  writen  to  serve.'  '  I  should  think,  an  open  and  express  declaration  ofpoliti* 
cat  tenets^  or  of  opposition  to  works  of  a  contrary  t-endency,  ought^  for  the  mmm  reason^ 
to  be  avoided*.  Of  the  deep  deception  proposed  in  this  letter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Giflford,  as  well  as  of  Scott,  when,  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  Review  being  in  discussion  between  them,  the  latter  gravely 
reminds  the  former,  tnat '  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public 
by  impartial  disquisition*^'  meaning,  only,  (o6,  as  we  shall  unanswerably  show, 
presently,  until  the  public  confidence  was  obtained  1  It  strikes  us  very  much  as  if 
two  well-dressed  fellows  should  go  out  into  the  world,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  would  be  on  their  good  behaviour  until  they  got  into  a  set  where  gold  snuff- 
boxes might  reward  their  light-fingered  dexterity. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  our  critic's  quotations  with  our  own, 
that  although  he  could  not  give,  in  his  article,  Scott's  letter  entire,  he 
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did,  nevertheless,  extract  every  line  and  word  therefrom  out  of  which 

he  could 

'  find  or  forg;e  a  fault ;' 

vet,  according  to  his  way  of  telling  the  story,  the  reader  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  bf  this  long  letter  is  one  mass,  one  concatenation, 
of  such  diabolical  mares'  nests  as  those  here  dressed  up  for  him  in 
italics  and  small  capitals. 

We  have  now  nearly  finished  our  quotations  of  Mr.  C.'s  proofs  of 
Scott's  admissions,  etc.,  and  we  will  hurry  through  the  remainder, after 
a  few  indispensable  comments  on  the  preceding  long  extract. 

'  The  fair  and  honest  course  would  have  been,'  etc.,  what  the  critic 
suggests  here  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  fair  and  honest  course  : 
but  that  such  was  ike  only  fair  and  honest  course,  is  a  matter  resting 
on  his  simple  assertion,  and  nothing  else :  but,  he  says,  Scott  tacitly 
{idmiU  that  this  was  the  only  fair  and  honest  course.  Scott  does  no 
such  thing.  The  reader  may  look  at  the  extract,  and  judge  hetween 
us.  Scott's  censuring  the  Edinburgh  was  nothing  approaching  to 
such  an  admission,  unless  he  himself  did  that  for  which  the  Edin- 
burgh was  censured  —  and  there,  to  be  sure,  is  the  point  at  issue :  but 
we  shall  not  allow  Mr.  Cooper  to  beg  the  question  after  this  fashion  : 
he  must  ^ove  it. 

'  We  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  reader,'  etc.  So  do  we.  We 
wish  he  would  '  reflect  on  what  the  governing  motive  of  one  con- 
cerned in  establishing  such  a  work  ought  to  be ;  to  see  what  that 
avowed  by  Scott  actually  was ;'  and,  with  entire  confidence  as  to 
what  his  decision  will  be,  '  we  leave  the  result  to  his  own  judgment.' 

As  to  the  italics  and  capitals  —  we  have  read  them  over  three  or 
four  times  ;  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  much 
argument  in  them,  because  the  printer  can  dress  up  any  thing  else  in 
the  same  way.  The  sentences  themselves  do  not  strike  us  with  any 
more  force,  either  for  or  against  Scott,  than  they  did  and  do  in  ordi- 
nary type  :  and,  indeed,  we  candidly  confess  that,  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, the  mischief  in  them  is  so  effectually  disguised,  that  we  cannot 
see  it  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  C.'s  typographical  illumination. 

'Of  the  deep  deception  proposed  in  this  letter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak ;'  here,  again,  we  exactly  coincide  with  our  critic :  but  we 
can't  easily  reconcile  his  paradox  of  being  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  speak  so  very  much  on  a  subject '  of  which,'  he  avers, '  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak'  at  all. 

'  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  GiSbrd,  as  well  as  of  Scott* 
when  the  latter  gravely  reminds  the  former,  that  *  it  vnll  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public  by  impartial  disquisitions  V  '  We 
can  tell  Mr.  Cooper  one  thing :  he  can  think  what  he  pleases  about 
Mr.  Giffbrd ;  but  if  that  matchless  critic  were  alive,  his  better  part 
of  valor  would  be  to  say  as  little  as  possible ;  especially,  unless  be 
could  bring  an  accusation  which,  unlike  the  foregoing^  implied  some- 
thing to  his  dis-credXl,  True,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  meaning 
of  that  italicised  line ;  but  somehow  or  other,  his  meanings  and  his 
constructions  seem  all  the  while  to  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  obvi- 
ous, common-sense,  honest  interpretations :  of  which  perversions* 
however,  (to  quote  his  own  words  in  another  place,)  'we  should  think 
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the  better,  (i.e.  the  less  unfavorably,)  if  we  could  find  a  single  instance 
in  which  they  have  not  been  practised  for  his  own  purposes.' 

We  proceed  with  his  proofs.  After  a  graceful  digression,  to  show 
the  hypocrisy  of  Scott's  political  creed,  and  to  show,  also,  how  he 
had  iold  hinudf  to  the  royal  family,  he  says  : 

'  But  to  return  to  the  history  of  this  review,  as  it  is  connected  with  Scott.  Bad  as 
were  the  motiTes  avowed,  and  unjustifiable  as  was  the  proposed  mode  of  proceedings, 
It  seems  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel^  and  thai  Scott  deceived  GifTord,  as  ne 
wished  Gifford  to  deceiTe  the  public.  It  is  altogether  a  curious  and  melancholy 
specimen  of  profound  deception,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  naively  qualifies  by  the  word 
frankness !'  in  a  letter  to  nis  brother  Thomas,  page  333,  vol.  i.^  Scott  draws  aside 
the  veil,  and  we  find  the  real  reason  of  his  agency  in  establishing  the  Gluarterly, 
which  appears  to  have  been  entirely,  or,  in  a  great  measure,  at  least^  personal.  In 
urgine  bis  brother  to  contribute,  he  says:  *  He  (Gifford)  made  it  a  stipulation,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  which  I  am,  for  many  reasfms^  nothing  loth.'  *  Constable,  or  rather  that 
bear  his  partner, (who  published  the  Edinburgh,)  has  behaved  to  me  of  late  not  Tery 
ciTilly,  and  I  owe  Jeffrey  a  flap  with  a  fox-tail,  on  account  of  his  review  of 
Marmion  'Jand^lhus  doth  Ike  tehirligig  of  time  bring  mbout  my  revenges.* 

Scott,  he  says,  deceived  Gifford  :  how  %  Why  'he  draws  aside  the 
▼eil,  ( ! )  and  we  find  the  real  reason  of  his  agency  in  establishing  the 
Quarterly,  which  appears  to  have  been  entirely,  or  in  a  great  meoiure^ 
at  least,  (i.  e.,  sort  o'  and  sort  o'  not,)  personal'  '  This  is  much,'  quoth 
Christopher  Sly ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  '  Scott,  for  many  reasons, 
was  notning  loth'  to  assist  Gifford,  as  he  had  promised :  i.  e.,  he  was 
wUing  to  do  what  he  had  promised  to  do :  and  — vox  faucibus  hasit  / — 
having  a  grudge  against  Constable's  partner  and  also  against  Jeffrey, 
(who  were  connected  with  the  Edinburgh,)  he  thus  gets  his  revenge ! 
We  must  acknowledge,  this  time,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  our 
critic's  indignation. 

Once  aeain,  Mr.  C.  quotes  from  another  letter  Scott's  admission 
that,  in  criticising  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  he  reviewed  it  favorably  e 
i.  e.,  he  '  slurred  over  the  absurdities  and  enlarged  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  work.'  Now  Mr.  C,  of  all  the  men  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  should  be  the  very  last  to  complain  of  the  criticism  which  '  slurs 
over  absurdities  and  enlarges  upon  beauties;'  but  waiving  the  ad 
hominein,  let  us  see  what  he  says  about  Scott's  admission : 

'  All  this  was  worthy  of  a  Grub-street  hack.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  the  utter 
want  of  principle,  which  palms  off  on  the  public  dishonest  reviewing ;  and  then  fol- 
lows the  miserable  salvo  lor  his  own  talents,  by  declaring  what  he  tpcmld  have  done, 
bad  not  the  unjustifiable  course  he  actually  took,  been  part  of  the  system.' 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  a  critic,  anonymously  reviewing  the  poem  of 
a  friend,  ventures  to  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  beauties,  and  omits 
saying  what  he  thinks  of  the  faults,  he  evinces  '  an  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple,' It  is  by  precisely  such  argument  as  this,  that,  from  the  hegin- 
niug  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Cooper's  review,  Scott's  moral  character  is 
denounced. 

But, '  he  then  declares  what  he  would  have  done,  had  not  the  tm- 
jusiifiahle  course  he  took  been  part  of  the  system.*  Our  critic's  manner 
of  stating  this,  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  what  we  have  here 
italicised,  is  a  part  of  Scott's  own  words :  and  therefore  that  Scott 
tacitly  avowed  that  his  course  was  unjustifiable,  and  also  admitted  that 
he  took  that  course  in  conformity  to  a  system,  by  which  he  was 

VOL.  XII.  65 
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governed  :  but  a  more  positive  indirect  falsehood  was  never  com- 
mitted to  paper.  Scott  made  no  such  avowal,  or  admission.  It  is 
our  conscientious  critic,  whose  '  duty  it  was  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  trnthf*  who  makes  them^br  him,  for  the  very  creditable  purpose 
of  making  out  his  case  against  him. 

We  come,  at  last,  to  our  critic's  summing  up  on  Scott's  admission 
that  the  Quarterly  Review  was  conceived  in  fraud : 

'  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Gtuarterly  Review  is  eloquence  itself  on  the  subject 
of  Scott's  motives,  advice,  and  character,  so  far  as  he  was  connected  with  its  estab* 
lishment.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  his  letter  to  Gifibrd,  a  production  every  way 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  probity,  and  still  more  so  of  a  literary  man ;  then  his  reve- 
lations to  Thomas  Scott,  betraying  a  fraud  on  his  brother  in  the  original  fraud,  and 
his  own  precious  confessions  of  the  spirit  in  whicii  he  himself  played  the  reviewer 
in  this  very  periodical,  so  openly  mode,  moreover,  to  a  brother  of  the  craft,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  practice  was  common.' 

The  reader  has  now  the  whole  case  before  him ;  and,  at  least,  it 
is  long  enough.  To  save  hirp  the  trouble  of  referring,  and  to 
bring  together  the  '  two  ends'  of  the  argument,  we  will  remind  him 
that  our  critic's  argument,  or  position,  that  Scott  brought  his  moral 
rectitude  into  discredit  by  the  wilful  error  of  selecting  Lockhart  as 
his  biogrrapher,  falls  to  the  ground  entirely,  unless  t^  is  clearly  estab- 
liahed  that  Scott  knew  and  admitted  that  the  Quarterly  was  conceived 
and  continued  in  fraud.  We  have  given  Mr.  Cooper'»  testimony  on 
this  point  txyii// ;  and  we  have  accompanied  the  same  with  our  own 
remarks,  extracts,  and  illustrationa.  We  leave  the  result  with  the 
reader. 

Our  critic  is  very  acute  and  severe  about  the  omission  of  a  date  in 
one  of  Scott's  letters  to  Ellis  ;  and  he  insinuates  that  Scott  suppressed 
the  date,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  6rst  reviewed  Southey's  poem,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  Southey  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  poem.  On 
this  point  we  remark,  with  all  seriousness,  that  the  insinuation  is 
gratuitous  :  there  is  no  ground,  on  the  face  of  the  transaction,  as  re- 
presenlad.by  the  critic  himself,  for  suspicion  :  he  simply  chooses  to 
suspect;  and  having  done  that,  he  thus  proceeds  to  substantiate  : 

'  We  are  aware  our  suspicions  would  be  unkind,  or  even  unjustifiable,  without 
more  positive  evidence,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  estabished  probity  and  sincerity  of 
character;  but  neither  Mr.  Lockhart  nor  Sir  Waller  Scott  can  now  come  before  the 
world  with  any  pretensions  to  be  superior  to  suspicions  of  this  nature.  Not  to  travel 
out  of  the  record  —  and  we  could  easily  do  it,  if  we  chose,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  a  review  of  the  Life  of  Mcintosh,  not  long  since,  in  the  Gtuarterly,  but  we 
hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  —  without  travelling  out  of  the  record,  then,  what  moral 
insensibility  is  betrayed  by  the  man  who  coolly  exposes  to  the  world  Scott's  false 
review  mg,  and  then  audaciously  claims  for  the  latter  a  character  of  extreme  good- 
ness and  virtue,  that  should  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  suppressing  a  date,  at 
need  1  As  for  Scott,  himself,  had  he  actually  written  to  Southey  aAer  he  wrote 
the  review,  would  it,  in  a  moral  sense,  have  been  a  worse  act  than  the  one  he  con- 
fessedly performed  t 

•*  Without  more  positive  evidence  V  Without  more  positive  brass  ! 
There  is  no  evidence.  No  pretension  to  evidence.  And  to  talk  about 
men  of  established  probity  !  to  aver  that  Scott  cannot  now  come  be- 
fore the  world  with  the  pretension  to  be  superior  to  suspicions  of 
this  nature  1  heaven  and  earth !  who  it  this  bravo  of  criticism  1  this 
common  stabber  1  that  presumes  to  suspect  without  occasion,  and 
dares  to  vilify  because  he  suspects  I 

Again*    '  As  for  Scott  himself,  had  he  actually  written  to  Southey 
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after  be  wrote  the  review,  would  it,  in  a  moral  sense,  bare  been  a 
worse  act  than  the  one  he  confessedly  performed  1*  —  i.  e.,  bis  review- 
ing Kohama  in  the  manner  specified.  To  be  sure  it  would.*  As 
much  worse  as  black  is  darker  than  white — as  wrong  is  worse  than 
right.  And,  in  our  judgment,  a  man  who  can  coolly  ask  such  a  question, 
chough  he  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  assurance,  has  something  to  learn 
about  what  he  Tauntingly  denominates  '  the  very  elements  of  ho- 
nesty/ 

Our  critic  next  shows  that  Sir  Walter,  in  writing  at  dififerent  times 
to  two  individuals,  ascribes  to  each  the  honor  of  having  been  the  ar- 
chitect of  his  little  fortune.  We  pass  by  this  without  comment : 
atating  it  only  because  we  wish  to  bring  forward  every  charge  made, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  may  be  properly  weighed  and  estimated. 

We  come,  now,  to  Scott's  review,  for  the  Quarterly,  of  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord.  Our  critic  says  that  Scott  volunteered  to  write  it. 
(Here,  once  for  all,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  making  mountains 
out  of  mo1e*bills — for  dwelling  with  minuteness  on  single  words, 
and  sentences :  the  truth  is,  as  he  will  already  have  perceived,  our 
critic's  whole  article  is  made  up  of  these  same  nothiTigs,  and  unless 
we  go  into  this  troublesome  detail,  we  cannot  meet  his  arguments.) 
Here  is  another  of  his  assertions,  true  in  one  sense,  and  yet  eo  stated . 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  will  explain.  Scott, 
at  this  time,  was  the  Great  Unkno^on,  After  the  publication  of  the 
book  referred  to,  Murray,  the  publisher,  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
glowing  with  gratitude  and  gratulation  on  its  success ;  and  express- 
ing his  (Murray's)  confidence  that  Scott  was  the  author  so  decidedly, 
that  Sir  Walter  was  at  first  embarrassed  as  to  the  expedient  manner 
of  replying.  However,  he  escaped  the  dilemma  with  much  ingenu- 
ity. He  assured  Murray  that  he  did  n*it  claim  the  authorship  —  that 
he  had  not  read  the  work  until  it  was  printed,  etc.,  and  finally,  to  show 
how  serious  he  was  in  his  disclaimer,  offered  to  review  the  very  work  in 
question,  a  thing  which,  he  intimated,  the  author  himself  would  not  think 
of  attempting.  Hence,  it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  an  abstract  assertion, 
that  Scott  volunteered  to  review  his  own  writings.  His  doing  it  was 
a  kind  of  neceissary  expedient  to  repel  Murray's  inquisitiveness. 

Our  critic  also  states  that  Scott,  in  this  letter, '  distinctly  denies*  his 
being  the  author  of  the  book.  We  distinctly  deny  that  he  does  any 
such  thing ;  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  letter  itself.  Vol.  11.,  page  26. 
Our  critic  then  goes  on  to  be  very  severe  on  Scott,  for  the  act,  per  se, 
of  reriewing  his  own  work.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
done  being  before  the  reader,  he  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  its  impro» 
priety :  we  are  confident  of  one  thing ;  whether  or  not  he  considers 
it  improper,  he  will  be  very  Jar  from  allowing  our  critic  to  record  it  as 
an  instance  and  a  proof  of  characteristic  dishonesty  —  for  to  this  end, 
and  to  this  alone,  is  it  introduced. 

A  second  instance  of  self-reviewing  is  cited  by  our  critic;  as  re- 
corded in  Hogg's  familiar  anecdotes.  In  this  case  there  is  a  small 
hole  in  the  ballad  —  thenar/  of  Scott's  writing  the  review  referred  to, 
is  suspected  by  Hogg ;  that  is  all :  yet  our  veracious  and  conscientious 
critic,  without  asserting  any  thing  about  it,  lets  it  go  with  the  rest  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  Scott's  crimes :  if  the  reader  does  not  believe 
that  Scott  wrote  the  article,  it  is,  at  least,  not  Mr.  Cooper's  fault. 
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Three  subjects  argued  in  this  review,  viz :  Scott's  habitual  defe- 
rence to  rank  and  power ;  his  absence  from  his  wife's  death-bed ;  and 
his  interested  and  selfish  motives  in  laboring  to  pay  the  debts  of  Bal- 
lantyne  and  Co.,  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  so  completely  an- 
swered, by  a  reply  in  a  recent  number  of  '  the  Mirror/*  that  it  ia 
needless  for  us  to  take  them  up ;  our  views  in  relation  thereto  have 
been  anticipated  altogether  by  that  writer ;  and  we  content  ourselves 
on  these  points,  with  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the  columns  of 
that  periodical. 

As  to  the  legitimate  claim  of  the  reigning  dynasty  to  the  British 
crown  —  in  discussing  which  we  think  our  critic  is  more  anxious  to 
display  his  information ,t  than  to  accomplish  any  good  purpose — we 
leave  that  to  be  adjusted  by  the  reviewer  and  the  Queen.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  he  may  have  that  battle  all  to  himself  We  hope^ 
however,  that  the  October  number  of  the  Rnickbbbocker  will  never 
reach  Victoria's  boudoir :  the  hammer-and-tongs  logic  of  our  critic 
might  compel  Her  Majesty  to  '  resign.* 

We  have  arrived,  now,  at  the  last  of  our  critic's  serious  charges 
against  the  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and,  before  proceeding  to 
smaller  matters,  we  pause,  a  moment,  to  survey  the  ground,  and  to 
compare  our  critic's  obligations  with  his  performances. 

I.  He  pleads  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen,  and  his  irresistible  impulses 
as  a  conscientious  man,  as  his  apology  for  exposing  Scott's  moral 
delinquencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  claim  that  he  has  neither  exposed  nor 
proved  such  delinquencies;  hence,  having  failed  to  sustain  his  charge, 
his  apology  fails  to  be  his  justification. 

II.  He  promises  —  as  of  course  he  was  bound  —  to  prove  what  he 
asserted. 

We  claim  that  he  has  proved  nothing  that  he  asserted  in  regard 
to  Scott's  moral  dereliction  :  hence,  his  promise  is  forfeited,  and  hia 
duty  neglected.     But  of  this,  more  anon. 

Our  critic  says :  '  It  is  in  singular  contradiction  to  this  attempt  at 
amiability,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us,  no  one  dared  to  let  Scott  into 
the  secret  of  the  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  his  novels.'  Mr.  Lockhart'a 
words  are,  vol.  ii.,  page  172,  '  the  publishers  were  afraid  the  an- 
nouncement of  any  thing  like  a  falling  off,  might  cast  a  damp  over  the 
spirits  of  the  author* 
I-.  ..■■»■■  ■  ■ .  .  ■■ 

*  Ws  will  state  here,  (the  correapondent  of  the  Mirror  having  omitted  to  do  so,)* that 
the  Ballantyne  pamphlet,  recently  published,  shows,  as  it  seems  lo  us,  conclusively,  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  at  the  time  of  their  failure,  had  been 
contracted  for  the  benefit  of  Sir  Walter  personally :  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  his 
labors  in  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  firm  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  virtually  for  the 
payment  of  his  individual  obligations ;  and  not,  as  the  world  had  previously  supposed, 
solely  to  free  himself  from  embarrassments,  in  the  creation  of  which  he  had  no  direct  in- 
terest or  agency.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  this  explanation  should  be  made : 
but  we  give  it  here  to  prevent  Mr.  Cooper  from  hereafter  coming  in  for  tkt  benefit  of  these 
new  facta  (to  him  previously  unknown,)  in  support  of  his  old  arguments.  Ht  revietAsd^ 
under  the  same  impression  as  the  public  had  lonff  entertained ;  and  the  writer  in  the 
Mirror  (very  probably  not  having  seen  the  pamphlet)  replied  to  him  on  hie  won  ground, 

i  We  may  remark,  however,  that  his  information  is  superficial;  his  conclusion  disin- 
genuous ;  or  he  (in  his  previously  published  political  opinion  vide,  ^American  Democrat,') 
msincere.  To  pronounce  that  not  'de  jure'  which  both  houses  of  the  Enslish  Parhament, 
with  the  undoubted  approval  of  the  pbopls  of  the  realm,  enacted,  ana  which  both  Par- 
laiment  and  people  have  ever  since  sanctioned  and  sustained,  ul  in  efiect,  to  deny  that 
the  will  of  the  people,  constitutionaUy  oxpreased,  is  ri^ — is  the  lav  of  the  lana. 
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Our  critic  says : '  Tbe  man  who  could  command  Bome  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  work  like  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  was  aided  by 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  great  account.'  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  vol. 
II.,  page  676,  'the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
produced  d618,000' —  over  eighty  thousand  dollars.* 

Our  critic  says  :  '  We  have  touched  on  this  point,  (Scott's  labors  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Company,)  as  great  injustice  is 
done  to  others,  laboring  under  similar  difficulties,  by  the  senseless 
hurrahs  of  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  a  hundred  cases  have  oc- 
curred, in  our  own  times,  in  which  writers  have  sh&um  greater  devotion  to 
their  duties,  sufiering  in  toil  and  in  unobtrusive  silence.'  We  will 
thank  the  gentleman  to  vindicate  his  veracity  by  establishing  what  we 
have  italicised  in  the  foregoing  quotation. 

Our  critic  says :  '  Most  persons  read  a  diary  as  they  tcould  ponder 
over  the  parting  sentiments  of  a  dying  man  ;  whereas  all  its  records 
are  as  much  made  under  the  influence  of  the  passions,  errors,  and 
impulses,  of  this  state  of  being,  as  any  other  species  of  composition.' 
What  we  have  not  italicised  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 

— ^^  '  there  needi  no  ghost 
Come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that ;' 

but  we  should  like  to  know  on  tohat  authority  he  states  what  we 
have  italicised  1 

Our  critic  says  :  *  This  diary,  too,  was  conceived  in  puerility,  and 
imitation,  even  to  the  affectation  of  the  *Gumal ;'  the  whole  being 
manifestly  taken  from  Byron's  record  of  the  same  nature.'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  this  diary,  (vol.  ii., 
page  444,) '  I  have  bethought  me,  on  seeing  lately  some  volumes  of 
Byron's  notes,  that  he  probably  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  keeping 
such  a  memorandum  book.  1  toiil  try  this  plan*  Our  critic's  use  of 
the  word  manifestly,  as  indeed  his  whole  remark,  would  induce  the 
reader  to  suppose  ihat  he  had  detected  (not  that  Scott  had  avowed)  the 
imitation. 

Our  critic  says,  in  speaking  of  Scott  as  a  writer, '  His  incidental 
reflections  were  seldom  profound  or  original!  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  ea^sy  for  Mr.  Cooper  to  say  this  :  Hamlet,  urging 
his  quondam  friends  to  play  upon  the  pipe,  assures  them  that 

'  It  is  as  Muy  as  lying.' 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  in  praise  of  our  critic's  ingenuity  in 
this  remark  :  it  is  so  palpably  absurd  and  untrue,  that  every  reader 
of  Scott  will  condemn  it ;  yet  all  those  readers  combined  cannot  dis^ 
prove  it.  For  if  they  should  quote  from  Scott's  works  incidental 
reflections,  which  are  both  profound  and  original,  enough  to  fill  a 

*  THxax  is  an  amusing  fact  connected  with  this  miaatatement  Mr.  Cooper  is  show- 
ing that,  inasmuch  as  Scott's  pen  was  far  more  efficient  in  accumulating  wealth  than 
any  other  man's,  the  admiration  of  the  world  (induced  by  the  vast  sums  ne  thus  gained 
for  his  creditors  in  a  short  time)  should  be  divided  between  Scott's  devotion  to  his  duties 
and  his  fortoitons  ability  thus  rapidly  to  liquidate  his  debts :  and,  by  the  way,  the  argu- 
ment is  more  nearly  ingenuous  and  fisir  than  any  other  in  the  review.  But,  so  bent^  so 
infatuated  is  Mr.  C.  to  underrate  Scott  in  every  thing,  he  here  states  the  amount  received 
for  Napoleon,  at  nearly  one  half  less  than  he  must  have  known  it  to  be,  when  it  would 
setasify  have  strengthened  his  argument  to  state  it  correetly  I 
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volume,  it  woul(i  be  easy  for  oar  critic  to  say, '  All  this  is  very  true  ; 
but  Scott  was  a  voluminous  writer;  what  you  have  extracted  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole;  and  you  will  please. to  take  no- 
tice that  I  said  his  reOections  were  seldom  profound  and  original.' 
Our  critic  says,  (still  speaking  of  Scott's  talents,  etc.) 

'  He  had  a  just  estimate  of  men,  more  especially  ia  their  vices  and  weakoeasea;  and 
thaa  we  find,  that  while  most  of  bis  loftier  characters  are  the  heroes  of  tradition,  his 
representatives  of  vice  are  inventions,  that  betray  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  corrupt 
workinga  of  the  human  heart.  The  faculty  we  have  mentioned,  not  only  pervaded  the 
writings  of  Scott,  but  it  strikes  us  that  it  pervaded  the  entire  character  of  the  man.  It 
was,  in  truth,  the  art  of  aeemHness,  of  vraUemblance  in  delineation,  of  appearances  in 
practice ;  and  its  efllect,  in  the  latter  case,  was  to  render  that  pleasing  to  the  sensea, 
which  was  in  truth  obnoxioua  to  the  censures  of  the  right-minded  and  just.  Rven  the 
very  lettera  that  we  have  quoted  in  this  article,  possess  this  charm  of  manner,  and 
aome  of  them  will  require  more  than  one  reading,  to  enable  the  ordinary  observer  to 
detect  all  their  innate  want  of  principle.' 

We  have  no  special  remark  to  oSer  on  this  quotation  :  its  justice, 
candor,  and  Cooperism,  need  no  illustration. 

Our  critic  says  —  but  it's  no  matter  what  else  he  says :  we  have 
quoted  enough  to  show  the  character  and  value  of  his  review. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  shall  be  said  of  this  critic  1  He  has 
come  before  the  world,  of  his  own  accord,  with  ostentatious  preten- 
sions to  superior  virtue,  honor,  truth,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  under  such  high 
impulses,  has  assailed,  with  persevering  industry,  the  moral  character 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  age  or  country.  We  appeal  to 
the  reader,  to  decide  whether  he  has  sustained  his  accusations  in  the 
slightest  degree  1  Nay,  we  appeal  to  the  same  tribunal  to  decide 
whether,  in  the  very  act  of  accusation,  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a 
greater  amount  of  '  fraud'  than  he  has  attempted  to  establish 
against  Sir  Walter  Scott  1  If  a  negative  reply  be  conceded  to  our 
first  appeal,  or  an  affirmative  one  to  our  second,  then,  as  we  intimated 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  our  critic  must  be  content  to 
endure  that  penalty  which  he  has  sought  to  in/lict  on  the  illustrious 
object  of  his  calumnies.  Wahba. 


STANZAS. 


raoM  THB  Mst.  or  raa  latb  j.   bontinoton  bbi«mt. 


I. 

Thsv  ne^er  will  bloom  again, 
Youth's  bright  and  glowing  hours, 

When  Passion  led  his  train 

Through  Mirth's  enchanted  bowers; 

In  autumn's  blight  or  winter's  night. 
They  ne'er  will  bloom  again  I 

n. 

They  never  may  return, 

Youth'a  warm,  alluring  dreams ; 
Their  lights  no  longer  bum  — 

Quenched  are  their  morning  beams ; 
Their  aheen  hath  fled,  their  promise  dead, 
Tfaay  never  may  return  I 


in. 

Thev  can  deceive  no  mora ; 

The  lovea  of  early  youth  ; 
Their  melody  is  o'er, 

And  atilled  the  lipe  of  tmth  s 
The  heart  is  cold,  the  form  is  old, 
They  can  deceive  no  more  I 

IV. 

They  never  shall  decay, 

Tne  hopes  that  Heaven  inspires; 
All  othera  may  betrav, 

But  these  eternal  nrea 
Live  through  all  time,  in  every  elima, 
They  never  shall  decay  1 
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I. 


Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  the  blast  ringa  o'er  ua, 

Brothers !  brothers !—  we  are  one : 
Bright  the  wine-cup  beams  before  ua, 

And  our  daily  toil  is  done, 
And  the  wintry  blasts  are  yelling ; 

Bat  we  '11  meYry  be  within, 
Thouffh  the  winds  without  be  swelling. 

And  the  storm  makes  savage  din. 

IL 

Ha !  ha !  ha  t  —  the  gale  is  knocking 

At  the  good  old  oaken  door ! 
And  the  household  pinea  are  rocking, 

Aa  they  uaed  to  rock  of  yore ; 
Brothers !  brothers  I  —  blasts  are  flying, 

O'er  the  mount  and  through  the  dell. 
Tempests  on  the  hills  are  sighing, 

But  our  yule-log  crackles  well! 
UUcm,  lf9C^  1838. 


m. 


Ha!  hat  ha  I  —  away  with  aadnaaa ! 

Is  it  not  a  thine  unholy, 
To  transform  the  hour  of  gladness 

Into  one  of  melancholy  1 
Storma  may  come  upon  the  morrow,   • 

But  they'll  pass  as  ihey  came  on, 
Whether  we  conaent  to  Borrow, 

Or  make  merry,  till  they  're  gona. 

IT. 

Hark  I  the  blasts  their  steeds  are  mount* 

On  the  h ill- topa  white  and  bleak ;  [ing, 
And  the  Storm  his  host  is  counting. 

Where  the  mountain  foreats  creak: 
Now  his  cohorts  are  retreating, 

Liaten !  —  they  have  well  nigh  past, 
With  the  noble  music  beating. 

And  their  white  flags  on  me  blaat ! 
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FROM     CRINA    AND    THE    PHILIPPINE     ISLANDS. 

A  FELICITOUS  thought  has  just  struck  us,  and  this  it  is:  'What 
should  hinder  occasional  transcriptions  for  the  Knickerbocker  from 
our  various  and  ample  foreign  correspondence  ?  That  which  so 
delights  us  in  the  perusal,  can  scarcely  he  indifferent  to  our  readers ; 
and  preserving  always  a  strict  regard  for  confidential  relations,  and 
avoiding  all  improper  or  irrelevant  matters,  we  will  essay  the  experi- 
ment. There  is  an  ease,  a  natural  grace  and  peculiar  freshness,  in 
the  unstudied  comments  and  descriptions  incident  to  correspondence, 
which  are  rarely  found  in  elaborate  books ;  and  these  are  the  very 
qualities  to  win  the  attention,  and  satisfy  the  cravings  for  variety,  of 
the  general  reader.  We  have  letters  from  Rome,  Paris,  London, 
Constantinople,  and  half-a-dozen  other  eminent  European  cities,  with 
several  from  even  a  more  distant  region  still.  For  the  extracts  with 
which,  on  the  score  of  convenience,  we  shall  open  this  series,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  favorite  female  contributor  to  this  Magazine, 
who  is  not  only  entertaining  herself,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  abundantly 
capable  of  eliciting  entertainment  from  others.  Jler  correspondent 
is  an  American  gentleman,  and  a  near  relation,  who  has  resided  so 
long  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  that,  owing,  to  enlarged  mercantile 
cares,  he  almost  despairs  of  ever  becoming  a  resident  Yankee  republi- 
can again.  '  I  feel  at  times,*  he  writes, '  like  a  nun  who  has  taken  the 
veil,  and  listens  calmly  to  the  ceremony  which  is  goine  on  in  the 
chapel  below,  to  shut  her  out  from  the  world  for  ever.'  We  an 
without  the  hope  of  counting  the  writer  among  our  liberal  cli 
butors ;  for  he  avers  that  he  has  '  an  ink-stand  crammed  fill]  of  the 
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funniest  incidents  that  could  be  imagined/  and  with  which  he  '  could 
an'  if  he  would'  illuminate  our  benighted  western  hemisphere/  And 
this  we  think  he  will  do  '  for  love,'  though  not '  for  money ;'  since 
no  pecuniary  '  consideration'  would  repay  the  discomforts  of  corres- 
pondence, under  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  writer.  '  Do  you 
think  it/  says  he,  writing  firom  Manilla,  '  a  trifling  matter  for  a  man 
to  sit  down  to  his  '  midnight  oil'  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety -six, 
and  endeavor  to  arrange  and  conjure  up  his  wandering  ideas  for  a 
dissertation  upon  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  with  the  perspiration 
pouring  from  him  like  a  deluge  ;  a  monstrous  mosouito  nibbling  and 
growling  at  the  calf  of  either  leg,  like  a  hungry  dog,  and  bringinflr 
blood  therefrom,  in  spite  of  his  Nankin  mosquito-boots ;  a  cockroach 
tugging  and  kicking  to  make  his  way  down  the  back  of  his  neck» 
malgr6  the  shirt-buttons ;  a  *  bicho  Jrayle,*  with  a  sting  like  a  wasp, 
whizzing  past  and  back  again  to  the  tip  of  your  nose ;  three  moths 
already  in  the  lamp,  and  three  thousand  more  aspiring  to  the  same 
scorching  preferment ;  rats  fighting  over  head,  dogs  fighting  in  the 
Plaza ;  horses  fighting,  and  biting,  and  squealing,  in  the  yard,  and 
the  sentinel  at  the  comer  shouting  '  Quien  vive  /'  all  night  long/ 
Oa !  a  man  must  be  paid  for  making  a  soup  of  himsdf  (as  the  Dons 
say,  when  in  full  perspiration,)  or  he  smokes  his  '  contrabando'  in 
peace,  while  his  pen  snoozes  quietly  in  its  bamboo  stand  upon  the 
table/ 

We  commence  with  a  spirited  description  of  a  day  of  shopping 
and  sight-seeing,  in  the  *  celestial  city  / 

'  Mt  Dbar :  I  have  just  returned  from  a  day's  stroll  through 

some  of  the  streets  of  this  celestial  city,  and  am  all  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. How  fortunate  for  all  married  men,  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
prohibit  all  visitations  of  '  barbarian  women,'  as  you  are  called  by  the 
celestial  sons  of  Han  !     I  am  quite  sure,  that,  could  you  have  accom- 

fanied  me  in  this  day's  ramble,  you  would  now  be  frantic  with  delight, 
went  in  company  with  a  friend,  formerly  from  New- York,  for  seven 
years  a  resident  of  this  place,  and  who  speaks  the  Chinese  language 
fluently,  with  a  Chiijese  shopkeeper,  of  the  suburbs,  as  a  guide.  We 
first  visited,  (after  passing  through  innumerable  narrow  streets,  where 
we  were  jostled  and  stared  at,  according  to  custom,  the  little  boys 
calling  us  all  manner  of  names,)  to  a  shop  where  they  sell  the  beautiful 
mandarin  silks,  and  satins,  and  crapes,  which  are  brought  here  from 
the  city  of  Nankin.  These  silks,  etc.,  are  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  so  costly,  that  they  are  never  purchased  for  exporta- 
tion. They  are  sold  by  weighty  and  the  variety  of  colors  and  patterns 
is  beyond  conception.  You  must  see,  to  have  an  idea  of  them.  The 
vender  showed  us  a  piece  of  plum-colored  figured  silk,  for  a  lady's 
cloak,  which  was  weighed,  and  the  value  calculated  at  sixty  dollars. 
There  are  certain  colors  of  silks,  used  by  the  mandarins  and  their 
wives,  the  vending  of  which  to  foreigners  is  strictly  prohibited.  By 
way  of  regaling  our  eyes  with  something  never  to  be  seen  again,  we 
wMb  shown  a  piece  of  figured  satin,  color,  '  celestial  pink.'  To  con- 
ceive any  thing  of  the  kind  half  so  beautiful,  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question,    r^othing  could  induce  the  man  to  sell  it  to  us.     '  Were 
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he  to  do  80,  the  mandarins  would  cut  his  head  off;'  bat  he  said  he 
would  dye  it  another  color,  and  then  we  might  have  it.  I  wished  much 
to  purchase  it  for  you,  and  another  piece  of  the  same  figure,  white  and 

very  beautiful,  for ;  but  prayers,  and  entreaties,  and  money,  (even 

money !)  were  of  no  avail ;  and  so  I  threw  myself  upon  it,  my  arms 
around  it,  embraced  and  kissed  it !  I  suppose  that  the  '  Houria' 
wear  petticoats  of  just  such  stuff.  And  then  the  crapes — such 
crapes !  —  the  satins  —  such  satins  1  —  the  network-figured  white  silk 
over-dresses,  for  a  ball  I  Santiago  !  there  was  never  any  thing  seen 
like  it  before  ;  and  when  you  visit  this  shop,  be  sure  you  take  with 
you  ten  coolies,  each  one  with  a  bag  of  doubloons  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  shop-keeper  had  on  his  v/inter 
dress  of  heavy,  rich-figured  silk,  wadded  with  cotton,  and  lined  with 
costly  furs,  from  the  north  of  China.  From  this  we  proceeded  to  the 
weaver's,  and  thence  to  the  dyer's,  and  so  on  to  all  the  wonders  of  the 
place.  One  would  hardly  suppose  that  the  costly  fabrics  which  I 
have  this  day  seen,  are  made  in  narrow,  desolate  cells,  with  mud 
floors,  and  upon  rude  bamboo  looms ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the  weavers 
was  surprising.  We  next  visited  the  coral-cutlers  and  workers, 
cornelian-grinders,  ivory-workers,  etc.,  and  passed  on  to  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Longevity.  The  gods  of  the  temple  are  colossal 
figures  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded.  Bacchus  was  a  jolly  fellow, 
with  tijoutick  burning  before  him,  and  the  god  of  the  kitchen  amused 
me  much  ;  a  little  fellow,  with  a  monstrous  '  corporation,'  upon  his 
throne  in  the  midst  of  the  cooking  apparatus. 

'  The  priests  were  extremely  civil,  and  conducted  us  to  every  part 
of  the  building.  We  immortalized  ourselves  by  cutting  our  names 
upon  the  wall,  at  the  top  of  the  temple,  among  a  thousand  others. 
One  of  the  priests  placed  a  mat  in  front  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  floor, 
and  asked  me  to  bow  down  and  knock-head  to  his  godship.  I  gave 
him  a  dollar,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  I  am  thinking  seri- 
ously of  returning  home  (when  I  do  !)  by  the  way  of  the  north  of 
China*  with  the  Russian  trading  caravan  from  Okbolsk ;  and  if  you 
happen  to  be  anywhere  in  Siberia,  Chinese-Tartary,  or  Russia,  some 
three  years  hence,  we  will  stop  in,  on  our  way  to  Moscow,  throw  off 
our  fur  cloaks  and  caps,  and  partake  of  your  breakfast  with  you. 

What  lions  we  should  be  !  my  dear ;  and  you  would  present  to 

your  acquaintance  your 'long  absent tjust  returned  from  the 

Fhilippine  Islands,  Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  Chinese-Tartary,  and 
Russia  !'      '  La  !    how  wonderful !'   says  Miss.  So-and-so.     '  Pray, 

Mr. ,  did  you  find   it  cold  V   -  *  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  dear  Miss ; 

we  got  along  very  comfortably,  with  seventeen  bear  skins  during  the 
day,  and  twenty-seven  to  sleep  under  at  night !'  '  Oh  my  I  Mamma,  do 
hear  what  he  says  V  and  so  forth.  But  1  am  quite  serious.  We  are 
to  buy  a  small  vessel  to  take  us  to  the  trading  town  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Kamtschatka,  whence  we  cross  the  sea  to  Okholsk,  where 
we  join  the  caravan,  and  proceed,  as  before  stated,  to  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  Paris,  London,  and  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
intended  proceeding,  but  three  years  may  make  great  changes  in  all 
our  destinies. 

•  On  Saturday  next,  I  shall  start  in  company  with  my  friend  W , 

on  a  trip  '  over  the  far  blue  mountain,'  to  get  a  peep  at  the  Acta^*  or 
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aborigines  of  Sinaloan  Lampong.  These  are  the  wild  men  of  the 
mountains,  and  none  of  the  foreign  residents  of  the  island  have  ever 
been  among  them.  They  are  quite  in  a  state  of  nature ;  black  aa 
thunder,  and  savage  as  lightning.  In  one  of  my  many  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  I  once  came  within  a  day's  march  of  them,  but  am 
now  determined  to  'out-Herod  Herod,'  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
*  Douglas  in  his  den.' 

A  very  sensible  maxim  is  pleasantly  enforced  by  a  native,  in  the 
subjoined  anecdote,  which  the  writer  turns  to  monitory  account  with 
bis  correspondent : 

'  You  laugh  at  the  silly  mistake  which  occurred  in  the  publication 

of ,  and  ask  *  who  was  the  printer's  grandfather  V     1  he  Indiana 

here  have  a  similar  question,  which  they  apply  to  a  stupid  person  ; 
for  when  a  friend  makes  a  ridiculous  mistake,  they  ask  him,  'Where 
did  your  head  grow?'  which  is  rather  '  a  stumper,'  to  one  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  ideas,  I  will 
give  you  another,  of  my  old  friend  '  Uhuy-dian,'  a  Chinese.  A  day 
or  two  ago,  while  I  was  writing  to  you,  into  the  office  marched  friend 
'  Chuy-diau,'  to  inquire,  '  What  news  to-day  V  He  saw  that  I  was 
busy,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  my  desk,  sleeked  down  his  long, 
thin,  Chinese  mustaches,  and  looking  very  knowingly  in  my  face, 
asked  :  '  What  thing  V  —  a  true  Chinese  question,  and  general  with 
the  sons  of  Han. 

'What  thing  r  said  he. 

*  Write  letter-pigeon,'  said  I. 

*  What  thing  —  pretty  gal  ? 

*  Yes,'  replied  I ;  •  number  one  pretty  gal.* 

'  Take  care  !'  he  added ;  mind  what  thing  write.  Nonsense- 
pigeon  more  better  for  pretty  gal,  for  no  'casion  to  open  the  heart 
every  time  you  open  your  mouf ' 

*  So  bear  in  mind,  my  dear ,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  world, 

the  saying  of  this  wbe  man  of  the  east,  that '  it  is  not  necessary  to 
open  your  heart,  every  time  you  open  your  mouth.'  The  idea  may 
be  old,  but  I  never  heard  it  before ;  and  as  you  may  possibly  be 
equally  unfortunate,  I  send  it  to  you,  reeking  from  the  celestial 
empire.' 

Few  who  have  ever  sat  down  to  compose,  either  in  a  literary  or 
epistolary  sense,  but  will  enter  feelingly  into  the  species  of  griev- 
ance complained  of  in  the  subjoined  passage,  although  the  peculiar 
bores  here  cited,  have  not  yet  become  indigenous  among  us,  nor 
numerous  or  troublesome  as  exotics : 

•  •  '  The*  inspiration  is  vanished!  I  had  conceived  no  less 
than  eight  lines  of  poetry,  surpassing  every  thing  written,  or  to  be 
VTritten,  by  mortal  or  immortal  bard,  and  was  about  to  send  it  to  you, 
when,  Saz  !  the  door  was  darkened  by  a  long  black  friar,  who  drawled 
out  his  whining  supplication  for  *una  pequena  limosna*  —  a  trifling 
alms  for  the  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  This  particular  species 
of  the  genus  biped  is  the  greatest  bore  we  have  in  Manilla.  No  sooner 
do  you  bestow  a  few  cuartos  upon  the  collector  for  San  Juan  de  Dios, 
than  another  enters  from  San  Lazaro ;  exit  San  Lazaro,  and  enters 
San  Francisco ;  exit  San  Francisco,  and,  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  goes  a 
liXtjb  bell,  when  a  little  man,  with  a  little  Uackero^s  in  his  left,  and  a 
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little  copper  dish  in  faia  right  hand,  enters,  and  supplicates  your 
sympathy,  to  the  tune  of  half  a  rial,  which  you  add  to  a  little  moun- 
tain of  copper  and  silver  already  collected,  which  is  to  be  given  to 
the  disinterested  friars  for  chanting  through  purgatory  the  soul  of  an 
innocently-condemned  rascal,  who  is  to  suffer  death  by  the  *  garrote' 
to-morrow,  for  the  trivial  crime  of  having  ripped  open  the  bowels  of 
his  wife  and  father !  I  added  my  mite  foi:  the  benefit  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  and  sent  the  friar  to  the  devil,  whither  my  inspiration  had 
already  preceded  him/ 

One  or  two  fragments  of  criticism  and  literary  predilection,  will 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  tether ;  for  we  are  '  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn,'  by  numerous  and  various  matters  demanded  for  our  own 
department : 

'  I  look  upon  Byron  as  the*  Columbus  of  all  poetical  discoverers, 
whose  greatest  enemy  has  been  his  private  character,  which  an  un- 
just world  has  allowed  to  weigh  too  heavily  against  his  fame  as  an 
author.  Moore  did  the  worst  office  to  his  departed  friend,  in  pub- 
lishing his  profligate  life ;  nevertheless,  if  people  would  but  deal 
justly  with  his  public  character,  his  mighty  genius  as  a  poet,  and 
judge  him  calmly,  with^  mind  divested  of  all  prejudices  of  a  private 
nature,  he  would  shine  forth  like  the  north  star,  or  north  pole,  to  all 
the  Ross  and  Parry  navigators  in  the  regions  of  poetry.  jBut  it  can 
never  be.  The  base  majority  (in  number)  will  never  humble  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  that  one  man,  and  one  alone,  has  outstripped 
them  like  the  wind,  leaving  them  plodding  on  in  their  rush-light  dark- 
ness, while  he  shines  upon  them,  in  his  heaven  above,  like  the  sun. 
What  is  there  in  ancient  or  modem  poetry,  to  compare  with  '  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante,'  'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,' *  Manfred,'  and 
parts  of  '  Marino  Faliero  V 

'  The  Editor  of  the  '  American  Monthly,'  I  see,  valiantly  belabors 
N.  P.  Willis  through  a  dozen  pages,  ana  then,  by  way  of  easinp^  the 
infliction  a  little,  quotes  his  *  Autumn,'  as  a  redeeming  feature  in  his 
writings,  in  which  he  suffers  or  passes  over  such  lines  as, '  Sun -beams 
laced  through  the  tree  tops,'  like  a  variegated  string  through  a  lady's 
corset  or  her  boots ;  and  '  Fused  in  the  alembic  of  the  west,'  which 
is  rank  nonsense.  How,'  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  you 
apply,  with  propriety,  this  idea  o£Jusing  in  an  alemhic  1  To  ^jiue^ 
is  '  to  liquefy,  to  melt,*  and  applies  to  solids,  such  as  metals,  and  other 
hard  substances,  and  is  an  operation  performed  by  the  agency  of 
chemical  flres,crucibles,and  stron? heats,  such  as  are  produced  in  smelt- 
ing furnaces ;  and  an  alembic  is  a  'still-machine  for  distilling,'  and 
used  almost  exclusively  by  those  who  never  in  their  lives  have  per- 
formed the  operation  of  Jusing.  You  may  put  me  off  with  the  an- 
swer, that  Mr.  Willis  has  availed  himself  of  a  poetical  license ;  but  I 
think  a  chemist  would  tell  you,  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  poetical 
nonsense.' 

For  other  original  epistolary  varieties,  from  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  domestic  correspondence,  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully referred  to  the  forthcoming  Volitmk  Thirteen,  in  which,  more- 
over, it  shall  go  hard  but  many  other  things  shall  be  found,  to  please 
the  taste,  and  satisfy  the  judgment,  of  the  tasteful  and  the  judicious. 
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THE     LEAF    AND     THE     WOBM 


■  Y    COWAftD     MATVRIll 


LEAF, 


Th BOUGH  many;  a  month  that  was  fresh  and  fahr, 

When  the  sprinz  was  green,  and  the  anmmer  gay, 
I  have  drank  the  dew  of  the  mominff  air, 

And  bask*d  in  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
But  the  autumn  blast  hath  chill'd  my  core, 

The  canker-worm  hath  made  me  sere, 
And  the  hues  which  in  my  prime  I  wore, 

Have  faded  with  the  waning  year. 

My  bloom  is  gone,  my  sap  is  drr, 

Nor  health  nor  moisture  feeds  me  now ; 
And  the  carol  I  sang  'twizi  earth  and  sky, 

Is  echoed  by  the  leafless  bough. 
Ahl  little  I  thought,  in  mjr  morning  hdur, 

When  Beauty  hath  envied  my  robe  of  green, 
That  the  smiling  heav'n  so  soon  would  lower, 

And  the  tempest  sport  where  I  had  been. 

Through  many  a  month  I  have  danc'd  and  sung, 

And  dallied  with  the  wanton  air. 
But  Autumn's  chilling  hand  unstrung 

The  lyre  whose  music  Uneer'd  there; 
Yet  why  should  I  grieve  1    For  the  balmy  breath 

Which  woo'd  my  birth,  and  brighten'd  my  bloom, 
Will  sing  in  the  hour  of  withering  death, 

And  waft  me  to  my  autumn  tomb  1 

WOEM. 

From  the  depths  of  earth,  where  beauty  and  might 

Are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  eternal  night, 
Where  night  and  day,  not  a  living  ray 

Falls  from  the  urn  of  Uquid  light, 
I  come,  I  come,  like  a  conqueror  proud ; 

My  shaft  is  death,  and  my  robe  is  the  shroud; 
And  I  laugh  to  think,  when  parts  the  link 

Of  life,  like  the  flash  from  the  cloud. 

For  beauty  and  might  are  my  spoil,  I  ween ; 

Though  the  lip  m  red,  and  the  leaf  be  green ; 
No  spies  I  have  in  my  mouldy  cave, 

To  tell  the  terrors  which  they  have  seen ; 
The  warrior  may  die  in  his  conoucst-hour. 

From  the  hand  of  the  monarch  the  sceptre  may  fall, 
But  they  are  my  slsTea,  and  the  arm  of  my  power 

Waveth  in  triumph  over  them  all  I 

Down,  down  with  their  throne !  they  are  perished  and  gone ; 

Their  darkness  and  dust  are  my  carnival ; 
The  sceptre  and  throne  are  but  baubles  to  me^ 

Or  the  monarch  that  sitteth  thereon ; 
I  canker  them  all  as  the  time-honored  tree. 

Or  the  ivy  the  mouldering  stone ; 
Oh  I  to  banquet  on  them  is  mv  revelry, 

And  scatter  their  atoms  one  by  one  I 

Famine  and  Sword  may  boast  of  their  chain, 
And  Disease  may  vaunt  her  wasting  pain ; 

But  mjr  slaves  are  they,  who  my  bests  obey, 
Smiting  my  victims  o'er  land  and  main; 

They  live  but  for  me,  and  for  roe  they  die^ 
To  give  me  a  dainty  banqueting ; 
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The  damask  cheek,  and  the  lustrona  eye, 

The  hues  and  odors  of  leafy  spring, 
Are  the  trophies  I  pile  from  my  victory. 

Mere  viands  they,  for  my  ghastly  board. 
Gathered  hy  Famme,  Disease,  and  Sword ! 
Ob  I  'tis  joy  to  me,  when  I  hear  the  groan 
Of  the  dying,  rack'd  on  8uflrering*s  bea  ; 
And  my  satellites  crawl  through  their  moulder*  d  hall. 

When  thev  hear  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Laid  on  tlie  breast  of  the  pulseless  dead ; 

And  what  reck  I  for  silver  or  gold. 

For  which  human  hearts  are  bought  and  soldf 
For  both  I  command  in  my  fairv  land, 

Where  their  column'd  piles  lignt  my  lonely  way 

With  the  glimmer  of  their  ghastly  ray  ! 

Time !  Timet  on  thy  chariot  wheels  roll  ont 

The  veil  of  thy  years  may  dim  the  sun, 

And  the  fading  stars  forget  to  pour 

The  light  they  have  shed  so  long  before ; 

The  moon  shall  discard  her  mantle  while 

She  bath  fluns  o'er  the  sleeping  abyss  of  night; 

And  the  wonders  of  heaven,  the  sun  and  the  sky, 

(Those  isles  in  the  sea  of  eternity,) 

Shall  dissolve  like  a  meteor-ftash  in  air, 

When  the  cloudy  hosts  meet  in  thunder  there; 

But  mine  must  tney  be,  and  for  mo  must  they  fall, 

While  my  kingdom  of  mould  shall  ontliTe  them  all ! 

UUF. 

Through  many  a  bright  and  balmy  hour, 

When  the  earth  was  green,  and  the  heaWn  was  gay, 
Aloft  have  I  swung  in  my  air- woven  bower, 

Nurs'd  bv  the  heat  of  the  noontide  rav; 
Like  a  child  when  it  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breast, 
Whose  pulse  is  the  soul  and  the  dream  of  ita  rest. 
For  months  have  I  hung  on  that  parent-bough, 
And  why  wilt  thou  canker  and  sever  me  nowl 

WOSM. 

The  vardant  hue  of  spring  baa  paat. 

The  *  sere  and  yellow'  stain  the  leaf, 
And  the  wailing  of  the  autumn  blaat, 

Like  Nature  m  her  hour  of  grie( 
Sweeps  o'er  the  mountain,  through  the  vali^ 

Nor  apares  a  leaf  of  tree  or  flower ; 
The  ruddy  cheek  of  Spring  turns  pale. 

As  ahe  sita  and  weeps  in  her  wither d  bower  t 
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WHair,  with  wild  roar,  the  ffloomv  tempests  twist 
Their  coal-black  turhans^rouno  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  the  old  pines  in  plumed  legions  hpw^ 
And  scream  the  eagles  through  the  mountan-mista 
As  through  the  ni^t  they  hear  the  thunder  pealing 
Amid  the  time-scathed  oaka,  and  cedars  reeling} 
When  gmmbles  in  its  home  the  sava^  linn. 
And  o'er  the  sea  the  battling;  whirl  wmds  spin ; 
Oh  1  then,  while  shrink  the  mighty  hills  aghast, 
And  the  waves  howl  upon  the  ocean-nain. 
And  the  fierce  lightning  ahakes  its  bnmiiig  ehaia, 
As  the  torn  cohorts  of  the  storm  move  paat; 
*  Let  me  but  taste  thy  high  sodetv. 
And  of  thy  soul,  my  eoul  a  part  snail  be  1' 
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TWO    DESULTORY    CHAPTERS. 


rmOM  AM  VMPOBLISBKD  T^bVMI,  VT  TVS  AUmoA  or  'CODATNUP,'  'JOHM  JSNIINt,'  BTC. 


TBE  BOITOR  AND  THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 


'  I  'm  twenty-five/  said  Frank  Thornton,  as  he  rose  from  h\B  pil- 
low, on  a  delightful  morning  in  spring.  '  And  what  have  I  done  V 
was  the  question  that  he  immediately  addressed  to  himself. 

'  Ah,  what  have  I  donel*  is  the  question  that  extorts  the  sigh,  per- 
haps the  tear,  from  the  best  of  us.  It  seems  our  fate  not  to  be  able 
to  answer  that  query  satisfactorily  to  ourselves.  Franklin  says,  that 
ia  reviewing  his  life,  he  Hnds  he  has  committed  two  mistakes  —  and 
how  many  errors  1  It  is  not  our  want  of  policy  that  tortures  us,  but 
it  is  the  want  of  obedience  to  those  everlasting  principles  of  truth, 
which  rise  on  our  path  like  the  pillar  of  fire  before  the  Jews,  but 
whose  light  we  reject.  This  is  what  makes  memory  a  scorpion, 
which  stings  us,  when  our  past  life  comes  up  and  condemns  us  for 
our  sins  of  omission,  as  well  as  those  of  cooomission. 

Frank  threw  himself  into  a  chair  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  on 
the  beautiful  little  garden  beneath  him.  His  mind  was  soon  busied 
with  the  past  He  recounted  his  hopes  and  his  fears,  his  failures 
and  his  successes.  Again  he  seemed  to  sip  at  the  sparkling  foun- 
tains of  bliss,  and  then  the  Marah  of  the  wilderness — the  bitter  spring 
of  wo — dashed  its  waters  at  his  feet.  His  life  had  been  a  mingled 
picture -^much  light,  and  some  deep  shadow.  He  was  happier  than 
he  had  been ;  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a  few  mo« 
ments  wept  —  thankfully!  He  soon  raised  his  head,  and  brushed 
.aside  the  tangled  locks  that  concealed  his  ample  brow.  Tears,  at 
times,  afford  great  relief;  and  in  the  present  instance,  Frank  felt  as 
if  a  mountain  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing blithely  below  him,  and  the  morning  air  breathed  freshness.  His 
heart  responded  to  the  refreshing  influences  which  were  abroad,  and 
he  was  soon  revelling  in  visions  of  happiness. 

A  thought  recalled  his  mind  to  reality.  A  weekly  literary  paper 
had  been  projected ;  he  had  been  selected  for  its  editor ;  and  on  this, 
his  birth-day,  its  first  number  was  to  appear.  That  Frank  was  am- 
bitious, is  most  true,  but  his  ambition  was  restricted  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  government  of 
his  conduct  He  was  desirous  of  literary  reputation,  but  he  would 
not  have  accepted  it,  if  any  sacrifice  of  integrity  were  required  as  its 
price.  No  ill-regulated  desire  for  fame,  at  all  hazards,  ever  took 
possession  of  his  mind ;  but  his  wish  was  to  be  admired  by  his  fel- 
lows for  the  greatness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Frank  beg^n  his  literary  career  on  principles  which  he  considered 
strictly  compatible  with  the  highest  success.  And  he  was  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  literary  pursuits,  whenever  he  found  their  suc- 
cessful prosecution  at  variance  with  the  peace  of  his  mind,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  intentions.  He  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  which  he  presumed  would  give  to  his  periodical  a  respectable 
character.    In  the  important  business  of  criticism,  he  had  resolved 
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on  abstaining  from  undeserved  severity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue 
praise  on  the  other.  As  far  as  was  practicable,  he  meant  to  be  just, 
lie  determined  that  the  interest  of  virtue  should  receive  no  detriment 
from  his  bands ;  and  considering  the  union  of  high  intellectual  power 
and  religious  feeling  as  the  roost  desirable  attainment,  he  concluded 
to  do  all  that  he  could  toward  recommending  their  united  loveliness 
to  the  consideration  of  all  over  whom  his  influence  might  extend. 

His  pride  was  involved  in  the  present  effort;  and  as  hedesceiided 
to  the  dining-room,  a  thrill  of  delightful  anticipation  shot  through  his 
bosom. 

*  Why,  brother,  you  are  lazy  this  morning.  I  have  watered  die 
flowers,  fed  my  bird,  and  read,  I  don't  know  how  many  pages,  in 
Thomson's  Seasons,'  said  a  light-hearted  voice  to  him,  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

'  You  are  too  active,  sister,  for  my  rivalry.  What  part  of  the  Sea- 
sons have  you  been  reading.' 

'  The  latter  part  of  the  first  book ;  that  on  domestic  love.' 

'  That  is  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  poem.    How  did  you  like  itl' 

•  I  've  been  delighted.' 

They  were  by  this  time  seated  at  the  breakfast  table.  Susaa 
Thornton  was  Frank's  eldest  sister,  and  had  just  entered  into  the  full 
blush  of  her  womanhood.  She  was  nineteen,  though  she  would  have 
passed  for  younger.  She  was  less  than  the  ordinary  stature  of  wo- 
man ;  but  her  form  was  essentially  perfect  The  moat  noticeable 
feature  of  her  face,  was  her  dark,  lively,  penetrating  eye.  There 
was  a  mischievous  smile  usually  lurking  about  her  mouth,  that  added 
to  the  efiect  of  her  eye,  and  gave  to  her  expression  a  mingled  look 
of  archness  and  strength.  Her  spirits  flowed  from  an  inexhaustible 
fountain,  and  cast  a  charm  wherever  their  influence  fell.  She  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  little  coquettish,  but  like  many  others,  who 
are  fond  of  flirtation,  her  exterior  but  masked  the  genuine  nature 
which  dwelt  within.  Her  strength  and  sincerity  were  adequate  to 
the  formation  of  an  enduring  tie  around  any  object,  in  which  her  af- 
fections might  become  interested. 

While  at  breakfast,  a  note  was  handed  to  her  from  her  friend  Mary 
Ellwood,  requesting  her  to  come  and  spend  the  day  with  her,  as  the 
should  be  alone  and  lonesome  without  her.  The  note  ended  with  a 
postscript,  requesting  her  to  tell  Frank,  if  He  had  not  written  in  her 
album,  to  do  so  forthwith,  and  return  it  in  the  evenine.  Susan  sent 
her  word  she  would  come ;  and  Frank,  after  receivwg  the  lady'a 
mandate,  arose  from  the  table,  and  departed. 

Arrived  at  his  offlce,  Frank  picked  up  Miss  Ellwood 's  album,  tore 
off  the  cover  he  had  carefully  wrapped  round  it,  seated  himself,  and 
began  to  look  over  its  pages,  thinking  at  the  time  much  more  about 
its  mistress  than  the  book. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  do  as  I  am  bid,'  thought  he,  fls  he  nibbed 
a  pen,  and  opened  the  book  before  him.  A  knock  at  the  door  inter- 
rupted the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

•Come  in!' 

'  Good  morning,  Frank.' 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jenkins  1 — be  seated.' 

*  No,  I  thank  you.    I  merely  stepped  over  to  borrow  a  volume  ef 
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Gibbon,  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  once  more,  those  celebrated 
chapters  in  which  he  thought  he  had  digged  a  grave  for  the  Chris- 
tian's faith  at  last. 

'  Then  Gibbon  sadlj  miscalculated  the  force  of  the  adversary  with 
which  he  contended/  said  Frank. 

*  True/  returned  Jenkins ;  '  but  Gibbon's  confidence  was  not  a 
match  for  Paine's  presumption.  He  says,  in  that  illogical  and  infla- 
ted abortion,  which  he  called  the  Age,  but  which  he  should  hare 
christen^  the  Infancy,  of  Reason,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  Bible 
as  a  man  would  go  through  a  forest  wilh  an  axe  on  his  shoulder ; 
that  he  had  cut  down  the  trees,  whichthe  priests  might  stick  up,  but 
could  never  make  gprow  again.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Gibbon,  Mr.  Jenkins  V 

*  Why,  I  think  that  if  his  father,  instead  of  procuring  his  dismissal 
from  Oxford,  had  regarded  his  deviations  a3  the  errors  of  a  young 
enthusiast,  Christianity  would  never  have  numbered  among  the  most 
effective  of  her  opponents  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As 
an  historian,  I  think  Gibbon  one  of  the  six  best  who  have  ever  writ- 
ten. Mackintosh  said  thawGibbon's  intellect  might  have  been  taken 
out  of  a  corner  of  Burke's,  without  his  missing  it.  This  was  Sir 
James'  prejudice.  In  France,  Gibbon  is  placed  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  historical  writers.  I  think  there  is  no  one  work  that  will 
more  amply  repay  a  student  for  his  intimacy  with  it,  or  that  contains 
anchor  and  more  extensive  treasure,  than  his  history.  His  style  is 
rotund  and  perhaps  turgid;  but  his  course  is  majestic;  his  incredulity 
may  reject  some  facts,  but  it  refuses  more  fables  ;  his  imagination  is 
fertile,  and  flings  a  rich  drapery  of  fiction  over  his  descriptions,  with- 
out destroying  their  fidelity ;  in  fine,  he  unites  many  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  Tacitus  and  Herodotus,  and  interests  one's  feelings  as  deeply 
as  Homer  does.' 

As  he  concluded,  he  bade  Frank  good  morning,  and  left  him  to 
his  musings. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH   A   QUAKER   DAMSEL,   ON   PQETRT,   STC- 

*  ♦      *  What  have  you  been  reading  lately  V 

'  Many  things,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,'  was  the  answer. 
'  By  fashionable,  I  suppose  you  mean  fiction  V 

*  Yes.' 

'  What  a  compliment  to  the  nineteenth  century  !  Its  fashionable 
literature  consists  of  novels,  that  are  the  merest  trash,  or  those  that 
excite  the  passions,  and  come  not  near  the  diviner  qualities  of  the 
soul.  The  leading  fault  in  our  fashionable  literature,  is  its  excess  of 
passion.  Those  calm  sentiments  of  love,  benevolence,  kindness,  and 
the  whole  host  enjoined  by  Christianity,  are  regarded  as  entirely  too 
insipid  for  the  fervid  tastes  of  readers.  I  saw  a  stufled  bird-of-para- 
dise  to  day ;  its  plumage  was  brilliant,  gay,  and  sparkling,  while  its 
interior  was  hollow  and  chafly.  It  reminded  me  of  fashionable  lite- 
rature ;  a  brilliant  exterior,  having  the  hues  of  life,  while  all  within 
was  death  and  corruption  !' 

'  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  in  it,'  said  Mary.  '  Is 
it  not  strange,  that  we  love  to  be  deceived,  and  that  we  should  strive 
MO  hard  to  cheat  ourselves  with  fictitious  sentiments  ?     Some  people 
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seem  to  live  only  to  keep  up  the  struggle  between  truth  and  decep- 
tion ;  and  you  poets  are  everlastingly  dreaming  visions,  that  bear 
about  as  much  likeness  to  what  you  meet  with  on  earth,  as  the  por- 
traits of  an  itinerant  painter  do  to  his  sitters.' 

^ '  Ah,  here  is  a  book,  not  entirely  unfashionable,'  said  Frank,  as  he 
picked  up  a  volume  from  the  table  on  which  his  elbow  was  resting. 
'  Cunningham's  Life  of  Bums,  is  n't  it  1 

'*  Yes,*  answered  Frank. 

*  Father,  knowing  my  love  for  Bums,  purchased  it  for  me  the 
other  day.  I  have  renewed  my  fondness  for  the  '  ploughman-poet/ 
by  reading  it' 

*  I  wonder  if  any  one  deifies  Bums  as  I  do,'  said  Frank,  as  he 
turned  over  the  pages. 

'  I  suspect,'  returned  Mary, '  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple  about  my  heart,  as  thee  can  lay  claim  to.  In  that  temple, 
on  a  niche,  shrouded  in  glory,  stands  most  conspicuously  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  statue  of  Robert  Burns.' 

'  Good  !'  said  Frank  ;  *  and  borrowing  your  idea,  I  should  say  my 
heart  is  a  complete  Pantheon,  and  in  it,  on  the  highest  range  of 
niches,  stand  the  poets  —  the  '  gray-haired  sires'  of  the  olden  time, 
when  every  grove  was  sanctified  by  po^sy,  and  those  men  of  after 
years,  who  have  lived  near  our  own  day.  In  the  lang^uage  of 
Wordsworth : 

'  Ble88ing8  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise^ 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  ua  hetra 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.' 

Andy  Miss  Mary,  we  agree  in  the  homage  that  we  render  to  him, 
who 


*  walked  in  glory  and  iu  joy, 

Following  his  plough  upon  the  moun lain- side.' 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  criterion  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  heart,  to  submit  it  to  the  influence  of 
Bums'  life  and  poetry.  If  a  tear  was  not  shed  to  the  memory  of  the 
one,  and  if  the  other  did  not  awaken  a  rapid  succession  of  all  the 
feelings  that  stir  the  soul,  that  heart  woulo  not  have  much  to  in- 
terest roe.' 

'  Judged  of  by  such  a  criterion,  I  should  be  admirable,'  said  Mary, 
laughingly. 

'Or  by  any  other  righteous  test,' added  Frank.  Mary  apparently 
fiuled  to  notice  his  compliment,  for  she  continued  :  '  As  a  Kentuckian 
said  of  Daviess'  eloquence,  I  might  say  of  Bums'  story;  it  has 
caused  mo  to  weep  a  pint-cup  full.  And  as  to  his  poetry,  it  is  to  me 
what  his  conversation  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon ;  it '  completely 
takes  me  off  my  feet' 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  Frank, '  that  I  think  Burns'  mind  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  on  which  the  mantle  of  inspiration  has  yet  fallen  ; 
oae  of  the  mightiest  on  which  the  noon-day  sunlight  of  genius  ever 
descended.  &ere  is  this  difference  between  a  great  and  a  common 
intellect :  the  former,  by  the  magic  power  of  sublime  association, 
can  fling  importance  about  the  most  ordinary  subjects;  while  the 
common  mind  demands  that  a  subject  shall  have  great  and  obvious 
relations,  in  order  to  make  out  an  exhibition  of  interest  for  it.    In 
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this  way  I  judge  of  the  relative  greatness  of  minds.  Now  Bums, 
with  ordinary  subjects,  has  charmed  the  world.  Look  at  his 
heroines,  milk-maids  and  gleaners,  though  they  are,  and  point  me  to 
the  page  of  any  other  poet,  where  I  can  find  their  superiors.  Listen, 
while  1  read  a  moment : 

*  Sae  fair  her  hair,  sae  bent  her  brow, 

Sae  bonniablue  her  een,  my  dearie, 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  roou, 
Tlu  mair  I  look,  afu  '•  mair  my  dearie* 

And  again : 

*  She  'a  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay; 
As  blvthe  and  as  artless  as  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  oaar  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  ee.' 

r 

And  here  is  a  verse  from  '  Mary  Morison,'  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  that  genius  erer  sent  down  to  immortality  ;  listen  to  her  lorer : 

*  Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string. 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  na', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  aaw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

Ye  are  no  Mary  Morison.* 

Here  is  one  more  yerse : 

'As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

The  moonbeam  dwella  at  dewy  tfen. 
So  trembling  pure  was  faithful  love, 
Within  the  breast  of  bonnie  Jean. ' 

Now,  for  nature,  for  the  force  and  simplicity  of  truth,  where  will 
you  find  any  thing  superior  to  what  I  have  read,  without  any  effort  at 
selection  1  Byron's  heroines  are  very  fine,  but  Bums'  are  loyely. 
Think  of  that  splendid  abstraction  of  Byron's,  so  often  quoted  : 

*  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  atarry  skies. 
And  all  that 's  best  in  dark  and  bright. 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.^ 

I  say,  take  this  description,  and  compare  it  with : 

*  Sae  fair  her  hair,  sae  bent  her  brow, 

Sae  bonnie  blue  her  e'en,  my  dearie, 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou'. 
The  mair  I  look,  ahe's  mair  my  dearie^' 

and  you  can  {eel  the  difference  between  the  cold  and  brilliant  ab- 
straction of  Byron,  and  the  flesh- an  d-blood  being  of  Bums.  The 
one  is  cold,  like  moonlight  on  frost-work ;  the  other  is  warm  as  the 
light  of  love  on  the  eye  of  beauty.  But  I  forget  that  I  am  not  talking 
with  one  who  differs  from  me  in  opinion.' 

'  As  to  splendor  and  greatness,  I  think  Bums  inferior  to  many 
poets,  but  he  has  a  way  of  taking  one's  heart,  Uiat  is  only  his,'  said 
Mary. 
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'  When  I  speak  of  Bums'  greatness,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of 
hitn  in  comparison  with  Milton  ;  I  only  say,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  lived,  under  similar  circumstances.  He  had  not  the 
education,  he  had  not  the  ten  thousand  intellectualizinff  influences ; 
he  had  not  the  soul-exalting  knowledge  of  all  that  genius  had  done 
before  him,  that  others  have  had.  Shakspeare  himself,  the  prince  of 
poets,  confined  to  the  banks  of  Ayr,  would  not  have  conversed 
m  mightier  cadences  than  those  which  fell  from  the  charmed  lips  of 
Bums.  Byron  would  not  have  seen  half  as  many  beauties,  in  Bums' 
situation.  And  now.  Miss  Mary,  will  you  pretend  to  measure  your 
idolatry  of  the  god-like  intellect  of  Bums,  with  mine  V 

'I  fear  I  shall  have  to  rank  second.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  man,  while  I  admire  the  greatness  of  the  poet' 

'  It  would  not  do,'  said  Frank, '  for  me  to  palliate  what  you  cha- 
ritably call  his  infirmities.  I  think  that  Bums'  vices  were  not  re- 
markably many.  I  fear  .that  if  you  stretch  us  on  the  Procrustean 
bed,  there  will  be  but  few  of  the  proper  size.' 

'  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  I  feel  a  marvellous  inclination  to 
overlook  the  short-comines  of  such  a  man  as  Burns,'  retumed  Mary ; 
'  and  like  Hannah  More,  1  think  it  a  great  pity,  that  men  of  genius 
should  be  so  bad,  that  one  will  not  have  their  agreeable  company  in 
heaven.' 

'  You  may  depend  upon  it.  Miss  Mary,  that  Burns  was  not  so  bloated 
by  bis  vices,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  in  at  the  '  straight  and  narrow 
gate.'    You  may  see  him  yet  in  paradise.' 

'  And  Mary  Campbell,  too,'  aaded  Mary.  '  What  a  meeting  her 
last  with  Bums  was !  I  know  of  no  scene  more  touching  to  one's 
feelings.' 

'  By  the  way,  my  lady,  you  gave  me  a  task  to  execute  to-night,  and 
now  I  will  retum  the  favor,  by  insisting  that  you  write  a  description 
of  the  last  meeting  of  Bums  and  Highland  Mary.' 

And  perhaps  this  description  will  form  the  subject  of  another 
chapter  from  oar  *  unpublished  volume.' 


■ 4TZN08 

or    lOLON,     TRK    raiLOforHft    or    ATMIIIt. 

Lm,  when  Uis  passed,  and  not  until, 

Yoa  then  may  judge  it  good  or  ill; 

Let  equals  meet  in  married  life^ 

Unequal  matchee  end  in  atrUb. 

True  honors  are  with  merit  blent, 

And  never  oome  by  accident ; 

Reprove  in  secret,  as  a  friend, 

Let  others  hear,  when  you  commend  { 

More  noble  far  it  is  to  wm 

Hiffh  rank,  than  owe  it  to  your  kin. 

If  fate  decrees  all  accidents, 

What  room  is  there  for  careful  seasal 

If  all  things  move  by  no  fixed  rules. 

Why  are  some  wise^  and  soma  men  fbolil 
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LINES 

ADDKBffBD    TO    MT    ftOCKIlT*    CRAIB. 

Blbssivob  on  the  inveiltion  fair, 
That  firsrcontrivad  the  rocIuDff  chair, 

For  wakeful  ease  or  aluniDer  I 
Oft,  with  a  fervor  ever  new, 
I  *ve  bieet  mine  own,  long-tried  and  trtta^ 

In  past  hours  without  number. 

Friend  at  all  aeaaons!  how  I  lore. 
When  morning  o'er  the  earth  doth  move^ 

Like  some  angelic  creature, 
Seated  within  thy  tranquil  plaoe^ 
To  greet  with  smiles  her  joyous  face^ 

And  read  each  glowmg  feature  1 

Or  when,  with  full  and  staring  eye^ 
The  mid-day  sun  in  cloudless  sky, 

Like  well-fed  furnace  blazM, 
Safe  nestled  in  thv  shaded  nook. 
To  speed  the  needle's  task,  or  look 

Into  thought's  mystic  mazes. 

And  oftener  still,  when  pensive  eve. 
Like  some  pale  nun,  her  cell  doth  leave^ 

And  takes  her  silent  station. 
At  the  frail  grate,  where  day  and  night 
Meet  hand  m  hand,  and  in  heaven^  ^^% 

Pay  willing  adoration. 

Then,  wrapt  in  dreams,  my  heart  will  float, 
Like  voyoger  in  fairv  boat. 

To  the  blue  vault  ideal, 
Till,  quite  forgetful  of  its  strife, 
I  slip,  as 't  were,  the  noose  of  life. 

And  dwell  in  worlds  unreal. 

Tet  deem  not,  when  calm  Reason  calls^ 
And  from  the  height  my  spirit  falls, 

Where  idle  fancies  centre, 
That  shades  of  discontent  e'er  pass 
Across  my  mind's  transparent  glass. 

Or  aught  like  dark  thoughts  enter. 

Oh,  no !  —  witbin  thy  still  domain, 
I  count  the  joys,  not  few  nor  vain. 

Born  with  substantial  being; 
Till  to  a  livelier  flame  I  fan 
Warm  gratitude,  and  rise,  some  plan 

Of  good  in  all  things  seeiBg. 

Then  come  at  will,  ideal  bliss ! 
Thou  'It  always  find  a  welcome  kiss 

From  one  that  dearly  loves  thee; 
Yet,  if  thou  choose  to  stay  awav. 
Believe  me,  oh !  bewitching  fay  I 

Thine  absence  will  not  move  me. 

For,  better  than  all  fancied  wealth. 

Rich  in  kind  friends,  and  much-prized  hetlth« 

With  peace,  beat  eift  of  Heaven ; 
Book&  quiet,  leisure,  uee  from  care^ 
Seated  within  my  rockingKihair, 

What  need  that  more  be  given  f 
OkarUtt«u,(S,  O.)  M.  a.  l. 
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'Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sopboclefi  is  laid; 
Sweet  Ivy  wind  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses,  ana  the  clustering  vine ; 
So  shall  thy  boughs,  with  lasting  honors  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung.' 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  grave  as  a  place  of  rest. 
But  in  the  heart  of  cities,  we  fancy  something  in  their  sepulchres, 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  sweet  repose.  There  the  dead  may  lie 
down  amid  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  amid  monuments  seen  like  the 
tomb  of  Bianor  in  the  distance,  erected  by  vanity,  and  never  moist- 
ened by  a  tear.  But  there  is  a  voice  without,  which  baffles  all  their 
quietude,  and  drowtis  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  grave.  While  the 
multitude  are  hurrying  through  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  the  hum 
of  men  and  murmurs  of  a  great  mart  are  fretting  like  waves  against 
the  sepulchre,  it  seems  not  like  that  wished-for  mansion,  where  '  the 
weary  are  at  rest.' 

Methinks  I  could  emulate  the  example  of  the  Turk,  if  not  in  his 
ideas  of  a  blind  fatality,  at  least  in  a  devotion  which  teaches  him  not 
to  violate  the  grave.  For,  indulging  the  stately  reserve  of  his  nature, 
be  holds  converse  with  the  shades  of  his  ancestors,  reposing  beneath 
the  mourning  cypress,  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  necropolis. 

The  care  of  the  dead  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  any  nation,  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  unadulterated  wells  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  redeeming 
feature  in  the  otherwise  stem  and  repulsive  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage.  He  loves  his  country,  not  only  for  its  solitudes,  and 
majestic  forests,  which  accord  so  well  Mrith  his  '  soul's  sadness,'  and 
whence,  as  from  a  temple,  his  prayers  may  go  up  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
but  he  loves  it  more  ardently,  for  in  it  the  bones  of  his  dead  repose. 
He  regards  their  sepulchres  with  a  veneration  of  which  more  civil- 
ized nations  know  nothing,  and  they  are  his  last  entrenchment  in  the 
day  of  battle.  And  when  the  arts  of  the  white  man  have  at  last 
prevailed,  and  he  goes  broken-hearted  beyond  the  '  Great  River,' 
thither  his  last  lingering  looks  are  cast.  Generations  may  pass  away, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  but  when  some  of  his  posterity,  re* 
tracing  the  steps  of  his  exile,  come  to  our  seat  of  government  to 
strike  new  treaties,  again  to  be  broken,  they  will  turn,  perhaps,  many 
miles  from  the  highway,  and  seeking  out  some  tumulus  in  the  wood, 
where  the  ashes  of  their  tribe  were  deposited,  pass  many  hours  in 
silent  lamentation.  And  is  not  the  civilized  man  excelled  in  this 
respect  by  the  savage  t  After  unmitigated  wrong  and  outrage,  com- 
mitted and  to  be  committed,  until  their  last  remnant  has  vanished, 
would  to  God  that  he  would  learn  this  lesson  from  the  vanquished  1 
Who  has  not  seen,  in  our  larger  towns,  sacrilege  frequently  com- 
mitted, for  the  sake  of  lucre  )  —  the  abodes  of  the  dead  unblushingly 
rent  open,  bones  cast  out  in  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  the  whole 

Elace  at  last  reduced  to  one  common  level  1     It  might  have  been 
oped,  that  the  lust  of  gain  would  stop  short  of  this ;  and  to  the  honor 
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of  humaD  nature,  many  have  united  in  the  deprecatory  voice  of  the 

poet: 

'  Grood  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear, 
To  touch  the  bones  enclosed  here !' 

Shame,  shame  on  the  Vandal,  that  can  trample,  brute-like,  on  the 
graves  of  his  kindred,  or  cast  indignity  on  the  soil  that  presses  the 
bosom  of  his  friends  !  The  man  of  refined  feelings  ivill  recollect, 
that  that  which  now  lies  cold  beneath  him,  was  once  the  birth-place 
of  all  that  is  noble.  He  will  feel  it  a  sacrilege  to  trample  on  the 
g^ave ;  much  more,  to  invade  with  indecent  hand  its  precincts.  He 
will  rather  regard  it  a  '  holy  of  holies,'  a  place  to  be  protected  from 
every  profane  intrusion ;  a  shrine  whither  to  wend  in  frequent  pil- 
grimage, and  to  bring  the  tribute  of  his  tears.  By  every  motive  of 
self-respect  or  of  love  for  the  departed,  let  us  protect  their  sepul- 
chres ;  adorning  them  with  the  mourning  cypress,  and  with  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  the  spring ! 

It  is  this  beautiful  custom,  which  takes  away  from  those  chilling 
sensations  that  are  apt  to  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  to  oppress  it,  on 
the  approach  to  the  sepulchre.  We  forget  that  the  worm  is  revelling 
on  the  object  of  our  affection,  and,  enchanted  by  the  sweet  poetry  of 
the  prospect,  we  look  upon  the  grave  as  a  beautiful  resting-place. 
What  a  peculiar  fitness,  also,  in  the  rite,  and  how  emblematic  of  the 
virtuous  dead  !  For  as  flowers,  though  long  plucked  from  the  stem, 
still  continue  to  diffuse  their  sweetness  around  them,  so  will  the 
fragrance  of  virtuous  actions  be  strong  and  lasting,  even  when  the 
heart  which  prompted,  and  the  hand  which  performed  them,  have 
been  for  ever  chilled  in  death.* 

When,  instead  of  a  dank,  unhandsome-charnel  house,  associated 
only  with  the  humbling  ideas  of  corruption,  where  the  aged,  whom 
we  have  honored,  and  the  young  whose  beauty,  so  sylph-like,  so 
spirituelle,  we  have  idolized,  are  given  up  to  festering  and  the  worm ; 
when,  instead  of  all  that  is  repulsive  to  human  feeling,  we  behold  the 
sepulchre  turned  into  a  garden  of  roses,  and  into  a  breathing  wilder- 
ness of  sweets,  we  could  almost  forego  the  remnants  of  a  life,  too 
agitated  by  painful  emotions,  and  lay  down  our  heads  as  in  some 
chamber  of  sweet  forgetfulness,  some  flowery  entrance  to  the  blest 
abodes,  where  there  are  no  more  tears  or  sorrow, '  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 

Happy  is  it,  that  the  grave  can  be  thus  stripped  of  its  prerogative 
of  terror,  and  robbed  of  its  '  victory,'  even  as  Jesus  Christ  has  rifled 
death  of  its  '  sting.'     That  thus  we  may  look  calmly  upon  it,  as  the 

•  It  was  not  until  writing  the  above,  that  we  discovered  a  simOar  sentiment  in  the 
poet  Shiklst,  and  it  is  one  which,  with  its  context,  made  the  veteran  CmoMWiu.  turn 
as  pale  as  ashes : 

*  Tbe  garUnda  withar  on  your  brow ; 

Then  baaat  no  more  your  mighty  daada ; 
Upon  death'*  purple  altar  no«r 
See  whore  the  victor  victim  bleeda!' 

*  All  heada  mnat  come 
To  the  ooM  tomb : 
Only  the  ashei  of  the  jnat 

Smell  aweet  and  blouom  in  thodnat.' 
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ultimate  goal  whither  all  steps  are  wending,  as  the  dark  opening  of 
some  bright  and  glorious  perspective,  and  not  recoil  into  the  giddy 
world,  to  escape  its  lessons  of  morality.  Were  the  grave  rendered 
more  attractive,  it  might  be  better  than  the  words  of  the  preacher. 
The  old  man,  as  he  passed  by,  would  remember,  without  shuddering, 
that  he  was  dust,  nor  would  the  youth  hurry  on, '  whistling  to  keep 
his  courage  up.'  It  should  entice  more  readily  than  the  lips  of  some 
'  old  man  eloquent,*  and  instil  its  stern  lessons  into  willing  ears.  It 
should  have  a  voice  and  an  eloquence  of  its  own.  More  sublimely 
than  human  thought  ever  conceived  of,  and  in  a  language  '  sweeter 
than  all  tune,'  it  should  discourse  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity. 
Oh !  bring  flowers,  bring  flowers !  Disdain  not  to  encourage  what  is 
so  refined  in  its  tendency,  though  Reason,  in  her  despicable  pride, 
may  sneer  at  you,  and  account  it  a  weakness  to  honor  the  casket , 
when  deserted  by  the  gem! 

Let  us  visit  often  the  burial-places  of  the  dead,  recall  our  minds 
from  the  grossness  of  earthly  cares,  commune  with  them,  and  then, 
scattering  our  sweet  emblems,  go  back  with  a  cheerful  heart  into  the 
world,  and  endeavor  to  emulate  their  virtues.  We  shall  be  better 
affected  by  this,  than  by  rearing  any  cold  mausoleum.  That  may  be 
intrusted  to  the  artist,  and  may  excite  the  gaze,  if  not  the  sneer,  of 
tbepasser.     It  i^  better  to  present  our  own  offerings. 

What  are  the  proudest  piles  of  sculptured  marble  t  Will  not  the 
beating  storm,  and  the  effacing  moss,  and  the  corrosive  band  of  time, 
soon  blot  out  these  vain  memorials,  and  destroy  the  short-lived  cha- 
racters which  are  inscribed  upon  them  1  But  the  willow  and  the 
rose  will  be  ever  returning,  and  ever  blooming  on  the  approach  of 
spring ;  thus  quickening  our  affections,  and  almost  enticing  us  to  lin- 
ger at  the  grave.  And  who  would  not  prefer  these  natural  monu- 
ments, to  the  cold  marble  which  the  hand  of  man  has  fashioned? 
the  romantic  beauties  of '  Pere  la  Chaise,'  to  the  long-drawn  aisles  of 
Westminster  Abbey  1  Yes,  surely  if  there  is  a  place  where  simpli- 
city possesses  a  charm,  and  where  every  approach  to  arrogance 
should  be  avoided,  it  is  that  last  narrow  house : 

—  *  where  side  by  side, 
The  poor  roan  and  the  son  of  pnde, 
Lie  calm  and  aiill  1* 

To  throw  around  the  grave  the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  living 
haughtiness,  appears  a  kind  of  horrid  mockery.  It  is  the  unseemly 
paint  daubed  upon  the  ghastly  features  of  death.  It  is  creating  a 
distinction,  where  every  distinction  is  alike  levelled  with  the  dust. 
And  there  are  better  memorials  than  the  gilded  marble,  or  the  sculp- 
tured stone ;  for  the  tear,  as  it  trembles  in  the  eye  of  affection,  or 
sparkles  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  is  worth  all  the  'pomp  of  heraldry, 
and  boast  of  power;'  and  the  deep-graven  characters  which  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart,  are  better  than  the  most 
vaunting  epitaph  upon  Parian  marble.  *  f.  w.  a. 


A    THOUGHT. 

*LiTa  well,  and  die  never  — 
Die  well,  and  live  for  ever !' 
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FROM  ^KYTTBMHAWTBl*,'  AN  UNPUBLIIBKD  FOBM  BV  J.  H.BBIGRT,  BaQ 


I. 

High  on  the  quarter-deck  the  master  stood, 
His  slender  frame  form'd  less  for  use  than  show : 
A  son  blue  eye,  light  hair,  of  gentle  mood, 
And  small  thin  hands  and  ft^t,  a  forehead  low; 
He  looked  a  figure  for  a  lady*s  beau  — 
The  neat  appendage  of  the  drawing-room; 
A  quite  convenient  thing,  when  Miss  must  go 
To  purchase  ribbons,  laces,  and  perfume: 
You  Ml  find  such  when  *t  is  fair,  in  Broadway,  in  ftill  bloom. 

11. 

This  leads  me  to  digress  upon  the  way 
In  which  those  objects  live  on  land  ;  *  they  toil 
Not,  neither  do  they  spin;'  and  vet  more  gay 
No  gilded  butterflies  e  er  go.    They  spoil 
The  finest  epigram,  though  smooth  as  oil, 
Which  genius  ever  penn'd ;  and  when  it  closes, 
You  wonder  where  the  wit  is!  They  so  maul 
The  sense,  in  reading,  it  no  point  discloses. 
They  credit  Shakspeare,  when  they  quote  from  Job,  or  Moses. 

nr. 

They  're  at  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  news 
That's  worthy  of  repeating;  and  know  well 
The  latest  cut  for  coats,  ana  whether  shoes 
Or  boots  are  most  genteel ;  can  also  tell 
Who 's  to  be  married,  who  will  be  the  belle 
The  comins  winter :  and  they  too  can  dance, 
Ride  horse-back,  sing,  and  fence,  and  '  cut  a  swell ;' 
But  will  be  sadly  non-pluss'd,  if  perchance 
You  ask  them — is  the  Rhine  in  Germany  or  France? 

IT. 

Of  appellations  they  've  a  scote  or  two ; 
'  Sweet  fellow,'  is  most  common  in  these  times : 
I  've  known  one  call'd  to  tie  a  lady's  shoe. 
In  albums  oft  they  murder  sense,  and  rhymes, 
Or  if  they  've  wit,  as  is  the  case  sometimes, 
Purloin  a  glowing  sentiment  from  Moore, 
Which  o'er  their  names  in  borrow'd  lustre  shines. 
To  men  of  sense  thev  're  a  'confounded  bore;' 
But  sentimental  girls  the  painted  things  sdore. 

T. 

I  mean  not  all :  thank  Heaven !  for  there  are  some 
Would  '  cut'  the  perfumed  coxcomb  in  the  street ; 
These  weave  a  cnarm  about  the  name  of  home, 
And  in  the  desert  bid  fair  blossoms  greet 
The  traveller's  eye.    They  are  of  eartn  the  wheat, 
The  precious  grain,  the  gold  without  alloy; 
In  their  embrace  truth,  virtue,  friendship  meet : 
All  that  the  warm  heart  year  net  h  to  enjoy. 
And  all  that  charms  the  eye  of  the  love-dreaming  boy. 

Tf, 

They  are  the  magnets  of  the  erring  soul, 
The  stare  to  guide  man  on  his  devious  track : 
Nor  can  he  spurn  at  woman's  wild  control, 
Which  to  the  path  of  duty  lures  him  back : 
Presents  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  atuck 
Of  fierce  temptation ;  and  dispels  the  gloom 
Which  gathere  in  his  noon-sky.  thick  and  black. 
What  though  she  sink  tmlaurell'd  to  the  tomb  7 
Her  deeds,  like  pensh'd  rosea^  leave  a  rich  perfume.* 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


HoMB  AB  Fauin>.    By  the  Author  of '  Homeward  Bound/  '  The  Pioneers,'  etc'    In 
two  Tolames,  12mo.    pp.  682.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blakchabd. 

Wb  shall  derote  but  brief  space  to  a  notice  of  this  work,  than  which  we  have  seen 
nothing  worse  from  the  pen  of  its  author — not  even  excepting  *  The  Monikins.'  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  closing  a  notice  of 

*  Homeward  Bound,'  we  expressed  the  hope  that  its  author  would  hereafter  forget  the 
unpleasant  wranglings  of  the  past,  and  that  '  the  fine  genius  of  our  countryman, 
now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  manhood,  would  play  out  its  variations,  unfettered  by 
kindled  prejudices,  and  untrammelled  by  awakened  remembrance  of  real  persecution 
or  fancied  wrong.'  We  regret  to  say,  that  our  anticipations  were  not  well  founded. 
Indeed,  the  warmest  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper  cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  under  notice.  As  a  novel  proper,  it  is,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
venial  faults,  plotless  and  desultory — utterly  '  without  form  and  void.'  Our  author 
seems  to  anticipate  this  verdict,  in  his  preface ;  and  hazards  an  apology  for  his  failure, 
which  can  in  no  wise  avail  him.    It  will  not  do  for  the  author  of  the  *  Pioneers,' 

*  The  Spy,' '  Lionel  Lincoln,'  etc.,  who  has  derived  so  much  repute  from  his  labors 
on  American  ground,  to  turn  round,  at  this  late  day,  and,  as  an  excuse  for  giving  us 
the  lees  of  his  good  wine,  pronounce  our  country  '  the  most  barren  field  on  earth  for  a 
writer  of  fiction.'  It  is  true,  that  if  Mr.  Cooper's  fame  were  to  depend  upon  the 
volumes  before  us,  it  would  ultimately  be  found  vastly  to  resemble  infamy.  He  evi- 
dently sat  down  to  his  task  with  all  his  vanities  and  grievances,  imaginary  or  real, 
thick  clustering  about  him ;  and  no  reader  can  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  dis- 
eharge  of  ink  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  most  plethoric  congestion.  Scenes  and  con- 
TersatioBs,  in  which  American  society  is  elaborately  caricatured,  make  up  the  staple 
of  the  work.  The  writer  indulges  liberally  in  satirical  digressions,  and  is  not  at  all 
•crupuioQS  about  the  tie  which  connects  them  together.  The  ^rit  of  the  book 
eonld  not  well  be  worse.  It  is  full  of  nuts  for  the  tories  of  England,  and  all 
enemies  of  republican  equality  and  institutions,  every  where.  Doubtless,  as  our  au- 
thor has  often  averred,  there  is  something  too  much  of  national  boasting  among  us. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is  enough  of  honest  triumph  for  the  republic,  in 
her  aetual  position,  and  reasonable  prospects,  without  sending  up  our  writers  and 
statesmen  to  the  high  places  of  the  American  Pisgah,  to  enjoy  the  prospective  subju- 
gation of  the  globe.  But  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  need  of  underrating  1  Is  there 
need  of  nalive  dogmatism  and  arrogance,  in  treating  of  our  people  1  Is  there  cause 
for  an  American  to  represent  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  as  fools  or  clowns  l--^  to 
speak  slightingly  of  our  scenery,  and  disparagingly,  nay,  contemptuously,  of  our  so- 
ciety, in  particular  and  in  the  mass  1  But  we  must  pause.  A  long  notice  of  these 
▼olumes  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance  *,  and  we  gladly  leave 
them  to  the  oblivion  which  awaits  them,  and  from  which  nothing  can  rescue  them. 

VOL.  zii.  68 
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Thb^  Motley  Book  :  a  Ssbiks  op  Talks  aitd  Skxtchss.  —  By  the  late  Bsn.  Smith. 
With  IlluatratioDS.  One  volume,  pp.  190.    J.  and  H.  G.  Langlet,  Chathsm-streeL 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  work,  in  the  fragmentary  form  in  which  it  first 
appeared ;  and  now  that  the  *  tales  and  sketches'  are  collected  by  the  author  into  a 
volume,  where  they  may  be  read  consecutively,  we  find  no  cause  to  modify  the  con- 
scientious verdict  which  we  have  heretofore  rendered  against  them.  The  author's 
head  is  capacious  enough  of  dreams  and  similitudes  of  humor ;  but  there  is  no  na- 
turalness in  his  descriptions,  and  no  distinctness  in  his  pictures.  His  observation  of 
men  and  things,  is  cursory  and  superficial ;  and  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  with 
him  to  exaggeration  or  dilution  of  thought ;  until  the  reader  is  sometimes  led  to  doubt 
whether  he  always  affixes  any  very  precise  ideas  to  the  language  he  employs.  Under 
such  a  process,  even  the  best  of  scenes  or  ideas  would  become  as  flat  as  champaigne 
in  a  decanter.  We  will  illustrate  the  justice  of  our  comments,  by  a  single  extract 
fi'om  a  sketch  entitled  '  Greasy  Peterson/  a  grocer,  described,  with  characteristic  vrai- 
semblanu^  as '  a  smooth,  unctious,  fishrfaced  being,'  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  place  by  the  side  of  a  natural  picture,  drawn  by  a  master  of  the  humorous,  and 
ask  the  reader  to  compare  the  'odd  patch- work  fancy'  of  our  motley  author,  with  the 
clear  limning,  which  he  has  elsewhere  aped,  but  signally  aped  in  vain : 

*  Greasy  Peterson  vulgar  mortals  have  named  thee,  knowing  not  the  true  sweetness 
and  blessedness  of  thy  life  in  its  even  flow.  Judged  by  thy  garments,  thou  art  in  truth 
a  poor-deviL  Ablue  coat,  patched  like  the  sky  with  spots  of  cloudy  black,  oil^spotted 
drab  breeches,  cased  in  coarse  overalls  of  baeging,  are  not  the  vestments  in  which 
worldly  greatness  clothes  itself,  or  worldly  wisdom  is  willing  to  be  seen  wslking  streets 
and  highways.  True,  thou  hast  a  jolly  person  and  goodly  estate  of  flesh  and  blood 
under  such  habiliments.  Glide  on,  glide  on,  Oleaginous  Robert —  like  a  river  of- oil,  and 
be  thy  taper  of  life  quenched  silently  as  pure  spermaceti !  Robert  Peterson,  Esq.,  green- 
grocer and  tallow-chandler,  possessed  the  most  incongruous  face  that  ever  adorned  the 
head  of  mortal.  His  nose  thrust  itself  out,  a  huge  promontorv  of  flesh,  at  whose  base 
two  pool-like  eyes  spsrkled  small,  clear  and  twinkling,  while  a  river  of  mouth  ran 
athwart  its  extreme  projection,  flowing  almost  from  ear  to  ear,  with  only  a  narrow  strip 
of  ruddy  cheek  intervening.  Within,  greasy  Bob  possessed  a  mind  as  curiously  as- 
sorted as  his  countenance.  It  was  composed  of  fragments  of  every  thing,  bits  of 
knowledge  of  one  kind  and  another  strangely  stitched  toeether.  and  forming  an  odd 
patch-work  brain,  whose  operations  it  was  a  merry  spectacle  to  observe. 

'Good  mornine,  neighbor  Peterson,'  said  as  mall,  jnc'diapedfTuitertr  from  next  door. 
'  Good  morning T  I  hope  we  shall  have  fine  weather,  now  the  wind  has  shiAed  his  tail 
to  the  Nor*- west* 

Who  ever  saw  a  '  fish-faced'  or  a  '  pie-shaped'  man,  or  one,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
with  features  'like  a  dried  codfish,  suddenly  animated?'  Compare  the  foregoing 
obscure  and  plethoric  picture  —  a  single  specimen  from  a  numerous  class,  of  kindred 
genus  and  characteristics  —  with  the  subjoined,  by  Irving,  whose  drawings  in  this 
kind  seem  always,  in  contrast  with  those  of  other  would-be  humorists,  (we  except 
P^BAL,  the  charcoal-sketcher,)  like  a  Michael  Angelo  in  a  picture-gallery.  The  pas- 
sage is  familiar  to  the  reader,  being  a  sketch  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  his  steed  *  Gun- 
powder,' as  ihey  sat  off  for  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel's  party : 

'  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  ex- 
ceedingly lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile 
out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most 
loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large 
green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched 
upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one 
might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  eenius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some 
acare-crow  eloped  from  a  cornfield.  •  •  •  It  is  meet  I  should,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  romantic  story,  five  some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his 
steed.  The  animal  he  bevtrode  was  a  broken-down  plough-horse,  that  had  outUved 
almost  every  thing  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  aHcT  shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck 
and  a  bead  like  a  hammer  \  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted  with 
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bam  J  one  eye  had  lost  it»  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral,  but  the  other  had  the 
gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if  we 
may  judee  from  his  name,  which  was  Gunpowder.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite 
■teed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused, 
^9ry  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and  broken-down  as  he 
looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any  youne  filly  in  the 
country.  Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with  snort  stirrups, 
which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  sharp  elbows 
stuck  out  tike  grasshoppers* ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a 
sceptre^  and  as  the  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  flapping 
of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  smdl  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts  of  his  rusty  black  coat  fluttered  out 
almost  to  the  horse's  taiL' 

We  have  expressed  oar  conviction,  and  given  the  grounds  for  our  belief,  that  ih,t  forte 
of  the  writer  of  these  '  motley*  outlines,  is  not  the  humorous ;  and  we  say  it  in  all 
kindness,  and  with  a  due  remembrance,  that  it  is  to  our  own  pages  that  'Ben. 
Smith'  is  indebted  for  the  small  amount  of  capital  in  literary  repute,  upon  which  he 
subsequently  began  to  trade.  We  may  believe,  moreover,  that  were  some  judicious 
friend  to  clip,  amend,  and  emend,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trifle  which  gives  our  author 
his  nam  de  guerre^  it  would  be  the  better  for  the  writer's  success.  He  is  far  more  feli- 
citous in  serious  compositions.  Tlie  *  Potters'  Field,'  for  example,  is  very  spirited 
and  pathetic,  and  shows  the  true  vein  of  our  author  *,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
little  sketch  entitled  '  The  Unburied  Bones.'  And  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  he 
will  for  ever  renounce,  for  this  species  of  composition,  the  '  things  of  shreds  and 
patches,'  which  he  mast  needs  imagine  to  possess,  what  they  assuredly  do  not,  the 
spirit  of  genuine  wit  and  humor.  We  need  not  say,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  our  best 
wishes  for  his  success,  in  any  pursuit  which  involves  no  waste  of  his  energies  upon 
a  species  of  literature,  which,  though  not  perhaps  foreign  to  his  taste,  is  certainly 
beyond  his  grasp. 


Vklasco;  a  Teaobdt,  in  Piva  Acts.    By  Epbs  Saroknt.  pp.  110.  New- York: 
HASpaa  AND  BaoTHsas. 

Tbb  author  of  this  play — which  has  already  received  the  stamp  of  public  appro- 
bation,  having  been  performed  with  entire  success,  before  the  critical  audiences  of  the 
'literary  emporium' — informs  us,  in  a  brief  introduction,  that  its  basis  is  historical, 
although  many  of  its  scenes  and  situations  are  purely  imaginary.  '  All  that  may 
seem  strange  or  unnatural,'  says  Mr.  Sargent,  '  in  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  popular  tradition.  The  general  action  of  the  piece  is  derived 
from  incidents  in  the  career  of  Rodrigo  Diaz,  the  cid,  whose  achievements  constitute 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  historical  and  romantic  literature  of  Spain.'  Until 
now,  however,  the  subject  has  never  been  successfully  introduced  upon  the  English 
stage.  As  the  play,  when  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  will  fall  under  the  province 
of  our  theatrical  reporter,  we  shall  avoid  sluicing  off  any  portion  of  its  interest,  by 
attempting  a  synopsis  or  analysis  of  its  character;  but  leaving  this  task  to  abler 
hands,  we  may,  in  a  few  words,  express  our  convictions  of  its  general  merits.  The 
whole  is,  to  our  conception,  managed  with  judgment  and  good  taste.  The  unity  of 
the  drama  is  well  preserved  throughout,  while  the  plot  or  business  of  the  piece  ad- 
vances gradually  and  naturally.  Unlike  too  many  native  productions,  of  a  similar 
description,  it  is  not  glaringly  unequal  in  portions  of  the  acts  or  scenes — half  ice 
and  half  fire;  but  the  subordinate  interests  are  well  maintained,  and  not  remotely 
accessary.  The  language  of  passion  is  bold  and  figurative,  yet  for  the  most  part 
brief  and  concise.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  disproportioned  and  injudicious  or- 
nament; and  in  these  days  of  rant  and  fustian,  to  avoid  these,  deserves  no  small 
praise.    We  can  well  imagine,  aa  we  read,  what  fine  effect  must  have  been  given  to 
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portions  of  this  drama,  by  that  accomplished  artiste,  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  with  her 
musical  voice,  graceful  action,  and  queenly  presence. 

The  few  desultory  selections,  for  which,  only  we  have  space,  and  to  which  we  has- 
ten, will  convince  the  reader  of  the  justice  of  our  encomiums.  The  subjoined  is  the 
spirited  opening  of  the  third  scene.  The  locdU  is  a  wild  glen,  in  a  violent  storm, 
with  thunder  and  lightning.     The  hero  enters  from  the  rocks  in  the  back-groimd : 

VELA SCO. 

'I  lay  my  brow  against  the  marble  rock, 
I  hold  it  throbbing  to  the  dewy  grass ; 
There  is  no  coolness  in  the  summer  rain ! 
The  elements  have  lost  their  attributes. 
The  oaks  are  shiver'd  round  me,  in  the  blaxe 
Of  the  near  lightning,  as  it  bursts  the  folds 
Of  its  black  cerements,  but  no  gracious  bolt 
Blasts  me  or  scathes!    A  wilder  storm  is  here  I 
The  fiery  quiver  of  the  clouds  will  be 
Exhausted  soon;  the  hurricane  will  sink; 
And,  through  the  vista  of  the  western  clouds, 
The  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  will  stream ; 
And  birds,  on  every  glistenmg  bough,  will  hail 
The  refluent  brightness, and  the  freshen*d  air; 
But  when  will  pass  away  from  this  sad  heart 
The  cloud  of  gnef,  the  tempest  of  remorse  ! 
When  will  the  winged  hopes,  that  glanced  and  sang 
In  joy's  melodious  atmosphere,  return, 
To  welcome  back  the  gladness  of  the  soul ! 
This  spot !    What  fatal  instinct  led  me  here ! 
It  is  our  try  sting- place;  and  —  ha!  what  form 
Breaks  through  the  shadowy  gloom  1  'tis  Izidora! 
She  sees  me — she  advances — knows  she  yet 
The  fearful  truth  7    Oh !  were  this  trial  spared  me!' 

The  annexed  passage  is  not  less  felicitous,  and  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  subdued  yet  expressive  fervor  which  characterizes  the  more  passionate 
portions  of  the  performance.  The  scene  is  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  int» 
which  the  heroine  enters,  sumptuously  attired  in  her  bridal  robes : 

IZIDOaA. 

*I  will  believe  that  I  am  borne  along 
To  this  day's  purpose  in  the  arms  of  Fate ! 
For,  though  my  better  an^el  warns  me  back, 
With  earnest  eesture  and  imploring  eyes, 
Yet  am  I  weak,  resistless  as  a  child ! 

[Shmitt  are  heard. 

Shout  on,  glad  voices!    Swell  your  acclamations! 
It  is  my  bndal  day  —  a  day  of  joy ! 
My  heart  is  lifted  on  those  waves  of  sound, 
And  thrills  with  the  first  gladness  it  has  known 
Since— since  — 

Away !  away!  thou  fiend,  remembranoel 
Is  there  no  spell  can  lay  thee  1    Thou  art  hideous, 
Yet  there's  a  fascination  in  thy  horror, 
That  bids  me  eaze  and  gaze  till  I  am  frenzied. 
Ah  me  1  on  what  a  base  is  reared  the  joy, 
A  single  flash  of  memory  can  shiver ! 
What  have  I  done  ?    Brief  is  the  time  elapsed 
Since,  with  the  ashes  of  his  great  forefathers, 
All  that  is  mortal  of  my  sire  was  blended. 
And  now,  death's  sable  livery  is  changed 
For  bridal  pomp —  the  wail  of  lamentation 
Fox  shouts  of  mirth,  and  nuptial  harmonies  1 
And  he,  I  wed,  is  —  reason  cannot  breathe  it  I 
Yet  in  that  little  space—  that  sand  of  time — 
What  weary  lives  of  anguish  have  been  crowded! 
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What  maddening  thoughts!  What  paaaions  and  what  terrora! 

Revenue,  and  love,  and  duty,  and  despaii! 

'Hufi.ry  qf  the  elements!  the  shock 

Of  adverse  Jleets  on  a  tempestuous  sea! 

JSutf  over  cUly  riding  the  topmost  VKive,* 

LofVt^s  bark  stiHJLoats  triumphant? 

Ill  fine  contraat  ia  the  character  of  'Julio,'  whom  we  shall  shadow  forth  in  the 
following  atriking  extract.  Entering  a  gorgeous  banquetting-faall,  through  folding- 
doors,  upon  a  guilty  errand,  he  exclaims : 

J  DUO. 

'  How  like  a  cautious,  trembling,  guilty  thing, 
I  glide  with  atealthy  paces  toward  my  purpose. 
Can  that  be  eood,  of  which  the  outward  signs 
Are  the  thiefs  posture  and  the  coward's  tread  7 
Away,  reflection !    'T  is  too  late  to  waver, 
When  half  the  crime  is  in  th'  intent  committed. 
Decision  gives  a  virtue  even  to  vice, 
And  ffilds  its  black  deformity.    Oh !  think 
Of  all  the  fierce  incentives  to  the  act 
Quick!  or  the  occasion 's  gone! 

[He  advances  rapidly  towards  the  table,  —  hesUaies  as  he  is 
about  to  poison  the  gobUt^  andjinally,  recoiling  from  the  un- 
dertaking^  rushes  to  Uu  front  qfthe  stageJl 

Was  I  struck  blind  1 
Ere  I  could  do  the  deed,  a  shadow  fell 
On  all  around  me ;  and  the  flashing  board 
Changed  to  funereal  blackness !    indistinct 
Waa  every  object  to  my  blasted  sisht; 
And  the  gemm'd  goblet  fadedj  andthejloor 
Sank  in  and  reetd  like  the  sea*s  undulations  ! 
I'll  not  renew  th'  attempt. 

[A  burst  <if  sprightly  music  is  heard  from  a  distance,] 

Ah !  they  approach  I 
With  duldraer  and  cymbal,  they  approacn ! 
Ghost  of  my  slaughter'd  father!    Now  transfuse 
Into  this  frame  thy  immaterial  essence ! 
Nerve  the  obedient  muscles  of  mine  arm, 
And  be  thine  own  avenger !' 

The  fi>regoing  extracts  will  satisfy  the  reader,  that  this  drama  possesses  literary 
daims  of  no  common  order.  Of  its  merits  as  an  acting  play,  occasion  will  be  taken 
to  speak  at  large,  in  these  pages,  hereafter. 


HiBTOBT  or  TBI  Ukxtxd  States.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Historical  Account  of 
our  Efngliah  Ancestors,  to  their  Mieratiun  to  America,  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South 
America,  by  the  Spaniards.  By  Noab  Wbbstbb,  LL.  D.  In  one  volame.  pp.  358. 
New-Haven:  S.  Babcock. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  above- 
named  work,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  conscientiously  recommending  it  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  public.  It  contains  many  things  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
Been  in  any  kindred  volume,  such  as  the  origin  and  history  of  our  ancestors,  the 
particolar  account  of  the  formation  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  of  which  there  is  no  where  else  so  correct  and  detailed  an  account. 
Many  of  these  valuable  facts  could  have  been  derived  only  from  persona]  knowledge, 
or  firom  rare  documents,  in  possession  of  the  author.  Of  the  discontents  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  1783,  which  threatened  a  serious  commotion,  we  believe  there  is  no  account 
in  any  of  the  histories  of  this  republic,  not  even  in  Marshall's.  But  for  the  brief 
record  in  the  present  volume,  the  present  generation  would  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
these  events.    Indeed,  the  history  of  the  whole  period  from  the  peace  of  1788,  to  the 
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adoption  of  the  constitution,  is,  in  all  the  histories  for  schools  which  we  remeinber  to 
have  seen,  except  the  one  before  us,  a  barren,  imperfect  account,  although  it  was  a 
period  of  great  anxiety,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  anarchy  or  civil  war  was  to 
be  our  fate. 

The  time  will  come,  when  the  labors  of  our  venerable  historian  and  lexicographer 
will  be  properly  appreciated.  Although  now  eighty  years  of  age,  he  enjoys  fine 
health,  and  that '  good  digestion  which  waits  on  appetite.'  A  friend  who  has  shared 
the  society  of  the  *  old  man  eloquent'  for  a  number  of  years,  mentioned  to  us,  some 
time  since,  several  circumstances,  which  fully  confirm  in  our  mind  the  entire  authenti- 
city of  the  prominent  facts  related  in  the  volume  under  notice.  Mr.  Wbbstbr  was 
within  the  sound  of  the  church-bell  in  New-Haven,  a  freshman  in  college,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  Lexington.  Hence  he  must  have  lived  through 
the  revolution,  and  all  subsequent  political  events.  He  began,  it  is  believed,  to  take  an 
active  part  as  a  writer,  in  support  of  the  government,  as  early  as  1783,  when  Daniel 
Webster  roust  have  been  in  his  cradle.  He  had  previously  encountered  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  in  the  war ;  and  when  Burgoyne  was  marching  toward  Al- 
bany, in  1777,  he  shouldered  his  musket,  a  volunteer,  to  meet  his  troops,  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  and  in  stables.  Two  or  three  years  afterward,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  to 
urge  for  a  new  constitution,  and  carried  it  to  Mount  Vernon  in  person,  and  placed  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  General  Washington.  Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  scenes 
and  events  with  which  our  author  was  familiar;  and  they  constitute  him  a  historian 
of  rare  merits ;  since  he  mainly  speaks  of  matters,  *  all  of  which  be  saw,  and  part  of 
which  he  was.' 


Pbosodt  or  THB  Grbbx  Lanouags.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New- York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  volume  is  an  honor  to  our  eountry,  and  above  all,  to  our  city,  which  has  the 
proud  boast  of  having  nurtured  the  only  scholar,  undoubtedly  of  America,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  world,  who  could  have  product  this  accurate  and  elegant  compendium. 
It  has  heretofore  often  been  advanced  as  a  reproach  against  us — and,  though  reluct- 
antly, we  must  admit  not  wholly  without  grounds  for  the  assertion  —  that,  although 
occupying  a  high  station  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  as  regards  the  general 
diffusion  of  plain  elementary  education,  we  have  been  almost  entirely  deficient  in  that 
high  and  polished  scholarship,  which,  we  are  informed,  is  almost  universal  among 
the  higher  classes  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  This  point  of  prosody,  above 
all  others,  is  the  one  in  which  we  have  been  held  sorely  deficient;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  this  high  and  scientific  branch  of  classic 
lore,  no  person  can  be  deemed,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  scholar.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  more  sure  or  ready  test  of  classical  attainments,  than  ihn 
knowledge  of  quantity ;  and  we  would  no  more  admit  any  man  to  be  qualified  for 
the  situation  of  a  teacher,  to  whom  it  was  possible  to  commit  an  offence  against  the 
common  rules  of  prosody,  than  we  would  term  a  man  an  orator,  who  could,  even  in 
extemporaneous  speech,  violate  any  rule  of  English  grammar,  or  pronunciation. 
This  reproach  on  our  scholarship  will  we  trust  now  be  speedily  abolished ;  all  that 
is  needed  to  effect  a  general  reformation  on  this  point,  being  the  adoption  of  this  book 
in  every  school  and  college  of  the  Union  ;  and  first  of  all,  the  careful  study  of  it  by 
all  soi-disaiU  teachers  and  professors.  Of  course,  it  is  the  text  book  of  Columbia 
College ;  and  it  has  given  us  pleasure  to  learn,  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the  gram- 
mar of  the  same  author,  has  been  adopted  in  the  largest  boarding  school  of  thi» 
vicinity,  and  we  believe  we  may  add  one  of  the  best  classical  institutions  in  tlie 
United  States— the  establishment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huddabt,  at  Bloomingdale. 
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Amibicait  Institotb.  -r  Having  been  pre?ented,  by  pressing  engagenientfl,  from  at- 
tending the  late  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  we  avail  ourselves  with  pleasure 
of  the  brief  record  of  a  friendly  correspondent  The  institution  deserves,  as  we  are  glad 
to  learn  it  receives,  the  most  enlarged  favor  and  support  *The  late  annual  fair/  says 
the  writer,  *  was  closed  by  an  able  and  elegant  dissertation  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent prospects,  of  the  various  manufactures  within  our  borders.  The  remarks  of  Gen. 
Talui AOGB  upon  this  occasion,  were  signally  appropriate.  He  observed,  that  not  only 
had  the  manufacturer,  the  machinist,  the  man  of  science,  the  agriculturalist,  and  the 
ladies,  entered  the  arena  for  competition,  in  their  several  departments,  but  that  repre- 
sentatives from  our  navy  were  present,  to  await  the  award  of  premiums.  The  article 
the  latter  offered,  was  of  too  great  bulk  to  be  transported  to  the  garden ;  and  a  dele- 
gation was  appointed  to  visit  the  navy  yard,  where  they  were  shown  on  board  the 
noble  ship  Ohio,  which  may  perhaps  challenge  the  world  for  beauty  of  model  and  work- 
manship. The  single  article  of  iron,  manufactured  and  vended  in  this  city  in  1836, 
amounted  to  seven  millions  of  dollars ;  and  although  a  temporary  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness has  somewhat  diminished  the  trade,  the  manufacture  is  still  on  the  increase,  soma 
Articles  having  even  been  largely  required  for  the  London  market 

*The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  ware,  were  mentioned  as  evidence  of 
aative  skill,  as  a  few  years  since  it  was  esteemed  in  Europe  an  impossibility  to  attain 
perfection  in  chasing^  which  is  the  most  scientific  part  of  the  whole.  Our  manufactu- 
rers in  this  branch  are  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  we  are  no  longer  dependant  upon 
a  foreign  market  for  our  supply.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  varied 
articles  in  this  line,  has  reduced  imports  at  least  two  thirds  ;  and  to  such  perfection 
is  the  manufacture  of  gold  watch-cases  carried  in  this  country,  4hat  the  finer  class  of 
watches  are  imported  without  them.  •  •  The  lovers  of  music  were  regaled 
at  intervale  during  the  fair,  with  performances  on  the  superior  church-organa  of  Mr. 
Jaboimb,  who,  although  a  new  competitor,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  golden  medal. 

'  In  1828,  the  American  Institute  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  within  our  bordera,  and 
by  the  exertions  of  its  members,  the  question  as  to  whether  its  growth  was  adapted  to 
our  climate,  was  speedily  solved  in  the  affirmative.  The  importationa  of  this  one  arti- 
cle^ for  the  last  sixteen  years,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions,  and  in 
the  year  1836,  to  twenty  millions.  The  attention  of  our  countrymen  has  been  gradually 
turning  to  the  production  of  this  article;  and  so  simple  is  the  process  of  reeling  it  from 
the  cocoon,  that  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars  will  enable  any  person  to  purchaaa  a 
reel,  amply  sufiScient  for  his  own  use.  In  all  other  silk-growing  countries^  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  use  of  artificial  means  in  its  production ;  but  our  climate  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  culture,  that  the  cocoons  yield  a  far  greater  abundance  of  silk 
than  they  do  elaewhero.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  morut  mulHcaulU  tree,  that 
the  proprietors  of  one  garden,  in  New-Jeraey,  have  sold  this  year  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lari^  worth  of  them,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted*  that  but  a  few  years  will  elapse,  before  the  culture  and  employment  of 
will  form  one  of  the  most  prominaM  foatures  in  our  agricoltofa  and  manufiictttiea.' 
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William  Wosdswortb.  — This  good  man  and  noble  poet  has  lived  to  see  his  '£ime 
ripen  into  abundant  fruit.'  Those  who  once  ridiculed,  now  admire;  those  who  ODoe 
condemned,  now  applaud.  His  beautiful  fancy  and  more  beautiful  diction ;  his  fine  ear 
for  the  music  of  verse,  and  the  music  of  nature ;  his  all-observant  eye,  and  his  great  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  of  feeling,  have  at  last  come  to  be  appreciated.  His  verse  now  finds 
its  way  to  the  general  heart ;  and  the  reason  why  he  has  ever  been  underrated,  is,  in 
our  judgment,  owing  mainly  to  a  host  of  feeble  imitators,  who  have  managed  to  have 
their  sentimental  rant,  and  sonorous  but  windy  philosophy,  christened  of  his  school; 
inferior  minds,  whose  only  merit,  if  meiit  it  can  be  called,  was  a  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  saying  ordinary  things  in  an  unintelligible  way  ;  of  hiding  no  meaning,  aa  someone 
has  well  said,  in  substance,  in  a  kind  of  stern  and  pompous  wordiness,  and  imparting  to 
language  a  sort  of  emphatic  inanity.  But  how  wide  is  Wordsworth's  poetry  from  all 
this  I  The  modest  simplicity  of  thought,  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  fancy  and 
language,  which  distinguish  the  following,  are  the  common  characteristics  of  Words- 
worth's  verse.  The  lines  are  from  '  Friendship's  OfTcring,'  an  English  annual  for  the 
coming  year.  Could  any  thing  be  more  exquisite,  than  the  Unes  we  have  Italicized  1 
We  commend  the  whole  to  such  as  consider '  poetry  its  own  exceeding  great  lewardi' 
and  more  especially  to  the  utilitarian  and  the  misanthrope  : 

•SUNSET. 

'  Here  let  us  lie,  upon  this  primrose  bank, 

And  rive  our  thougrhts  i>ee  way.    Our  thonf  hts  are  ftir ; 

For  Heaven  im  fair,  and  Earth  all  round  ie  lUr ; 

And  we  teflect  both  in  our  souls  to-day. 

Art  tkou  not  joyous  ?    Does  the  sunshine  ftJl 

Upon  a  barren  heart  ?    Methinks  it  is 

Itself  th«  sweet  source  of  fertility ! 

In  all  its  g^<rfden  warmth  it  wraps  us  round  t 

Not  us  alone,  but  every  beast  and  bird 

That  makes  the  breathiuf  forest  musica] : 

Nor  these  alone ;  but  every  sparklinr  stream, 

And  every  hill,  and  every  pastoral  plain ; 

The  leaves  tkat  whisper  in  deUrkted  tdikt 

The  truant  air  with  tts  awn  aitf  at  plat/'— 

TA«  cUmds  that  swtm  in  atnre  —  taving  Ueaaeu 

And  loving  Earth  —  and  lingering  between  eaek. 
Lath  to  qntt  either ;  are  not  all  alive, 
With  one  pure  unalloyed  consummate  joy  7 
Let  as  rejoice,  then,  beyond  all  the  rest ; 
For  how  shall  wisdom  show  itself  so  weU, 
As  in  administering^  joy  uuto  itself? 
They  who  disdain  the  merry,  are  not  wise ; 
And  they  who  step  aside,  when  mirth  comes  by. 
And  scorn  all  things  which  are  not  boug^ht  with  pais, 
Are  —  fools,  food  cousin.    What  else  can  they  be. 
Who  spurn  Uod's  ft-ee-given  bleasings?    I  am  one 
Who  prize  the  matron  Summer  most  in  smiles. 
And  five  my  heart  up  to  her  rose-crowned  hours. 
Anil  so  art  thou  —  or  so  thou  wiU  be,  child, 
When  that  the  orb  of  Time,  now  in  ita  dawn, 
Hath  ripened  the  youncr  brain  with  liberal  thought 
Keep  this  in  mind :  and  now,  we  two  will  watch 
The  Day  go  downward  toward  the  glow  ing  west ; 
And  when  the  gold  grows  pale,  and  evening  airs 
Corns  mmrmnrxng  ^er  Hu  meadows,  we  wiU  drimk 
The  balmy  ether  —  the  neetarean  breaik 
Which  Earth  sends  upward  when  her  Lord,  the  Sm, 
Kisses  her  eketk  at  parting,* 

We  are  anticipating,  by  every  arrival,  original  poeticol  articles  for  these  pages,  from  this 
delightful  writer.  Our  last  advices  from  him,  at  Rydal  Mount,  were^  that  so  soon  aa  m 
serious  disorder  of  the  eyes,  which  prevented  his  reading  or  writing,  should  have  abated, 
an  early  opportunity  would  be  embraced,  to  copy  out  and  transmit  the  articlet  in  quet- 
don.    We  may  hope,  therefore,  to  receive  them  ere  long. 
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Thk  EDi9Bt7RGH  Rivisw,  foT  October,  repablished  by  Mn.  Lkwsb,  ia  an  admirabU 
number.  The  articles,  aeteo  in  number,  are :  The  Deapatchee  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Mr.  Ru8cMvivBBBOBR*8  '  VoyBge  round  the  World  ;*  the  writinga  of  *  Box ;'  Sir 
WiLUAx  Kmiohton's  Memoirs ;  Life,  Worka,  and  Correspondence,  of  Sir  Wiluax 
TBMPI.B ;  Stricturea  on  a  Life  of  William  Wilbbbpobcb  ;  and  Remarks  on  an  Article 
in  the  Edinburgh,  on  the  Timea  of  Greorge  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth.  The 
paper  upon  Dr.  Ruschbicbbbobb's  volume,  does  not  treat  that  work  as  a  production  of 
great  merit.  The  narratiTea  of  our  Toyages  of  discovery  which  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced, are  not  deemed  creditable  to  the  American  Navy,  '  which  will  probably,*  adds 
the  reviewer  '  receive  its  first  development,  and  raise iu  first  monument,*  from  the  Ex- 
ploring Ezpidition.  Our  author's  theory  of  the  'necessity  of  winds  and  waves,*  is  pro- 
nounced absurd ;  and  in  relation  to  the  subterranean  islands,  reared  by  the  coral  animala 
and  '  other  molluscs,*  with  which  the  imagination  of  the  voyager  so  liberally  teemed, 
the  reviewer  claps  an  extinguisher  upon  the  whole,  by  the  unqualified  aasertion,  that 
'  there  are  no  such  islands  in  existence.*  It  is  alleged,  that  the  author  has  mistaken  the 
inaects,  which  inhabit  d^unct  coral,  for  the  animal  itself!  His  accuracy  ia  more  than 
questioned,  and  his  *  practised  readiness  to  expatiate  upon  the  wonders  of  nature^'  is 
freely  commented  upon.  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  declared  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  accounts  of  others,  and  therefore  to  present  little  claim  to  new  attention. 
Hie  strictures  upon  the  missionaries,  it  is  said, '  cannot  fail  to  embroil  him  with  that  body.' 
One  of  that  body,  we  may  add,  has  already  rendered  these  harmless,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  himself.  In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  regrets  that  a  government  like  ours  should 
equip  vessels  for  distant  voyages,  without  taking  care  to  provide  them  with  competent 
observers  and  historians. 

The  notice  of  Boz*s  productions  is  cordial  and  discriminating.  He  is  declared  to  be 
the  most  popular  writer  of  his  day.  Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  and  novels  of 
Sib  Waltxb  Scott,  there  has  been  no  work,  the  circulation  of  which  has  approached 
that  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  which  have  been  often  dramalised,  and  of  which  mora 
than  thirty  thousand  copes  have  been  aold.  *  We  think  hua,'  aays  the  reviewer,  *  a 
very  original  writer,  well  entitled  to  his  popularity,  and  not  likely  to  loaeit,  and  the  tm- 
est  and  most  spirited  delineator  of  English  li£e^  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
since  the  days  of  Smollett  and  Fielding.'  His  uoaiiected  style,  *  fluent,  easy,  spirited, 
and  terse,*  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  exuberant  humor,  mastery  of  the  pathetic^ 
and  dramatic  power,  are  warmly  commended,  and  hie  latest  productions  are  pronounced 
the  best.    Long  may '  Bos*  live  to  write,  and  long  may  the  Edinburgh  Review  nmain 

of  its  present  opinion ! 


Tmi  L^tb  Johw  W.  GovLn.  —  The  death  of  this  gifted  young  gentleman — who 
was,  as  a  writer,  as  much  a  favorite  with  the  public,  ss  he  was,  aa  a  man,  with  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance — has  doubtless  been  made  known  to  our  readera, 
through  the  public  joumala.  He  sailed  last  June  from  New- York  for  Rio  Jsneiro,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health.  On  his  arrival,  finding  himself  growing  worse,  he  re- 
turned in  a  brig,  bound  for  Baltimore.  He  died  on  the  first  day  of  October,  aixteen  days 
from  port.  In  the  January  number  of  thia  Magazine,  we  sbsU  endeavor  to  do  that  jna- 
tice  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  the  deceased,  which  neither  our  leisure  nor  space  will  now 
permit.  Theadmirerof  the  stirring  aea-sketches  which  *  Jack  Oabnbt^  communicated, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Knickbbbockxb,  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  he  has  left 
behind  him,  for  these  pages,  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  ever  traced  by  his  pen,  which 
(with  picturesque  and  affecting  passages  from  his  correspondence  and  private  journal, 
recorded  during  the  long  outward  voyage^  *in  weariness  and  painfulneas'  too  often,) 
will  form  a  prominent  attraction  of  our  next  number. 
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<  Gbbax4>inb,'  the  first  part  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  poems,  by  Rorus  Dawxs, 
Esq.,  has  been  laid  before  as  by  the  publisher.  We  have  derived  abundant  pleasure 
from  its  perusal ;  for  it  teems  with  fine  imagination,  obli^iae  satire,  and  pleasant  philoso- 
phy. We  await  the  publication  of  the  entire  volume,  for  an  enlarged  notice;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  we  cannot  resist  the  inch'nation  to  transfer  a  few  fragmentary  stanzas,  taken 
at  random,  as  'samples*  of  the  'entire  lot.'  We  take  three  staazaa  from  the  opeaiBg, 
dTescriptif  e  of  the  loeaU.    The  last  verse  \a  exquisite  r 

*Aro«Bd  thfti  hermit-homa  of  qaietnde. 

The  elm  trees  whispered  with  the  saminer  air. 
And  nothing  ever  ventured  to  intrude, 

But  luqppy  birds  that  caroled  wildly  tkerea 
Or  honey-laden  harvesters  that  flew 

away  to  drink  the  Bomiuf  dew* 


Benoatli  a  nio«ntain*s  brow  the  ootlage  stood. 

Hard  by  a  shelving  lake,  whose  pebbled  bod 
Was  skirted  by  the  drapery  of  a  wood, 

That  hang  iu  festoon  folisge  over  head. 
Where  wild  deer  came  at  eve,  unharmed  to  drink. 
While  moonlight  throw  their  shadows  from  the  irink*' 

The  green  earth  heaved  her  giant  waves  aroand. 
Where  through  the  mount^n  vista,  one  vast  height 

Towered  heavenwasd  widiont  peer,  his  Ibrebead  bound 
With  gorgeous  eionds,  at  times  of  ohangeAil  light, 

WktU  far  kel9V>,tlu  lake  imhrid^rttt^ 

SUpt  wUh  kit  glmrim»  fieture  ra  Ur  brtmaU* 

A  deaerved  fatt  is  here  eomreyed  to  the  good  citisens  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  wbo^ 
a  the  joomala  apaak  tmlyi  are  permitting  Bunker-Hill  to  be  sold  for  bnildiog-lots : 

*  The  men  who  deluged  BuNKca-Riu.  with  blood, 

Have  left  a  pro^ny  that  sUad  for  gold, 
As  firmly  as  for  Liberty  they  stood. 

Oo  to  that  sacred  altar  and  behold 
Lean  Avariee  with  Gratitude  eontendrn|r. 
And  Llbertj  her  baekward  glances  sendiAg  I' 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Da  was  applies  the  lash  to  'spiritual  wicked- 
aess  in  high  places,'  may  be  gathered  from  the  annexed,  which  is  not  more  faithfkl  in 
lit  drawing,  than  feUdtous  in  execution ; 


•f  *vr  kn«w»  a  pertMr  speculate  in  eharehes, 
Who  went '  9a  meeting'  twice  a  day  al  least, 

Tet  seldom  left  the  tiJ>1e  without  lorehee, 
And  very  often  went  to  bed  a  beast ; 

He'd  give  a  flp  to  clothe  a  beggar*s  shins, 

And  cover  thus  a  multitude  M  sins. 

And  this  was  OUarUf !  Ae  kying  by 
Of  treasure  in  high  heaven  1  O  human  pride! 

O  vanity  supreme!  As  if  tbe eye 
Of  the  Eternal  ttpirii  couM  nUde 

Hypocrisy  so  monstrous,  aad  be  mocked 

With  outward  show  of  good,  where  vice  is  locked.. 


AOani  nnst  live  j  indeed  tis  very  rare, 
To  find  a  person  starving  in  our  days ; 

Some  men  feed  well  on  sumptuous  daily  fkre. 
On  canvass-backs,  and  sundry  other  ways. 

And  many,  who  to  ruin  are  turned  over. 

But  *  go  to  gram,'  to  rail  themselves  *  m  dover.' 

Some  know  the  world  o  gooee  and  dub  together. 
In  hope  to  find  a  standing  for  their  legs ; 

One  salto  its  Uil  to  rob  It  of  a  feather, 
Another  kills  it  for  the  golden  •ffi 

Friendship  in  trnde  abandoned  store  and  eottafo. 

About  the  time  that  Esad  sold  his  potuge.' 


The  'dread  hereafter,'  which  to  so  many  is  the  sting  of  death,  ia  lighted  up  with  <a 
gleam  of  tme  philosophy,'  in  the  following : 


*  Might  we  but  tear  the  Stysiao  felffs  away. 
And  show  the  buried  life  m  its  croe  foaturea, 

Ere  man's  designing  band  had  made  a  prey 
Of  loveliness  to  mock  hia  fellow-creaCures, 

How  would  we  burn  with  shame  to  scan  the  pages 

That  bold  the  records  of  bat  thraesoore  ages? 

Then  might  we  see  the  human  mind  upspringing 
In  its  primeval  beaafly,  uaeneumbrrod 

By  the  unnatural  chains  around  It  dinging, 
Bolted  and  riveted  by  hands  unnumbered, 

Now  Ave,  and  oonsdoua  of  its  true  relation 

kathia  foir  worid,  ita  bleesed  habitation ; 


So  foil  of  happiness  — if  man  would  feel 
The  truth  that  this  Eternity  is  nov— 

That  Tiase  i«  but  a  name  for  the  neat  wheal 
Of  natural  changes—  thNt  to  this  we  bow. 

When  we  lie  down  in  death,  another  name 

For  being,  and  though  modified,  the 


X>eath  only  moulda  the  body  in  new  forma. 

Mind  aUrsqrs  f«,  in  one  eternity ; 
And  when  we  leam  to  live  above  the  storms 

KMendcred  b^  lUse  notions,  and  apphr 
Our  hearts  to  wisdom,  we  shall  find  our  heavea* 
On  this  long  Iqjured  earth,  already  given.' 
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A  truthful  ind  fltriking  picture  of  the  drunkard  and  gamester,  must  cloae  our  eztracfo 
for  the  present : 


*  Bat  BOW,  thmt  mhI  wa  like  th«  •■ffla'a  flight, 

hotif  and  full  of  spirit-breathing  fire;  — 
Til  p«*t— 'the  rtreu  of  a  siagle  night, 

Hare  dalagsd  erery  thought  aad  high  deaire, 
Aad  paralysed  the  feeliags  that  refiaed 
The  earthliataa  of  paauoa  ia  kii  Bind. 

[wake! 
Aid  when  ho  wakes  —  Oh  Ood,  whMi  wili  he 

The  seal  of  hall  i«  futened  on  his  brow  •> 
Wave  alter  wave  ebbs  off  from  Lethe's  lake. 

And  eoasciousaess  is  elingiag  to  him  now : 
Remorse  —  dread  —  thirst  >-  with  agony  in  wait* 
The  horrors  of  the  damned  aoticipating.      [ing, 


Aad  now  he  nnkes  a  row  he'll  drink  no  mora, 
No  more  he'll  sCahe  his  fortune  at  the  bank  i 

Bot  ere  the  last  resolve  is  muttered  o'er. 
The  empty  goblet  shows  that  he  has  drank. 

And  once  again  delirium  baa  its  away. 

While  all  his  thoughts  ara  rereUiag  at  plaj. 

Drunk  withoat  plensnra— doadtota  ^ power 
To  shun  the  scourging  Airies  thai  pursue  hitL, 

He  counts  the  tedious  moments  of  tjie  hour. 
And  hugs  the  ruhnre  that  Is  gnawing  throngh 

While  mean  suspicion  turns  all  eyes  to  see  [him. 

His  degradation  and  insanity.* 


We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  refer  to  this  Tolume,  of  which  the  poem  under  bo- 
tioe  forms  but  a  small  portion.  The  publisher,  Mr.  S.  Colmav,  we  ars  glad  <o  peroeif^ 
hat  done  ample  justice  to  the  extemids  of  the  work. 


AmaicAH  Waimros  Asboao.  —  Some  of  our  latest  works,  'owiag  to  steam,*  are 
echoing  from  abroad.  The  London '  AtheiMBum*  and '  Literary  Gssette*  —  whose  ap- 
proving words  ot,  snd  liberal  extracts  from,  the  Kmickbssobkbb,  we  are  bound  to  ae- 
knowledge — devote  many  of  their  columns  to  notices  of  American  books  snd  periodi- 
calu  Some,  as  will  have  been  seen  by  the  public  journals^  are  highly  commended, 
while  others  sre  '  whistled  down  the  wind.'  *  Burton,  or  the  Sieges,*  the  last  work  oC 
the  author  of  that  very  clever  book,  'The  South-West,  by  a  Yankee^'  the'Oaaetta' 
proBounofs  a  '  tedious  narrative^'  with  a  *  vast  deal  of  trashy  romance  running  through 
it ;  the  *  sieges'  being  laid  on  young  ladies^  hearts,  and  the  hero  being  a  pitiful  fellow. 
We  look  in  vain/  continues  the  reviewer, '  for  any  passsge  to  interest  us  in  himself  or  in 
bis  doings.'  He  takes  the  author  to  task  for  saying  that  the  love  of  flowers  is  usually 
found  alone  in  the  higher  walks  of  life:  'Whereon  earth  could  he  pick  up  such  aa 
opinitm  1  In  no  land  we  ever  read  o^  or  visited,  are  flowers  unprised  by  the  poor:  in  our 
own  country,  the  very  mud  hovels  of  pauperism  are  embellished  by  common  rose% 
geraniums,  and  other  easily-obtained  flowers.'  The  *  Osiette'  seems  not  to  know  that 
the  '  pitiful  fello%r'  who  ia  the  hero  of  the  work  in  question,  is  the  notorious  trailer 
profligate^  Aabok  Btma. 


Pabodt.  —All  we  know  eonoeming  the  origin  of  the  subjoined,  is,  that  k  proosedn 
fkom  a  *  clevei'  person,  in  both  the  senses  of  that  word ;  from  one,  m  short,  who  belongs 
to  the  corps  of  *  J\i<eAey-'vn«,*  a  mysterious  brotherhood,  known  gtaaraUy  m  Rkod»> 
Island,  and  in  Massachusetts  'some :* 


LAMENT   or  THE   'CISLED. 


I. 


I  umbmbbe,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  swlifd  gla. 
The  small  har-window,  wbora,  each  mora, 

Itook'theerilter'in; 
It  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  too  oAes  in  a  day  f 
Bnt  sometimes.  *t  was  so  awAil  atrong. 

It  took  my  breath  away  t 

II. 

I  ramombor,  I  remember. 

The  decanters  red  and  white, 
The  tumblers,  and  the  copper'tpoosf 

That  used  to  shine  so  bright ; 
no  bar-room,  where  the  laadUwd 

And  sued  me,  when  1  got 
■obloe  upon  my  birth-day  ^ 

■T  win  sever  Mlbrfot! 


IIL 


I  remember,  I  romember. 

How  my  head  waa  wont  to  riaf  « 
I  thought  each  «hjeoC  that  I  saw, 

When  *  out,*  upon  the  wing ; 
My  spirH  was  gin-ioddy,  than  — > 

Indeed,  it  is  so  now ; 
There  's  naught  lihe  tAnt,  to  take,  ( 

The  wriaklee  tnm  the  brow. 


fV. 


I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  aign-poet  slim  and  hifh  | 
I  used  to  think  iu  gilded  top 

Was  thrust  into  the  akyl 
*T  was  most  prepoeterona 

As  clearly  nets  I  view ; 
Bat  got  aa  bine  aa  1  waa  thaa, 

Aad  fsa  wUltkiak  asias ! 


050  Editor/  TallB.  [December, 

^-^— — —  —  .         -  .     ■  • 

FoBuosr  Lrm4BT  and  other  Goasip. — We  are  indebted  to  en  obliging  fiiend  ia 
London,  for  tbe  following  familiar  goaaip  for  October.  It  haa  had  a  long  paaaage,  bnt 
is  still  the  latest: 

'Tbk  publishers,  as  the  '  Athensum*  says,  are  yet  taking  their  siesta,  bat  they  will 
wake  up  shor-tly.  From  now  until  Christmas  wUl  be  their  harvest  time.  Very  few 
works  of  interest  have  appeared  this  last  month.  'Trayels  in  the  three  great  empires 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  by  E.  B.  Eluott,'  is  one  of  the  noTelties;  but  STeii 
those  regions  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  Maj.  MrrcaxLL's  Expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  Australia  are  spoken  of  as  extremely  interesting.  A  history  of  Madagascar, 
with  an  account  of  Missionary  operations  there,  by  Rev.  Wm .  Elus,  is  shortly  to  sp- 
pear,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  with  a  profusion  of  plates.  Talboys  has  published  a 
translation  of  Goizot's  history  of  the  English  Revolution ;  and  his  '  Democracy  in 
Modern  Communities'  has  also  been  re-printed. 

'I  have  just  been  looking  at  a  most  magni6cent  volume  on  the  Coronation  of  Geof|fS 
ihe  Fourth.  It  has  full  length  portraits  of  chief  personages  in  the  ceremony,  in  state 
^costume,  exquisitely  colored  like  miniatures;  and  is  got  up  at  inunense  expense.  The 
details,  and  moat  of  the  persons  represented,  are  the  same  as  at  the  Coronation  of  Vic- 
toria ;  and  it  is  far  too  costly  a  work  to  be  done  again  very  soon.  One  or  two  copies^ 
I  sm  told,  have  been  sent  to  New-Toik. 

'  A  wofk  by  the  author  of  *  The  GTreat  Metropolis,'  called  *  Sketches  in  London,'  with 
humorous  illustrations  in  the  *  Pickwick'  style,  is  published  this  week ;  as  well  as  a 
very  pretty  book  of  Views  in  London,  finely  engraved,  in  royal  octavo.  -An  octavo 
edition  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  announced  in  preparation.  A  new  impression  of 
the  Waverly  Novels,  in  forty-eight  volumes,  with  a  series  of  beautiful  illustrations,  is 
nearly  completed.  Mr.  Cadbll  yet  retains  the  proprietorship  of  these  profitable  works^ 
bnt  the  plates  in  this  edition  are  published  by  Fishxb.  The  whole  style  of  the  series 
is  much  iinproved. 

'More  than  usual  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  American  books  here;  chiefly 
Awingto  the  establishment  of  a  New- York  house  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  Athenn- 
nm  complained  of  the  difiiculty,  heretofore,  of  obtaining  American  books,  even  for  re- 
view ;  but  now  they  have  their  hands  full. 

'  The  popularity  in  England  of  some  of  the  little  works  by  Miss  Skdgwick,  Mrs. 
Child,  Jacob  Abbott,  etc.,  is  resUy  astonishing.  Tegg,  in  advertising  a  new  edition  of 
Mra.  Child'a  'Frugal  Housewife,'  says,  that  '66,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England 
alone.'  He  also  prints  sn  immense  number  of  'Live  end  Let  Live,'  'The  Poor  Rich 
Man,' '  Parley's  Tales,'  *  Uncle  Phillip,'  etc  At  least  six  diflerent  rival  editions  of  some  of 
Abbott's  works  are  published  in  England  and  Scotland.  Indeed,  there  is  beginning  to  be 
a  brisk  competition  here  in  this  business  of  printing  American  books  for  nothing ;  and 
we  cannot  consistently  find  fault,  if  the  American  authors  do  not  resp  the  benefit  of 
this  popularity ;  for  we  have  given  them  more  than  tit  for  tat  in  this  sort  of  business; 
but  the  balanee  of  accounts  will  soon  be  pretty  nearly  even,  if  not  in'our  fiivor.  It  is  a 
pity,  thst  a  fairer  state  of  things  could  not  be  brought  about.  Parliament  has  passed  a 
copy-right  act  for  foreign  authors,  but  only  for  those  countries  which  reciprocate  the 
compliment  \  and  at  pisesent,  no  legal  copy-right  can  be  secured  by  an  American  in 
England.  Many  have  supposed  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  Ibvimo  and  Coopxa'e  works  % 
bnt  I  believ^  the  fact  has  never  been  contested  in  law. 

*  The  American  house  introduced  here  the  author's  edition  of  '  Probus,'  or  the  Knicx- 
bbbocxzb's  'Letters  from  Rome^'  which  was  immediately  published  by  Bentley,  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Last  Days  of  Aurelisn ;  or  the  Nazarenes  of  Rome.'  By  and  by,  au- 
thors will  be  nnable  to  identify  their  own  works. 

'  The  Americans  are  acknowledged  to  excel  in  making  schooMxwks,  and  not  a  few 
are  extensively  adopted  hers ;  auch  as  Amtboh's  editions  of  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Cesar ; 
CoMSTOcx's  Natural  Philosophy;  Pabsss's  Giammar  and  'Composition;'  Mrs. 
pjnivs'  '  Fsmalt  Student,'  etc  etc 
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'la  considering  the  copy-right  question,  it  seems  plain  that  one  thing  might  and  should 
be  done,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties;  and  that  is,  the  duty  on  English  books  ahotdd  6e 
reduced  or  abolWied,  This  matter  has  only  to  be  placed  in  its  true  light,  and  congress 
will  see  the  heavy  injustice  of  the  present  enormous  tax  on  literature  in  the  shape  of 
duties.  As  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  it  is  psltry  i  but  the  tax  falls  on  those  wlio  can 
least  afford  it,  viz.,  literary  men.  The  chief  ostensible  resson  for  the  duty,  is  the  pro- 
tection of  American  editions  ;  but  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  thai  this  rea- 
son is  groundleis,  and  that  there  would  be  just  as  many  or  more  books  printed  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  duties  on  foreign  books  were  abolished.  For  instance :  suppose 
English  editions  untaxed  — bow  many  new  novels  at  a  guinea  and  a  ^{^  would  be  im- 
ported, while  they  can  be  re-printed  in  New- York  for  fifty  cents?  AH  these  light  works 
of  the  day,  smaller  books  of  travels,  etc.,  which  «re  now  re-pnnted,  would  continue  to 
be  so,  if  there  wss  no  duty  at  all.  But  there  are  many  heavy  works,  scientific,  theolo- 
gical, and  othen^  which  will  never  be  re-printed,  but  which  are  wanted  nevertheless,  by 
practical  men  connected  with  these  various  pursuits.  Books  should  be  free  —  free  as 
air;  and  I  am  inclined  to  imitate  OfConnell,  and  '  agitate*  the  matter,  till  ilia  *  mended' 
in  the  aenate  chamber. 

'  Beside  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Franchise,  the  good  people  here  have  another  bone 
to  pick,  which  they  are  beginning  to  dislike.  Strong  disaflTection  is  evidently  growing 
np  toward  the  profuse  ceremonies,  lordly  dictation,  and  exclusive  privileges,  of  the 
Established  Church.  You  ssw,  no  doubt,  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  one 
of  his  cnrates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Head.  'The  Timea*  and  the  toiies  of  course  denounced  it 
n  'abosive*  and  'vngentlemanly,*  but  others,  even  of  'the church'  people,  warmly  ap- 
plauded it.    This  bishop  (Philpotts,)  seems  to  be  specially  unpopular. 

^With  all  doe  respect  for  appropriate  forms  and  ceremonies  tn  pubtic  worihip^  an  Am^ 
rican,  even  if  an  Episcopalian,  most  fed  that  manyof  those  in  the  English  churches  are 
useless,  if  not  ridiculous.  The  dignitsries  at  the  door,  with  cocked  hats  and  gold-laced 
robes,  (what  they  are  there  fort  I  b'^^  never  discoversd,)  another,  with  a  long  pole, 
specially  appointed  to  escort  the  preacher  to  the  pulpit  and  open  the  door  for  him ;  a  deik, 
(or  dark!)  perched  op  under  the  desk  to  chant  in  a  doleful  whine,  the  amen*  and  responses 
and  to  give  out  the  hymn;  and  perhaps  two  or  three  othen  beside  the  preacher  to  read 
the  different  parts  of  the  service.  And  most  vilely  they  do  read  it.  Any  school-boy  of 
ten  years  old  who  could  not  resd  better  than  three-fonrtha  of  theae  learned  divines, 
would  be  at  the  toot  of  his  dass.  As  to  the  internal  ragulationa  of  the  '  parish,'  I  am 
not  yet  initiated ;  but  you  are  well  aware  that  all  denominations  in  England  must  pay 
tithes  to  '<A«Chureh,'  whether  they  support  thehr  own  or  not;  and  that  no  one  here  can 
be  legally  horn,  married,  or  buriod,  out  of  the  pale  of  this  otately  establishment,  if  they 
presume  to  dissent  from  its  dictates  V 

'The  queen  ia  still  rusticating  at  Windsor,  and  the  'dowser*  has  gone  to  winter  at 
Malta.  I  have  been  told,by  one  conversant  with  court  aflfaira,  that  the  secret  of  Losd  Mel- 
boume's  very  eonetant  attendance  at  the  castle  of  late,  is  a  'match'  on  the  tapis  between 
lumsdf  snd  no  lessa  personsge  than  the  Duchess  of  Kent  He  is  a  widower,  about  sixty ; 
the  Ducbeos  perhaps  forty,  and  very  good  looking.  The  Tisooant  seems  inclined  to  bold 
on  to  the  premienhip,  stany  rate;  but  if  he  retains  office,  it  can  scarody  be  owing  to  any 
excess  of  talent.  It  is  said  to  be  settled,  dso,  at  least  by  the  cabinet,  that  the  roya^ 
Victoria  herself  is  really  to  give  her  hand,  if  not  her  heart,  to  her  cooain,  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge.  Thia  armngement  would  probably  please  all  parties,  except  the  disap- 
pointed continental  princes.  The  favored  hdr-apparent  to  a  share  in  the  throne,  has 
just  gone  abroad ;  and '  they  say*  another  august  ceremony  will  be  perfi>rmed  on  his  re- 
turn, two  yean  hence.    You  may  take  these  tumors  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Yoon  truly, 

B.T.I.' 
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'  Wa  hiTe  peinsed,  and  for  the  roost  part  with  critical  attention,  the  ▼olumet  named 
below.  A  lack  of  time  and  apace,  however,  preyenta  more  than  the  mere  *  recordi' 
which  the  title  of  this  department  indicates,  of  their  general  character. 


'  An  Ezpsdition  of  Oiscovebt  into  the  Intebiob  of  Afbiqa,'  is  the  title  of  two 
volumes  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cabey  and  Habt.  The  reader  follows  the  traveller, 
Capt  Albxandbb,  through  the  hitherto  undiscovered  countries  of  Great  Namaquas, 
Boschman,  and  Hill  Damara ;  and  but  for  certain  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  divers  smsll  matters,  he  will  find  the  journey  mteresting,  and  his  company 
agreeable.  There  is  certainly  much  of  new  and  valuable  information  in  the  volumesi 
and  hence  we  may  commend  them  as  worthy  of  general  perusal.  The  same  publishers 
have  issued,  in  two  volumes,  'Napoleon's  MsMoiaa;  Evenings  with  Prince  Cam- 
barces.  By  Baron  Lanson.*  It  needs  but  the  thousand  and  one  passages  from  this 
work,  which  have  found  their  way  into  American  journals  from  English  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  to  attest  the  romantic  interest  and  agreeable  variety  which  are  their  na- 
tional and  literary  characteristics. 

*  Manual  op  Conchologv,  sccording  to  the  system  laid  down  by  Lamabcv,  with  the 
late  improvements  by  M.  de  Blainville.  Exemplified  and  arranged  for  the  oaeof 
Students.  By  Thomas  Wtatt,  M.  A.'  This  is  a  beautifully-executed  volume,  from 
the  press  of  the  Brothers'  Harpeb,  illustrated  by  thirty-six  colored  plates,  containing 
more  than  tv^  o  hundred  types,  drawn  from  the  natural  shell.  The  whole  is  a  free  trans- 
lation  of  Lamabck'b  system,  simplified,  and  will  be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  science^  by  divesting  it  of  numerous  technicalities,  and  by 
dividing  it  into  four  classes,  to  each  of  which  are  assigned  its  various  families,  to  each 
family  its  genen,  and  to  each  genua  its  living  species ;  thus  making  it  plain,  and  within 
the  reaoh  of  the  meanest  capacity.  The  work  is  an  easy  introduction  tq  the  science, 
being  unincumbered  by  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  only  serve  to  per- 
plez  and  hinder  the  student.  The  publishers,  we  remark,  have  in  press  a  work  by  the 
same  author,  on  Natural  History,  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  which  is  comprised  a  synop- 
naof  all  the  branches  of  that  beautiful  study. 

*  BASvtON.'  —  A  poem  by  a  young  writer,  C.  W.  Evebest,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  (Conn.,) 
thus  entitled,  and  containing  certain  pencilled  passages,  having  been  *  clandecently* 
taken  from  our  table  or  apartment,  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  record  our  remem- 
brance of  its  merits  and  defects.  With  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  ease  of  rhythm, 
and  correct  measure,  there  were  associated  occasional  negligences,  which  we  had  de- 
signed to  point  out,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  kindness,  to  the  clever  and  prominng  young 
writer.  One  or  two  songs,  in  a  measure  differing  from  the  main  poem,  we  call  to  mind, 
as  especially  felicitous,  while  to  the  whole  msy  be  awarded,  under  the  circurostsncei, 
much  encoursgement  snd  praise.  We  may  look  with  confidence,  if  we  do  not  misjudge^ 
for  a  higher  and  more  sustained  flight,  from  one  whose  spring  is  so  full  of  promise. 

Pblato  :  A  Stobt  op  tri  Ooth.  —  This  latest  novel  of  the  popular  author  of  *  Mel- 
lichampe,'  *  The  Yemassee,'  '  Ouy  Rivers,'  etc,  reaches  us,  by  some  tnsdvertance,  not 
to  say  negligoQce,  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  we  are  unable  to  notice  it  in  detail.  We 
have  given  it,  however,  a  cursory  examination,  and  are  free  to  say,  that  such  novel- 
readers  as  kindle  at  passionate  language,  and  stirring  dramatic  incident,  will  find  in 
these  volumes  a  welcome  treat.  The  writer  has  departed,  in  some  few  instances,  from 
what  is  usually  received  aa  history,  yet  not  so  materially  as  to  take  from  his  work  the 
character  of  a  historical  romance.  The  volumes  sre  distinguished,  in  their  external^ 
by  the  neatness  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  works  from  the  press  of  the  pub- 
lisher%  the  Bbotaxbs  Habpu. 
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Books  worn  Cmildeiit.  —  The  * juvaniie  portion  of  the  community'  are  not  a  little 
indebted  to  Mr.  Johst  S.  Tatlob,  Park-Row,  for  the  many  beautiful,  entertaining,  and 
instruetivo  folumea,  which  he  ia  from  time  to  time  putting  forth,  for  their  pleasure  and 
improTement  Among  his  late  iaaues,  are  two,  which  are  especially  intended  aa  Obriat- 
mas  presents.  They  are  entitled  '  Stories  from  Scripture,'  and  *  Moral  Leaaons  and 
Stories,'  and  are  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  that  prince  of  wood*engravera, 
Adams,  in  his  best  style.  Both  in  externals  and  matter,  they  deserve  warm  commen- 
datt<»i.  The  aame  publisher  haa  issued  two  little  books,  of  a  similar  character,  entitled 
'The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  Way,'  and  the  *  Triumph  of  Faith,  and  Songs  of  Heaven.' 

Rxuoiovs  Annuals.  —  We  had  intended  an  elaborate  notice  of  two  native  annnale, 
of  distinguished  merit,  the  Chbistian  Ksspksakx,  and  the  Rxlioiovs  Souvxnib  ;  but 
important  avocationa  have  prevented.  The  firat-named,  and  the  largest  volume^  is 
edited  by  Rev.  John  A.  Clabx,  Philadelphia,  and  illustrated  in  the  first  style  of  American 
art  Its  literary  contents,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  in  good  keeping  with  ita  externals. 
The  *  Souvenir'  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Sioovbnxt,  which  is  an  abundant  guaranty  for  the 
excellence  of  its  literary  department;  while  the  engravings  and  typographical  execu- 
tion sustain  the  high  character  which  the  work  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

*  EvBNXNos  at  Home.' — The  Lira  of  Chbist. —  'Evenings  at  Home,  or  the  Juvenile 
Budget  Opened,'  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  volume,  of  some  four  hundred  quarto  pages, 
most  liberally  and  beautifully  ornamented  and  illustrated,  by  Adams  ;  the  contents,  va- 
ried and  interesUng,  by  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mra.  Babbauld.  This  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
very  agreeable  and  handsome  Christmas-Oift  Its  publishers,  the  Bbothxbs  HabvsBi 
have  also  issued,  in  a  similar  dreas,  and  with  a  like  number  and  character  of  adorn- 
ments, 'The  Life  of  Chbist,  in  the  Words  of  the  Evangelists :  a  complete  Harmony  of 
the  Ooapel  History  of  our  Savioub  ;  for  the  use  of  young  persons.' 

'The  Middt,  or  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Edwabd  Labcbllxs,'  is  the  title  of  a  novel  in 
two  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Messre.  Cabxt  and  Habt.  We  have  little  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  beat  aea-novels  of  the  seaaon.  The  atyle  of  the  work  is 
good,  the  descriptions  graphic,  and  the  grouping  of  the  incidents  artist-like  and  dramatic 
The  many  imitations  of  '  Peter  Simple,'  which  have  been  spawned  upon  the  public, 
have  made  us  suspicious  of  this  species  of  composition;  but  a  few  such  works  as  the 
one  before  us,  would  go  far  toward  mitigating  the  most  confirmed  distaste. 

'  Thb  Chbistmas  Gift,'  published  by  Aftlbton,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  annuals  of 
the  season.  It  is  absolutely  crowded  with  various  delightful  pictorial  conceits,  from  the 
pencil  of  Chapman.  We  need  only  say  of  its  literary  contents,  thst  they  besr  incon- 
testable evidence  of  having  been  furnished  by  one  who  has  before  contributed  to  Ame- 
rican literature  an  equally  pleaaant '  Salmaguudi.* 

'CouMTBT  Stobiss.' —  HcTO  BTO  twclvc  charming  BtorieB,  by  Misi  Mxtfobd,  each  one 
of  which  is  worth  more  than  the  trifling  sum  demanded  for  the  volume.  A  cheeriul 
spirit,  a  fine  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  graceful  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  have 
80  long  been  associated  with  the  name  of  this  clever  authoress,  that  it  were  a  work  of 
aupererogation  to  commend  her  sketches  to  favorable  acceptance. 

ExBiBiTxoN  AT  THB  Babclat-stbebt  Acadbmy.  —  Tho  fine  picturss  by  DveuriyOf 
'  Don  Juan,  Haidee,  and  Lambro,' '  The  Circassian  Slave,'  '  8l  John  in  the  Desert,' 
and  'The  Princess  of  Capua,'  have  already  been  mentioned,  in  terma  of  deaervad 
praise,  in  these  pages.  To  this  distinguished  collection  are  now  added, '  The  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,'  a  noble  production  of  Wichbu),  and  'The  Revolt  in  Paria^'  by  Gibavo. 

Chbstbbfiblo.— The  Brothers' Habpxb have  published,  in  a  laige  and  handsome 
▼olume^  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  pagea,  'The  Woika  of  Lobd  Cbbstbbfixld,  ioclndiBg 
his  '  Lettera  to  his  Son,'  etc ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Original  Life  of  the  Author.  Fint 
complete  American  edition.'    The  mere  title  of  this  work,  indicates  ita  chiimctcr. 


